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The  Campaign  against  Paganism 

A.D.  324 

rpHE  '  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  founda- 
X  tion  of  Constantinople  '  are  spoken  of  by  Gibbon  as  the  results 
of  the  short  campaign  of  324  between  Constantine  and  Licinius. 
A  campaign  productive  of  such  results  merits  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  facts  which  led  to  the  campaign  are  the  following :  Con- 
stantine, proclaimed  emperor  at  York  in  306,  defeated  Maxentius 
in  312  at  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  and  became  master  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  empire.     Licinius  and  Maximin  Daia 
held  the  eastern  portion,  Maximin  holding  sway  over  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  while  Licinius  was  ruler  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  Pannonia,  the  south-western  portion  of  what  is  now  Hungary. 
The  sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  was 
the  boundary  between  their  respective  territories.     In  313  Maximin 
invaded  the  territory  of  Licinius,  captured  Byzantium  and  Heraclia, 
but  was  defeated  at  Chirallum,  the  present  Chorlu,  fled  to  Nico- 
media,  now  Ismid,  and  was  pursued  by  Licinius  into  the  Taurus 
mountains,  where  shortly  afterwards  he  died.     Licinius  thereupon 
added  the  territories  over  which  his  rival  had  ruled  to  those  held 
by  him  in  south-eastern  Europe.     When  in  the  same  year  Con- 
stantine gave  his   sister  Constantia  in  marriage   to  Licinius  he 
spoke  of  him  as  his  '  friend  and  brother.'     In  the  following  year 
(314)  however  Licinius  chose  to  take  offence  with  Constantine,  and 
a  campaign  followed,  in  which  Licinius  was  beaten  at  Cibalis,  in 
Pannonia,  about  a  hundred   miles   north-west  of  Belgrade,  and 
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subsequently  at  Mardia,  in  Thrace.  Then  peace  was  made,  but 
Licinius  had  to  submit  to  lose  his  territories  in  Macedonia,  Illyria, 
Greece,  and  a  part  of  Mysia  or  Bulgaria.1  It  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  neither  emperor  afterwards  trusted  the  other. 

In  314  the  Eoman  empire  was  thus  divided  between  Constantine 
and  Licinius.  During  the  ten  years  between  314  and  324  these 
emperors  drifted  apart.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
did  so.  Each  desired  to  become  sole  emperor.  Licinius,  elated  by 
the  acquisition  in  313  of  the  territories  of  Maximin,  was  depressed 
in  314  at  having  lost  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  in  the  campaign  in 
Pannonia  and  Thrace,  a  campaign  which  had  set  back  his  chances 
of  defeating  his  rival.  The  different  environment  and  personal 
disposition  of  the  two  emperors  prevented  or  extinguished  all 
sympathy  between  them.  Constantine  was  a  clean  liver ;  Licinius 
the  most  selfish  of  libertines.  Constantine  was  the  younger  man, 
had  steadily  advanced  until  he  had  become  lord  of  every  country 
in  the  empire  from  Britain  to  the  Aegean  Sea.  He  was  seeking, 
says  Eutropius,  with  whom  it  is  difficult  to  disagree,  to  make 
himself  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  His  strength  and  territory  were 
increasing  as  each  year  passed.  Licinius  on  his  part  was  every 
day  becoming  less  popular  with  his  own  subjects.  He  had  nothing 
but  his  skill  as  a  soldier  to  recommend  him,  unless  it  were  his  zeal 
for  paganism.  But  he  was  unpopular  even  among  his  pagan 
subjects.  His  violence,  profligacy,  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others,  and  tyranny  made  him  generally  hated.  The  success  of 
his  rival  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  elder  man.  Old  age  was 
coming  on  him,  and  he  might  well  conclude  that,  as  a  struggle  was 
inevitable,  the  sooner  it  came  the  better. 

But  the  great  cause  of  estrangement  was  the  attitude  which 
each  had  adopted  towards  the  Christians.  Constantine  had  com- 
menced his  reign  by  following  the  example  of  his  father  in  tolerat- 
ing them.  He  had  gone  further  and  had  already  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  them,  because  he  had  found  that  they  were  loyal  to  him, 
because  he  recognised  that  they  were  tenacious,  zealous,  firm 
believers,  who  would  do  anything,  including  going  to  death  for 
their  faith  and  for  him  as  its  defender,  and  because  he  believed 
that  they  would  ultimately  prove  the  stronger  party.  Licinius,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  never  liked  the  Christians.     He  was  intolerant 

1  The  causes  of  the  war  in  314  are  not  clear.  Gibbon  (ch.  xiv.)  adopts  and  accen- 
tuates a  story  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Fragmentum  Valesianum  to  the  effect 
that  Bassianus,  who  had  married  Anastasia,  a  sister  of  Constantine,  was  made  Caesar 
with  the  consent  of  Licinius ;  but  that  delay  having  occurred  in  installing  him  in 
Italy,  Licinius  employed  the  brother  of  Bassianus  to  urge  him  to  declare  against 
Constantine.  The  plot  however  was  discovered  and  Constantine  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  those  implicated  in  it  from  Licinius,  who  haughtily  refused.  Bemembering 
the  perfidious  character  of  Licinius,  the  story  may  well  be  true,  though  the  version 
of  the  anonymous  author  itself  suggests  that  there  were  other  causes. 
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of  their  puritanism,  impatient  at  their  intolerance  of  other  creeds, 
and  he  failed  to  see  that  the  intensity  of  their  belief  made  them  in 
deadly  earnest  about  the  cause  which  they  supported.  They  were 
not  the  people  with  whom  a  soldier  emperor  without  insight  had 
any  sympathy.  In  his  opinion  the  pagan  party,  the  most  wealthy 
and  better  educated  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
population,  was  that  best  worth  cultivating.  It  was  of  course 
sure  to  be  the  winning  party.  Constantine,  with  more  insight, 
saw  that  Christianity  had  given  a  feeling  of  unity  and  a  common 
enthusiasm  to  all  its  professors  throughout  the  widespread  empire, 
which  paganism,  divided  in  itself  and  only  agreed  in  a  more  or 
less  bitter  hatred  of  Christianity,  failed  to  furnish.  Contemporary 
and  subsequent  writers  note  that  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
was  not  general  throughout  the  empire,  but  only  where  Licinius 
was  ruler.  In  the  course  of  the  ten  years  between  814  and  324 
the  two  competitors  for  the  throne  of  the  whole  empire  had 
become  more  and  more  representatives  of  opposing  forces,  the 
champions  of  irreconcilable  causes.  Constantine  in  the  eyes  of 
friends  and  ,foes  stood  for  Christianity ;  Licinius  for  paganism. 
Licinius,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus,  the  continuator  of  Eusebius, 
hated  the  Christians  because  they  saw  that  it  was  only  where  he 
was  that  they  were  persecuted. 

The  treaty  of  peace  after  the  defeats  at  Cibalis  and  in  Thrace 
had  been  respected  by  both  sides  until  323  ;  but  when  the  Goths  in 
that  year  invaded  Bulgaria  (Moesia),  and  Constantine  himself  took 
command  of  an  army  to  drive  them  back,  the  passage  of  his  troops 
through  the  territory  of  Licinius  gave  the  latter  a  plausible  reason 
to  feel  aggrieved.  Thereupon  each  combatant  set  about  prepara- 
tions for  a  decisive  struggle.  Probably  Constantine  was  not  un- 
willing to  learn  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Licinius  to  fight. 
He  was  in  Lower  Pannonia  when  his  enemy  declared  war,  and 
shortly  after  25  May  323  left  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  province, 
for  Salonica,  where  he  established  his  headquarters.  He  collected 
a  force  of  120,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry  and  marines,  many 
of  them  veterans.  But  the  attention  which  both  he  and  his  enemy 
gave  at  once  to  gathering  together  ships  of  war  showed  that  each 
anticipated  that  a  severe  struggle  would  be  made  at  sea.  Con- 
stantine collected  munitions  of  war  and  many  ships  at  the  Piraeus. 
His  fighting  ships  (rpia/covTopoi,,  Zosimus)  were  boats  probably  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  feet  long,2  and  each  was  propelled  by  thirty 
oarsmen.  From  thence  and  the  neighbouring  coast  they  were  sent 
to  Salonica,  where  he  enlarged  the  harbour  and  built  many  vessels. 
When  his  son  Crispus,  who  was  appointed  admiral,  took  command, 
probably  in  the  early  spring  of  324,  he  had  under  him  two  hundred 
galleys,  each  with  thirty  oarsmen,  and  two  thousand  transports. 

2  Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Ships,  p.  21, 

b  2 
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Licinius  had  been  equally  active  during  the  period  of  probably 
about  fifteen  months  since  the  attack  upon  the  Goths  in  323.  He 
had  gathered  a  formidable  army  at  Adrianople.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry  were  ready  to 
oppose  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  under  Constantine. 
These  troops  were  mostly  from  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.3  His 
numerical  superiority  at  sea  was  still  more  marked.  Egypt 
had  furnished  130  ships,  Cyprus  and  Lycia  110.  These,  with 
others  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  made  up  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  fighting  vessels,  which  Zosimus  calls  triremes. 
They  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Amandus,  a  leader  of 
proved  capacity.  Not  for  upwards  of  a  century — not  indeed  since 
the  death  of  Sever  us  in  211 — had  the  empire  seen  such  large 
armies  collected  for  civil  warfare  nor  learned  of  the  assembly  of 
such  powerful  fleets.  All  preparations  gave  promise  of  an  ardent 
struggle  both  on  land  and  sea.  Every  one  was  ready  by  May  324 
for  the  opening  of  the  campaign  which  put  the  causes  in  dispute 
to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

Licinius  seems  to  have  believed  that  his  Asiatic  subjects  would 
flock  to  him  in  great  numbers  ;  for  although  his  private  conduct 
had  made  him  generally  unpopular  he  had  energetical^  supported 
the  pagan  party,  represented  their  cause,  and  might  reasonably 
look  for  their  assistance  in  return.  He  made  his  appeal  to  them 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  publicly  professed  his  trust  in  the 
pagan  gods ;  he  sent  for  Egyptian  and  other  soothsayers,  collected 
magicians  and  pagan  priests  of  diverse  cults,  and  called  upon 
some  of  them  to  learn  by  divination  what  would  be  the  result  of  his 
struggle  with  Constantine.  Their  answer  was  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed. The  augurs,  from  the  flight  of  birds,  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  the  priests.  All  predicted  by  their  charms  and 
incantations  that  he  would  be  victorious  and  happy.  Licinius 
scoffed  and  derided  the  labarum,  or  banner  surmounted  by  a  crown 
and  the  monogram  of  Christ,  which  was  carried  by  Constantine's 
army  and  was  regarded  by  the  Christians  as  a  miraculous  symbol 
and  perhaps  by  his  non-Christian  soldiers  as  a  magical  charm. 
Yet  Licinius  himself  appears  to  have  feared  it  as  a  dangerous 
talisman,  for  he  advised  his  troops  to  avoid  directing  their  attack 
upon  the  fifty  strong  and  virtuous  men  whom  Constantine  had 
appointed  to  guard  it.  Then,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  account  given 
by  Bishop  Eusebius  4 — and  it  can  hardly  be  pure  invention — he 
made  elaborate  preparations  for  a  great  pagan  demonstration.  A 
sacred  grove  was  selected,  a  thick  forest  watered  with  cool  streams. 
Statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  the  grove  and  libations  were 
offered  to  the  ancient  gods.     In  the  midst  of  this  pagan  display 

9  Zosimus,  ii.  22.    The  Fragmentum  Valesianum  says  that  Licinius  had.  only  115,000 
soldiers.  4  yita  Const,  ii. 
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Licinius  addressed  his  followers.  'These  are  the  gods,'  said  he, 
1  which  our  fathers  taught  us  to  worship  and  which  we  do  worship. 
He  that  is  to  do  battle  against  us  has  abandoned  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  and,  blinded  with  error,  worships  a  foreign  god, 
under  whose  banner  he  intends  to  fight.  He  bears  a  cross  before 
him  as  a  standard,  and  is  making  war  not  only  against  us  but 
against  our  gods,  whom  he  has  deserted  and  betrayed.' 

Constantine,  leaving  Salonica  probably  in  the  early  days  of 
June  324,  led  his  army  towards  Adrianople,  a  city  which  had 
already  played,  as  it  did  subsequently  for  many  centuries,  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  It  is 
situated  in  the  fork  made  by  the  junction  of  the  Maritza,  the 
ancient  Hebrus,  and  its  tributary  the  Tunja,  a  name  which  keeps 
the  echo  of  the  ancient  Tonus.  It  is  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Maritza  and  the  southern  of  the  Tunja.  The  camp  of  Licinius 
extended  for  200  stadia  from  the  Tunja  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Maritza.5  His  line  extended  throughout  this  long  distance,  so 
that  he  might  command  all  the  fords  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
position  behind  the  river  was  a  strong  one,  the  town  and  country 
where  Licinius  was  encamped  sloping  to  the  river,  while  the  opposite 
shore  was  in  most  parts  swampy.  Licinius  had  constructed 
entrenchments  for  still  further  defence.  Here  he  waited  to  be 
attacked.6  Constantine,  after  a  march  under  a  midsummer  sun 
and  through  a  trying  country,  arrived  at  the  western  shore  of  the 
Maritza  near  Adrianople.  Eealising  that  his  men  were  weary 
with  their  long  march  from  Salonica,  that  his  powerful  and 
experienced  enemy  had  strengthened  a  naturally  strong  position 
with  all  his  military  skill,  Constantine  was  in  no  hurry  to  attack. 
During  several  days  the  opposing  armies  remained  inactive  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Maritza,  except  for  some  skirmishes,  fought 
probably  in  the  attempt  to  take  possession  of  suitable  fords.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  out  clearly  what  were  the  precise  tactics  of 
Constantine ;  but  it  appears  evident  that  amid  the  display  of 
building  a  raft  bridge  across  the  river,  for  which  his  troops 
brought  logs  from  the  forest,  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was 
diverted,  and  a  force  of  5000  archers  and  eighty  horsemen  secretly 
passed  over  a  ford  and  hid  themselves  in  the  forest.  Then  Con- 
stantine, taking  with  him  twelve  horsemen,  crossed  the  river 
himself,  was  probably  joined  by  the  5000  archers,  and  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  during  which  the  main  body  of  his 
army  crossed  apparently  without  opposition.  In  the  midst  of  the 
great  fight  which  at  once  took  place  Constantine  contrived  to  force 
the  enemy  to  leave  his  entrenched  camp  and  fight  where  Licinius 
had  no  advantage  of  position.  The  general  engagement  took 
place  on  3  July. 

5  Zosimus  and  Fragm.  Vales.  °  Ibid. 
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Constan tine's  troops  were  mostly  Dalmatians,  but  amongst 
them,  according  to  Jordanes,  were  Goths.7  His  army,  well  dis- 
ciplined and  largely  composed  of  veterans,  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  men  of  Asia  Minor  under  Licinius,  who,  though  more 
numerous,  were  ill-disciplined.8  Nevertheless  the  battle  was  hotly 
contested  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  long  July  day.  It 
was  towards  sunset  when  the  camp  itself  was  captured.  Soon  the 
struggle  became  a  sauve  qui  peut.  Thirty- four  thousand  of  the 
army  of  Licinius  were  slain.  On  the  following  days  many  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle  field  surrendered  and  on  the  invitation 
of  Constantine  9  joined  his  army  ;  others  he  pardoned  and  per- 
mitted to  go  to  their  homes.  The  remainder  fled  with  Licinius 
himself  to  Byzantium.  Though  Constantine  had  received  a  slight 
wound  he  had  gained  a  notable  victory.  The  first  act  in  the 
drama  had  ended  unfavourably  for  the  pagan  cause.  Eusebius 
states  that  Constantine  gave  orders  not  to  pursue  Licinius,  believing 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  come  to  terms ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  Constantine's  wound  and  the  fact  that  Byzantium  was  his 
enemy's  strongest  position  in  Europe  made  him  advance  cautiously. 
Licinius  may  have  proposed  terms,  but  such  proposal  did  not 
delay  his  own  flight  to  Byzantium,  nor,  once  that  Constantine  was 
ready  to  follow,  did  negotiations  diminish  the  steady  tenacity  of  his 
pursuer.10 

Licinius  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  but  his  cause  was  far 
from  being  lost,  because  he  was  still  master  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of 
Byzantium  and  Asia  Minor.  So  long  as  his  fleet  held  the  Straits 
at  each  end  of  the  sea  of  Marmora  the  army  of  Constantine  could 
not  cross  into  the  territory  which  still  acknowledged  his  rule  ; 
Byzantium,  to  which  Constantine  laid  siege  as  soon  as  his  army 
arrived  before  its  walls,  could  not  be  starved  into  surrender ;  and 
Licinius  could  not  be  prevented  from  gathering  together  a  new 
army.  His  European  army  had  been  diminished  and  disorganised, 
but  his  great  strength  lay  in  Asia  Minor.  His  first  object  was  to 
gain  time,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  new  troops.  It  was  of 
supreme  importance  that  he  should  keep  command  of  the  sea  from 
the  Aegean  to  the  Euxine,  so  as  to  prevent  the  victorious  army 
of  his  enemy  from  crossing  into  Asia  Minor.  It  was  hardly  less 
important  that  he  should  prevent  the  fleet  under  Crispus  from 
landing  an  expedition  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so  as 
to  make  a  diversion  when  Constantine  should  endeavour  to  cross. 
It  was  impossible  to  forecast  what  Crispus  intended  to  attempt 
with  his  fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys  and  two  thousand  transports 
collected  at  Salonica.  The  landing  of  troops  south  of  the  Dar- 
danelles was  the  more  cautious  project,  the  forcing  of  an  entry  to 

7  De  rebus  Geticis,  c.  21,  and  Brev.  Chron. 

8  Fragm.  Vales.  9  Vita,  ii.  10.  lu  Ibid.  ii.  11. 
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the  Dardanelles  the  bolder  but  more  difficult.  Licinius  had  to 
prepare  for  either  event.  Against  the  two  hundred  galleys  under 
Crispus  Licinius  was  able  to  oppose  three  hundred  and  fifty  vessels, 
some  of  which  were  triremes.  With  this  superiority  in  naval  force 
one  wonders  why  his  admiral,  Amandus,  did  not  solve  the  question 
of  the  destination  of  the  enemy's  fleet  by  boldly  crossing  to  Salonica 
and  attacking  the  enemy  in  its  bay.  The  objections  to  this  course 
were  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  for  his  undecked  war  ships  and  the 
chance  of  missing  the  enemy. 

Licinius  chose  another  plan,  and  by  concentrating  a  great 
number  of  his  ships  at  the  Dardanelles  judged  that  his  fleet  would 
serve  the  triple  purpose  of  preventing  the  victualling  of  the  besiegers 
of  Byzantium,  of  hindering  the  army  of  Constantine  from  crossing 
into  Bithynia,  and  of  making  the  landing  of  an  army  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  transports  of  Crispus  an 
extremely  hazardous  undertaking.  In  accordance  with  this 
decision  he  sent  nearly  all  his  ships  to  the  Dardanelles.  Some 
were  left  at  Gallipoli  to  prevent  the  army  of  Constantine  or  any 
part  of  it  from  crossing  over  to  Lampsacus,  but  two  hundred 
went  to  the  Aegean  end  of  the  Straits.  The  ships  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  Kum  Kali,  or,  as  Zosimus  calls  it,  Ajantus,  from 
the  great  mound  near  it  still  called  the  Tomb  of  Ajax.  There 
Amandus,  the  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet,  waited  on  the  defensive 
for  the  arrival  of  Crispus.  Nor  had  he  long  to  wait.  Crispus 
followed  the  example  of  his  father  and  struck  boldly  and  quickly. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople  on  3  July,  and  almost 
certainly  during  the  same  month,  Crispus  led  his  fleet  from 
Salonica  towards  the  Dardanelles,  following  the  north  coast  of  the 
Aegean,  in  order  to  avoid  the  strong  current  which  generally  sets 
southwards.  The  passage  of  the  Straits  from  the  west  is  usually 
extremely  difficult  for  sailing  vessels,  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe's 
ship,  for  example,  being  on  one  occasion  detained  at  the  entrance 
by  contrary  winds  for  two  months.  The  prevailing  northerly  wind 
is  aided  by  a  strong  current  which  sets  out  of  the  Straits  into  the 
Aegean  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Though  the  ships  of  Crispus 
were  galleys,  and  propelled  by  thirty  oarsmen  each,  they  also 
employed  sails.  Moreover  they  were  acting  as  a  convoying  force 
for  two  thousand  transports,  which  would  be  dependent  very  largely 
on  their  sails. 

When  the  fleet  of  Crispus  arrived  at  the  Dardanelles  his  enemy 
Amandus  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  position  if  his  ships 
had  covered  the  whole  entrance  of  the  Straits,  or  even  if  they  had 
been  stationed  on  the  north  or  weather  side  of  the  Straits.  Wind 
and  current  would  have  been  in  his  favour.  He  had  chosen  how- 
ever to  place  them  on  the  southern  side.  Crispus  advanced  with 
only  eighty  of  his  galleys.     It  is  doubtful  whether  he  considered 
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his  best  chance  of  success  was  to  attack  with  a  limited  number  of 
his  best  ships  or  whether  the  necessity  of  protecting  his  convoy 
compelled  him  to  leave  some  of  his  galleys  behind.  Zosimus  says 
that  only  this  number  came  on,  because  the  Straits,  on  account  of 
their  narrowness,  are  not  suited  for  a  great  number  of  ships.  As 
the  Straits  at  their  opening,  which  Amandus  had  chosen  for  the 
struggle,  are  nearly  two  miles  wide,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
ancient  method  of  naval  warfare  in  order  to  understand  the 
observation  of  Zosimus.  The  eighty  galleys  came  on  in  order  and 
in  line.  The  language  employed  implies  that  they  advanced  *  ships 
abreast '  and  not  '  in  line  ahead.'  Coming  from  the  north  they 
would  endeavour  to  round  Cape  Hellas  and  get  as  far  within  the 
Straits  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  to  windward  of  the  fleet  of  Amandus, 
and  would  then,  while  preserving  their  line,  attack  the  two  hundred 
ships  of  the  enemy.  But,  says  the  same  author,  the  ships  of 
Amandus  came  on  without  any  plan  of  battle.11  The  admiral 
indeed  made  the  mistake  of  believing  that  the  small  number  of 
Constantine's  ships  would  be  easily  overpowered  and  even  captured. 
Battle  was  joined  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides.  Crispus's  line 
attacked  the  disorderly  crowd  of  vessels  under  Amandus,  which 
nevertheless  fought  with  courage  enough.  But  in  resisting  the 
well  planned  attack  of  Crispus  his  own  ships  fell  foul  of  each  other, 
so  that  their  numbers  were  an  encumbrance.  In  the  general 
action  which  followed  some  ships  of  Amandus  were  sunk,  and 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  leapt  into  the  sea.  Yet  victory  was 
difficult  against  so  great  a  numerical  superiority.  The  fight  only 
ended  with  the  day.  The  losses  on  each  side  were  heavy  and  the 
result  indecisive.  When  night  fell  each  fleet  withdrew,  that  of 
Amandus  to  its  old  position  in  the  Harbour  of  Ajax,  that  of  Crispus 
to  the  opposite  or  northern  shore  of  the  Dardanelles  at  Elaeus,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Cape  Hellas. 

The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  following  morning.  A  strong 
northerly  gale  was  blowing  when  Amandus  left  the  Harbour  of 
Ajax.  Apparently  he  did  not  know  until  he  left  the  harbour  that 
during  the  night  the  remainder  of  the  galleys  of  Crispus  had 
arrived  and  had  taken  up  their  position  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet. 
He  was  dismayed  at  the  increased  number  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  at  first,  says  Zosimus,  hesitated  to  attack.  Probably  he 
concluded  that  battle  in  the  open  sea  was  better  for  him  than  to 
wait  to  be  attacked.12     The  hesitation  passed  and  his  fleet  once 

11  <rvu  ouSe/ito  Ta|et. 

12  Wietersheim,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Volkerwanderung,  suggests  that  in  the 
first  day's  fight  Crispus  had  cut  his  enemy's  fleet  in  two,  and  that  this  is  the  explana- 
tion of  a  part  of  it  being  found  at  Elaeus  on  the  second  day.  He  makes  the  mis- 
take, in  which  he  is  joined  by  some  other  writers,  of  misunderstanding  a  somewhat 
obscure  passage  of  Zosimus,  ii.  24.  Beading  it  with  the  context  I  feel  sure  that  the 
ships  at  Elaeus  were  those  of  Crispus  and  not  a  section  of  the  fleet  of  Amandus. 
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more  prepared  to  defend  itself  or  to  attack.  Once  more  Crispus 
would  endeavour  to  bring  his  line  of  battle  to  windward  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  the  fight  would  begin  by  an  attack  while  his  ships 
ran  before  the  wind.  Under  the  influence  of  the  gale  and  strong 
current  the  ships  of  both  fleets  would  drift  out  to  sea  rapidly 
to  the  south-west,  and  possibly  it  was  the  intention  of  Crispus, 
recognising  that  the  superiority  in  seamanship  was  on  his  side,  to 
draw  or  force  his  enemy  as  far  from  the  Straits  as  possible.  In 
the  open  sea  each  side  had  to  deal  with  battle  and  breeze,  and 
galley  rammed  galley  amid  cross  seas  where  the  best  seamanship 
told.  About  midday,  while  a  running  fight  was  still  going  on,  the 
wind  dropped,  but  still  the  battle  went  on,  both  fleets  being  then  a 
few  miles  from  the  Dardanelles.  Shortly  afterwards  the  wind 
went  right  round  and  suddenly  there  sprang  up  a  southerly  gale. 
A  panic  took  place  among  the  crews  in  the  fleet  of  Amandus.  In 
unreasoning  haste  to  escape  they  attempted  to  gain  the  shore. 
Many  ships  were  driven  upon  the  Asiatic  coast  to  the  south  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Near  its  entrance  and  somewhat  south  of  it  is  a 
group  of  rocks  and  islets,  upon  which  many  ships  are  even  now 
drifted  by  the  strong  currents.  Upon  them  many  galleys,  whose 
pilots  were  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the  place  and  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  enemy  and  from  the  storm,  ran  aground  and  were 
wrecked.  Others  were  captured  and  sunk.  The  narrative  of  the 
fight  points  on  the  one  side  to  a  well  disciplined  fleet,  manned  by 
expert  sailors,  and  on  the  other  to  disorder  and  bad  seamanship. 
A  hundred  and  thirty  ships  of  the  fleet  of  Licinius  and  five 
thousand  of  their  crews  perished. 

Crispus  now,  with  the  wind  full  in  his  favour,  entered  the 
Dardanelles,  taking  with  him  his  large  convoy.  Galleys  and 
transports  would  run  before  the  gale  with  great  speed.  The 
passage  was  easy  and  uninterrupted  until  he  reached  Gallipoli,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Straits,  where  a  final  but  feeble  contest  took 
place  with  the  portion  of  the  hostile  fleet  which  had  been  there 
stationed  to  prevent  Constantine's  army  from  crossing.  So 
complete  was  the  defeat  that  Amandus,  with  four  ships  saved  from 
the  general  wreck,  was  barely  able  to  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
troops  of  Licinius  at  Lampsacus.13  Crispus,  with  his  victorious 
fleet  and  his  convoy  of  transports  carrying  troops  and  provisions 
for  his  father's  army,  made  an  undisputed  and  triumphal  passage 
to  the  Bosporus.  Amandus  had  been  completely  beaten  and  after 
his  defeat  we  hear  no  more  of  him  or  of  his  master's  fleet.  Once 
more  the  pagan  cause  had  lost  and  the  naval  battles  completed 
the  second  act  of  the  great  drama  of  the  campaign. 

Constantine  since  his  arrival  before  Byzantium  had  kept  the 
city  closely  invested.     His  army  had  built  earthworks  outside  the 

13  Fragm.  Vales. 
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landward  walls  and  had  made  them  almost  as  high  as  the  walls 
themselves.  Turrets  higher  than  the  walls  from  which  the 
besieged  were  attacked  with  darts  were  built  upon  the  earthworks. 
Battering-rams  and  other  machines  were  already  in  position. 
Deserters  from  the  city  fled  to  his  camp.14  Everything  promised 
that  the  city  would  soon  surrender.  Eusebius  indeed  implies15 
that  Constantine  hoped  that  Licinius  while  in  the  city  would 
propose  terms,  and  that  it  was  only  somewhat  later,  when  he  found 
that  Licinius  was  pushing  on  his  preparations  for  resistance,  that 
he  determined  to  attack  him  across  the  Straits.  For  when  the 
defeated  emperor  learned  the  disasters  of  his  fleet  he  recognised 
that  Byzantium,  with  a  hostile  army  on  its  landward  side  and  the 
powerful  fleet  almost  at  hand  to  make  a  naval  blockade,  was  no 
longer  a  safe  place  for  him.  Accordingly  he  decided  to  leave 
Byzantium  to  take  care  of  itself  while  he  crossed  the  Bosporus  and 
continued  the  struggle  on  the  Asiatic  side.  He  passed  over  to 
Chalcedon,  the  modern  Kadikeui,  which  was  immediately  opposite 
Byzantium  and  distant  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  He  took 
with  him  all  his  available  treasure  and  probably  a  number  of  his 
best  troops.  He  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  his 
friends  to  rally  round  him.  He  believed,  says  Zosimus,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  gather  immediately  a  powerful  army  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  had  already  while  in  Byzantium  raised  Martinianus, 
master  of  the  household  troops,16  to  the  dangerous  dignity  of 
Caesar,  and  sent  him  off  to  take  command  of  the  troops  at 
Lampsacus,  who  were  to  prevent  any  portion  of  Constantine's  army 
from  passing  over  into  Asia  at  the  Dardanelles. 

Licinius  established  his  headquarters  at  Chalcedon,  then  and 
for  half  a  century  later  a  walled  city.17  He  pushed  forward  his 
preparations  during  the  next  few  weeks  for  what  he  seems  to  have 
recognised  must  be  a  final  struggle  for  empire  and  for  life  between 
himself  and  his  brother-in-law.  As  his  followers  came  in  they  were 
encamped  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  to  the  north  of  the  city — 
that  is  to  say,  at  and  near  Scutari,  then  called  Chrysopolis.18  But 
time  was  necessary  in  order  to  collect  more  men  and  form  them 
into  an  army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  enter  into  negotiations, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  make  a  friendly  arrangement.  Constan- 
tine on  his  part  consented  and  drew  up  conditions,  but,  says 
Eusebius,19  while  Licinius  accepted  and  swore  to  observe  them  he 
was  secretly  levying  forces  wherever  he  could.     These  negotiations 

14  Euseb.  Vita,  ii.  10  and  11.  ,5  Ibid.  ii.  2. 

10  Magister  officiorum.  The  Latin  words  are  used  by  Zosimus.  Coins  exist  on 
which  he  is  called  Augustus. 

17  The  walls  were  destroyed  by  Valens  and  their  foundations  used  by  Suliman  the 
Great  for  the  mosque  called  after  him  (Gyllius,  De  Bosphoro). 

18  Socrates  Scholasticus,  1.  4  ;  Fragm.  Vales. ;  Zosimus. 

19  Vita,  ii.  15. 
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probably  occupied  two  or  three  weeks.  The  hastily  collected  army 
which  gathered  together  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  Licinius  con- 
sisted of  130,000  men.20  As  it  soon  became  manifest  that  no 
crossing  would  be  attempted  at  Lampsacus  Martinianus,  with  those 
under  him,  was  recalled  to  Chalcedon.  From  all  sides  every 
available  man  was  brought  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bosporus. 
In  his  army  were  a  number  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  under  one  of 
their  chiefs,  the  royal  Alica  or  Aliquaca.21  The  army,  though  pos- 
sibly as  numerous  as  that  of  Constantine,  would  almost  neces- 
sarily be  ill-disciplined,  because  hastily  formed,  probably  ill-armed, 
and  ill-fitted  to  fight  against  a  victorious  army.  Licinius,  who 
had  maintained  his  headquarters  within  Chalcedon,  quitted  the 
city,  probably  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  Constantine's  prepara- 
tions for  crossing  into  Asia  were  complete;  he  took  the  field, 
and  announced  that  he  would  himself  lead  his  army  against  the 
enemy. 

During  the  few  weeks  which  elapsed  between  the  naval  battles 
and  18  September,  and  while  Licinius  was  occupied  in  collecting 
and  organising  his  new  army,  Constantine  was  preparing  to  trans- 
port his  army  across  the  Bosporus.  The  galleys  and  transports 
under  Crispus  were  ill-adapted  and  insufficient  for  rapidly  disem- 
barking an  army,  and  accordingly  Constantine  in  all  haste  was 
building  light  vessels  of  small  draught  and  taking  possession  of  all 
the  small  ships  which  he  could  find  on  the  Thracian  coasts.  Mean- 
time he  was  also  endeavouring  to  decide  where  would  be  the  most 
convenient  place  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  army.  His  activity 
in  making  preparations  for  the  passage  would  be  known  to  Licinius. 
What  the  latter  did  not  know  was  where  a  landing  would  be 
attempted.  He  would  have  learned  that  the  army  and  fleet  of  his 
foe  were  gathered  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  that  the  preparations 
pointed  to  an  attempt  to  cross  it.  He  would  have  men  stationed 
on  the  look-out  at  the  Giant's  Mountain,  at  Chamlija,  and  at  other 
conspicuous  points  which  command  the  Straits  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. But  Constantine  with  his  ships  and  shallow  boats  might 
attempt  to  land  his  force  either  on  the  Bosporus  or  even  in  the 
rear  of  the  hostile  army,  anywhere  between  Scutari  and  Ismid. 
Scutari  was  manifestly  the  best  place  at  which  to  await  the  develop- 
ment of  his  enemy's  plans. 

Constantine  selected  a  spot  for  landing  his  troops  which  Zosimus 
says  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  named  the  Hieron, 
or  Sacred  Cape,  and  was   two  hundred   stadia  from  Chalcedon. 

20  Zosimus. 

21  Fragm.  Vales.  Burckhardt,  Die  Zeit  Constantins  des  Orossen,  p.  333,  suggests 
with  some  probability  that  Aliquaca  is  a  corruption  of  aliqua  causa.  The  statement 
that  Goths  were  present  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  who  describes  the  foreign  auxiliaries 
and  reproaches  Licinius,  with  taking  barbarians  into  his  service,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  Constantine  did  the  same. 
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The  situation  of  the  Hieron  is  well  known,  and  traces  of  the  ancient 
temple  to  Zeus,  from  which  it  received  its  name,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
It  was  north  of  Anatolia  Kavak  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty  stadia  from  Chalcedon.  But  the  country 
behind  Hieron  consists  of  steep  hills  and  deep  valleys,  which  in  the 
fourth  century  were  doubtless  covered  with  the  thick  forests  of 
which  many  portions  still  remain.  It  is  unlikely  that  Constantine 
would  have  chosen  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hieron  as 
a  landing-place  for  his  troops.  If  however  we  follow  the  other 
indication  of  Zosimus  and  look  for  a  suitable  place  'near  the 
mouth  of  the  Pontus '  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  stadia,  or  about 
twenty-four  miles,  from  Chalcedon,  we  shall  find  that  Eiva  will 
supply  all  that  is  needed.  Near  the  Black  Sea  end  of  the  Bosporus, 
and  between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  through 
mid-stream,  a  small  river  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  village 
of  Biva,  where  there  is  now  a  lifeboat  station.  Formerly  called  the 
Bhebas,  its  valley  is  known  during  at  least  two  thousand  years  to 
have  supported  a  population  of  agriculturists  and  foresters.  This 
probably  supplied  the  route  which  Constantine  chose  for  the  advance 
of  his  army.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  a  sandbank  bars 
the  entry  of  ordinary  sailing  vessels,  and  along  a  stretch  of  coast  of 
upwards  of  a  mile  between  it  and  the  entrance  to  the  Bosporus,  the 
shore  is  convenient  for  landing  troops,  provided  the  ships  and  boats 
are  of  light  draught,  and  it  is  such  vessels,  as  Zosimus  tells  us,  that 
Constantine  had  been  building.  The  valley  of  the  Biva  is  almost 
parallel  with  the  Bosporus,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  river  are 
the  series  of  steep  hills  and  valleys  already  mentioned.  The  Biva 
valley  was  then  under  culture  and  clear  of  forests,  and  its  gentle  ascent 
through  a  distance  of  half  the  length  of  the  Bosporus  would  furnish 
the  easiest  route  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
this  was  the  one  taken  by  the  invading  army.  Thence  to  the  hills 
of  Scutari  would  be  only  a  three  or  four  hours'  march  along  a 
tableland  on  which  roads  have  existed  for  many  centuries,  the  most 
important  of  them  being  the  Bom  an  road  leading  from  Scutari  to 
Ismid,  which  passes  between  the  two  hills  of  Chamlija  at  Scutari. 
Here,  says  Zosimus — that  is,  upon  and  near  these  hills — Licinius 
set  his  army  in  battle  array. 

The  disembarkation  was  apparently  unopposed.  Indeed  all  the 
circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  the  landing  of  Constantine's 
army  was  a  surprise.  When  accomplished,  the  fleet,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  was  sent  to  make  its  way  and  to  carry  rein- 
forcements down  the  Bosporus.  Four  or  five  hours  would  take  the 
ships  from  Biva  to  Scutari.  Possibly,  as  a  modern  author 
affirms,22  troops  were  landed  at  Scutari,  defended  their  position  with 

22  Duruy's  Histoire  des  Romains,  vii.  33.     I  do  not  know  his  authority  for  this 
statement. 
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entrenchmeilts,  and  thus  were  ready  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  rear,  or  at  least  to  cause  a  diversion  in  order  to  enable  the 
main  body  of  Constantine's  army  to  advance  undisturbed.  Even 
after  the  army  had  landed  in  Asia  Minor  Licinius  made  one 
more  attempt  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.23  He  had  been  out- 
generalled  by  his  enemy  in  effecting  an  unopposed  landing,  and  must 
have  considered  his  chances  of  success  thereby  greatly  lessened 
But  the  proposals  for  peace  were  too  late.  Military  considerations 
alone  were  enough  to  prevent  Constantine  from  listening  to  any 
terms  except  upon  the  basis  of  unconditional  surrender.  Licinius 
had  already  so  well  taken  advantage  of  the  necessary  delays  of  the 
invasion  as  to  have  collected  an  army  of  130,000  men,  and  these 
numbers  were  daily  increasing.  Accordingly  Constantine  pressed 
on  towards  Chrysopolis,  the  modern  Scutari.  Where  the  two 
armies  met  first  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  upon  the  heights 
of  Chamlija,  where  a  road  leading  from  the  Riva  valley  joins  the 
Roman  road  which  passes  between  the  two  hills  known  by  that 
name.  If  so  there  would  be  probably  a  series  of  small  engage- 
ments until  the  main  body  of  each  army  encountered  the  other 
where  most  of  the  contemporary  authors  agree  to  place  the  battle — 
namely,  at  Chrysopolis  itself.24 

The  great  fight  took  place  on  18  or  20  September.  Upon  its 
issue  depended  the  question  whether  Christianity  should  be 
persecuted  or  established,  whether  Constantine  or  Licinius  should 
be  sole  lord  of  the  Roman  world.  One  side  fought  under  the  cross- 
crowned  labarum,  for  Christ  and  Christendom  ;  the  other  for  the 
ancient  gods.  We  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  with  such  an 
issue  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested.  Though  Licinius  had 
had  the  choice  of  position,  Constantine  had  the  better  army.  Two 
battles  had  been  lost  and  everything  depended  on  the  issue  of  that 
now  impending.  Licinius  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  If 
a  somewhat  pathetic  story  told  by  Eusebius  be  true,  Licinius  had 
lost  confidence  in  his  gods,  for  he  ordered  his  soldiers  not  to  attack 
the  wing  of  Constantine's  army  where  the  labarum  was  carried  aloft. 
Nevertheless  the  tale  of  the  number  killed  shows  that  the  battle 
was  hard-fought.  When  however  the  soldiers  of  Licinius  saw  or 
learned  that  the  galleys  of  the  enemy  had  arrived,  many  of  them 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  or  fled.25  Out  of  his  army 
of  130,000  only  thirty  thousand  escaped.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Valesian  Fragment  states  that  25,000  were  killed.  Within 
two  days  the  army  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  third  act  in  the  great 
struggle  had  ended  in  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  last  pagan  army. 

23  Euseb.  Vita,  ii.  16. 

84  Zosimus  is  vague  and  says  the  great  fight  was  in  the  country  between  Chalcedon 
and  Hieron  (ii.  26),  which  would  tend  to  show  that  there  were  a  series  of  engagements 
before  the  final  one.     Socrates  Scholasticus  says  it  was  at  Chrysopolis. 

25  Fragm.  Vales. 
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» 
Licinius  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  and  fled  to  Nicornedia. 
Martinianus,  the  emperor  of  a  day,  was  captured  the  day  after  the 
battle  and  at  once  executed.26 

Licinius  reached  Nicornedia  with  a  remnant  only  of  his  cavalry 
and  a  few  thousand  dispirited  soldiers.  The  victorious  army  pur- 
sued, following  no  doubt  the  Eoman  military  road  from  Scutari  to 
Smandra,  thence  to  Gibseh,  passing  by  the  traditional  tomb  of  Hanni- 
bal, at  both  of  which  places  the  ruins  of  ancient  Eoman  castles 
remain,  and  thence  to  Nicornedia.  Constantine  followed  rapidly 
and  proposed  at  once  to  lay  siege  to  the  eastern  capital.  The 
defeated  emperor  recognised  from  the  first  that  resistance  could  not 
be  made  successfully  behind  its  walls  and  resolved  to  save  himself 
by  submission.  His  wife  left  the  threatened  city,  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  her  brother,  and  besought  him  to  show  mercy.  Constan- 
tine consented  to  spare  the  life  of  Licinius  for  the  sake  of  his  sister. 
But  the  promise  was  coupled  with  humiliating  conditions.  The 
fallen  emperor  left  his  capital  for  his  enemy's  camp,  knelt  before 
the  conqueror,  implored  his  pardon,  formally  divested  himself  of 
the  imperial  purple,  and  publicly  acknowledged  Constantine  as  his 
lord  and  master.  Zosimus  speaks  of  him  on  a  previous  occasion  as 
acting  *  with  his  usual  vanity,'  and  to  a  vain  man  the  conditions 
to  which  he  had  to  submit  to  save  his  life  must  have  been  extremely 
galling.  Pardon  was  granted  publicly  and  confirmed  on  oath. 
Thereupon  Licinius  was  allowed  once  more,  but  for  once  only,  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  guest  at  the  imperial  table.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  was  sent  off  to  Salonica.  There,  contra  religionem  sacramenti, 
says  Eutropius,  with  whom  Zosimus  agrees,  he  was  put  to  death 
after  a  few  months.  The  cause,  the  date,  and  even  the  manner  of 
his  death  are  variously  given.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  a  later  writer 27 
states,  that  Licinius  gathered  barbarians  and  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
renew  the  struggle,  and  that  for  this  reason  Constantine  condemned 
him  to  death.  Zosimus  however  knows  nothing  of  a  plot. 
Constantine,  says  another  author,  taught  by  the  example  of  his 
father-in-law,  feared  that  Licinius  would  once  more  assume  the 
purple  and  found  it  opportune  to  his  purpose  to  put  him  to  death.28 
Eusebius  glosses  over  the  death  by  simply  stating  that  the  tyrant 
and  enemy  of  God  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  law  of  arms,29 
evidently  also  knowing  nothing  of  a  plot.  Zonaras  30  states  that 
the  soldiers  complained  of  the  disloyalty  of  Licinius,  and  that 
these  plaints  were  referred  to  the  senate,  who  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  story  is  not  probable.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death,  he  was  manifestly  a  dangerous  rival. 

26  Theophanes   says    he    had  been    Caesar   for    three    months    (p.    13).      The 

author  of  the  Fragm.   Vales,  says  that  Martinianus  was  pardoned  and  banished    to 

Cappadocia.  27  Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  i.  4. 

28  Fragm.  Vales.                      20  Vita,  ii.  18.                       30  Epitome,  xii.  1. 
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On  the  defeat  of  Licinius  becoming  known  the  Byzantians  and 
Chalcedonians  at  once  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror  and 
Constantine  became  undisputed  emperor.  He  did  not  forget  the 
services  the  Christians  had  rendered  him.  The  Milan  decree  was 
everywhere  recognised,  and  in  325  the  most  important  council  of 
the  church,  the  first  general  council,  met  at  Nicaea,  thirty  miles 
from  Nicomedia,  and  framed  the  most  important  articles  of  what 
has  remained  for  centuries  the  creed  of  Christendom  and  its  great 
bond  of  union.  Five  years  afterwards  the  conqueror  made  the  New 
Eome,  or,  as  the  world  decided  to  call  it  after  its  illustrious  founder, 
Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

The  struggle  between  the  rival  emperors  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  a  religious  war,  and  the  assertion  has  been  almost  as 
often  denied.  Eusebius  represents  it  as  solely  one  for  religion, 
and  describes  the  emperor  who  had  stood  for  Christ  as  influenced 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  his  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  cause.  But,  while  it  would  be  wilful  blindness  to  over- 
look the  ambition  of  each  of  the  combatants,  the  struggle  became  in 
actual  fact  one  of  religion,  because  while  Licinius  appealed  to  the 
pagan  population  Constantine,  hailed  as  a  deliverer  by  the  Christians, 
threw  in  his  lot  with  them  and  linked  their  triumph  or  failure  with 
his  own  fortune  as  a  claimant  for  the  imperial  throne.  He  had 
won,  and  they  shared  in  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  conqueror. 
The  campaign  which  finished  with  the  submission  of  Licinius 
at  Nicomedia  led  directly  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  the  state.  Those  who  still  clung  to  paganism  were 
too  numerous  to  be  disregarded  and  for  a  little  while  had  to  be 
tolerated.  Certain  cults  and  certain  practices  could  not  be  put 
down.  The  victor  did  not  venture  to  prohibit  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  capital  from  paying  the  special  honours  which  they  had 
long  rendered  to  Tyche.31  But  the  scale  which  had  been  gradually 
turning  in  favour  of  the  Christian  side  at  once  went  definitely 
down.  Eemembering  that  sacrifices  were  always  and  everywhere 
the  test  of  pagan  or  of  Christian  belief,  the  defeat  of  paganism  may 
be  best  shown  by  the  legislation  regarding  them.  Family  sacrifices 
had  been  forbidden  as  early  as  321.  An  imperial  decree  was 
shortly  issued  by  which  state  sacrifices  were  also  abolished.32  The 
decree  marked  the  formal  abandonment  of  paganism  as  the  esta- 
blished religion.  It  was  an  absolutely  new  departure.  Once  sacri- 
fices ceased  to  be  offered  there  was  little  use  for  the  temples,  and 

31  Schultze,  Der  Untergang  des  griechisch-rbmischen  Heidentums,  i.  55,  where  the 
question  is  fully  examined. 

32  Euseb.,  Vita,  ii.  45.  The  edict  itself  is  not  in  existence,  but  Eusebius  quotes 
its  substance  on  several  occasions.  Schultze  cites  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.,  but  Burckhardt 
qualifies  the  citation  as  vague  and  indefinite.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
Constantine  abolished  the  public  sacrifices  which  were  the  most  obnoxius  to  the 
Christians. 
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before  many  years  passed  an  imperial  decree  closed  those  which 
still  remained  open.33  The  state  had  abandoned  its  associations 
with  the  old  religions  and  had  broken  with  the  traditions  of 
centuries.  Though  there  were  destined  to  be  attempts  at  reaction, 
yet  they  met  with  merely  temporary  success. 

The  substitution  of  official  Christianity  for  official  paganism 
was  one  of  those  measures  in  human  progress  which  once  accom- 
plished could  never  be  reversed.  Before  the  fourth  century  closed 
every  Koman  subject  was  ordered  to  become  a  Christian,  and  the 
Christian  church  in  consequence  absorbed  many  pagan  practices, 
sentiments,  and  superstitions.  This  result  however  is  one  with 
which  we  are  not  concerned  here.34  The  substitution  of  Christian 
belief  and  not  immoral  rites  for  the  manifest  incredibilities  and 
immoralities  of  the  old  faiths  gave  to  the  world  a  nobler  ideal  of 
conduct  and  of  life,  presented  to  it  a  divine  ideal  for  imitation, 
the  suggestion  of  a  Deity  constantly  present  as  the  inspirer  of 
purer  life,  and  held  out  more  definite  hopes  of  an  after  life.  The 
credit  for  the  change  is  deservedly  given  to  Constantine.  When  we 
remember  that,  while  he  was  building  a  temple  of  Pax  for  pagan 
worship  in  Eome,  his  Christian  church  of  Peace,  Hagia  Eirene,  was 
rising  in  Constantinople ;  that  in  the  chamber  under  the  commemo- 
rative column  in  Constantinople  he  placed  the  palladium  brought 
from  the  Elder  Eome  and  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  that  on  one 
of  his  coins  he  is  represented  as  Apollo,  while  on  the  reverse  is  the 
Christian  monogram,  and  that  in  a  dozen  different  ways  he  was 
endeavouring  to  win  or  retain  the  favour  of  each  of  the  great 
parties  :  we  may  fairly  term  him  opportunist.  But  from  first  to  last 
he  was  the  representative  of  a  movement  which  sometimes  carried 
him  forward  and  sometimes  was  directed  by  him  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  great  object  which  culminated  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  party.  Whether  his  action  was  due  to  the  over- 
mastering necessities  of  events  or  to  religious  conviction  is  com- 
paratively immaterial.  Christianity  had  proved  itself  capable  of 
finding  an  imperial  leader  who  could  fight  and  win  its  battles.  It 
became  more  and  more  an  influence  for  unifying  the  peoples  of  the 
empire,  until  before  long  all  Europe  believed  that  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  there  should  be  one  God,  one  church,  and  one 
emperor.  From  Ireland  to  the  Euphrates  it  held  all  races  and 
nations  together  until  the  election  of  Charlemagne  in  800. 

The  overthrow  of  organised  paganism,  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  now  on  the  full  tide  of  success,  and  the  long- 
enduring  results  of  the  campaign  against  Licinius  render  it  one  of 
the  epoch-making  events  of  history.  It  is  the  end  of  an  era. 
Official  paganism  ceased  :  state  Christianity  replaced  it  and  still 

33  Fragm.  Vales,  sec.  34. 

34  The  subject  is  fully  treated  by  M.  P.  Saintyves  in  Les  Saints  Successeurs  des 
Dieux,  Paris,  1907. 
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lives.  With  paganism  there  went  also  all  that  remained  of  the 
genius  which  had  inspired  pagan  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
thought.  In  these  matters  the  populations  of  the  empire  were 
already  on  the  down  grade  ;  but  the  decadence  was  largely  in- 
creased under  the  rigid  puritanism,  chiefly  due  to  antagonism 
towards  whatever  had  been  connected  with  pagan  worship,  of  the 
dominant  Christian  emperors  and  bishops  after  Constantine.  It 
required  many  centuries  before  the  barbarians  in  the  east,  and  still 
more  in  the  west,  were  able  to  appreciate  the  treasures  of  pagan 
art  or  before  the  Christian  world  generally  was  able  to  assimilate 
or  even  imitate  its  best  productions  or  understand  its  spirit. 

Edwin  Peaes. 

Note  on  the  Date  of  the  Campaign. 

The  date  of  the  campaign  which  terminated  at  Chrysopolis  is  in  dis- 
pute. There  is  general  agreement  that  the  Gothic  invasion,  which  was 
its  immediate  cause,  was  in  the  early  part  of  January  323.35  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  preparations  made  by  each  of  the  combatants,  especially 
the  collection  of  ships  from  many  places  by  both  sides,  the  building  of 
others,  the  construction  of  a  harbour  by  Constantine  at  Salonica,  and 
other  circumstances  all  point  to  the  expenditure  of  at  least  a  year,  so  that 
the  campaign  did  not  begin  till  324. 

Idatius  in  his  '  Chronicon  '  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  campaign  was  fought  in  324.  Cedrenus  however  states  that  the  war 
with  Licinius  ending  at  Chrysopolis  occupied  one  year  and  eight  months 
(p.  224).  Seeck  discusses  the  question  and  arrives  at  the  same  result  as 
Idatius,  thereby  departing  from  the  conclusion  of  almost  all  other  modern 
writers  ranging  from  Tillemont  and  Gibbon,  who  fix  the  campaign  in  323. 
Even  Mommsen,  though  with  some  hesitation,  adopted  323,  basing  himself 
upon  the  statement  that  the  submission  of  Egypt  was  between  the  battle 
of  Adrianople  and  that  of  Chrysopolis,  a  statement  which  Wilcken 36 
contends  was  incorrect.  New  light  however  has  been  recently  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  the  discovery  of  a  papyrus  in  the  Cairo  Museum, 
coming  from  Theadelphia.  A  communication  to  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  in  its  Bulletin  of  June  1906,  by  M.  Pierre 
Jouquet,  shows  on  new  evidence  that  the  campaign  was  in  324,  and 
appears  conclusive  on  the  point.  The  obvious  objection  arises  that,  as 
the  council  of  Nicaea  was  probably  in  325,  the  time  between  the  end  of 
September  324  and  the  meeting  of  the  council  is  insufficient  for  the 
necessary  preparations.  But  even  if  323  were  the  date  of  the  campaign 
it  is  evident  that  such  preparations,  including  sending  citations  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops  and  other  clergy,  some  in  Spain  and  even 
more  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  others  in  Scythia  and 
Persia,  outside  the  empire,  must  have  commenced  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  All  the  evidence  shows  that  travelling  both  by  land  and  sea  was 
very  slow,  although  Eusebius  37  says  that  the  persons  summoned  to  the 
council  came  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  almost  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 

35  Seeck,  Zeitschr.  der  Savigny  Stifiung  filr  Rechtsgeschichte,  Koman.  Abth., 
x.  189-195,  1889. 

36  Archiv  filr  Papyriosforschung,  iii.  382.  37  Vita,  iii.  6. 
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Petrus  Canisius  and  the  German 

Counter- Reformation 

i. 

4  LL  students  of  the  inner  life  of  the  sixteenth  century  will  be 
A  grateful  to  Father  Braunsberger  for  his  sumptuous  edition  of 
the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest 
German  Jesuits.1  We  do  not  indeed  learn  very  much  that  is  new 
as  to  the  broad  lines  of  policy  or  even  as  to  the  influence  of 
Canisius  on  Germany  ;  but  we  have  a  series  of  illuminating  side- 
lights upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Lutheran  and  catholic  influences, 
and  illustrations,  the  more  shining  that  many  of  them  come  from 
the  admission  of  enemies,  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  con- 
quering society  in  some  of  its  least  questionable  aspects  and  as 
represented  by  one  of  its  most  unquestionable  heroes.  For  such 
assuredly  Canisius  was,  despite  all  narrowness.  This  has  long  been 
known.  There  was  a  collection  of  his  letters,  about  one  hundred  in 
number,  prepared  in  1662  at  Freiburg,  but  never  published;  also  a 
life  by  Kader,  1614,  and  another  by  Sacchino,  1616,  and  many 
incidental  notices  scattered  up  and  down  contemporary  writings. 
There  are  in  addition  several  modern  studies,  notably  one  by  Boero, 
1852,  and  one  by  Paul  Drews,  1892.  So  it  is  not  clear  that  these 
volumes  will  lead  to  great  changes  in  our  views  on  any  material 
matters.  Still  the  previous  knowledge  of  Canisius  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  hundreds  of  letters  and  even  more 
numerous  monumenta  which  the  editor  has  collected  from  all  the 
archives  of  Europe.  He  speaks  of  searching  in  more  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty  libraries  and  shops  in  many  different  countries, 
in  England,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  The 
editing  is  a  marvel  of  industrious  accuracy.  Exhaustive  accounts 
are  given  of  the  source  and  circumstances  of  every  letter.  The 
volumes  now  published  reach  only  to  the  beginning  of  1565, 
and  at  this  rate  there  will  be  three  or  four  more  needed  to  bring 
the  collection  down  to  the  close  of  Canisius's  provincialate  in  1569. 

1  Beati  Petri  Canisii,  S.I.,  Ejpistulae  et  Acta ;  collegit  et  adnotationibus  illus- 
travit  Otto  Braunsberger  eiusdem  societatis  sacerdos.  i.-iv.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  : 
Herder,  1896-1905). 
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Although  he  doubtless  owed  something  to  Boero  the  gigantic 
labours  of  Father  Braunsberger  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  each  volume  contains  from  800  to  1000  large 
octavo  pages.  Use  has  been  made  of  the  letters  by  Janssen  and 
also  by  Father  Bernhard  Duhr  in  his  recent  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten 
in  den  Ldndern  deutscher  Zunge.2  This  book,  designed  as  much  for 
the  general  reader  as  the  student,  has  every  merit  except  the  glazed 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  and  contains  interesting  reproductions 
of  contemporary  woodcuts,  alike  of  places  and  people.  The  account 
of  Canisius  is  lucid  and  concise,  if  a  little  dull,  and  there  is  a  long 
narrative  of  the  development  of  the  Jesuit  colleges. 

Still  it  is  more  interesting  to  follow  the  course  of  things  in  the 
order  of  the  movement  as  we  have  them  in  the  actual  letters. 
These,  it  must  be  noted,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of 
Canisius  himself,  but  include  large  numbers  written  by  Lannoy,  by 
the  secretary  Polanco,  and  many  others  from  Cardinal  Hosius, 
Natalis,  the  imperial  chancellor,  the  emperor  himself,  and 
Cardinal  Otto  Truchsess.  In  the  first  volume  there  are  some 
from  Ignatius  himself,  while  the  monumenta  with  which  each 
volume  closes  are  yet  more  various  in  their  sources.  The 
whole  creates  an  impression  of  the  man's  character  singularly 
attractive  and  winning.  Doubtless,  intolerance  and  obstinate 
conservatism  are  defects.  But  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  prejudice 
cannot  be  held  to  differentiate  Canisius  from  his  compeers  or 
his  adversaries  in  that  age.  What  does  differentiate  him  is  a 
certain  tenderness  and  even  sweetness  of  temper,  a  sense  of  the 
needs  of  religion  in  his  own  country,  a  mingled  zeal  and  method,  a 
human  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  do  the  best  for  his  subordinates, 
not  always  to  be  found  united  with  that  ascetic  austerity  of  life  in 
which  Canisius  was  an  expert.  Unlike  one  of  his  failures  who 
renounced  his  vows,  Canisius  did  not  feel  that  he  ceased  to  be  a 
man  because  he  was  a  Jesuit,3  and  we  see  in  him  the  very  best 
product  of  a  system  always  wonderful  even  in  its  worst  embodiments. 
The  autobiographical  fragments  with  which  the  first  volume 
opens  confirm  the  impression  of  the  letters.  Short  as  they  are, 
they  are  of  a  transparent  simplicity  which  enhances  their  worth,  and 
throw  much  light  on  the  time,  the  middle  period  of  Luther's  move- 
ment. It  will  be  convenient  to  draw  on  them  first  and  get  a  view 
of  the  man's  activities  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  letters. 

Born  at  Nimeguen  on  8  May,  1521,  Canisius  was  the  child  of 
wealthy  parents,  who  looked  for  him  to  make  a  fine  alliance.  He 
writes  a  vivid  account  of  his  boyhood,  which  errs  only  on  the  score 
of  humility.     Many  of  his  regrets  we  need  not  take  very  seriously 

2  Erster  Band:    Geschichte  der  Jesuiten  in  den  Ldndern  deutscher  Zunge  im 
XVI.  Jahrhundert.     (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder,  1907.) 

3  Video  enim  quantae  sit  molis,  in  religione  bene  progredi,  cum  homo  in  non 
hominem  sit  transmutandus  (Erasmus  Volckerus  to  Canisius,  iv.  703). 

c  2 
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Due  doubtless  in  part  to  excessive  modesty,  they  are  even  more  the 
result  of  that  absurd  conception  of  education  which  measures  it 
entirely  by  mental  pursuits,  and  tries  to  treat  children  as  though 
they  ought  to  behave  like  grown  men  and  women  and  were  guilty  of 
sin  or  folly  whenever  they  did  not  do  so.  What  Canisius  tells  us 
is  merely  that  he  was  idle,  fond  of  games  and  of  playing  the  fool, 
absorbed  in  the  common  cares  and  interests  of  boys.  One  interest- 
ing religious  experience  he  relates.  When  kneeling  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Nimeguen,  he  felt  a  clear  inward  persuasion  of  the 
vanity  of  worldly  things.  This  is  quite  natural ;  just  what  ought  to 
be  remembered  by  a  saint  reviving  his  memories  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
Of  even  greater  interest  is  Canisius's  lament  over  the  carelessness 
and  irreligion  in  which  the  younger  generation  had  come  to  be 
brought  up.  Mr.  Pollard  has  told  us  that  '  the  sixteenth  century  was 
really  one  of  secularisation.'  Numerous  evidences  of  this  fact  can 
be  found  both  in  these  letters  and  those  of  a  man  so  different 
as  the  French  antiquary  Etienne  Pasquier.  When  he  tells  us  that 
he  not  only  frequently  assisted  as  '  server  at  the  mass,'  but  some- 
times '  acted  '  the  priest's  part,  he  stretches  a  hand  across  the  ages 
to  children  of  different  faiths  and  alien  civilisations.4  He  goes  on 
to  make  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  folly  of  those  who  hinder 
children  educating  themselves  in  this  way  and  the  pedantry  of  those 
who  can  see  no  wisdom  save  in  the  stereotyped  '  bookish '  methods. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  insight  into  the  child  mind  shown  here  and  in  other 
places  that  enabled  Canisius  to  compose  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  Komancompendiums,  to  anticipate  in  fact  the  penny  catechism. 
Nimeguen  he  left  at  fifteen  and  was  sent  to  Cologne  to  school. 
His  master  he  never  ceased  to  revere.5  After  confessing  his  own 
shortcomings  he  laments  the  habit  of  throwing  the  well-born 
youth  into  unnecessary  temptations.     He  says  they  are  almost 

4  Igitur  Sacrificantibus  aliis  libenter  inserviebam,  imo  Sacerdotis  personam  mihi 
sumebam  puer,  et  illius  aemulabar  officium  cantando,  officiando,  sacrificando,  pre- 
cando :  Exprimebam,  ut  poteram,  coram  aequalibus  ea  munia,  quae  sacris  operantis 
sunt  propria.  Videantur  haec  studia  prorsus  puerilia,  sed  in  quibus  aliquando  tamen 
apparet  futura  mentis  indoles,  et  mirabilis  providentiae  tuae  ratio  a  sapientibus 
cernitur  atque  comprobatur.  Nunc  vero  peius  cum  pueris  agitur,  quando  ea  quae 
puerili  pietati  congruere  possint,  illi  subtrahuntur  aetati,  quae  paulatim  a  lacte  ad 
solidiorem  cibum  erat  perducenda.  Non  intelligunt  sapientes  isti,  quot  modis  tu 
summa  sapientia  te  tuosque  sermones  ad  captum  infantiae  et  insipientiae  nostrae 
accommodasti,  longeque  aliter  parvulis  quam  viris  et  grandaevis  tuae  munificentiae 
dona  communicari,  quotidie  res  ipsa  testatur  (i.  12). 

5  There  is  a  touching  description  of  his  debt  to  his  old  master.  '  Illius  consilia, 
mores,  exempla  novam  veluti  lucem  inferebant  oculis  et  auribus  meis.  Illius  authori- 
tate  frangebam  et  comprimebam  praecipites  motus  ac  sanos  ardores  adolescentiae  ; 
illius  familiaritate  contentus,  reliquas  necessitudines  et  sodalitates  facile  negligebam. 
Nullus  (quod  sciam)  fuit  mihi  turn  charior,  atque  coniunctior  tantumque  illius  iudicio 
tribuebam  quantum  a  filio  pater  desideraret.  Neque  solum  in  confessione  secreta  me 
totum  illi  et  saepe  quidem,  aperiebam,  verum  etiam,  priusquam  nocte  cubitum  con- 
cederem,  exponebam  illi  famiiiari  colloquio  (tanta  erat  fiducia)  lapsus,  ineptias,  et 
sordes  animae  meae '  (i.  18). 
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driven  to  copy  the  corrupt  manners  of  their  elders.  In  spite, 
perhaps  in  consequence,  of  all  this  Canisius  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  able  to  set  before  himself  the  ideals  of  celibacy  and  '  religion.' 
Even  as  a  boy  he  often  wore  a  hair  shirt  of  his  own  accord ;  later 
on  we  find  his  superiors  at  Borne  more  than  once  recommending 
him  to  moderate  his  austerities.  Strictness  always  attracted  him 
and  he  tells  us  of  his  early  admiration  for  St.  Francis.  He  studied  the 
civil  law  at  Cologne  and  the  canon  law  at  Louvain,  though  theology 
attracted  him  more.  There  follow  some  paragraphs  of  penitential 
rhetoric,  which  are  purely  commonplace  and  tell  us  little. 

The  next  document  or  '  testament'  contains  a  few  more  facts.  It 
was  on  8  May  1543,  his  birthday,  that  he  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  Mainz.  Not  till  three  years  later  was  he  ordained  priest  at 
Cologne.  He  relates  the  troubles  of  the  first  Jesuits  in  that  rapidly 
Lutheranised  city,  tells  of  journeys  to  Trent  and  Eome.  Both 
the  letters  and  the  '  testament '  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
ascetic  life  of  the  Jesuit  college.  He  was  at  one  time  sent  as  a 
sort  of  ambassador  to  Charles  V  by  the  catholic  clergy  of  Cologne, 
in  terror  of  an  ecclesiastical  coup  d'etat  on  the  part  of  the  heretical 
archbishop  Hermann  of  Wied.  Partly  owing  to  success  in  this 
enterprise  began  that  friendship  with  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Augsburg 
(Otto  Truchsess)  which  was  destined  to  bear  such  fruit  for  the  society. 
Through  the  latter's  instrumentality  Canisius  was  sent  in  1547  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  thence  on  to  Bologna,  speaking  there  during 
that  brief  session  of  the  council,  and  so  to  Borne  and  Messina.  For 
some  reason,  perhaps  apprenticeship,  Ignatius  sent  him  to  Sicily, 
where  he  spent  about  a  year  teaching  rhetoric.  His  true  place  was 
at  the  post  of  danger  in  the  centre  of  the  revolt  in  his  own  country. 
In  1549  he  was  sent  to  Ingolstadt  at  the  request  of  Duke  William, 
who  wanted  Jesuit  theologians.  It  was  on  his  way  back  that,  in 
company  with  Salmeron  and  Le  Jay,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at 
Bologna.  His  life-work  was  now  beginning.  He  became  rector  of 
the  university  of  Ingolstadt  in  1550,  although  the  statutes  were 
against  a  religious  holding  the  office.  A  little  later,  rather  against 
his  will,  he  was  forced  by  Duke  Albrecht  to  become  vice-chancellor. 
At  the  emperor's  request  he  went  to  Vienna  in  1552  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  college.  His  lectures  were  crowded,  but  perhaps 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  his  lectures  had  even 
more  influence.  (Austria  and  Bavaria  were,  it  will  be  remembered, 
almost  entirely  Lutheran  at  this  time.)  In  1557  the  emperor  selected 
him  to  represent  the  catholics  at  the  abortive  conference  at  Worms, 
wherein  his  activity  is  admirably  delineated  by  Paul  Drews.  He 
was  created  Provincial  of  Upper  Germany  in  1556,  and  held  this 
office  until  his  resignation  in  1569.  His  great  work  was  to  develop 
and  secure  the  collegiate  system  of  the  society  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria.     To  his  insight  and  wisdom  and  feeling  for  the  nature  of 
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his  task  more  than  to  any  other  cause  is  probably  due  the  amazing 
success  of  the  Counter-Keformation  in  Southern  Germany.  Not 
merely  did  he  superintend  and  guide  the  whole  educational  move- 
ment (for  it  is  clear  he  was  an  '  educationalist,'  not  merely  an 
educational  manoeuvrer  ;  this  comes  out  in  some  of  the  complaints 
he  sent  so  frequently  to  Eome),  he  was  also  a  preacher  of  no 
mean  order,  popular  and  convincing  alike  at  Cologne,  Vienna, 
Munich,  Ingolstadt,  and  above  all  Augsburg. 

Thirdly,  we  find  Canisius  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
important  and  final  deliberations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  acting  as 
adviser  to  Cardinal  Hosius  and  the  emperor,  as  intermediary 
between  Morone,  the  legate,  and  Ferdinand.  After  the  council  he 
seems  to  have  had  more  influence  than  any  one  else  in  causing  the 
pope's  permission  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  to  be  practically  a  dead 
letter,  by  interpreting  very  strictly  the  conditions  on  which  the  chalice 
was  to  be  granted.  At  the  suggestion  of  Pius  IV  he  peregrinated 
Germany,  and  did  more  than  any  other  single  person  to  recover  to 
the  Koman  obedience  many  of  the  German  princes  whose  allegiance 
was  either  broken  or  breaking.  Canisius's  success  was  due  to  the 
combination  of  qualities  he  displayed.  Of  strong  Teutonic  sym- 
pathies, he  refused  to  admit  merely  foreign  or  Italian  methods.  He 
believed  in  conciliatory  measures  and  persuasion  rather  than  mere 
coercion,  although  only  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  Above  all  things 
he  felt  that  the  key  of  the  position  lay  in  the  education  of  the  young ; 
he  was  anxious  to  supply  a  really  good  article  in  the  colleges  ;  refused 
to  take  piety  as  a  substitute  for  learning  in  his  professors.  These 
things  added  to  his  personal  charm  and  austerity  of  life  contributed 
to  a  success  which  is  almost  unparalleled  in  history. 

II. 

The  picture  as  painted  by  Canisius  and  his  correspondents  of  the 
condition  both  of  Germany  in  general  and  Teutonic  Catholicism  in 
particular  is  not  pleasing.  We  must  doubtless  allow  for  a  severely 
ascetic  attitude  towards  social  life,  and  for  a  view  of  religion  to 
which  everything  novel  was  entirely  evil.  Lutheran  views  are 
Satanismus,  and  Mary  of  England  is  '  a  second  Judith.'  Even  so, 
the  general  features  are  too  plain  to  be  disregarded.  In  all  classes 
luxury  is  growing  at  the  expense  of  discipline.  Lutheran  preachers 
in  Canisius's  view  owe  much  of  their  attractive  powers  to  their 
way  of  saying  what  people  like,  not  what  is  good  for  them.  But 
the  same  tendencies  show  themselves  in  the  adherents  of  the  old 
religion.  There  was  much  friction  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
cathedral  chapter  at  Augsburg.  Clearly  a  great  deal  of  it  is  due 
to  the  higher  standard  of  life,  both  clerical  and  lay,  upheld  by  the 
members  of  the  society  and  Canisius  himself.  The  latter  is  accused 
of  inveighing  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  of  invading  parochial 
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jurisdiction,  of  stating  or  implying  that  outside  his  order  there  is 
no  real  holiness,  of  making  confession  dangerous  by  prurient  ques- 
tions, and  indeed  of  most  of  those  faults  which  so  often  brought 
the  Jesuits  into  conflict  with  other  catholics.  But  from  Canisius's 
reply  and  from  incidental  notices  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  blame  rested  not  upon  the  Jesuits  but  upon  the 
manner  of  life  of  their  adversaries.  Growing  secularity  and  the 
inefficiency  consequent  on  luxury  brought  the  German  clergy  into 
contempt  both  in  Augsburg  and  Bavaria.  During  the  '  visitation  ' 
of  Bavaria,  admirably  described  in  the  fourth  volume,  it  came  out 
that  some  of  the  clergy  were  ignorant  even  of  the  words  of  the 
services.  The  peasants  often  left  the  church  if  they  saw  that 
only  the  local  priest  was  to  officiate.  We  have  numerous 
earnest  appeals  to  the  society  to  provide  regular  preachers  not  only 
at  Augsburg  but  at  Dillingen,  Ingolstadt,  and  Munich,  and  also 
for  the  archduchesses  of  Austria.  There  are  pretty  clear  evidences 
that  so  far  as  real  teaching  was  desired  it  was  proved  by  experience 
that  nobody  else  could  be  relied  upon. 

On  the  other  hand  the  effects  of  the  Jesuit  preaching  were 
prodigious.  Notice  after  notice  testifies  to  the  results  of  Canisius's 
sermons,  whether  at  Augsburg  or  elsewhere,  so  much  so  that  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  leave  even  to  go  to  Trent  to  assist 
the  emperor,  while  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Augsburg 
chapter  concerned  his  frequent  absences.  For  this  there  was  cer- 
tainly some  cause,  as  he  was  in  receipt  of  the  usual  stipend.  His 
duties  as  Provincial  however  necessitated  frequent  absence.  His 
rival  Vittoria  thought  that  Canisius's  proper  work  was  preaching  and 
composing  catechisms,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  left  to  this 
and  not  encumbered  with  administrative  duties.  On  the  subject 
of  clerical  abuses  no  reformer  could  have  been  franker  than  was 
this  Jesuit.  '  No  class  is  so  much  despised  nowadays  as  the  mass 
priest.'  '  We  (i.e.  Germans)  are  less  diligent  in  observing  fasts 
than  in  getting  drunk.  Even  the  lads  in  the  streets  know  how  we 
interpret  the  obligation  to  fast.' 6  In  fact  it  was  the  *  simple  life  '  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers  more  than  any  other  cause  that  led  the  Germans 
to  admire  them  and  to  accept   their  teaching.7     Their  frugality 

■  Nee  potest  iuvare,  quin  etiam  spirituales  vix  ut  sint  valde  culpabiles,  qui  si  ex 
media  parte  tam  essent  diligentes  in  observando  ieiunio,  sicut  in  crapulas  ieiunium 
esset  hodie  ut  credo  minus  contemptibile,  secundo  sacerdotalis  ipsorum  castitas 
non  esset  adeo  rara  et  polluta.  .  .  .  Quomodo  autem  nos  clerici  hodie  ieiunemus 
norunt  domestici  et  vicini,  imo  pueri  fere  in  platea  (iv.  860).  Vere  polluimus  nostris 
manibus  immundis,  nostro  ore  illoto,  nostris  incircumcisis  cordibus,  nostra  scandalosa 
vita,  nostris  gravibus  abusibus.  Nota  est  avaritia  quam  saepe  quaerimus  et  promove- 
mus  apud  hoc  sacrificium,  nota  immundities,  nota  incuria  in  officiis  divinis  (p.  864). 
Nullus  status  sit  hodie  contemptibilior  als  der  mass  pffaffenn  (p.  866). 

7  Sed  praeter  hanc  doctrinae  confirmatam  nobis  existimationem,  quae  apud 
Germanos  imprimis  valet,  admirantur  etiam  ac  laudant  nostram  in  vita  frugalitatem. 
Nusquam  enim  exulare  magis  quam  in  Germania  videtur  sobrietas  abstinentiaque. 
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was  so  much  opposed  to  the  gluttonous  habits  everywhere  pre- 
valent that  it  could  not  fail  to  impress  itself.  Elsewhere  Canisius 
declares  that  there  is  nothing  so  foreign  to  the  German  mind  as 
abstinence.8  It  was  little  short  of  a  triumph  for  the  Jesuits  to 
limit  in  a  measure  the  excessive  prodigality  of  living,  which  was 
distinctive  of  the  time  and  place.  Doubtless  this  extravagance 
was  due  to  the  development  of  commerce  and  the  rise  of  new 
fortunes,  especially  in  a  capitalist  centre  like  Augsburg.  '  It  is  far 
more  common  among  catholics,'  he  says,  *  to  abuse  heretics  than  to 
practise  the  ordinances  of  the  church.'  The  zeal  of  heretics  for 
their  cause  puts  to  shame  the  coldness  and  laxity  of  nominal 
catholics,  who  are  characterised  by  a  deathlike  torpor,  and  rush  out 
of  church  like  a  pack  of  hounds  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  has  been 
sung  or  immediately  after  the  elevation  of  the  Host  (i.  383).  In 
places  otherwise  catholic  in  sympathy  there  is  such  a  dearth  of 
priests  that  the  people  have  to  be  content  with  Lutheran  ministers 
or  go  without;  in  others  the  bishops  wink  at  the  married  .clergy 
for  fear  of  worse  things. 

The  state  of  things  in  Vienna  is  indescribable.  There  are 
hardly  any  '  ministers  '  for  the  cathedral ;  the  parishes  are  either 
vacant  or  in  the  hands  of  Lutherans  or  persons  of  bad  life,  while 
no  more  than  a  score  of  priests  have  issued  from  the  university  in 
the  same  number  of  years.  Something  like  this  appears  generally 
the  condition  of  Germany.9  The  bishops  are  even  worse,  being 
occupied  mainly  in  money -making,  sport,  or  ostentatious  living.  ° 

Turn  illud  magni  facere  solent,  quod  gratis  doceamus,  nulla,  ut  reliqui,  salaria  ex- 
petentes,  praesertim  cum  in  profitendo  diligentiam  cum  doctrina  solida  coniunctam 
animadvertant  (i.  317). 

8  Quamvis  vix  ulli  reperiuntur,  qui  a  praescripta  ieiunandi  consuetudine  magis 
quam  Germani  alieni  sunt ;  unde  complures  in  omni  vita  nunquam  aut  raro 
admodum  ieiunasse  comperiuntur ;  nunc  tamen  ubi  de  ecclesiae  mente  atque  sen- 
tentia  certiores  facti  sunt  eandem  non  inviti  probare  et  amplecti  videntur.  Quin  et 
adeo  quibusdam  Ieiunationes  placent,  ut  non  solum  eas  diebus  ab  Ecclesia  prae- 
scriptis  observent,  verum  etiam  hebdomadatim  eas  ultro  sibi  indicant ;  praesertim 
eo  die,  quo  Christus  Dominus  diram  pro  nobis  mortem  in  cruce  perpessus  est 
(iii.  595). 

,J  La  Ecchieza  Cathedrale  qui  non  pud  trovar  ministri  e  officiali,  et  restano  le 
parochie  o  vacue,  overo  occupate  delli  apostate  et  persone  infami,  ne  li  giovani 
se  curono  del  sacerdotio  talmente  che  de  questa  Universita  (come  dicono)  in  20  anni 
quasi  non  sono  fatti  20  preti  (i.  444).  Nee  est  quicquam  videre  in  Germania  tristius 
atque  calamitosius,  quam  in  plerisque  ecclesiis  desiderari  Pastores,  multoque  magis 
concionatores  (iii.  321).  Cum  eo  usque  sparsa  per  Germaniam  hereticorum  zizania 
succreverint,  ac  prestandae  obedientiae  ratio  pene  nulla  sit,  religio  charitasque  nulla, 
summum  vero  quod  ventri  carnique  persolvitur  studium  (i.  334). 

10  Quis  fleat  satis  considerando  prelatos  et  Kegentes  in  Ierusalem.  Spirituales 
qui  deberent  esse  semper  in  templo,  illud  visitare  purgare  honorare  sanctificare,  quid 
faciunt  aliud,  quam  quod  de  templo  faciunt  ein  gwerb  hauss.  nihil  facientes  gratis, 
quaerentes  sua,  versantes  circa  schoff  und  ochsen,  vendentes  columbas  sedentes  bey 
iren  ochsen  benckhen,  warten  ires  geitzes  et  occupant  se  tantum  temporalibus.  .  .  . 
Libentius  ruunt  in  peccata  et  otium,  quam  discunt  et  docent,  libentius  versantur  cum 
equis  et  canibus  quam  cum  libris,  libentius  serviunt  mundo  quam  ecclesiae  (iii.  G33). 
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Of  the  cultivated  sceptical  prelates  of  the  Italian  renaissance  there 
is  little  sign.  The  highest  dignitaries  play  the  part  of  Judas,  and 
everybody  knows  it.11 

III. 

What  precisely  were  the  characteristics  of  the  preaching  which 
appealed  so  powerfully  to  a  nation  of  whom  such  things  could  be 
plausibly  reported,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  That  the  sermons 
of  Canisius  did  so  appeal  is  evident  from  many  direct  state- 
ments. The  accounts  from  Augsburg  are  the  most  striking. 
We  are  told  that  '  the  Lutherans  are  astounded  at  the  progress  he 
is  making ; 12  that  other  confessors  '  are  being  deserted.' 13  This  fact 
is  made  clear  by  the  attacks  of  the  chapters.     Besides  the  capture 

Verum  est  accessisse  abusus,  quod  spirituales  multi  sic  intenti  sunt  temporalibus, 
et  impediti  secularibus  negotiis,  ut  quod  praecipuum  erat  munus  negligant,  magis 
fastuosi  Principes,  quam  docti  episcopi,  meKores  venatores  quam  praedicatores 
(iii.  634). 

In  haereticos  clamare  pium  est,  in  nostra  vitia  saevire  magis  fructuosum.  de 
aliorum  defectibus  conqueri  zelus  appellatur,  sed  mortificare  carnem  nostram  cum 
vitiis  et  concupiscentiis  re  vera  zelus  est  secundum  scientiam  sanctorum.  Con- 
descendere  hominum  imperfectioni  prudentia  est  ut  vocant,  sed  in  omnibus  quaerere 
solum  quae  ad  aedificationem  prudentia  est  evangelica.  Dissimulare  abusus  sub- 
ditorum  pro  discretione  censetur,  sed  indiscretam  Praelatorum  indulgentiam  iudicabit 
Dominus  princeps  ille  pastorum.  Satis  est  communem  viam  ingredi  et  multitudinis 
exemplo  tegitur  nostra  tepiditas  (i.  228). 

Oltra  di  questo,  communemente  il  zelo  de  la  religione  non  bisogna  cercar  hora 
nelli  Tedeschi,  conciosiache  il  culto  divino  delli  cattolici  gia  e  ridotto  quasi  a  una 
fredda  predica  nelle  feste.  Kesta  solamente  il  nome  qui  della  quaresima ;  il  giegiunar 
non  si  tocca.  Oh  quanti  e  raro  visitare  1'  echiese,  star  alle  messe,  o  mostrar'  alcun 
gusto  dell'  antica  religione.  E  questo  dico  delli  cattolici,  gli  quali  con  il  nome  «osi 
restano.  Onde  essendo  ogni  di  quasi  almeno  una  messa  publica  in  la  nostra 
cappella,  la  quale  e  propinqua  a  tutti  gli  scolari  e  in  mezo  della  citta,  anchcrache  si 
suona  con  due  campane  alia  messa,  pur  tanta  e  la  poverta  delle  persone  che  vengono, 
che  quasi  con  denari  no  potreremo  comprare  doi  auditori,  benche  ci  danno  assai  la 
stima  della  dottrina  et  della  vita  buona  (1550)  (i.  309). 

11  Quod  quidam  abusi  sint  Indulgentiis  praedicando  et  vendendo  verum  est,  et 
nullus  Catholicus  probat.  .  .  .  Ita  quod  personae  sublimis  etiam  status  in  Ecclesia 
se  gerant  sicut  Iudas  inter  Apostolos  mit  silnd  und  schand,  verum  est  et  Catholici 
sagens  und  klagents  offentlich  (iii.  632). 

12  II  Patre  Canisio  ha  fatto  gran  cose  con  sue  quotidiane  prediche  et  essortationi 
in  questo  advento  passato,  et  conosciamo  chiaramente,  che  in  questa  citta  la  parte 
catholica  giornalmente  si  augmenta.  Per  questo  supplicamo  V.  S.  reverendissima  che 
facci  ogni  opera  per  che  il  detto  Padre  Canisio  non  sia  chiamato  al  concilio  per  che 
non  si  pud  credere  che  possi  fare  in  Trento  maggior  frutto  che  in  Augusta,  dove  non 
et  nissuno  par  suo,  et  in  Trento  non  mancano  molti  dotti  et  l'absentia  sua  darebbe 
occasione  et  causarebbe  la  defettione  di  molte  novelle  piante,  che  egli  ha  introdotto 
nella  chiesa  catholica  et  li  Predicatori  lutherani  pigliarebbono  forza  et  animo  li 
qualli  adesso  in  sua  presentia  stano  smariti,  ne  sanno  che  si  fare  o  dire,  vedendo  il 
populo  in  tanto  numero  seguire  il  Canisio  (iii.  601). 

13  Deseruntur  alii  Confessarii  Patres  et  ad  nos  accurritur,  quod  gaudeant  Augustani, 
nobis  potius  quam  cuivis  alii  aperire  atque  permittere  suas  conscientias ;  quanquam 
insipidus  est  plerisque  cibus,  cum  audiunt  sicut  et  passim  nunc  de  eo  rumor  spargitur, 
nostros  quibusdam  contractibus  usurariis  refragari,  et  restitutionem  urgere,  in  his 
quae  longo  multorum  usu  apud  Augustanos  male  confirmantur  (iii.  598). 
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» 
of  *  the  large  and  fat  fish,'  the  ladies  of  the  Fugger  family,  who  went 
over  from  Lutheranism  to  the  strictest  austerity,  there  are  stories 
of  many  other  conversions.  At  Cologne  many  even  of  the  students 
adopted  the  practice  of  frequent  communion.14  Effects  of  such  mar- 
vellous rapidity  seemed  to  have  been  due  rather  to  the  devotion  and 
austerity  of  the  preacher  than  to  eloquence  or  style.  Doubtless  also 
the  clearness  of  his  teaching  and  his  very  definite  view  of  dogmatic 
questions  had  the  attraction  of  contrast  for  an  age  which  had  been 
dosed  with  the  extravagance  of  the  Zwickau  prophets  and  a  senti- 
mental presentation  of  justification  by  faith.  But  more  perhaps  was 
due  to  preparation.  On  this  matter  we  owe  one  piece  of  evidence 
to  Canisius's  brother  Dietrich,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Munich, 
whose  foundation  is  related  in  these  letters.  He  says  that  his 
brother  frequently  spent  half  the  night  in  devotion  when  he  was  to 
preach  the  next  day,  and  that  he  fasted  continually  (iii.  600). 
Indeed  Canisius's  belief  in  self-discipline  as  a  means  of  spiritual 
power  would  have  done  credit  to  St.  Francis  and  is  not  agreeable 
to  modern  notions.  But  he  certainly  spared  others  sooner  than 
himself. 

What  were  the  intellectual  merits  of  his  preaching  ?  It  is  hard 
to  tell.  Probably  a  certain  simplicity  and  directness.  Canisius 
early  perceived  the  need  of  some  treatment  more  popular  and  less 
subtle  than  the  theology  of  the  schools  if  headway  was  to  be  made 
against  Lutheranism.15  To  this  is  due  the  Catechism,  which  became 
at  once  widely  popular  and  paved  the  way  for  others.  Canisius 
was  not  blind  to  the  need  of  going  slowly  and  of  humouring  the 
irritable  Teutons.  This  view  comes  out  very  strongly  in  the 
letters  to  Vittoria.10     Above  all  things  his  preaching  was  practical. 

14  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  some  of  the  Company  disapproved  of  any  introduction 
of  frequent  communion.  Displicet  tibi  passim  introductus  frequentius  communican- 
tium  usus.  Proponis  enim  pericula  hinc  emergentia,  citas  Basilium  de  baptismate. 
Sed  nobis  de  iuvenibus  est  mentio,  qui  si  praecipue  studiis  habent  servire,  Christo 
non  incommode  servient  saepius  confitendo  et  communicando  (to  Adriano  Adriani  S.  J., 
i.,208). 

15  Certo  per  satisfar  a  costoro  besogniara  lassar  la  subtilita,  la  longezza,  et 
obscurita,  tutti  vorriano  che  se  facesse  per  li  Catholici  un  Compendio  sicome  Philippi 
Melanchtone  ha  scritto  Locos  communes  per  li  suoi  in  Saxonia  (i.  444). 

10  Ingolstadii  nonnihil  offensi  videntur,  quod  arrogantius  fortasse  significaris, 
Eegem  in  tuis  haberi  manibus,  raro  aut  nunquam  consulueris  vel  convocaris,  atque  ita 
liberius,  re  prius  cum  aliis  non  communicata,  statueris  pleraque,  et  in  scriptis  tantum 
reliqueris.  Exigua  sunt  haec,  Pater,  et  quae  abs  te  excusari  posse  scio ;  sed  quid 
nonnunquam  concedi  possit,  quantumque  charitas  a  nobis  requirat,  quantique  referat 
lenitate  potius  quam  imperio  apud  Germanos  uti,  etiam  atque  etiam  providendum  est. 
.  .  .  Dominus  Iesus  qui  solus  perfectus  est  per  nos  omnia  fortiter  suaviterque  disponat 
(ii.  150). 

P.  Victoriae  scribo,  ut  commode  tractet  animos,  nee  statim  ea,  quae  optima  iudicat, 
extorquenda  putet ;  etiam  patiendo  vincitur,  et  paulatim  itur  longius,  dominus  pro- 
videbit,  nee  deseret  suos  (ii.  374). 

Questa  vehementia  di  animo  alii  absenti  non  noce,  ma  ben  a  quelli  forsa  che 
stanno  di  V.  K.  quando  loro  la  vedano  melanconica  et  difficile  over  rigorosa  nella  sua 
conversatione  et  modo  di  procedere.   Bisogna  di  considerare  la  tenerezza  di  Germani 
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Canisius  was  no  mere  learned  theologian ;  at  one  time,  indeed,  he 
was  alleged  to  be  a  little  weak  in  that  respect.  Still  less  was  he  a 
pompous  ecclesiastic.  He  was  full  of  human  sympathy  and  felt 
deeply  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  groaning  under  oppression  and 
commercial  greed.  The  modern  capitalist  system  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  Canisius  watched  and  condemned  its  early  development. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  he  was  deeply  and  sadly  impressed 
by  the  growing  luxury  and  ostentation  of  the  rich,  with  its 
accompanying  hard-heartedness.  And  he  said  what  he  thought. 
This  increased  his  vogue.  The  average  man  rather  likes  plain 
speaking  in  sermons.  It  makes  him  feel  better.  He  returns  with 
an  added  zest  to  the  practice  of  his  own  vices  after  hearing  them 
denounced.  We  can  well  believe  that  among  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  Augsburg  and  their  wives  and  daughters  the 
Lenten  penance  of  a  few  '  plain  words '  from  Father  Peter  was  a 
more  amusing  and  artistic  experience  than  accurate  accounts  of 
the  faith  that  alone  justifies.  Of  course  he  actually  converted 
many.  But  of  the  crowds  who  hung  upon  his  lips  many  must 
have  been  merely  seekers  after  a  new  sensation.  Judging  by  the 
reports  they  certainly  got  one.  He  told  them  that  they  were 
over-fond  of  food  and  given  to  drink,  wasteful  in  jewellery  and 
personal  adornment,  indifferent  to  the  cry  of  distress,  inattentive 
to  the  voice  of  the  church.17  He  contrasted  the  increase  of  poverty 
among  the  very  poor  with  the  yet  greater  increase  of  luxury 
among  the  rich.18     In  the  city  of  the  Fuggers  he  was  not  afraid  to 

li  quali  quasi  mai  arrivano  al  grado  di  tanta  patientia  et  perf ettione  nella  vita  spirituale, 
che  possano  sostenere  parole  dure  o  di  forte  reprehensioni.  Questa  e  la  condition 
della  gente  et  si  compensa  questa  imperfectione  con  molti  altri  doni  che  il  creatore  et 
segnor  nostro  li  dona  communemente  (iii.  252). 

17  Tanta  est  copia  annulorum  turpium,  et  ornamentorum,  ut  simul  si  comportaretur 
media  pars  ex  una  civitate  Augustana  et  in  pecuniam  converteretur,  possemus 
magnam  dare  contributionem  contra  Turcam,  vel  construere  hospitale,  vel  vicinos 
pagos  diu  inde  alere  (iv.  854). 

Canisius  12  Decembris  1563  auditores  monuit,  reos  esse  etiam  die  Obersten  welche 
die  boswichter  ungestraffet  lassen  und  gestadden  iren  Muttwillen  und  ungerechtigkeit 
wider  die  Armen,  lassen  die  unterthanen  beschedigen  durch  die  wilden  thieren,  durch 
wutherer,  durch  strassenrauber,  oder  sunst  schutzen  und  schurmen  beherbergen, 
verbergen  und  entschultigen  die  bosen  und  auffrurhrischen  (855). 

18  Vacamus  cupiditatibus  Christiani,  Christum  factis  abnegantes,  non  pietati,  sed 
luxui,  sed  ventri,  libidini,  quaestui,  ambitioni  prorsus  dediti :  charitas  friget,  exulat 
poenitentia,  cuius  et  nomen  horremus,  ridetur  antiqua  pietas,  sacramenta  integra 
reiciuntur,  cultus  divinus  aboletur,  sacrorum  vilescit  reverentia,  non  suus  virtuti  honos, 
non  piorum  benefactis  merita  constant,  fides  dumtaxat  in  labiis  natat  (iii.  278). 

Contenti  uno  vini  genere,  paucis  ferculis,  vestitu  frugali,  multum  ieiunabant,  in 
Adventu  ter,  alii  quotidie  et  praeparabant  suos  ad  hoc  festum.  Non  dubium  quin 
multi  haec  et  similia  plura  ex  suis  etiam  parentibus  audierint.  Quid  autem  nunc 
agitur  ?  Hoc  videtis,  non  opus  est  explicatione.  Quando  f uit  maior  et  communior 
caristia  an  holtz,  schmaltz,  ivein,  &c?  Quando  maior  superbia  visa  in  vestibus,  maior 
luxus  in  conviviis,  maior  turpitudo  et  plures  adulteri  ?  Vade  ad  mercatores  quales 
quam  graves  exercent  usuras,  quae  iuramenta,  quas  falsitates,  quas  practicas  com- 
mittunt,  gravant  enim  totum  mundum  offendentes  omnes  bonos,  et  laedentes  omnem 
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condemn  usury,  and  drew  upon  himself  much  odium  by  treating 
even  five  per  cent,  interest  as  sinful  and  refusing  absolution  to  those 
who  took  it.  A  twentieth-century  Christian  troubled  about  the 
state  of  things  that  has  issued  logically  from  the  principles  of 
competitive  capitalism  will  be  less  ready  than  his  forefathers  to  con- 
demn Canisius  as  a  vapouring  fool.  Owing  to  the  national  habits 
in  matters  of  the  table  he  regards  fasting  as  more  needful  than 
any  other  catholic  practice.19  He  laments  the  supine  indifference 
to  the  robbery  and  violence  to  which  the  poor  are  subjected,  and 
more  than  hints  that  the  rich  support  it.  Clearly,  it  was  not  the 
courtly  eloquence  of  '  a  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment '  that  affected 
so  powerfully  the  burghers  of  Augsburg.  There  may  not  be  any- 
thing original  in  all  this.     It  is  the  commonplace  of  pulpit  denun- 

charitatem  et  aequitatem.  .  .  .  Vade  ad  bibliopolas,  invenis  triplicem  vel  sextuplicem 
fidem,  et  earn  defensam  verbo  Dei  (iii.  646). 

Canisius  in  contione  23  Novembris  1561  Augustae  in  iemplo  cathedrali  habita 
interrogat : 

Spectando  superiores,  est  hoc  misereri  populi,  tarn  parum  curare  commune  bonum, 
gravare  subditos  vel  non  aufferre  gravamina  communia,  imponere  tributa  ?  Steurgelt, 
tribut  und  schatzung  2°  Spectando  divites,  quid  communius  quam  abuti  bonis  ad 
fastum,  luxum,  carnalem  vitam,  et  parum  cogitare  de  pauperibus  3°  Spectando 
communem  plebem,  nonne  durum  est,  neque  iustitiam  neque  misericordiam,  nee 
charitatem  esse,  sua  curare,  pauperes  negligere,  neque  de  parvo  neque  de  magno 
tribuere,  imo  etiam  mala  verba  dare  et  in  corde  male  iudicare,  proximum  esse  indignum 
nostra  misericordia  vel  eleemosyna,  esse  ignotum,  etc.,  et  sinimus  potius  nostra 
consumi  quam  ut  cedant  in  usum  proximi. 

Nonne  sund  und  schand,  quod  divites  tot  ilorenos  expendunt  in  unam  comessa- 
tionem  ut  10-20  vel  centum  pauperes  foveri  queant,  2°  non  inexcusabile  tot  nudos 
apparere  et  nos  abundare  vestibus  in  cista,  3°  Quis  non  arguat  mulieres,  quae  nullum 
modum  et  finem  faciunt  ornamentorum,  semper  nova  excogitant,  et  prae  aliis  videri 
volunt,  tantum  exponunt  in  vestem  quantum  antea  vel  sex  ante  paucos  annos,  nullus 
pannus  satis  delicatus,  nullus  cibus  satis  pretiosus,  nullum  vinum  satis  pretiosum, 
nullum  ornamentum  sufficiens,  ad  ventrem  et  terrenum  corpus  decorandum  et 
exaltandum.  Cives  volunt  esse  nobiles  et  junckeros  habere  filios,  nobiles  consumunt 
quantum  comites  et  principes.  Quid  ergo  mirum  a  Deo  nos  percuti  carestia  et  inedia, 
cum  non  simus  misericordes,  imo  etiam  tarn  turpiter  abutamur,  ut  melius  esset  et 
optabilius,  nos  esse  natos  mendicos  et  perseverare,  quam  quod  opes  nos  perducerent  ad 
peccata  et  scandala  imo  etiam  plerumque  ad  certam  damnationem.  Cogitate  fratres 
exemplum  Christi  et  commendatos  habete  vobis  pauperes.  1°  Nonne  tempus  ad  hoc 
monet  die  kalte  und  strenge  Zeit,  nonne  pauperes  potissimum  nunc  egent  nostra 
misericordia  2°  Quis  nescit  caristiam  liquorum  et  omnium  rerum,  quae  emi  debent 
3°  Quanta  turba  pauperum  quae  in  dies  augetur,  cum  artifices  etiam  non  habeant 
quod  agant,  et  gravantur  mit  der  hausshaltung  uxore  et  liberis,  non  possunt  operari, 
non  vendere,  vendentes  parum  lucrantur  (iii.  629). 

Est  opus  iustitiae  tegere  membra  Christi  qui  nostra  membra  superfluis  ornamus,  et 
in  vestibus  excedimus,  mit  den  ringen,  ketten,  halssband,  sammet  und  seiden,  licet 
Christus  dicat:  qui  mollibus  vestiuntur  in  domibus  regum  sunt  .  .  .  opus  prudentiae, 
Christianam  iuventutem  iuvare  in  honestis  studiis  et  orphanos  consolari,  qui  cupiunt 
esse  boni,  et  si  aliquando  male  agunt  corripiuntur  a  preceptoribus.  Nonne  opus  grati- 
tudinis  providere  illis  qui  quotidie  pro  nobis  orant  et  psallunt,  ornant  et  augent  cultum 
divinum,  et  impediuntur  studiis  et  praeceptis  ne  mendicent  (iii.  630). 

19  Dico  aperte  quod  nos  Germani  fere  plus  ieiunare  obligemur  quam  aliae  nationes, 
quia  non  minus  sed  magis  et  sepius  peccamus  crapula  et  ebrietate  et  inde  etiam 
appellemur,  dollen  vollen  deutschen  (iii.  645). 
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ciation  from  Isaiah's  day  to  our  own.  But  a  subject  that  made 
the  reputation  of  Chrysostom  might  not  unnaturally  assist 
that  of  Canisius.  Its  direct  and  '  actual '  characteristics  are 
obvious. 

In  this  connexion  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  account  given 
by  Staphylus  of  his  peregrination  of  Bavaria.  This  visitation  was 
undertaken  by  Staphylus  in  company  with  a  certain  Doctor  Martin, 
under  the  orders  and  with  the  authority  of  the  duke,  the  most 
convinced  and  unchanging  of  all  the  Jesuit  patrons.  Staphylus 
and  his  colleague  had  apparently  the  right  to  employ  '  the  secular 
arm  '  and  to  dismiss  recalcitrants  into  exile.  Their  main  complaint 
is  against  the  local  clergy.  Through  fondness  of  drink  and 
spending  their  time  in  taverns  they  have  lost  all  respect  among 
the  people,  who  are  for  the  most  part  addicted  to  Lutheranism  and 
violently  prejudiced  against  the  Jesuits.  At  this  time  the  lesser 
nobility  in  Upper  Bavaria  and  Austria  were  of  Lutheran  sympa- 
thies almost  without  exception.  Many  complaints  are  heard  of 
these  nobles  and  their  desire  to  introduce  '  the  sects,'  while  the 
situation  in  Vienna  was  aggravated  by  the  known  leanings  of  the 
king  of  the  Bomans  (Maximilian).  There  is  one  interesting  and 
humorous  detail  about  their  tour.  The  poor  brother  bewails  their 
comparative  failure  (but  indeed  they  seem  to  have  effected  a  good 
deal).  He  says  they  might  have  done  more  had  their  spirit  been 
piu  gagliarchy  and  then  falls  to  telling  the  truth  about  his  colleague. 
Martin  Stevordian  was  a  learned  man,  a  good  preacher,  but  fond 
of  his  beer  jug,  more  Germanico,  and  often  undid  through  the 
display  he  made  at  a  single  dinner  all  the  good  he  had  produced 
by  ten  sermons.  On  one  occasion  when  Staphylus  remonstrated 
his  colleague  drew  a  sword  and  tried  to  kill  him.  Fortunately  his 
attempt  was  not  successful,  nor  did  he  remember  it  next  morning. 
When  he  did  he  began  to  cry  bitterly  and  beg  off  (Staphylus  had 
threatened  to  renounce  his  companionship).  He  said  he  would 
never,  never  do  such  a  thing  again.  But,  alas  !  non  servavit  mihi 
Jidem.  He  was  very  often  drunk,  and  once  threatened  to  kill  the 
serving  boy — a  very  good  lad.  However,  but  for  this  peccadillo 
Martin  was  sincerus  et  bonus.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  drink 
did  not  go  down  the  gullets  of  the  country  parsons  and  their  pot 
companions.  It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  his  superiors 
refused  to  allow  Dr.  Martin  to  go  preaching  again  in  those  parts 
(iv.  729-31). 

IV. 

It  was  however  in  securing  by  education  a  new  race  of  loyal 
and  instructed  catholics  that  Canisius  won  his  greatest  successes. 
He  saw  that  in  the  existing  circumstances  the  only  real  hope  lay 
in  the  future,  and  that  by  using  the  decaying  monasteries  the 
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society  could  find  the  means  ready  to  its  hand.20  This  policy  it 
was  which  led  to  the  triumphs  and  also  to  the  troubles  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Vienna,  Ingolstadt,  Munich,  Dillingen,  and  elsewhere. 
Canisius  had  at  his  back  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  Dukes  William 
and  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  Cardinal  Otto  Truchsess,  bishop  of 
Augsburg.  Commonly,  indeed,  it  was  easier  to  win  royal  and 
imperial  countenance  than  the  support  of  their  councillors.  The 
entourage  was  in  fact  often  Lutheran,  or  at  least  anti-Jesuit,  in 
sympathy.  Cardinal  Otto  expressed  in  extravagant  terms  his 
desire  to  do  everything  for  the  college  at  Dillingen,  but  he  was 
found  by  his  friends  rather  a  broken  reed  and  was  never  quite 
trusted  by  the  authorities.21  True  he  supported  Canisius  in  his 
struggles  with  the  Augsburg  chapter.  But  it  was  at  all  times  hard 
to  get  money  out  of  him,  even  when  it  had  been  promised,  and 
although  the  society  took  the  precaution  of  making  a  definite  con- 
tract with  its  patron.  To  begin  with,  he  was  always  in  debt,  was 
sumptuous  and  extravagant  personally,  nor,  despite  his  zeal  for 
'  the  exercises,'  does  his  private  expenditure  appear  to  have  been 
checked.  From  the  very  first  his  sincerity,  or  rather  his  stability, 
had  been  questioned.22  Perhaps  nothing  shows  better  the  wisdom 
of  the  Jesuit  administration  than  its  refusal  to  jump  at  this  and 
other  offers.  Vittoria,  indeed,  was  always  starting  new  schemes 
and  pressing  on  fresh  colleges.  But  both  Canisius  and  the  Boman 
authorities  saw  that  there  must  be  a  proportion  both  of  men  and 
money  between  the  colleges  and  the  resources  of  the  society.  The 
dearth  of  men  was  the  main  difficulty.  Many  and  passionate  are 
the  appeals  of  Canisius  for  more  lecturers,  better  lecturers,  men 
in  decent  if  not  in  good  health,  men  who  to  piety  add  knowledge 
and  to  knowledge  the  power  of  imparting  it.  For,  as  he  says  more 
than  once,  spirituality  is  of  small  service  without  learning,  and 
teaching  power  is  more  useful  than  either.23      In  all  these  points 

20  Petatur  etiam  a  Summo  Pontifice,  quod  impetrari  commode  poterit,  ut  passim 
erigantur  Catholicae  Scholae,  translatis  in  eum  usum  Monasteriis  adeo  labefactis,  ut 
ea  vix  restitui  posse  putentur  (iv.  92). 

Praeterea  ut  catalogus  librorum,  qui  propter  suspectos  aut  impuros  authores 
prohiberi  ceperunt,moderationem  accipiat  Germanicae  nationi  accommodatam  (iv.  93). 

Sola  spes  ferme  est  in  puerilibus  seholis,  ut  seminarium  ecclesiae,  quod  in  senibus 
iam  emarcuit,  in  pueris  resuscitetur  (i.  562). 

Li  monasterii  ogni  di  piu  e  piu  sono  abbandonati  et  li  beni  se  applicano  al  fisco 
delli  secolari,  tanto  bene  nelle  terre  delli  catholici  come  delli  heretici. 

21  Dio  sa  che  io  no  ho  altro  fine,  altro  disegno,  di  tutta  mia  intentione,  che  di 
stabilir  questi  collegii,  per  li  quali  mettero  mia  anima,  mio  honore,  mia  robba,  mia 
vita,  et  mio  sangue  (Otto  Truchsess  to  Natalis  and  Canisius,  iv.  358). 

22  Dominus  ita  liberalem  nobis  Cardinalem  faciat,  sicut  videri  ille  vult  scribendo. 
Hoc  unum  addam  de  Consiliariis,  quod  non  adeo  favere  dicantur  Ecclesiasticis,  quodque 
in  numeranda  pecunia  soleant  libenter  cunctari  quantumvis  urgeat  Cardinalis  (iv.  378). 

23  Vero  e  che  il  Eeverendo  Padre  tiene  buona  cura  dello  spirito,  ma  io  vorria  anche 
veder  maggior  frutto  del  studio,  accio  piu  presto  et  melius  instrutti  uscessino  fuora 
della  philosophia  per  venir  alia  Theologia  et  alia  messa,  tanto  desolata  (i.  451). 
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Canisius  shows  himself  a  thorough  German,  and  although  always 
respectful  to  his  superiors  he  evidently  felt  that  the  Koman  authorities 
did  not  really  grasp  the  situation.  On  one  occasion  he  complained 
because  ten  new  professors  who  had  been  promised  had  not  been  sent 
from  Italy,  or  had  been  sent  elsewhere.  He  was  met  with  the  reply 
of  the  sovereign  authority  in  all  such  circumstances.  The  supreme 
power  does  not  bind  itself.  A  promise  is  merely  a  declaration  of 
intentions,  which  may  be  changed.  Words  which  in  private  men 
sound  like  a  promise  must  always  be  understood  with  a  tacit 
reservation,  if  the  good  oj  the  community  do  not  prevent.'2*  This 
was  far  from  being  the  sole  occasion  on  which  the  enthusiastic 
provincial  was  rebuked  by  the  cool  heads  at  Eome  for  demanding 
more  than  could  be  granted.  So  rapid  indeed  was  the  growth  of 
the  college  system  that  in  the  existing  conditions  it  must  have  been 
hard  to  provide  for  all  emergencies.  One  poor  father  complained 
at  Prague  of  the  number  of  tasks  he  had  to  perform,  being  rector, 
minister,  sub-minister,  cantor,  and  at  times  cook  also  (ii.  356). 

The  clearest  account  of  Canisius's  work  is  that  we  have  from 
Ingolstadt.  The  tone  of  the  place  was  very  bad  at  the  time  he 
became  rector.  No  university  in  Germany  was  so  drunken  or  so 
immoral,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Canisius  to  amend  the  disorders. 
His  jurisdiction  was  not  unlike  that  of  our  own  vice-chancellors 
in  the  palmy  days  of  '  chartered '  rights,  before  the  modern  passion 
for  uniformity  had  shorn  his  court  of  half  its  splendour  and  nearly 
all  its  terrors.  He  had  to  enforce  the  payment  of  debts,  to 
adjudicate  in  the  complaints  of  citizens  or  ladies  against  the 
students,  and  to  arrest  and  punish  (if  necessary  by  imprisonment) 
students  wandering  about  at  night — in  a  word,  to  combine  civil 
with  academic  authority.25  And  he  did  it.  Never  had  Ingol- 
stadt known  such  peace  and  quiet.26  There  are  not  a  few 
'  humours '  in  the  correspondence.     Moreover,  as  might   be   the 

Non  satis  aliquem  esse  nostris  titulum  Doctoratus,  neque  doctrinam  ipsam,  nisi 
docendi  quoque  talentum  et  facultatem  adferant  (iv.  322).  Quare  operae  pretium  esset, 
duos  et  doctos  et  mediocriter  sanos  donari  Professores  Ingolstadiensibus,  quos  ex  Urbe 
mitti  percupiunt  (iv.  764). 

24  Scrive  la  K.  vostra  che  temme  non  si  mandi  manco  gente  a  Monachio  che  fu 
promessa  pel  gli  altri  che  si  mandano  a  Trevere.  Questo  modo  di  parlar,  non  pare  a 
nostro  Padre  si  usi  con  lui  perche  non  e  solito  nella  compagnia  nostra,  che  H  subditi 
aleghino  promessi  delli  superiori  fatte  a  loro,  massime  in  queste  cose  apartenenti  al 
governo,  perche  quando  si  dicono  parole  che  sonano  promissione  sempre  si  intende  (si 
ben  non  si  splicasse)  la  coyiditione  del  maggior  servicio  divino,  et  maggior  ben  commune, 
et  pur  in  questo  negocio  sempre  penso  si  e  scritto  che  si  farebbe  quel  che  si  potesse 
(ii.  747). 

25  Sforzare  i  debitori  a  pagare  i  suoi  creditori,  sentire  le  querele  e  accusazioni  de, 
cittadini  e  donne  contra  li  scolari,  aristare,  riprendere  gli  imbricconi  e  discorrenti  le 
notti  per  le  strade,  mandarli  in  prigione  (i.  338). 

26  Fatentur  aperte  multi  studiosos  in  hoc  magistratu  egisse  quam  soleant  modestius  : 
communis  fuit  tranquillitas,  etiam  turn  quum  tumultuari  et  debachari  cum  venia 
posse  videntur,  feriis  scilicet  Bachanalibus  (i.  363). 
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case  in  even  a  modern  university,  the  difficulties  were  not  in 
variably  due  to  undergraduate  '  spirits.'  Here  is  an  instance : 
A  certain  abbot  had  sent  a  pig  for  a  present  to  one  of  the  medical 
professors  as  *  from  a  grateful  patient.'  Through  a  mistake  the 
pig  was  brought  to  the  house  of  another  professor,  also  unfortu- 
nately a  doctor.  The  one  charged  the  other  with  fraudulent 
detention  of  his  pig.  The  '  detaining  '  professor  retorted  that  his 
adversary  was  '  lying  in  his  throat.'  Since  both  were  members  of 
the  senate  it  was  decided  that  the  insults  had  arisen  not  out  of  any 
animus  or  desire  to  insult,  but  from  the  heat  of  anger  and  the 
detention  of  the  pig.  Each  is  ordered  to  refrain  from  insulting  the 
other.  They  promise  to  come  to  a  mutual  arrangement  about 
the  pig.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  difficulty  did  end  in  this 
easy  way. 

On  another  occasion  two  students  were  rusticated  for  two  years 
tanquam  grassatores  et  invasores  hominum  for  many  acts  of  disorder. 
These  included  the  beating  of  a  clerical  student  in  a  public  place, 
i.e.  a  dancing  school,  and  other  offences,  such  as  '  cutting ' 
lectures  and  attacking  other  students,  including  some  noblemen,  on 
St.  Catherine's  Day.  In  spite  of  prayers  and  supplications  the 
decision  was  adhered  to.  Eventually  however  they  were  allowed 
to  reside,  on  condition  that  they  attended  two  lectures  a  day,  and 
did  not  wander  about  the  streets  at  night,  and  during  the  winter 
considered  themselves  '  gated  '  at  eight  in  the  evening.  These 
conditions  they  did  not  observe,  and  one  of  them  made  a  most 
violent  attack  with  his  fists  on  somebody.  They  were  accord- 
ingly committed  to  prison,  but  let  out  in  order  to  find  bail  for 
themselves.  One  of  them  who  failed  to  do  this  was  *  sent  down.' 
A  young  gentleman  is  sent  to  prison  for  letting  off  bombardae 
and  frightening  the  townsfolk.  Things  got  so  bad  in  this  respect 
that  a  proclamation  was  issued  bidding  the  students  behave  as 
students  ought,  profit  by  their  tuition,  and  refrain  from  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  in  idleness.  They  are  warned  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disobedience.  It  is  better  to  have  a  small  university 
than  a  crowd  of  '  ne'er-do-weels.'  Bridegrooms  among  the  students 
are  forbidden  to  have  too  many  guests  at  their  weddings.  They 
are  to  behave  as  citizens,  not  noblemen.  They  are  not  to  occupy 
more  than  four  tables,  unless  they  are  privileged  persons;  nor 
are  they  to  go  wandering  about  the  churches  during  the  hours  of 
divine  service.  Finally  the  bomb-throwing  is  prohibited  in  a 
stringent  edict,  and  the  wickedness  of  fireworks  is  loudly  asserted. 
Apparently  the  edict  fulfilled  its  purpose.  There  have  been  other 
universities  where  similar  edicts  have  been  issued,  but  with  a 
different  result.27 

27  lam  ante  multos  annos  magna  adseveritate  interdictum  est,   ab  Illustrissimo 
primum  Principe,  deinde  ad  illius  voluntatem  et  a  nobis  gravi  poena  prohibitum  est, 
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From  this  as  from  other  evidence  one  thing  is  clear.  Of  all 
human  institutions  the  undergraduate  is  the  least  changing.  As 
he  was  in  the  days  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  under  pagan 
masters  so  he  was  at  Paris  and  Bologna  under  schoolmen  or 
legists  and  canonists,  and  so  here  in  Ingolstadt  in  the  flood  of 
renaissance  and  reform ;  and  so  he  remains.  Given  youth, 
leisure,  and  a  common  life,  certain  customs  will  infallibly  follow. 
These  habits  will  differ  only  superficially,  whether  the  youth  is 
poor  or  rich,  pagan  or  Christian,  medieval  or  modern,  and 
whether  his  teachers  be  clerical  or  lay,  theologians,  men  of  science, 
or  lawyers. 


Many  other  points  of  interest  receive  illustration  in  this 
correspondence.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  development  of  the 
Jesuit  colleges  and  their  struggles.  Of  course  there  is  the  financial 
difficulty,  constant  and  pressing.  Neither  from  Germany  nor 
Rome  was  sufficient  cash  forthcoming.  Kings  and  cardinals  would 
promise  high  things,  but,  as  we  said,  performance  was  apt  to  fall 
short.  At  one  time  the  professors  in  one  college  were  unable  to 
go  out  in  public,  because  they  had  no  clothes  (ii.  17).  There 
appears  to  have  been  friction  between  one  college  and  another 
about  the  expenses  of  those  travelling,  nor  can  Canisius  forward 
to  Eome  as  much  as  he  ought.  Even  then,  after  they  have  sent  a 
certain  number  of  youths  to  the  German  college  at  Rome,  other 
difficulties  appear.  The  parents  do  not  send  the  fees  regularly,  and 
the  society  has  much  trouble  in  securing  them,  and  indeed  tries  to 
take  them  in  advance  (iv.  485).  Besides  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  Germans  to  go  to  Rome.  Italian  food  upset  their  digestions. 
Vice  versa  the  southerners  in  Germany  or  Poland  found  the 
drink  question  a  difficulty.     Could  they  stand  the  beer  ?     That  is 

ne  subditi  nostri  Bombardis utantur,  neve  eas  vel  in  oppido  vel  extra  muros  in  proximis 
locis  emittant.  Sed  quam  plerique  a  pietate,  ab  officiis  honestatis  et  obedientiae  sint 
alieni,  res  ipsa  declarat,  audimus  quosdam  immanitate  Cyclopiea  et  Barbarica 
turmatim  in  plateis  vagari  et  Bombardas  emittere,  non  solum  divino  tempore,  sed  et 
nocturno  quo  omnibus  in  terra  viventibus  quietem  Deus  Opt.  Max.  esse  voluit.  Alii 
cornuum  strepitu  et  furialibus  Bachationibus  insanientium  more  cives  inquietant. 
His  igitur  Uteris  ea  omnia  scandala  severissime  vetamus,  Statutum  de  Bom- 
bardorum  usu  vobis  in  memoriam  revocamus  idque  perpetuo  valiturum  decernimus. 
Cum  vero  dominica  Misericordiae  nocturno  tempore  auditus  sit  sonitus  Bombardae  in 
platea,  nosque  autorem  eius  facinoris  ignoremus,  ut  omnes  agnoscant,  nos  in  hominem 
tarn  nefarium  animadversuros  esse,  ei  praemium  decern  florenorum  proponimus 
et  statim  daturi  sumus,  qui.  ilium  publicae  tranquillitatis  perturbatorem  indicarit,  et 
haec  fecisse  comprobarit  quemadmodum  et  leges  ei  qui  famosi  libelli  scriptorem  indi- 
carit, praemium  constituere  iubent  cum  ex  hoc  publica  utilitas  emergat  (i.  355). 
VOL.  XXIV. — NO.  XCIII.  D 
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one  of  the  points  which  arise  in  a  discussion  about  getting  help  for 
Poland.  The  substitution  of  beer  for  wine  was  very  naturally  a 
trial  to  those  who  came  from  the  south.  The  superiors  in  Eome 
are  full  of  sympathy,  and  bid  them  have  wine,  if  they  really  need 
it.  One  of  Vittoria's  worst  offences  lay  in  this  :  not  merely  did  he 
forbid  all  drinking  between  meals,  outside  and  inside  the  house, 
not  merely  did  he  tell  the  brethren  that  if  they  dined  out  they 
must  drink  only  water,  but  he  actually  wanted  the  wine  diluted. 
This  was  all  very  well  in  Italy,  which  rejoices  in  Chianti  and  full- 
bodied  red  wines  ;  but  in  Germany  with  its  light  white  liquids 
it  was  a  different  matter. 

Then  there  are  the  usual  difficulties  with  parents.  A  certain 
Octavian  Fugger,  of  the  banking  family,  was  at  Eome.  His  father 
desired  him  to  be  treated  precisely  as  the  other  students.  He  is 
too  fond  of  his  clothes  and  a  little  extravagant.  On  one  occasion 
however  a  sympathising  visitor  declared  that  Octavian  was  squalid 
and  ill- fed  in  appearance  and  nescio  qua  parte  corporis  inflatum 
(perhaps  he  deserved  it).  The  matter  was  investigated  and  the 
boy  found  to  be  quite  healthy ;  after  a  certain  evil  influence  had 
been  removed  he  developed  very  satisfactorily.  One  thing  how- 
ever is  lacking.  Why  does  he  not  write  home  oftener  ?  Surely 
this  can  be  seen  to  ? 28  Whether  it  was,  we  cannot  say.  The 
complaint  occurs  more  than  once.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Wherever  the  boarding  school  exists  there  will  be  complaints  by 
parents  that  their  sons  are  ill-fed  or  badly  treated,  which  turn  out 
to  be  unfounded ;  then  the  son  has  such  a  good  time  that  he  gives 
up  writing  letters;  and  finally  the  business  man  ends  by  com- 
plaining irritably  of  the  expenses  of  education. 

The  really  serious  difficulty  came  from  the  rector  of  the  college 
at  Vienna,  and  from  his  relations  both  with  his  subordinates  and 
his  superiors.  Vittoria  was  a  Spaniard  of  learning  and  piety,  but 
apparently  without  the  capacity  for  ruling  men.  These  faults  were 
aggravated  by  a  rigid  asceticism,  which  led,  as  is  not  uncommon,  to 
a  certain  morbid  irritability  and  produced  consequences  very  dis- 
agreeable to  his  underlings,  whether  they  were  students  or  novices 
of  the  order.  Vittoria  was  a  little  vain,  and  excited  animadversion 
by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  he  celebrated  his  own 
profession  to  the  final  solemn  vow  of  the  society.  At  any  rate  his 
rule  was  disastrous.  He  did  not  understand  the  Teutonic  tempera- 
ment, appears  to  have  been  utterly  wanting  in  human  sympathy, 
took  every  reproof  or  even  hint  as  an  insult,  insisted  upon  treating 
Canisius  as  a  personal   enemy,  and   railed   against   him  openly, 

28  Quod  ad  Octavianum  Fuggerum  attinet,  miratur  Pater  puerum  tarn  raro  scribere, 
quern  singulis  mensibus  aliquid  mittere  decebat.  Expectat  rationes  etiam  sumptuum 
ut  explicate  norit,  quantum  et  pro  quibus  puer  debeat,  quemadraodum  istorum  mos  est 
ad  rationes  omnia  plene  referre  (iv.  592). 
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saying  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  office  of  provincial.  Further, 
Vittoria  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  grand  projects  for  esta- 
blishing fresh  colleges,  and  with  a  printing  press  he  had  at  Vienna, 
to  attend  properly  to  his  other  duties ;  he  flew  into  a  passion  if 
anything  was  said  to  him,  was  altogether  so  intolerable  that  one 
poor  man  who  was  sent  to  act  as  '  minister '  complained  that  he 
was  treated  simply  as  a  slave.  The  letter  this  man,  Adam  Holler, 
wrote  out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  to  the  superiors  illuminates 
the  whole  topic,  and  proves  Canisius's  statement  that  he  was  trying 
to  put  on  men's  shoulders  a  burden  too  great  for  human  nature 
(iii.  219  seqq.)  When  it  is  remembered  that  to  his  other  habits  of 
self-discipline  Vittoria  added  that  of  attempting  to  sleep  in  a  sitting 
posture  the  irritability  of  his  temper  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
Eventually  he  got  the  college  into  such  a  state  that  he  had  to  be 
removed  from  his  post  by  direct  orders  from  Rome.  He  was  made 
superintendent  of  several  colleges,  which  apparently  meant  the 
control  of  their  finance.  Even  then  his  successor  was  in  mortal 
terror  that  he  would  attempt  to  interfere  in  discipline  and  internal 
policy.  Canisius  was  obliged  to  procure  from  Lainez,  the  general, 
an  express  prohibition  of  any  such  thing. 

Canisius  indeed  is  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his 
dealings  with  Vittoria.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  like  him,  and 
that  there  was  little  sympathy  between  the  two  men ;  we  have 
one  letter  of  Vittoria  in  which  he  expresses  his  difficulty  of  feeling 
at  home  with  the  provincial.  Yet  so  far  as  can  be  judged  Canisius 
did  his  utmost  to  prevent  a  rupture.  When  he  had  to  make  a 
suggestion  he  did  it  as  tentatively  as  possible,  and  if  driven  to  rebuke 
made  it  perhaps  unnecessarily  gentle.  Canisius  was  an  adept  at 
the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  he  tried,  though  quite  in  vain,  to  suggest 
similar  methods  to  Vittoria.  He  bids  him  treat  men's  spirits  with 
tact,  not  to  extort  what  he  thinks  right  by  coercion,  but  to  remember 
that  patience  often  succeeds  where  violence  fails,  and  that  *  the 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home.'  He  says  that  the 
German  people  have  certain  defects  of  temper  which  will  prevent 
them  ever  attaining  that  height  of  '  religious  '  perfection  of  enduring 
quietly  violent  reproof.  This  may  '  be  a  fault,  but  they  have 
compensating  virtues'  (iii.  252).  Lainez  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  thought  Canisius  a  little  jealous  of  his  able  and  intractable 
subordinate.  That  at  least  is  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the 
hinted  rebukes  administered  from  Rome  and  the  extreme  reluctance 
to  remove  Vittoria  until  he  had  become  quite  impossible.  Canisius  on 
the  whole  not  only  did  his  best  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Vittoria, 
but  never  came  near  him  if  he  could  help  it,  and  actually  rebuked 
some  of  the  brethren  for  making  complaints.  Dietrich  Canisius, 
rector  of  Munich,  gives  just  the  same  impression  of  Vittoria ;  he 
speaks  of  his  tyrannical  temper,  his  bad  housekeeping,  his  neglect 
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of  the  clothing  of  the  brethren.29  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
strange  in  the  situation,  which  is  of  constant  recurrence.  Doubtless 
Vittoria  thought  himself  a  fine  disciplinarian  and  regarded  his 
fellow-rectors  at  Munich  and  Prague  as  slack  and  indulgent.  The 
whole  incident  proves  that  in  this  case  at  least  the  superiors'  side 
was  not  the  only  one  attended  to  at  Eome,  as  Mariana  was  to 
complain  a  little  later  in  his  illuminating  book  of  criticism.  True 
the  immediate  superior  of  Vittoria  was  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed 
brethren,  but  both  Lainez  and  Lannoy  (who  was  sent  at  one  time 
to  investigate)  appear  to  have  done  their  best  to  go  into  the  matter. 
In  Vittoria's  defence  it  should  be  said  that  he  hated  his  task  and 
wanted  to  be  at  work  in  Italy — as  indeed  he  was  before  very 
long. 

We  have  said  that  Canisius  was  an  educationalist  as  well  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  desired  the  all-round  culture  of  his  pupils. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  there  was  a  notion  of  giving 
each  of  the  colleges  a  special  reference  to  some  one  faculty — law 
at  Ingolstadt,  languages  at  Munich,  theology  at  Munich,  and  so 
on.  The  main  difficulty  arose  from  the  Index  of  prohibited  books. 
One  great  cause  of  practical  errors  in  the  Eoman  church  has 
remained  constant  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  encyclical 
Pascendi  gregis,  the  incapacity  of  the  Curia,  with  its  Italian 
entourage,  to  grasp  the  situation  of  catholics  living  in  countries  largely 
non-catholic.  Lord  Acton  showed  how  this  error  led  to  the  differences 
which  culminated  in  the  brief  condemning  the  Munich  congress.30 
The  same  spirit  led  to  the  difficulties  about  the  Index.  Canisius, 
though  a  Jesuit,  and  not  at  all  open-minded  in  theological  questions, 
was  nevertheless  a  German,  and  knew  the  conditions  he  had  to 
work  in.  He  felt  that  all  teaching,  especially  of  the  classics,  would 
be  impossible  unless  some  alteration  of  the  rigid  rules  of  the  Index 
were  allowed.  We  find  him  repeatedly  praying  his  superiors  at 
Eome  to  secure  a  lax  interpretation  of  these,  or  else  definite  exemp- 
tion for  teachers  and  students,  and  still  more  for  confessors.  He 
wants  to  know  how  it  is  possible  to  answer  the  heretics  if  one 
may  not  read  their  works,  and  put  the  question,  raised  again  by 
Bellar mine's  Controversiae,  whether  the  danger  to  the  foi  de  char- 
bonnier  caused  by  the  widespread  dissemination  of  heretical  views  as 
facts  considered  by  the  apologist  can  be  greater  than  the  fruit  of  the 
apology.  This  is  a  dilemma  which  occurs  constantly  in  ecclesiastical 
history  in  one  form  or  another ;  and  it  is  not  for  an  Anglican  to 

29  Peccatum  esse  in  hac  parte  a  nostris  aliquando  non  me  fugit,  ....  acerrime 
etiam  propterea  non  semel  a  me,  et  iam  postremo  a  patre  provinciali  sunt  repraehensi. 
Solent  autem,  nescio  quam  insolitam  in  Eeverentia  tua  austeritatem  et  in  suspicando 
vehementiam,  tenacitatem  etiam  nimiam  turn  in  alendis,  turn  vestiendis  fratribus, 
maxime  peregrinis,  accusare,  et  suis  de  tractionibus  (si  tamen  ita  sunt  appellandae) 
praetexere  (iii.  693). 

30  In  the  essay  on  •  Conflicts  with  Eome  '  in  Essays  on  Freedom. 
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throw  stones.  For  Canisius  it  was  raised  acutely  by  the  practical 
problem  of  coping  with  a  public  largely  Lutheran  in  sympathy 
and  even  more  so  in  the  sources  of  its  casual  reading.  There  are 
probably  more  references  to  this  than  to  any  other  topic  in  the 
four  volumes,  nor  does  Canisius  appear  ever  to  have  got  all  he 
wanted  in  the  way  of  relaxation.31  Ignatius  clearly  failed  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  He  objected  even  to  the  annotations  of 
classical  authors  by  heretics.  In  the  existing  state  of  things  that 
would  have  made  classical  study  in  Germany  all  but  impossible, 
though  even  in  Italy  all  the  booksellers  were  grumbling  at  the  list.32 
Later  on  Canisius  complains  that  every  course  seems  full  of  ex- 
communication —  owing  to  confessors  being  prohibited  from 
absolving  persons  reading  books  written  by  heretics.33  The  bishops 
themselves  had  not  the  power  to  grant  exemption.34  This  question 
of  prohibited  books  raises  the  question  between  the  Chinese  or 
seminarist  theory  of  church  life  and  that  of  the  modern  educated 
man.  If  carried  to  their  extreme  logical  consequences  the  principles 
of  the  Index  are  incompatible  with  any  attempt  to  present  the 
Christian  faith  to  the  doubtful,  the  wavering,  or  the  unbelieving. 
They  could  only  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety  in  countries 
untouched  or  but  little  touched  by  the  general  intellectual  in- 
fluences. Canisius,  writing  from  Germany,  felt  this  to  the  full. 
Eome  had  no  such  reason  to  know  it,  and  then  as  now  its  sympathies 
were  mainly  for  those  respectable  catholics  who  regarded  it  as 
only  less  blasphemous  to  know  what  was  in  a  heretical  book  than 
to  believe  it.  The  spirit  is  not  confined  to  Rome,  nor  even 
necessarily  to  Christians.     The  justification  is  the  need  of  some 

31  Professores  nostri  Pragae  et  Ingoldstadii  queruntur  palam  se  non  posse  in  docendo 
pergere,  si  subtrahatur  ipsis  facultas  legendi.  Alios  enim  libros  et  authores  quibus 
utantur,  non  ad  manum  esse,  quam  haereticos  (ii.  29). 

32  Cathalogus  de  libris  Komae  prohibitis  hue  pervenit ;  qui  maxime  Catholici  vide- 
bantur,  severum  iudicium  improbare  audent ;  non  video  a  Germanis  impetrari  posse, 
quantum  illic  exigitur.  Idem  erit  negotii  cum  Bohemis  et  Polonis ;  turn  in  Italia 
bibliopolae  omnes  reclamare  dicuntur.  Ego  quid  nostris  faciundum  sit,  scire  velim  ; 
publicatio  Cathalogi  facta  non  est,  nee  net  opinor,  unquam  apud  Germanos,  sicut  neque 
Bullae  de  Caena  Domini  (ii.  377). 

33  Cum  vero  monentur  a  nobis,  ut  caveant  in  posterum  a  talibus  absolvendis,  promit- 
tunt  illi  quidem,  sed  postea  dum  nullum  vident  subsidium,  et  plures  hac  lepra 
maculati  accedunt,  abhorrent  quodammodo,  a  munere  confessariorum,  et  curam 
Pastoralem  diffugiunt  velut  onus  intolerable  sustinentes.  Idem  periculum  est  circa 
lectionem  librorum  haereticorum.  Quare  utinam  ratio  quaedam  inveniretur,  ut 
simul  ovibus  et  Pastoribus,  in  hac  tanta  hominum  corruptione,  communique  necessitate 
Germaniae  consulere  possemus,  praesertim  ubi  plena  videntur  esse  omnia  excom- 
municationum  et  nullus  consolationem  aut  opem  impertit  sudantibus  misere  Pastoribus, 
quibus  adhuc  cordi  est  religio  catholica  (iv.  509). 

34  Scio  Episcopos  hie  multum  valere,  sed  destituuntur  illi  quoque  facultate  quam 
aliis  sub  pastoribus  ad  absolvendos  haereticos  largiantur.  Vetus  est  haec  querela 
et  optime  nota  P.  Commissario  [Natali],  qui  promisit  aliquando  se  ratione  quadam 
acturum,  ut  circa  censuras  Ecelesiasticas  cum  Germanis  clementius  ageretur, 
praesertim  ut  bonorum  ministrorum  qui  volunt  et  possunt  rem  tutari  Catholicam, 
maior  ratio  in  Urbe  haberetur  (iv.  509). 
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direction  for  the  young  or  the  uneducated.  Perhaps  this  is  no 
justification  for  the  Index.  But  it  affords  some  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  led  to  its  origin  in  a  time  of  unsettlement  and  panic. 
The  Index  attempts  by  open  and  explicit  measures  to  effect  the 
result  which  the  irresistible  pressure  of  social  orthodoxy  produces 
in  any  religious  body  of  defined  views,  or  any  coterie  of  similar 
sympathetic  minds,  whether  political,  literary,  or  even  artistic. 
If  the  dissemination  of  ideas  be  a  social,  not  merely  an  individual 
thing,  some  form  of  directing  it  will  inevitably  exist. 


VI. 

The  interest  of  the  writings  of  Canisius  to  many  readers  will  be 
found  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  inner  history  of  the  council  of 
Trent  and  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits  therein.  Here,  as  indeed  through- 
out, it  is  not  so  much  any  new  actual  knowledge  of  importance  as  the 
expansion  in  details  of  points  already  known.  Canisius's  influence 
on  the  emperor  has  long  been  recognised,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  anything  in  these  documents  which  will  materially 
alter  our  judgment.  What  they  do  throw  light  on  is  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  man  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  person 
was  responsible  for  the  German  Counter-Eeformation.  Cardinal 
Hosius,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  Canisius, 
declares  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  his  advice,  owing  to  the  sur- 
prising lack  of  learned  theologians  in  Germany,  either  among 
catholics  or  heretics.35  Canisius  is  also  praised  for  his  conciliatory 
and  tactful  methods,  a  noteworthy  fact  when  we  realise  what  a 
rigidly  conservative  position  he  maintained.36  From  the  Provincial 
himself  we  have  an  interesting  picture  of  the  council  during  June 
1562.37     Incidentally  it  shows  how  exiguous  at  this  time  was  the 

35  Magna  est  in  Germania  virorum  solide  doctorum  penuria,  etsi  Theologorum 
nusquam  sit  maior  copia :  omnes  enim  hie  Theologi  sunt,  sed  tanto  plerique  magis 
rudes  in  Theologia,  quanto  sibi  doctiores  videntur,  neque  vero  soli  CathoJici,  verum 
etiam  haeretici  magna  doctorum  virorum  penuria  laborant  (iii.  723). 

36  Probatur  mihi  et  Keverendissimi  et  D.  T.  Canisii  ratio  docendi  prius  quam 
execrandi,  neque  id  impedire  debet  aliquot  dierum  mora.  Habet  enim  res  aequitatem, 
et  utilitatem,  proderit  ad  reconciliandos  animos  multorum,  non  est  praeferenda  virgae 
austeritas,  sed  spiritus  benignitas  et  mansuetudinis,  cum  erudiveritis  ut  Patres,  in- 
stitueritis  ut  Magistri,  turn  denique  ad  illud  accedendum  est,  quod  necessitatem  magis, 
quam  voluntatem  habere  videatur  (iii.  736).  Drews  in  his  interesting  account  regards 
Canisius  as  much  less  conservative  a  papalist  than  Lainez  and  Salmeron  (Schriften 
des  Vereins  filr  Beformationsgeschichte,  ch.  v.) 

37  De  synodo  Tridentina  dicam — Videas  in  ea  Theologos  longe  doctissimos,  quorum 
conventum  ego  frequentiorem  nusquam  reperiri  posse  sentip.  Neque  divini  tantum, 
sed  humani  quoque  iuris  adsunt  peritissimi,  a  principibus  et  regibus  missi.  Confluunt 
hie  multarum  nationum  homines  et  Oratores  cum  publica  authoritate,  ut  Germani, 
Hungari,  Hispani,  Lusitani,Galli,  Graeci,  ut  infinitam  fere  turbam  Italorum  praeteream, 
aetate  nostra  plures  doctiores  et  praestantiores  Ecclesiarum  praesules,  uno  eodemque 
tempore  collectos  nemo  vidit.  Ex  his  Cardinales  lectissimi  viri  sex,  Archiepiscopi 
undecim,  Episcopi   plures    160   in   universum.     Gallia  promittit   quadraginta  brevi 
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hope  of  any  positive  result.  The  view  is  confirmed  from  time  to 
time  by  other  letters,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
was  largely  through  the  steady  pressure  exerted  by  Canisius  upon 
the  emperor  and  his  thorough  understanding  with  Morone  that 
Ferdinand  was  induced  to  abstain  from  the  extreme  measures 
which  would  have  broken  up  the  council.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  single  document  in  the  book  is  the  hitherto 
unpublished  reply  of  Canisius  to  the  elaborate  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  him  in  the  emperor's  name  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  putting  pressure  on  the  pope.  In  order  to  counteract  the 
swamping  effect  of  the  Italian  vote  Ferdinand  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  method  of  Constance  and  organise  the  council  in  nations. 38 
This  would  have  meant  the  complete  surrender  of  what  we  should 
call  '  ultramontanism,'  and  would  have  led  a  very  long  way.  Bor- 
romeo  saw  this  and  declared  the  pope  would  never  assent  to  such  a 
course.39  Canisius,  though  he  was  trusted  by  the  emperor  and 
beholden  to  him,  was  an  out  and  out  papalist,  and  felt  that  it  would 
open  the  door  to  national  councils  and  to  the  '  miserable  destruction 
of  souls,'  and  managed  to  get  the  proposal  shelved. 

Still  more  adroitly  did  he  manipulate  the  problem  of  reform.  As 
we  all  know,  Ferdinand  became  greatly  disturbed  on  this  matter, 
could  not  understand  why  the  oft-repeated  admission  of  the  need 
of  widespread  reformation  came  to  so  little  result,  and  why  so 
much  ingenuity  was  employed  in  subtle  discussions  upon  dogma. 
He  wanted  precedence  given  to  reform.40  Here  again  the  papacy 
owed  much  to  the  German  Provincial.  Canisius  pointed  out  how 
unseemly  it  would  be  for  the  emperor  to  threaten  or  in  any  way 
coerce  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  dilated  upon  the  dangers  of 
nationalism  and  the  invalidity  of  the  famous  decree  of  Constance, 
asserting  the  superiority  of  councils  over  popes.  Finally  he  per- 
suaded Ferdinand  that  his  best  chance  of  getting  reforms  through  was 
the  pope,  from  whose  goodwill  more  was  to  be  expected  than  from 
the  conflicting  personal  and  party  combinations  at  Trent.  On  one 
point  Canisius  was  determined.     The  dispensing  power,  though 

venturos.  Ex  Italia  totidem  propemodum  expectantur  praeter  Anglos,  qui  Gallos 
promittunt  sese  adfuturos  Tridenti.  Breviter,  etsi  res  initio  desperata  videretur, 
admiranda  Dei  virtute  coacti  tot  patres,  tantoque  principum  consensu  firmata  Synodi 
principia,  ut  sapientes  ingenue  fateantur.  .  .  .  Vidi  coram  ego  ingentes  obiici  diffi- 
cultates,  sed  quas  vertit  assistens  Ecclesiae  propugnator  Christus  in  laetos  exitus. 
Non  potest  mulier  feliciter  parere,  nisi  parturientes  angores  et  gemitus  praecedan 
(iii.  455-6). 

38  Ob  quas  rationes  inconsultum  videri  debeat,  si  a  Patribus  deputatio  nationum 
fiat,  ut  in  Concilio  Constantiensi  factum  est?  (iv.  154). 

39  Tbe  letter  is  published  in  Grisar,  Disputationes  Tridentinae. 

40  Utrum  adhuc  expediat  adeo  subtiliter  de  Dogmatibus  disputari,  an  vero  praestet 
Keformationis  negocium  eisdem  anteponi.  The  object  of  all  this  manoeuvring  is 
admirably  explained  in  Mr.  Laurence's  chapter  on  '  Home  and  Eeform  '  in  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii. 
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liable  to  abuse,  must  on  no  account  be  abolished.  No  government 
could  exist  without  it.  A  rigid  system  of  law,  with  no  means  of 
recognising  exceptional  circumstances,  would  be  unworkable  in  civil 
society,  far  more  so  in  ecclesiastical  with  its  far  goal  and  deeper 
penetration.41 

The  question  of  the  residence  of  bishops  was  the  most  impor- 
tant practical  question  at  issue,  and  formed,  when  Canisius 
arrived,  a  gravis  et  odiosa  conflictatio.  The  whole  problem  of  the 
nature  of  authority  in  the  church  and  the  meaning  of  lus  Divinum 
was  raised  by  the  claim  that  residence  was  enjoined  lure  divino. 
It  is  admirably  discussed  by  Lainez  in  his  famous  disputation. 
Canisius  for  a  time  does  little  but  record  the  innumerable  delays 
and  endless  squabbles  it  invoked.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Utraquist  controversy  it  is  possible  that  the  Jesuits 
were  more  far-sighted  than  their  adversaries.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  violence  with  which  Canisius  treats  the  proposal  to 
grant  the  cup  to  the  laity  unless  it  was  because  he  had  at  one 
time  been  in  favour  of  concession.42  We  hear  of  the  calix  inebrians, 
of  those  demanding  it  desiring  to  '  drink  the  wine  of  iniquity,'  and 
such-like  phrases.  Why  Canisius  changed  his  opinion  we  do  not 
know.  It  may  have  been  change  of  conviction,  though  the 
papal  emissary  boasted  that  he  had  bribed  him.  Such  a 
bribe  could  only  have  been  some  boon  for  the  society.  Canisius 
was  incapable  of  taking  or  even  being  tempted  by  any  personal 
offer.  At  any  rate  he  did  change  his  views.  Even,  after  the 
matter  had  been  referred  to  Kome  and  the  pope  had  granted  the 
chalice  under  certain  conditions  he  set  himself  to  prevent  any  use 
being  made  of  the  concession,  by  so  strict  an  interpretation  of  the 
conditions  as  to  render  the  grant  practically  inoperative.  There  is 
an  interesting  account  of  a  meeting  held  at  Salzburg  under  the 
auspices  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  arguments  used  by 
Canisius  to  prevent  concession.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  his 
position  was  one  of  pure  conservatism.  The  whole  opposition  is 
difficult  to  understand.  Something  is  said  of  the  dangers  of 
irreverence.      Something  is  hinted   of   the   sanitary  objection.43 

41  Verumtamen  ob  tales  abusus  tolli  non  potest  Pontifici  dispensandi  facultas,  quae 
non  solum  utilis,  sed  etiam  necessaria  est  in  Ecclesia  Dei :  adeo  ne  humana  quidem 
Politia  sine  dispensationibus  et  moderationibus  legum  recte  constaret  (iv.  90). 

42  Solus  Canisius  heri  valde  ad  propositum  dixit :  Patrumque  animos  ad  calicis 
concessionem  inclinatiores  quodammodo  reddidit.  .  .  .  Petrus  Canisius  Iesuita  Flander 
cum  magna  instantia  multisque  rationibus  peciit  ut  concederetur  (iii.  752). 

43  Est  altera  utilitas,  quod  ita  communicantes  testimonium  verae  fidei  ostendunt 
contra  istorum  pernitiosum  errorem,  qui  putant  sub  una  specie  non  verum  et  integrum 
Christum  contineri  ac  sumi.  .  .  .  (iv.  625). 

Ut  omittamus  id  genus  alia  incommoda  et  pericula,  quae  circa  Excellentiss.  hoc 
Eucharistiae  Sacramentum  satis  caveri  non  possunt,  praesertim  apud  promiscuam 
illam  hominum  multitudinem,  qui  partim  sani  partim  infirmi,  iuvenes  et  senes, 
quantumvisagrestesetincompositi,  adcalicem  bibendum  essent  admittendi  .  .  .(ibid.) 
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(Indeed,  when  we  remember  the  sanitary  practices  of  the  middle 
ages  we  may  regard  the  withholding  of  the  cup  as  providential.) 
Then  there  is  the  objection  to  grant  any  relief  to  those  who  were 
or  had  been  heretical  and  the  dislike  of  yielding  to  clamour.44 
Probably  this  last  consideration  was  the  decisive  one.  Both  in 
this  controversy  and  that  about  '  residence '  the  Jesuits  felt  that 
their  conception  of  authority  was  at  stake.  Their  whole  notion  of 
the  church  was  that  of  a  Herrschaftsverhand,  and  they  abhorred 
anything  which  seemed  for  a  moment  to  treat  it  as  a  Genossenschaft 
in  the  true  sensfe.45  In  one  letter,  indeed,  Canisius  admits  this  to 
be  his  main  objection,  and  says  that  every  one  in  a  position  of 
authority  is  concerned  to  prevent  the  concession.46  At  any  rate 
Canisius  made  the  concession  a  nullity  wherever  he  could.  He  boasted 
(probably  inaccurately)  that  in  Bohemia  any  one  who  demanded 
the  chalice  was  bidden  to  go  to  a  Hussite  church  if  he  wanted  that 
sort  of  communion.  He  tells  how  a  little  manoeuvring  in  the 
church  at  Vienna  prevented  the  single  application  made  being 
repeated.  '  After  the  sermon  one  person  demanded  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds  ;  but  he  suffered  a  repulse  and  was  ordered  to  show 
that  he  had  fulfilled  the  pope's  conditions.  After  this  attempt  and 
its  repulsion  nobody  ever  attempted  to  communicate  in  both  kinds 
at  the  Jesuit  church.' 47     Was  it  to  be  expected  ? 


VII. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  brief  indication  of  the  topics  which 
have  specially  struck  me  in  reading  these  letters.  The  student 
will    doubtless    find    many    others,    and     will     perhaps     think 

Opus  erit  novis  Calicibus,  novis  Canonibus,  novis  Ceremoniis,  novis  Consiliis,  novis 
remediis  et  cautelis,  cum  nova  subinde  incommoda  et  pericula  sese  offerent  apud 
sanos  et  aegrotos  in  Calicis  sumptione;  Apparebit  nova  Eeclesiae  fades,  turn  alii 
sub  una,  alii  sub  utraque  specie  volent  communicare  in  eodem  Templo  circa  idem 
Altare,  sub  eodem  Missae  sacrificio  (iv.  629). 

44  In  Germania  viris  communem  esse  scio,  plus  nimirum  incommodi  et  periculi 
accersiri  concessione  Calicis  quam  recusatione.  Quid  ante  annos  20  permulti 
nonnullis  et  indulged  potuerit,  iam  non  dispute  Quid  vero  Germanis  nostris  hoc 
rerum  statu  expediat,  id  solum  a  me  rogari  arbitror. 

Pro  quibus  Calix  postulatur  ?  Pro  quibus  autem  ?  Pro  Austriacis  ?  Hi  iam  oves 
esse  maxima  ex  parte  desierunt,  et  sive  concedatur,  sive  negetur  Calix,  non  sinent 
eum  eripi  sibi  quern  fidenter  usurpant,  quia  luporum  magis  quam  pastorum  vocem 
sequuntur  (iv.  150,  2). 

45  Compare  the  distinction  in  Gierke,  Das  deutsche  Genossenschaftsrecht,  i.  143  ff. 
48  Mihi  quidem  hac  in  re  non  solius  Pontificis  verum  omnium  qui  cum  potestate 

versantur  dignitas  et  authoritas  agi  videtur  in  quos  fortassis  idem  aliquando  sibi 
licere  subditi  volent  quod  ipsi  licere  volunt  in  pontificem  his  qui  sunt  illius  potestate 
subiecti. 

47  Constat  autem  has  conditiones  eas  esse  ut  apud  nullos  fere  qui  nunc  urgent 
Calicem  iuxta  mentem  Pontificis  reperiantur.  Absoluta  iam  concione,  quae  magnam 
habuit  auditorum  frequentiam,  accessit  unus  qui  communionem  sub  utraque  specie 
dari  sibi  postulabat.     Verum  repulsam  ille  tulit,  et  iussus  est  se  ipsum  recte  probare 
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those  noticed  less  important.  But  I  hope  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  the  value  of  this  vast  collection,  which  is  by 
no  means  yet  completed.  Certainly  it  helps  us  a  little  better  to 
understand  the  Counter-Reformation  and  the  causes  of  its  success. 
It  shows  us  Germany,  and  more  particularly  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  emerging  from  a  condition  either  of  Luther anism  or 
complete  secularity,  with  priests  licentious  and  ignorant,  monas- 
teries deserted  or  decaying,  governments  largely  hostile  and 
Erastian,  whether  catholic  or  protestant,48  the  nobility  either 
Lutheran  in  spirit  or  simply  irreligious,  with  an  episcopate  to 
match,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  out  of  gear,  and  nearly  all 
the  resources  of  culture  and  education  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  At  one  time  there  were  hardly  any  catholic  schools 
remaining,  and  then  we  see  the  gradual  process  by  which  this 
condition  of  things  was  reversed.  That  there  was  persecution  is 
undoubted,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  many  ways  the 
method  of  exile  was  more  effective  than  the  lurid  spectacles  of 
Spanish  ingenuity.  But  it  was  not  persecution  which  really  did 
the  work.  Samuel  Gardiner  used  to  say  that  '  consciousness  of 
strength  is  a  necessary  condition  of  toleration.'  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  persecution.  It  is  never  really  effective  unless  the  perse- 
cuted minority  is  weak  and  insignificant.  In  Germany  at  this 
time  change  in  the  public  mind  was  necessary  before  persecution 
could  be  employed  with  much  effect.  Even  Ignatius  saw  this.49  It 
is  this  change  of  mind  for  which  Canisius  is  responsible. 
To  his  energy  and  sweetness  of  character,  to  his  tact  and  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  Germany,  to  his  devoted  and  self-denying 
life,  his  resolve  to  shame  the  catholic  *  respectables '  and  to 
uphold  the  highest  standard  of  morals,  both  in  private  and  com- 
mercial life,  was  due  a  success  which  even  among  Jesuit  victories 

et  propositas  conditiones  observare,  quas  Pontifex  in  ipsa  concessione  a  communi- 
cantibus  exigit.  Atque  ita  nee  illo  primo  die  nee  postea  fuit  quisguam,  qui  sub 
utraque  specie  apud  Iesuitas  communicaret  (iv.  634). 

48  Primum  enim  fatentur,  et  Bex  ipse  non  neseit,  contra  iuris  communem  dis- 
positionem  esse,  magnoque  cum  conscientiae  periculo  fieri,  quod  ita  se  tueantur 
praescriptione  temporis,  et  consuetudine  priorum  Archiducum  inveterata  contra  liber- 
tatem  et  iurisdictionem  ecclesiasticam.  Igitur  pergunt  in  foro  civili  de  rebus  et  causis 
Ecclesiasticorum  cognoscere  Ecclesiis  gravia,  fortassis  et  iniqua  onera  imponere,  licet 
iam  saepe  et  multum  reclament  quidam  Ecclesiarum  Episcopi.  Hinc  iam  emergit 
quaestio  duplex.  Una,  quo  pacto  reformandus  hie  abusus,  qui  utinam  non  sit  com- 
munis apud  principes  Germaniae.  Altera,  quomodo  tractandi  in  foro  interiori  tales 
consiliarii  et  iudices,  qui  fatentur  in  confessione,  quod  iuxta  receptam  consuetudinem 
et  commissionem  sibi  a  principe  suo  factam  procedant  contra.immunitatem,  libertatem 
et  iurisdictionem  ecclesiasticam?  Cognoscunt  enim  et  iudicant,  ut  alii  assessores, 
turn  de  rebus,  turn  de  personis  ecclesiasticis,  quamvis  sint  laici,  ita  ut  quae  ad  forum 
ecclesiasticum  referri  solent,  ad  suum  tribunal  revocent,  ipsosque  Praelatos  coram  se 
respondere  faciunt :  sic  enim  usu  receptum  esse  aiunt  in  Austria  etc.  (i.  479). 

49  De  extremo  supplicio  et  de  Inquisitione  ibi  constituenda  non  loquor,  quia  supra 
captum  videtur  Germaniae,  ut  nunc  affecta  est  (i.  491). 
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is  remarkable  and  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  history.  Doubtless 
his  bigotry  and  narrow  conservatism,  his  incapacity  to  see  any- 
thing good  in  Lutheranism,  assisted  at  once  to  narrow  the  limits 
and  intensify  the  immediate,  if  not  the  ultimate,  results  of  his 
work.  In  this  he  was  not  unlike  others.  But  a  certain  charm 
which  yet  shines  out  in  his  portrait  and  is  apparent  in  many  of 
his  letters  was  all  his  own.  His  was  not  a  great  intellect,  perhaps 
not  a  very  high  administrative  talent.  But  he  united  a  number  of 
qualities  needed  by  his  country  in  that  day.  He  could  preach, 
and  preach,  as  they  say  now,  '  straight.'  He  knew  what  the 
common  people  could  take  in,  hence  a  book  which  was  so  popular 
that  it  was  translated  into  several  languages,  the  Catechism.  He 
won  the  love  of  his  subordinates  and  had  at  least  a  notion  of  what 
education  ought  to  be.  His  life  set  people  asking  the  questions, 
'  Was  Luther  right  after  all  ?  '  '  Is  it  wise  or  possible  to  break 
entirely  with  the  past  ? '  The  dissensions  of  the  Lutherans,  added 
to  the  educational  and  missionary  zeal  of  Canisius,  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  determine  the  character  of  the  answer.50 

J.  Neville  Figgis. 

50  Ex  Lutheri  secta,  tot  sectas  videmus  inter  se  dissectas  in  Germania  ut  vix 
usquam  purus  vigeat  Lutheranismus  (ii.  628). 
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The  Economic  Causes  for  the  Scottish 

Union 

DUEING  the  'seventeenth  century  the  development  of  industry 
and  commerce  gradually  became  the  predominant  interest  of 
the  three  great  nations  of  western  Europe.  In  Holland  this  was 
especially  so  after  the  end  of  her  war  of  independence  ;  in  England, 
after  the  civil  war ;  and  in  France,  during  the  administration  of 
Colbert.  The  policy  adopted  by  all  was  strictly  protective.  Its 
leading  features  were  the  encouragement  of  industry  by  prohibiting 
the  import  of  foreign  manufactures  and  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
raw  materials,  and  the  development  of  trade  by  encouraging  the  use 
of  native  shipping  and  forbidding  or  penalising  the  employment  of 
foreign  vessels.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  English 
looked  upon  the  Dutch  as  their  most  powerful  rivals.  James  I  and 
Charles  I  both  issued  proclamations  restricting  the  use  of  foreign 
vessels,  but  their  regulations  were  neither  so  strict  in  themselves 
nor  were  they  so  severely  enforced  as  were  the  more  famous  Navi- 
gation Acts  of  1651,  1660,  and  1663,  which  were  directed  primarily 
against  the  Dutch.  France  also  was  preparing  to  enter  the  arena 
of  commercial  contest,  and  was  developing  her  protective  system. 
In  1659,  partly  in  retaliation  for  the  English  act,  a  tax  was 
imposed  on  all  foreign  vessels  trading  with  France  ;  and  in  1664 
and  1667  successive  tariffs  imposed  heavy  and  almost  prohibitive 
duties  on  the  import  of  English  and  Dutch  manufactures.  English 
merchants  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  whigs  took  up  their  cause, 
and  in  1678,  and  again  after  the  ^Revolution,  trade  with  France  was 
prohibited.  It  might  have  been  said  of  England  as  the  Dutch 
ambassador  said  of  France,  '  On  remue  ciel  et  terre  ici  pour  oter 
aux  etrangers  la  navigation  et  le  commerce.' 

The  position  of  Scotland  at  this  time  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 
At  the  time  of  her  union  with  England  in  1603  she  was  a  country 
of  undeveloped  economic  resources,  almost  medieval  I  in  her 
organisation  of  trade  and  industry.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
century  she  was  preoccupied  with  religious  interests,  with  her  effort 
to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  by 
James  I  and  Charles  I.     This  struggle  was  continued,  though  with 
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less  vigour  after  the  Kestoration.  At  the  same  time  industry  was 
encouraged,  and  several  manufacturing  undertakings  were  started. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  Eevolution,  when  the  religious 
controversy  was  settled,  that  the  nation  began  really  to  devote 
herself  to  the  pursuit  of  material  interests.  Then  she  found  her- 
self almost  a  century  behind  her  neighbours  in  economic  develop- 
ment. As  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  wrote  in  1698,  'this  Nation  of  all 
those  who  possess  good  Ports  and  lie  conveniently  for  trade  and 
fishing,  has  been  the  only  part  of  Europe  which  did  not  apply  itself 
to  Commerce.' 

Scotland  had  now  to  begin  her  struggle  to  make  a  place  for 
herself  amongst  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe.     In  one  way 
the  time  was  favourable  for  such   an   attempt,  for  the  Scottish 
parliament  after  the  Eevolution  was  more  independent  than  it  had 
been  since  the  Kestoration.     Charles  II  and  James  II  by  their 
influence  in  the  privy  council  and   in  parliament,  through  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  had  been  practically  autocrats  in  Scotland. 
But  at  the  Eevolution  the  committee  of  the  lords  of  the  articles 
was  abolished,  and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Scots 
parliament  had  the  privilege  of  freedom  of  debate,  and  was  in 
large  measure  exempt  from  royal  influence.    Nor  was  the  authority 
either  of  William  or  of  Anne  as  paramount  in  the  privy  council  as 
had  been  that  of  Charles  II  and  James  II.     At  a  time,  therefore, 
when  Scotland  was  bent  upon  developing  her  economic  resources, 
she  was  less  dependent  upon  England  and  the  English  sovereign 
in  internal  affairs  than  she  had  ever  been  since  James  VI  became 
king  of  England.     But  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy  Scotland 
still  counted   for   nothing.     Her   experience   from    1660   to  1689 
showed,  what  the  events  of  1689  to  1707  made  still  more  clear, 
that  she  was  to  be  neither  represented  nor  considered,  but  to  be 
treated  as  an  alien  nation,  whenever  her  interests  clashed  with 
those  of  England.     She  might  develop  her  industries,  but  she  was 
not  allowed  to  trade  with  the  English  plantations.     Her  sons  might 
fight  against  France,  but  her  interests  were  not  considered  when  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  made.     On   the  other  hand,  an  independent 
Scots  parliament  might  permit  trade  with  France  while  England 
was  at  war  with  her,  and  introduce  prohibited  French  goods  into 
England  through  Scotland.     Parliament  might  also  give  extensive 
privileges  to  a  trading  company  whose  settlements  might  endanger 
the  king  of  England's   foreign   relations.     The   Scots   could  en- 
courage illegal  trade  to  the  plantations,  and  might  in  time  supply 
the  Dutch  with  colonial  produce  to  sell  in  Europe.     On  both  sides 
the  relation  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory.     Scotland  wanted  either 
to  be  independent  as  regards  her   foreign  relations,  which  would 
involve  entire  separation  from  England,  or  to  have  her  commercial 
interests  made  identical   with   those  of  England   by  commercial 
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union.  England  wanted  the  two  countries  to  be  brought  under 
one  legislative  authority.  She  could  not  allow  a  total  breach  of  the 
union,  as  that  would  in  all  probability  mean  a  renewal  of  the  old 
alliance  of  France  and  Scotland.  England  was  therefore  forced  to 
admit  Scotland  to  trade  privileges,  in  return  for  the  establishment 
of  one  legislative  authority  and  the  assurance  of  the  succession  of 
the  same  sovereign  for  both  countries.  The  union  of  1707  gradually 
brought  to  an  end  that  mutual  antipathy  between  the  two  nations 
which  had  begun  with  the  war  of  independence  and  was  but  little 
lessened  in  degree  by  the  century  of  rule  by  one  sovereign  from 
1603  to  1707. 

A  few  years  after  James  VI' s  accession  to  the  English  throne 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
native  productions,  wool,  skins,  hides,  etc.,  was  established  by 
proclamation.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Scotland  by  Cromwell.  A  complete  union  was 
then  established  in  1654.  Not  only  was  free  trade  established,  but 
restrictions  and  regulations  of  trade  and  customs  and  excise  duties 
were  made  the  same  for  both  countries.  With  the  Restoration  a 
great  change  came  about.  Scotland  disliked  the  union  under 
Cromwell  heartily.  Her  national  pride  was  wounded  by  the 
English  conquest  and  by  the  English  garrisons  and  officials 
established  in  the  country.  The  commercial  incorporation  had 
also  been  unpopular.  As  the  industries  of  Scotland  were  un- 
developed and  her  exports  were  chiefly  raw  materials,  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  wool,  hides,  skins,  etc.,  which  were  in  force  for 
English  products,  were  injurious  to  her  trade.  Nor  was  England 
in  love  with  the  union.  She  had  been  obliged  to  contribute  largely 
every  year  to  the  expenses  of  governing  Scotland,  and  had  not  for- 
gotten that  the  Scots  had  imposed  presbyter ianism  upon  her. 
Hence  in  1660,  with  mutual  relief,  the  kingdoms  returned  to  their 
former  state,  with  separate  parliamentary,  ecclesiastical,  and 
commercial  systems,  united  only  by  a  common  head. 

The  Scots  took  it  for  granted  that  they  would  continue  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  trade  with  England  and  equality  of  trading  rights 
with  English  ships  which  they  had  had  during  the  reigns  of  James  I 
and  Charles  I.  The  English  parliament,  however,  decided  other- 
wise, and  Scotland  was  forced  into  the  position  of  an  alien  nation. 
Her  connexion  with  England  became  rather  a  burden  than  an 
advantage  to  her.  Relations  with  continental  countries  were 
arranged  in  the  interests  of  the  more  powerful  country.  Scotland 
had  to  contribute  men  and  money  for  English  wars,  even  when  her 
commercial  intercourse  with  her  ancient  friends  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  with  whom  she  chiefly  traded,  was  interrupted.  She  had  no 
dealings  with  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and  but  little  as  yet  with 
America  and  the  West.     Wars  with  neighbouring  nations  therefore 
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caused  a  great  deal  more  suffering  to  Scotland  than  to  England,  for 
a  great  part  of  her  trade  was  entirely  stopped.  The  Scots  were 
allowed  no  share  in  the  English  plantation  trade.  English  states- 
men treated  Scotland  as  a  dependency,  as  they  treated  Ireland  and 
the  colonies,  regulating  their  economic  affairs  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  England.  Trade  between  Scotland  and  the  plantations  would 
not  have  been  an  advantage,  and  might  have  been  a  hindrance,  to 
English  trade,  for  with  her  low  rate  of  import  duties  Scotland 
might  become  a  depot  for  colonial  produce.  The  English  also 
feared  that  a  prosperous  Scotland  might  enable  the  king  to  be 
independent  of  his  parliament  in  England.  The  acts  dealing  with 
Scottish  trade  to  the  plantations  were  the  Navigation  Acts  of  1660 
and  1663.  The  former  debarred  Scottish  ships  from  transporting 
commodities  from  the  plantations,  and  from  bringing  any  goods 
except  those  of  their  own  production  into  England,  and  also 
excluded  them  from  the  English  coasting  trade.1  The  latter 
enacted  that  no  goods  should  be  taken  to  the  plantations  except 
from  England  and  in  English  ships.  Scottish  servants  and  victual 
might  be  taken  from  Scotland,  but  only  in  English  ships.2  In  1695 
these  acts  were  made  more  stringent,  and  the  penalties  for  dis- 
regarding them  more  severe.3  ^Restrictions  were  also  placed  upon 
the  importation  of  certain  Scottish  goods  into  England.  Heavy 
duties  were  imposed  on  salt,  coal,  cattle,  and  beer,  and  all  goods 
brought  into  or  carried  from  Scotland  had  to  be  taken  by  Berwick 
or  Carlisle.4  The  exportation  of  wool  into  Scotland  was  forbidden,5 
and  successive  acts  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  prohibition  more 
strictly  and  made  the  penalties  for  its  infringement  more  severe.6 
In  1697  new  and  heavier  duties  were  laid  on  Scottish  linens.7  The 
Scottish  parliament  was  not  long  in  retaliating  for  these  acts, 

to  the  intent  that  the  parliament  of  England  being  sensibill  of  thair 
awin  prejudice  may  be  moved  to  mak  the  tread  betwixt  the  nations  free 
as  in  the  tyme  of  King  James  the  Sixt.8 

The  *  Act  for  Encouraging  of  Shiping  and  Navigation '  forbade 
any  commodities  to  be  brought  into  Scotland  except  in  Scottish 
ships  or  ships  belonging  to  the  country  of  production.9  In  1663 
the  '  Act  for  ane  new  imposition  upon  English  Commodities ' 
placed  heavy  duties  on  English  cloth  and  other  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  also  a  duty  of  eighty  per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported 
from  England  and  on  all  English  goods  whithersoever  they  were 
imported.10 

1  12  Car.  II,  c.  18.  2  15  Car.  II,  c.  7.  3  7  and  8  Gul.  Ill,  c.  22. 

4  12  Car.  II,  c.  4 ;  14  Car.  II,  c.  18 ;  18  Car.  II,  c.  5. 

5  14  Car.  II,  c.  11.  6  14  Car.  II,  c.  7,  c.  18 ;  7  and  8  Gul.  Ill,  c.  28. 

7  9  Gul.  Ill,  c.  45. 

8  Records  of  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  iii,  564. 

9  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vii.  257.  10  Ibid.  vii.  465. 
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There  were  therefore  many  restrictions  on  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  Eemonstrances  and  complaints  against  the  new 
regulations  were  many,  especially  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  privy 
council  wrote  to  the  king  in  1665  that 

There  hes  bein  so  many  addresses  made  to  us  for  representing  the 
sufferings  of  this  Kingdome  by  the  want  of  trade  occasioned  by  ye  late 
act  of  your  parliament  of  England  imposing  so  great  customs  upon  our 
native  commodities  that  our  whole  trade  with  that  Kingdome  is  totally 
destroyed  and  by  the  act  for  navigation  which  is  mad  use  of  against  the 
masters  of  our  shipes  as  if  they  were  strangers  and  not  your  Majesties 
subjects.  That  wee  found  it  our  deuty  humbly  to  intreat  your  Majesty 
to  interpose  your  authority  for  taking  off  these  acts.11 

Some  of  the  English  merchants  trading  to  Scotland  also  com- 
plained that 

the  Trade  and  Commerce  between  your  Majesties  subjects  of  both  king- 
domes  ...  is  of  late  .  .  .  wholly  interdicted  ...  by  which  meanes  the 
petitioners  are  reduced  to  great  Streights.12 

The  planters  in  Barbadoes  petitioned  for  free  trade  with  Scotland. 
They  had  found  Scottish  servants  very  useful,  and  now  the 
English  act  forbade  their  transport  in  Scottish  ships,  and  the 
Scottish  act  in  English  ships. 

Negotiations  for  a  commercial  union  were  begun  in  1668,  and 
for  a  complete  union  in  1670.  England's  refusal  to  open  the 
plantation  trade  led  to  the  failure  of  the  former,  and  there  was  no 
real  anxiety  in  either  kingdom  for  the  success  of  the  latter. 
Lauderdale  wrote  from  Scotland  : — 

You  cannot  imagine  what  aversion  is  generally  in  this  Kingdome  to 
the  Union.  The  endeavour  to  have  made  us  slaves  by  garrisons  and  the 
ruine  of  our  trade  by  severe  laws  in  England  frights  all  ranks  of  men 
from  having  to  doe  with  England.13 

Like  her  greater  neighbours  Scotland  entered  into  a  protective 
policy.  The  want  of  imports  from  England  and  her  own  growing 
desire  for  commercial  position  caused  an  increase  of  industrial 
efforts,  carried  on  more  now  by  companies  than  by  individuals. 
Acts  encouraging  manufactures  were  passed  in  1661  and  1681. 14 
They  forbade  the  import  of  manufactured  goods  and  encouraged  the 
import  of  raw  materials,  exempted  the  capital  employed  from 
taxation  and  the  workers  from  military  service,  and  bestowed  other 
privileges.  Under  the  system  thus  developed  many  manufacturing 
companies  were  founded,  new  manufactures  were  introduced,  and 
the  old-established  industries  developed  and  encouraged.     Works 

11  Privy  Council  Kegister,  5  May  1665. 

12  State  Papers,  Dom.,  East  India  Entry  Book  i.  79. 

13  Lauderdale  Papers,  ii.  154. 

14  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vii.  261  viii.  348. 
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for  making  cloth,  linen,  sugar,  silk,  stockings,  glass,  paper,  soap, 
cordage,  &c.  sprang  up,  especially  during  the  years  from  1693  to 
1695.  A  certain  amount  of  the  necessary  capital  came  from  England. 
These  growing  industrial  concerns  found  that  they  could  more 
than  supply  the  home  demand,  and  were  therefore  anxious  to  seek 
for  foreign  markets.  In  the  English  market  there  was  a  heavy 
duty  on  linen,  one  of  the  chief  Scottish  productions,  and  the  newly 
established  manufactures  could  hardly  hope  to  compete  with 
English  home  manufactures.  Of  the  Scottish  imports  to  England 
linen  was,  in  spite  of  the  duty,  the  most  considerable.  For  the  ten 
years  before  the  union  the  average  value  of  the  linen  imported 
yearly  was  nearly  40,000Z.,  more  than  half  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  Scotland.  The  other  articles  imported  were  chiefly  coal, 
fish,  cattle,  and  skins,  and  practically  no  manufactured  goods  except 
the  linen.  The  principal  exports  from  England  were  silk,  both 
thrown  and  wrought,  some  woollen  manufactures,  some  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  dyeing  materials.  Scottish  exports  to  England  generally 
exceeded  English  to  Scotland  by  about  10,000Z.  a  year.15 

Besides  this  lawful  trade  a  considerable  traffic  was  carried  on 
in  wool.  Large  quantities  were  conveyed  over  the  border  into 
Scotland.  Some  of  it  was  used  in  the  growing  cloth  manufactories, 
where  the  finest  cloths  could  not  be  made  with  native  wool  only. 
The  rest,  by  far  the  greater  part,  was  sent  abroad  to  France  and 
other  countries  on  the  continent.  From  the  Kestoration  to  the 
union  the  statute  book  contains  many  laws  prohibiting  the  export 
of  English  wool  to  Scotland.  But  in  spite  of  these  acts  and  in 
defiance  of  the  officers  placed  upon  the  borders  to  enforce  them  the 
trade  continued.     In  1696  an  act  declared  that 

the  several  inhabitants  of  the  several  Counties  and  Shires  of  this  Realm 
next  adjoining  to  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  and  to  the  sea  coasts  do  reap 
great  profit  and  advantage  by  the  Carrying  out  of  Wooll,  Wooll-fells  .  .  . 
[etc.]  into  the  said  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  exporting  of  them  into 
France  and  other  ports  beyond  the  Seas.16 

The  trade  increased  in  spite  of  all  precautions..  In  1705  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  wrote  to  Godolphin  with  regard  to  a 
petition  from  the  clothiers  and  merchants  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  and 
the  neighbourhood.     They  complained  of 

the  Great  Decay  of  their  trade  occasioned  by  vast  quantityes  of  wooll 
which  are  dayly  carried  into  Scotland  from  the  Counties  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  and  from  thence  Transported  into 
France  and  other  Foreigne  Parts.  .  .  The  offenders  have  grown  so  Bold 
that  they  come  above  50  miles  and  carry  wooll  off  in  Dispite  of  all 
Laws.17 

15  For  these  facts  see  Customs  Accounts,  Public  Kecord  Office,  Inspector-General's 
Ledger  of  Imports  and  Exports,  1697-1707. 

16  7  and  8  Gul.  III.  c.  28.  17  Treasury  Out-letters  ;  Customs,  xiii,  p.  390. 
VOL.  XXIV. — NO.  XCIII.  E 
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Defoe  says  this  trade  reached  such  a  height  that  the  '  Famous  Trade 
for  wool  to  France  by  Kumney  Marsh  .  .  .  was  intirely  Dropt,  and 
France  not  supplyed  only,  but  Glutted  with  Wool.'18  England's 
cloth  manufacture  was  her  most  important  industry.  She  therefore 
resented  bitterly  this  supply  of  English  wool  to  the  manufactories 
of  her  rival  France.  It  seemed  impossible  to  take  adequate 
precautions  against  the  transport  of  wool  over  the  borders.  In 
Scotland  the  export  was  generally  allowed,  and  when  it  was  forbidden 
the  customs  authorities  were  not  always  able  to  enforce  the 
prohibition.  Goods  were  also  smuggled  across  the  border  from 
Scotland  into  England,  as  French  wines,  which  were  prohibited 
altogether  in  England,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities  which  paid 
lower  import  duties  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  restrictions 
on  commerce  and  the  evasions  of  these  restrictions  made  the  state 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries  very  unsatisfactory,  nor  did  they 
tend  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  them.  But  English 
and  Scottish  commercial  interests  clashed  still  more  in  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  plantation  trades. 

Scottish  trade  both  with  the  French  and  with  the  Dutch 
suffered  severely  during  this  period.  Scotland  and  France  had 
been  old  allies  and  friends,  and  the  Scots  had  enjoyed  many 
commercial  privileges  in  France.  Her  adoption  of  the  reformed 
religion  and  her  union  with  England  had  dealt  severe  blows  to 
the  ancient  alliance,  but  the  Scottish  merchants  had  succeeded  in 
retaining  their  trading  privileges  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  the  rivalry  between  England  and  France 
increased,  and  as  Colbert's  protective  system  became  more  stringent, 
the  exemptions  which  the  Scots  had  formerly  enjoyed  were  gradually 
disregarded.  The  tax  of  1659  on  foreign  shipping,  though  not  at 
first  imposed  on  Scottish  vessels,  was  a  great  grievance,  as  was  the 
inclusion  of  some  Scottish  imports  in  the  new  tariffs.  Scotland 
blamed  her  union  with  England  for  her  disabilities  in  France,  but 
could  not  afford  to  retaliate,  for  she  still  disposed  of  a  good  deal 
of  her  produce  in  France,  and  the  return  cargoes  of  wine,  salt,  &c. 
were  very  necessary.  During  the  English  and  French  wars  the 
Scottish  privy  council  and  parliament  occasionally  prohibited 
trade  with  France,  but  nevertheless  it  was  carried  on  very  generally. 
English  men-of-war  and  privateers  were  often  sent  to  Scottish 
waters  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  ships  engaged  in  it.  In  1691 
the  captain  of  the  ship  *  Pembroke,'  sent  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  for  this  purpose,  wrote  from  Greenock  : — 

In  my  last  I  gave  you  an  account  that  the  Scots  have  a  free  trade  with 
France,  which  I  now  confirm  .  .  .  they  told  me  that  free  trading  was 
allowed  in  these  parts  with  France,  and  that  their  merchants  must  live.19 

18  Defoe's  History  of  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  p.  55. 

19  Home  Office,  Admiralty  iv,  101. 
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The  Scots  resented  this  interference  very  much.  The  merchants 
complained  that 

we  are  wholly  frustrat  of  our  trade  to  Portugal,  Lighurn,  or  any  other 
free  port  in  the  Streights,  for  the  English  do  carry  up  all  ships  belonging 
to  Scotland  .  .  .  suspecting  that  our  ships  are  going  to  France.20 

The  English  ships  seized  Scots  vessels  in  their  own  waters  and 
harbours  which  the  Scots  declared  are  '  ane  Hayle  Violatione  of  the 
Law  of  Nations.' 

During  William's  first  French  war  heavy  duties  were  placed  on 
fish,  one  of  the  principal  Scottish  exports  to  France.  The  Scots 
were  much  aggrieved  that  their  interests  were  not  considered  at 
the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun 
declared  that  they  should  have  sent  a  minister  of  their  own, 

who  might  have  obtained  the  re-establishment  of  the  Nation  in  the 
Priviledges  they  had  in  France,  which  was  totally  neglected.  And  not 
withstanding  the  great  and  unproportionable  numbers  of  Sea  and  Land 
Soldiers  that  we  were  obliged  to  furnish  for  the  support  of  the  War,  yet 
not  one  tittle  of  advantage  was  procured  to  us  by  the  Peace.21 

A  few  years  later  the  Scots  parliament  endeavoured  to  retaliate 
by  forbidding  the  import  of  all  '  Liquors  of  the  growth  of  France.' 22 
This  stroke  of  policy  was  not  found  successful,  and  in  1703  the 
importation  of  *  Wines  and  other  Foreign  Liquors  ' 23  was  again 
allowed.  The  ministry  urged  that  the  customs  on  French  wines 
were  the  chief  fund  for  the  civil  list ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  trading 
interests  it  was  alleged  that '  unless  this  Act  was  past,  the  subjects 
may  plow  up  their  Towns  and  burn  their  Ships.' 24  This  act  caused 
much  indignant  comment  in  England.  'The  Scots  Wine  Act  makes 
a  great  noise  in  this  place.  I  have  heard  some  members  of  Parlia- 
ment declare  they  look  upon  it  as  the  opening  a  back  door  to  the 
enemies  of  England.'25  Burnet's  account  of  the  matter  is  as 
follows  : — 

Another  act  of  a  strange  nature  passed,  allowing  the  importation  of 
French  goods :  those  who  desired  to  drink  good  wine  and  all  who  were 
concerned  in  trade  ran  into  it  .  .  .  The  Jacobites  also  went  into  it  since 
it  opened  a  free  correspondence  with  France,  and  was  certainly  against 
the  public  interest  of  the  government.26 

Thus  Scotland's  trade  with  France  was  restricted  and  hampered 
because  she  was  under  the  same  king  as  England.  And,  as  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  Scotland  was  the  back  door  for  the  entry 

20  Parliamentary  Papers,  xxi.  190.  21  Fletcher,  Second  Discourse,  p.  16. 

22  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  x.  278.         23  Ibid.,  xi.  112. 

24  The  Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  begun  at  Edinburgh,  6th  May 
1703.     (Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  Pamphlets,  vol.  89.) 

25  Letter  to Harley  from  London;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Report,  Portland  Papers,  iv. 
70. 

26  Burnet,  History  of  his  Own  Times,  v.  95. 
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of  French  goods.  This  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  Either 
England  had  to  change  her  policy  towards  France,  which  she  was 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  do  as  long  as  France  supported  the 
Stewarts,  or  Scotland  would  have  to  give  up  her  French  con- 
nexion, which  again  she  was  not  likely  to  do  without  an  equivalent. 

The  Dutch  trade  was  also  of  great  importance  to  the  Scots 
merchants.  The  whole  trading  estate  suffered  very  much  during 
the  ten  years  of  Charles  II' s  Dutch  wars.  The  country  was  very 
poor,  having  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  poverty  was  increased  by  the  restrictions  on  trade  with 
England.  Trade  with  Holland  seems  to  have  stopped  altogether 
during  the  Dutch  wars,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  became 
still  more  deplorable.  The  revenue  was  reduced  by  a  third,  and 
discontent  was  so  general  that  the  government  feared  that  if  a 
landing  should  be  effected  by  the  Dutch,  the  people  in  the  south 
and  west  would  rise  and  join  them.  Nor  did  the  Scots  gain 
anything  from  the  results  of  the  wars ;  the  consolidation  of  the 
colonies  in  America  was,  as  yet,  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  them. 
After  the  wars  the  commercial  connexion  was  resumed  again,  and 
trade  between  Scotland  and  Holland  again  became  considerable. 
The  English  always  feared  that,  if  the  Scots  should  obtain  any 
considerable  share  of  the  plantation  or  East  India  trades,  the 
Dutch  merchants  would  supply  Europe  with  plantation  produce 
from  Scotland.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Scots  from  the  colonial  trade. 

The  demand  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  other  continental 
markets  was  chiefly  for  raw  materials.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
that  the  new  manufactures  which  were  springing  up  should  find  a 
demand  which  they  could  supply.  The  plantations,  where  the 
settlers  had  not  yet  begun  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  were 
the  ideal  market,  and  from  that  the  Scots  were  excluded  by  the 
Navigation  Acts.  Nevertheless  the  Scottish  merchants  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  considerable  trade  with  America,  both  in  their 
own  and  in  colonial  ships,  which  brought  plantation  produce  to 
Scotland  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  Scots  manufactures  in 
defiance  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  The  colonial  records  for  the 
period  contain  very  many  complaints  of  illegal  trade,  generally  with 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Holland.  The  Scots  exported  their  own 
manufactures,  linen,  coarse  cloth,  stockings,  hats,  etc.  The 
privileges  given  to  manufactories  included  the  exportation  of  goods 
duty  free,  and  therefore  they  were  able  to  sell  their  cargoes  cheaply. 
The  collector  of  duties  in  Carolina  wrote  in  1687  that  the  Scots 
'  are  evidently  able  to  undersell  the  English  their  goods  .  .  .  being 
cheap  so  that  an  Englishman  must  go  away  unfreighted  or  sell  to 
vast  disadvantage.' 27     The  plantation  goods  imported  by  Scotland 

27  S.P.,  Colonial,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  100,  p.  1. 
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were  chiefly  tobacco  and  sugar.  The  duty  on  tobacco  brought 
straight  to  Scotland  was  at  the  most  threepence  a  pound,  whereas 
if  it  was  entered  first  in  England  the  importer  paid  sixpence  when 
it  was  afterwards  brought  into  Scotland.  The  Scots  merchants 
also  took  out  servants,  a  very  profitable  commodity ;  '  sturdy  and 
idle  beggars,  vagabonds  and  other  profligat  persons,'  and  '  obstinat 
phanaticks.'  After  they  had  served  their  time  these  immigrants 
often  settled  down  and  became  prosperous  planters  and  merchants. 
A  number  of  settlers  also  went  out,  some  of  whom  were  scattered 
throughout  the  colonies,  while  in  East  New  Jersey  a  number  settled 
together.28  In  1703  Colonel  Quary  wrote  to  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  trade  and  the  plantations  : 

The  contest  in  East  New  Jersey  is  .  .  .  Whether  the  Country  shall 
be  a  Scottish  Settlement  or  an  English  Settlement.  The  Scotch  have 
had  for  many  years  the  advantage  of  the  English  by  the  Interest  of  a 
Scotch  Governor.29 

These  colonists  naturally  wished  to  keep  up  their  connexion 
with  Scotland,  and  assisted  their  countrymen  in  carrying  on  their 
illegal  trade.  The  merchants  and  shippers  had  various  methods 
of  avoiding  the  customs  authorities.  It  was  not  difficult  to  land 
or  to  ship  goods  without  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  when  the 
coast  line  was  as  long  as  that  of  the  American  colonies.  The 
traders  also  called  at  English  ports,  especially  Berwick,  took  on 
board  a  few  goods  there,  got  a  certificate,  and  then  completed  their 
cargo  in  Scotland.  Another  device  was  to  forge  certificates 
counterfeiting  the  seals  of  some  English  port.  This  was  chiefly 
done  in  Glasgow,  which,  with  the  other  Clyde  ports,  was  the 
principal  centre  of  the  trade.  Not  only  did  the  colonial  governors 
and  Customs  officials  complain  of  this  trade,  but  also  English 
merchants,  declaring  that  their  own  trade  would  be  ruined  were  it 
allowed  to  continue.  Efforts  to  prevent  it  were  made,  and  the 
English  government  even  sent  privateers  and  men-of-war  to 
examine  ships  trading  with  Scotland.  This  was  complained  of  by 
the  Scottish  privy  council,  not  only  as  a  drawback  to  their  trade, 
but  as  an  insult  to  the  kingdom. 

Our  merchant  ships  have  been  seized  and  some  of  them  carried  away 
by  English  or  Dutch  privateers  as  if  they  were  our  Enemies.  And  furder 
we  are  informed  that  severall  other  merchant  English  shipps  have  taken 
out  Commission  of  Mart  from  the  Admiralty  against  unfree  traders 
which  we  see  they  mostly  make  use  of  against  our  ships  coming  from  the 
plantations  and  in  our  seas  and  rivers.  Albeit  be  certaine  that  before 
this  late  warr  none  of  our  ships  would  be  attacqued  or  molested  on  that 
account  at  sea  But  only  in  the  ports  and  harbours  of  America. 

28  C.  A.  Hanna,  Scotch  Irish  in  America,  vol.  ii,  ch.  2. 

29  Massachusetts  Hist.  Society  Collections,  3rd  Series,  vols,  vii  and  viii,  233. 
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They  therefore  beg  his  majesty  to  give  orders  that  no  ships 
should  be  molested  within  Scottish  harbours,  in  order  to  preserve 
1  the  rights  and  honour  of  this  your  antient  Kingdom  which  is 
undoubtedly  absolute  and  independent.' 30 

Considered  in  relation  to  this  trade,  the  act  of  1695,  constitut- 
ing the  '  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,' 31 
created  some  alarm.  It  was  feared  that,  under  its  very  compre- 
hensive power,  the  Scots  would  gradually  engross  more  and  more 
of  the  American  trade,  in  which  they  already  had  a  large  though 
illicit  share.  The  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  other 
authorities  seemed  to  fear  that  the  Scots  would  plant  a  colony 
upon  some  part  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  the  coast  not  exactly 
specified  in  the  charters  and  grants  of  land.  There  they  might 
establish  a  depot  for  colonial  produce,  and  as  they  could  export 
their  goods  to  Scotland  duty  free  they  might  in  time  engross  all 
the  plantation  trade  and  become  the  staple  for  Europe.  Even 
when  the  settlement  was  finally  attempted  as  far  south  as  Darien 
there  was  still  some  alarm  on  this  score.  In  1699  Governor  Bane, 
of  New  Jersey,  wrote  : — 

The  Scotch  Gentlemen  amongst  us  are  growne  to  a  very  great  hight 
from  .  .  .  the  success  that  their  Countrymen  meet  withall  in  their 
settlement  of  Caledonia.  I  cannot  see  but  that  the  English  interest  and 
trade  must  of  necessity  fall  if  some  spedy  course  be  not  taken  for  the 
stopeinge  of  their  Groath  ...  in  time  the  evill  may  be  too  universall  to 
be  easily  remedied,  the  trade  of  England  to  these  Colonies  wholy  dis- 
couraged and  that  of  the  Scotch  nation  advanced.32 

The  English  act  of  1696  '  for  preventing  Frauds  and  regulat- 
ing Abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade  '  took  some  precaution  against 
the  possible  Scottish  colony.  It  declared  that  no  owners  of  property 
in  America  or  the  islands  were  to  sell  any  land  but  to  '  natural-born 
subjects  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed ' 33 
without  his  majesty's  licence.  The  Scottish  trade  with  America 
was  also  dealt  with  in  other  clauses  of  the  act,  which  made  the 
provisions  of  former  Navigation  Acts  more  strict.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  the  Scots  settlers  there  it  was  enacted  that 
places  of  trust  in  courts  of  law  or  in  the  treasury  could  only  be 
held  by  natives  of  England,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations.  In  spite 
of  the  increased  stringency  of  the  trade  regulations  and  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  Scottish  capital  was  locked  up  in  the  Darien 
Company,  the  trade  with  the  plantations  still  continued.  The 
Scots  required  a  market  for  their  manufactures,  especially  as  their 
European  trade  was  hampered  by  the  French  wars.  In  the  planta- 
tions they  found  a  ready  sale  for  their   principal   wares,  coarse 

30  Privy  Council  Register,  June  29,  1694. 

31  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  x.  377. 

32  New  Jersey  Colonial  Documents,  ii.  288.  39  7  &  8  Gul.  iii,  c.  22. 
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cloth,  linen,  and  stockings,  which  were  more  suitable  for  wear  in 
the  backwoods  than  at  the  courts  of  Versailles  or  St.  James'. 
From  this  trade  in  particular  the  English  were  anxious  to  exclude 
the  Scots.  But  it  must  have  become  more  and  more  obvious  that 
to  concede  entire  freedom  of  trade  and  to  gain  entire  control  of  it 
by  establishing  one  legislative  authority  for  the  two  kingdoms, 
would  in  the  long  run  be  a  better  policy  than  attempting  to  oust 
the  Scots  from  the  trade  which  they  already  had  and  were 
determined  to  keep. 

Amongst  the  circumstances  which  made  for  union  the  episode 
of  the  Scottish  East  India  Company  was  of  much  importance.  It 
brought  into  prominence  the  possible  danger  to  English  com- 
mercial interests  from  the  existence  of  an  independent  parliament 
in  Scotland.  The  English  East  India  Company  had  been  for 
some  years  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  interlopers.  After  the 
Revolution  the  interlopers  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  agitating  against  the  existing  company,  but 
neither  they  nor  the  government  of  the  company  could  succeed  in 
obtaining  what  both  alike  desired,  parliamentary  powers.  About 
this  time  an  act  was  passed  in  Scotland  promising  extensive 
privileges  by  parliamentary  grant  to  companies  formed  in  Scotland 
for  engaging  in  foreign  trade.  A  much-travelled  Scot,  William 
Paterson,  with  some  English  merchants  desirous  of  taking  part  in 
the  East  India  trade,  formed  a  plan  for  getting,  under  this  act, 
privileges  for  a  Scottish  company  which,  with  the  help  of  English 
capital  and  management,  should  establish  a  trade  to  India. 
Paterson  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind  a  cherished  project  of  his 
own  for  establishing  a  depot  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for 
both  East  and  West  Indian  goods.  But  as  long  as  English 
merchants  had  the  principal  voice  in  the  management  of  affairs 
this  scheme  was  not  brought  forward.  In  1695  the  Scottish 
parliament  passed  an  act  incorporating  twenty-one  persons  in  the 
'  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies.'  They 
were  given  very  extensive  privileges,  exemption  from  taxation 
for  twenty-one  years,  powers  of  treating  with  foreign  nations, 
raising  troops,  making  settlements,  &c,  and  were  also  assured  the 
support  of  royal  authority  in  insisting  on  reparation  for  any 
damage  done  to  the  company  and  its  possessions.  In  passing  this 
act  the  commissioner,  Tweeddale,  doubtless  exceeded  his  instructions 
from  the  king.  Those  concerned  in  the  company  seemed  to  expect 
opposition,  and  accordingly  hastened  to  raise  subscriptions  before 
the  English  parliament  met.  All  the  business  was  carried  on  in 
London,  and  between  August  and  November  300,000Z.  (the  amount 
fixed  for  English  shareholders)  was  subscribed,  and  75,OOOZ.  of  it 
paid  up.  But  as  soon  as  parliament  met  in  November,  their 
attention  was  directed  to  the  company.      Representatives  of  the 
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East  Indian  and  African  trades  and  customs  commissioners  were 
examined,  the  directors  of  the  company  were  summoned  before  the 
house  of  commons,  and  a  resolution  to  impeach  them  was  passed. 
An  address  was  presented  to  the  king  representing  the  extent  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  company  and  the  possible  danger  to 
English  trade  : — 

A  great  part  of  the  Stock  and  Shipping  of  this  Nation  will  be  carried 
thither  [to  Scotland]  and  by  this  means  Scotland  be  made  a  Free  Port 
for  all  East  India  Commodities  ;  and  consequently  these  several  places  in 
Europe  which  were  supplied  from  England  will  be  furnished  from 
thence.34 

The  parliamentary  investigations  proved  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
pany, for  nearly  all  the  capital  subscribed  was  withdrawn  and  the 
management  of  business  was  left  to  the  Scots  directors.  Scottish 
patriotism  was  aroused  by  English  opposition,  and  the  affair 
became  one  of  national  importance. 

'Twas  the  notice  the  parliament  of  England  first  took  of  it  made  the 
whole  nation  throng  in  to  have  some  share,  and  I'm  of  opinion  the  resent- 
ments people  are  acted  by,  are  the  greatest  supplys  that  furnishes  life 
to  that  affair.35 

Under  Scottish  control  Paterson's  scheme  was  adopted,  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  to  the  Panama  Isthmus,  and  the  ill-fated  settlement 
begun  at  Darien.  The  failure  of  the  scheme  showed  the  English 
that  the  Scots  could  conceive  and  could  obtain  parliamentary 
authority  for  enterprises  which  might  make  them  successful  rivals 
of  the  great  English  companies.  It  also  showed  the  Scots,  though 
their  disappointment  and  dislike  of  England  were  too  keen  to  allow 
them  to  realise  it,  that  they  would  find  it  hard  to  succeed  in 
large  commercial  enterprises  without  English  help  and  support. 
William  III  saw  that  the  present  state  of  relations  between  the  two 
countries  could  not  continue.  It  wTas  impossible  that  the  Scottish 
parliament  should  authorise  and  give  political  powers  to  companies 
which  might  interfere  with  the  king  of  England's  political  engage- 
ments or  cause  a  rupture  with  his  allies.  In  almost  his  last  words 
he  recommended  the  parliament  of  England  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty 
for  union ;  his  majesty  being  satisfied  '  that  nothing  can  con- 
tribute more  to  the  present  and  future  Peace,  Security,  and 
Happiness  of  England  and  Scotland  than  a  firm  and  entire  Union 
between  them.' 

When,  after  Anne's  accession,  commissioners  for  both  countries 
were  appointed  to  treat  for  a  union,  the  English  commis- 
sioners had  agreed  to  open  the  plantation  trade,  but  the  Scots 
insisted   on  the   continued   existence   of  their   African  company, 

34  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  xv,  611. 

35  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Adam  Cockburn)  to  Lord  Tullibardine,  December  1697  ; 
Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  Report  xii,  part  viii,  p.  58. 
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and  matters  were  at  a  deadlock  on  this  point  at  the  time  when 
the  negotiations  were  adjourned.36  Numbers  of  pamphlets  were 
published  on  the  subject.  Generally  written  from  the  Scottish 
point  of  view,  some  oppose,  but  the  greater  number  advocate  the 
union.  They  dwell  on  the  necessity  for  some  change  in  the 
present  relations  of  the  two  countries  for  the  development  of  Scottish 
industry  and  trade.  England,  France,  and  Holland  are  all  compet- 
ing for  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  Scotland  must  also  enter  upon  the 
contest :  '  The  genius  of  this  nation,  all  their  thoughts  and  inclina- 
tions .  .  .  seem  to  be  turned  upon  Trade.'  The  writers  generally 
point  to  the  freedom  of  trade  enjoyed  with  England  until  1660,  and 
the  *  preclusions,  restrictions  and  hardships  which  have  been  put 
upon  us  in  matters  of  trade  since  the  Eestauration  ' ;  as  well  as  to 
the  necessity  for  colonial  markets.  The  disadvantages  which  Scot- 
land's connexion  with  England  has  brought  her  in  her  relations  with 
France  are  often  emphasised.  On  this  account  she  has  lost  all  her 
ancient  privileges  in  that  kingdom,  and  English  wars  interrupt  her 
trade  thither,  and  also  to  Holland.  The  failure  of  the  Darien 
expedition  is  attributed  to  English  jealousy.  The  English  con- 
nexion has  been  a 

loose  and  irregular  tye  .  .  .  wherein  we  are  not  considered  as  subjects, 
nor  allies,  nor  friends,  nor  enemies,  but  all  of  them,  only  when,  where, 
how  and  how  long  our  taskmasters  pleases.37 

All  writers  agree  in  declaring  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  has 
become  intolerable,  and  that  Scotland  must  have  either  a  complete 
union  with  England  or  a  complete  separation  from  her.  The 
adoption  of  the  latter  course  would  probably  mean  alliance  with 
France,  and  the  danger  which  this  would  involve  to  England  is 
pointed  out. 

Popular  feeling  against  England  ran  very  high  when  parliament 
met  in  1703.  Several  acts  were  passed  calculated  to  precipitate 
either  a  breach  or  a  union  with  England.  These  were  the  'Act 
anent  Peace  and  Warr,' 38  providing  that  after  Anne's  death  no 
sovereign  of  Scotland  and  England  could  declare  war  without 
consent  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  that  any  such  declaration 
made  without  parliamentary  consent  was  not  binding  upon  the 
people  of  Scotland ;  acts  allowing  the  importation  of  wines 39  and 
the  exportation  of  wool,40  and  the  act  for  the  security  of  the 
kingdom.41  This  last  declared  that  after  Anne's  death  the  sovereign 
was  to  be  chosen  by  parliament,  and  was  not  to  be  the  same  as  the 
successor  to  the  English  throne,  unless  during  her  majesty's  reign 
the  '  sovereignty  of  the  Kingdom,  the  power  of  Parliament,   and 

36  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  xi,  App.,  p.  160. 

37  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  Constituting  a  Council  of  Trade.     Edinburgh,  1701. 
3-  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  xi.  107.  39  Ibid.,  xi.  112. 

40  Ibid.,  xi.  190.  ■»'  Ibid.,  xi.  136. 
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the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of  the  nation '  were  secured  from 
1  England  or  any  foreign  influence.'  Very  strong  feeling  was 
aroused  in  England  by  these  acts.  The  dangers  of  the  commerce 
and  correspondence  which  could  be  kept  up  with  France  by  means 
of  the  wine  act  and  the  act  of  peace  and  war  were  obvious  to  all. 
As  Godolphin  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 

The  Act  for  putting  the  power  of  Peace  and  War  into  the  Parliament  might 
prove  extremely  inconvenient  both  to  England  and  Scotland  .  .  .  England 
is  now  at  war  with  France  :  if  Scotland  were  in  peace  and  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  trade  with  France  would  not  that  immediately 
necessitate  a  war  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  also?  42 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  discussed  at  length  in  both 
houses  of  parliament.  In  the  house  of  lords,  Somers  declared 
that 

it  was  of  the  highest  consequences  to  England  to  provide  for  their  own 
security  against  the  danger  they  were  in  from  such  Acts,  and  to  prevent 
the  like  in  time  to  come.43 

Several  speakers  reminded  the  house  of  the  unwise  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  in  England  towards  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
Darien  business.     The  report  of  the  committee  was  that, 

upon  consideration  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  Scotland 
and  the  dangerous  consequences  that  may  follow  from  thence  as  to  the 
trade  and  as  to  the  present  and  future  peace  of  this  Kingdom, 

some  new  laws  must  be  made  to  '  prevent  these  ill  effects.' 44 
Measures  were  discussed  for  prohibiting  Scottish  imports,  declaring 
the  Scots  aliens  in  England  and  the  plantations,  taking  more  strict 
measures  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  wool,  placing  armed  forces 
on  the  borders,  and  stationing  ships  to  hinder  trade  with  France. 
The  result  was  an  '  Act  for  the  effectual  Securing  the  Kingdom  of 
England  from  the  apparent  Dangers  that  may  arise  from  several 
Acts  lately  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.' 45 

This  act  provided  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to 
treat  for  a  union.  If  the  succession  was  not  settled  in  Scotland 
as  it  was  in  England,  natives  of  Scotland,  except  those  settled  in 
England  or  the  dominions  or  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  were  to 
be  declared  aliens.  Until  the  same  condition  was  fulfilled  no  Scots 
cattle,  linen,  sheep,  or  coal  were  to  be  brought  into  England.  This 
would  be  a  great  blow  to  Scottish  trade.  Cattle  and  linen  were 
very  important  exports,  and  the  Scots  had  too  few  markets  open  to 
them  to  be  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  that  of  England.  The 
English  were  beating  them  at  their  own  tactics.  The  Scots  had 
hoped  by  their  four  acts  to  wring  concessions  in  trade  from  England. 

42  Stair  Annals,  i.,  App.  p.  38. 

48  Jerviswood  Correspondence,  p.  15.       44  Journals  of  House  of  Lords,  xvii.  585. 

45  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  6. 
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Now  England  was  threatening  penalties  on  their  trade  if  they  did 
not  adopt  her  succession  policy  or  accept  a  union.  Roxburghe 
wrote  from  London  in  1704,  after  hearing  debates  in  the  Lords : — 

It  appears  from  what  was  said  that  no  concessions  are  to  be  expected 
barely  upon  your  coming  into  the  Succession ;  and  so  treatys,  in  order  to 
the  Succession,  signify  nothing  ...  in  short  you  may  settle  the  Succes- 
sion upon  limitations  if  you  please,  or  you  may  accept  of  a  Union.  If 
you  do  neither  you  may  expect  of  all  the  mischief  that  can  be  done  you, 
for  as  it;  was  said  you  and  your  independence  are  not  so  great  but  that 
you  must  depend  either  on  France  or  England,  and  sure  they  will  not 
suffer  you  to  depend  on  France  if  they  can  help  it.4(i 

In  another  letter  he  said  :  '  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  if  we  do 
not  go  into  the  Succession  or  an  Union  very  soon  Conquest  will 
certainly  be  upon  the  first  Peace.' 47 

The  Scottish  parliament  met  again  in  June  1705.  The  queen's 
message  urged  them  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  for  a  union, 
and  after  hot  discussion  the  act  for  a  treaty  with  England  was  passed. 
The  reasons  in  favour  of  it  would  be,  says  one,  '  Trade  with  most, 
Hanover  with  some,  ease  and  security  with  others,  together  with  and 
generall  aversion  at  civill  discords,  intolerable  poverty,  and  the 
constant  oppression  of  a  bad  Ministry.' 48  Soon  after  this  the  clauses 
in  the  English  act  dealing  with  prohibition  of  imports  and  making 
the  Scots  aliens  were  repealed.  The  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
for  union  lasted  from  April  till  July  1706.  The  most  important 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  those  abolishing  all  restrictions  on 
commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  her  dominions  and 
Scotland  and  uniting  the  two  parliaments.  With  regard  to  the 
African  company,  the  English  commissioners  refused  to  allow  it 
to  continue  in  existence,  but  agreed  that  the  shareholders  should 
be  compensated.  The  treaty  was  brought  first  before  the  Scottish 
parliament.  It  met  with  much  opposition  there  and  also  through- 
out the  country.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  numerous 
petitions  sent  in  against  it  were  largely  the  work  of  the  Jacobite 
party.  The  advocates  of  the  union  based  their  support  on  the 
ground'  of  the  solid  advantage  to  Scotland  in  larger  opportunities 
for  economic  development  and  increased  security.  The  opposition 
as  a  rule  was  for  patriotic  reasons — the  loss  of  independence  and 
name  by  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  dislike  of  England 
and  the  English  was  still  very  strong.  The  treaty  was,  however, 
ratified  with  but  few  alterations  in  January  1707,  and  these 
changes  were  conceded  by  the  English  parliament,  which  passed 
the  treaty  in  March  with  but  little  difficulty. 

The  Scots  since  the  Revolution  had  set  their  minds  upon 
obtaining  for  themselves  a  share  in  the  world's  trade.     They  found 

46  Jerviswood  Correspondence,  p.  23. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  28.  4»  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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that  this  was  impossible  without  English  help,  and  that  they 
could  not  force  free  trade  from  England  for  any  less  return  than 
their  assent  to  an  incorporating  union.  England  at  the  same 
time  was  engaged  in  a  great  war  with  a  great  rival,  involving  com- 
mercial as  well  as  political  interests.  It  was  necessary  for  her  that 
Scotland  should  not  be  driven  either  for  commercial  or  dynastic 
reasons  into  the  arms  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  a  leading 
object  of  her  policy  had  been  the  maintenance  of  the  Navigation 
Acts,  and  especially  the  exclusion  of  Holland.  The  Scottish  trade 
with  Holland  threatened  to  let  in  the  Dutch  through  Scotland. 
Another  great  object  of  English  policy  at  the  time  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  plantation  trade.  Scotland  had  already  got  some 
share  of  this  trade.  It  was  better  that  she  should  be  admitted  to 
carry  on  the  trade  under  English  regulations  than  that  she  should 
continue  outside  them,  become  an  intermediary  for  the  Dutch,  and 
enable  them  to  retail  colonial  produce  in  Europe.  The  danger  of 
actual  commercial  rivalry  at  the  time  was  not  great,  but  the  whigs 
were  carrying  out  a  very  consistent  policy — the  protection  of 
English  industry  and  the  enlargement  of  English  markets.  An 
independent  Scotland  endangered  the  whole  system.  To  remove 
these  dangers  and  to  obtain  a  united  parliament  and  a  common 
settlement  of  succession  for  the  two  countries  England  was  willing 
to  share  her  cherished  trade  privileges  with  her  northern  neighbour. 

Theodora  Keith. 
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The  Relations  between  Rngland  and 
France  in  1802 

LORD  WHITWORTH,  soon  after  he  had  become  the  British 
ambassador  in  Paris,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  ill-feeling 
still  existing  between  France  and  England  towards  the  end  of  1802 
would  subside  into  a  lasting  peace,  as  the  sea  gradually  loses  its 
ferment  after  a  storm.  The  evident  satisfaction  caused  by  his 
arrival  in  Calais  and  in  Paris,  the  friendly  behaviour  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  apparent  good-will  of  France  and  the  whole  of  Europe  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  might  possibly  have 
removed  the  last  obstacle  to  a  general  peace.  Within  six  months 
he  was  recalled  and  England  and  France  were  at  war.  From  a 
review  of  Whitworth's  mission  alone  the  outbreak  of  war  seems  to 
come  with  an  unnatural  suddenness.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  less  familiar  history  of  the  preceding  eight  months  ; 
and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  this  period  is  that 
the  relations  between  France  and  England  were  already  so  much 
strained  when  Whitworth  went  to  Paris  that  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
was  almost  inevitable. 

The  trouble  began  with  the  preliminaries  of  peace ;  and  the 
fault  undoubtedly  lay,  in  the  first  instance  with  the  new  English 
ministry,  who  framed  the  provisions  with  the  confidence  of  inex- 
perience and  with  the  joy  of  restoring  peace  to  Europe.  In  their 
pacific  enthusiasm  the  ministers  made  terms  which  Pitt  and  his 
colleagues  would  have  rejected  without  a  second  thought.  Perhaps 
Hawkesbury's  lack  of  business  capacity l  led  him  to  agree  to  Otto's 
proposals  without  proper  regard  for  their  consequences.  The  pre- 
liminaries were  naturally  very  unfavourable  to  England ;  it  remained 
to  improve  their  terms  as  far  as  might  be  in  the  definitive  treaty. 
But  the  English  plenipotentiary,  Cornwallis,  was  no  match  for 
Napoleon  and  Talleyrand,  who  bound  their  minister,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, to  keep  closely  to  the  terms  of  the  preliminaries.  Cornwallis 
soon  lost  all  interest  in  his  work.  He  wrote  from  Amiens  to  a  friend 
in  England,  '  I  heartily  wish  it  was  all  over  and  that  I  could  get 

1  George  Ill's  opinion  of  Hawkesbury  is  quoted  by  Malmesbury :  '  He  has  no  head 
for  business,  no  method,  no  punctuality  '  (Diaries,  iv.  63). 
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back  again  to  Culford,  from  whence  it  would  not  be  easy  to  move 
me.' 2  The  result  of  his  diplomacy  was  the  treaty  concluded  on 
25  March  1802.  Cornwallis  retired  to  Culford  to  watch  the  failure 
of  his  schemes ;  and  Merry  went  at  once  to  Paris  as  charge 
d'affaires.  Although  friendly  relations  were  thus  established  there 
was  no  cordiality  between  France  and  England.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  even  about  Merry's  earliest  despatches. 
Now  he  reports  a  rumour,  still  only  half  believed,  of  Bonaparte's 
schemes  of  aggression  in  Europe  and  the  colonies.  Now  he  writes 
that  the  First  Consul  has  been  appointed  to  office  for  ten  years, 
and  is  not  contented  with  this  half-measure ;  that  '  within  a 
few  weeks  he  will  be  Caesar  or  nothing,'  and  that  Merry  '  would 
rather  bet  for  his  carrying  his  point,  and  would  even  bet  two 
to  one  on  that  side,  provided  that  he  does  not  carry  the  point 
too  high  or  that  he  does  not  go  towards  it  with  too  much  precipi- 
tation.' 3  Again  he  hints  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
statement  made  by  Talleyrand.4  A  pamphlet  is  enclosed,  signed 
by  Bonneville  Ayral,  chef  de  bataillon,  recommending  '  that  the 
French  people  proclaim  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  emperor  of  the 
Gauls,  and  settle  the  hereditary  power  in  his  family,  renewing  the 
Salic  law.' 5  And  from  time  to  time  come  rumours  of  the  proposed 
partition  of  Turkey,  which  Bonaparte  was  using  as  a  bait  for  the 
Austrian  and  Kussian  emperors.6 

After  one  or  two  months  of  this  secret  and  distrustful 
correspondence  the  vague  suspicions  took  definite  shape,  and  open 
complaints  began  to  pass  from  one  government  to  the  other.  It 
was  inevitable.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  in  no  way  fitted  to 
bring  about  or  facilitate  a  general  peace.  Too  many  questions 
were  left  unsettled  or  passed  over  altogether,  and  they  had  to  be 
decided  by  subsequent  diplomacy  before  England  and  France  could 
arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi.  Some  points  were  never  decided  at  all, 
and  the  modus  vivendi  was  only  to  be  found  after  twelve  years  of  war. 
Bonaparte's  territorial  ambitions  ;  the  imprisonment  of  British 
subjects  in  France,  and  the  sequestration  of  property  in  France 
belonging  to  British  subjects  ;  the  contest  carried  on  by  the  press 
in  both  countries  ;  and  the  more  important  questions  of  the  reten- 
tion of  Malta,  and  the  commercial  rivalry  of  France  and  England 
— all  these  difficulties  agitated  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802, 
and  their  appearance  in  the  early  months  of  the  next  year  was 
only  the  recrudescence  of  an  old  trouble.  The  discussions  arising 
from  these  grievances  include  everything  that  is  of  importance  in 

2  Correspondence,  iii.  406. 

3  Foreign  Office,  France  62,  6,  7,  and  12  May  (private). 

4  Ibid.  28  April. 

5  '  Mon  Opinion  sur  la  Recompense  due  a  Bonaparte,'  enclosed  in  Foreign  Office, 
France  62,  27  May. 

6  Ibid.  6  May. 
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the  history  of  Merry's  embassy.  The  first  cause  of  discontent — 
Bonaparte's  encroachments  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Holland, 
Germany,  Turkey,  Piedmont,  and  Switzerland,  and  his  plan  for 
the  foundation  of  a  colonial  empire — is  a  matter  which  occupies  a 
considerable  space  in  Merry's  despatches.  The  second,  the  failure 
of  the  French  government  to  remove  the  sequestrations  of  property 
in  France  belonging  to  English  subjects,  did  not  seriously  influence 
the  course  of  events,  although  it  amounted  to  a  deliberate  breach 
of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty.  The  third  ground  of  com- 
plaint— the  newspaper  war — was  both  a  cause  and  a  symptom  of 
animosity. 

On  9  June,  Merry  wrote  that  the  First  Consul  had  appointed  a 
secretary,  Nettement  by  name,  to  translate  striking  passages  from 
the  English  papers.  Next  month  came  an  official  note  from 
Otto  complaining  of  the  notorious  journal  UAmbigu,  written  in 
French  and  published  in  London,  under  the  editorship  of  Jean 
Peltier.7  The  affair  of  Peltier  dragged  on  through  the  remaining 
months  of  1802.  In  the  end  he  was  convicted  of  libel,  but 
before  the  sentence  could  be  put  into  force  war  was  declared 
and  he  was  allowed  to  go  free.  The  only  recognition  which  his 
trial  received  in  France  was  an  extraordinary  article  in  the 
Moniteur,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  '  it  was  only  through 
the  trial  that  the  First  Consul  learnt  the  existence  of  these  libels,' 
and  that '  it  was  hard  to  conceive  why  the  English  government  had 
made  so  much  disturbance  about  the  whole  affair.'8  This  article 
was  only  one  of  a  series  of  polemics  ;  for  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
newspaper  war.  In  another  number  of  the  Moniteur  the  Times  is 
the  object  of  attack,  and  the  ministry  are  accused  of  subsidising 
and  suggesting  its  anti-French  sentiments.  Again,  the  ministers 
are  blamed  for  sending  Moore  to  Switzerland.  And  elsewhere  the 
misdeeds  of  the  First  Consul's  arch-enemies,  Grenville,  Windham, 
and  Minto,  are  paraded  for  the  execration  of  the  Moniteur' s  readers.9 
Other  papers  besides  those  already  mentioned  were  concerned  in 
the  dispute.  The  Morning  Post  was  one  of  the  offenders,  and  it 
was  this  paper  which  published  several  of  Wordsworth's  anti- 
French  sonnets.  Cobbett  and  the  editor  of  the  Courrier  Franeais 
de  Londres  are  mentioned  in  Otto's  note  of  25  July.  In  Paris  there 
appeared  the  Argus,  printed  in  English  and  edited  by  an  Irish- 
man of  Jewish  descent,  Goldschmidt  by  name.  The  Argus  raged 
furiously  against  the  English  government,  but  Addington  dis- 
regarded its  attacks.     '  It  was,'  he  remarked,  'as  if  a  sober  man 

7  Otto  to  Hawkesbury,  25  July.  See  Annual  Register,  1803,  p.  659.  A  flattering 
account  of  Peltier  is  published  in  the  same  volume,  p.  139. 

8  Moniteur,  30  January  1803. 

9  The  most  important  articles  on  English  affairs  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  on 
8  August  and  29  October  1802,  1,  9,  and  30  January  1803.  Sebastiani's  report  was 
published  in  a  supplement  to  the  issue  of  30  January. 
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was  to  resent  the  violence  of  one  drunk ;  for  a  gentleman  to  commit 
himself  with  a  carman.'  He  was  waiting  '  till  insolence  was 
coupled  with  hostility.' 10  The  Argus  was  not  an  official  journal,  but 
the  First  Consul  was  able  to  make  good  use  of  it.  On  25  November 
he  ordered  Talleyrand  to  send  five  hundred  copies  for  distribution 
in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  the  islands  that  belonged  to 
England.11 

Various  measures  were  taken  in  France  to  silence  the  outspoken 
English  press.     Attempts  were  made  to  bribe  the  hostile  papers 
into  acquiescence.      The  abbe  Tabarau,  who  had  charge  of  the 
business,  concluded  a  bargain  with  some  of  the  English  editors ; 
but  they  were  the  least  influential.     It  was  said  that  the  editor  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  was  visiting  Paris,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  price  offered  to  him,  and  on  his  return  he  decried  the 
French  government  more  fiercely  than  before.12     Bribery  proved 
practically  useless,   and  Bonaparte  had  recourse   to   the  method 
of  answering  the  journalists  according  to  their  journalism.     He 
could    not   be   blamed   for   using   this   expedient   if  he   had   not 
lowered  himself  so  far  as  to  encourage,  and  actually  to  compose, 
diatribes   in   a   paper  that   was  acknowledged    to    be    an    official 
publication  of  the  government;    and  his  writings    only  had  the 
effect  of  embittering  public  feeling  in    both  countries.      It   was 
impossible  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  English  newspapers  into 
France,  but  they  might  still  be  suppressed  by  means  of  diplomacy. 
The  editors  themselves  had  neither  been  cajoled  nor  subdued  ;  but 
the  government  might  possibly  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  set 
up  a  censorship  of  the  press.     The  first  movement  in  this  direction 
was  Otto's  official  protest  against  the  Ambigu.     Talleyrand  and 
Merry  also  had  some  interesting  conversations  on  the  subject  of 
the  newspapers.     The  French  minister  began  with  a  general  com- 
plaint against  the  libellous  character  of  the  English  press.     Merry 
had  the  courage  to  retort  with  a  reference  to  the  objectionable 
articles  in  the  Moniteur — the  more  serious  since  they  appeared  in 
an  official  newspaper.     Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  printed  in 
the  only  official  paper  in  England — a  publication,  indeed,  which 
has  always   been   a   wholly  unadorned   record   of   facts.      Merry 
was  assured  by  Talleyrand  that  nothing  in  the  Moniteur  was  to  be 
regarded  as  official  except  reports  and  reprints  of  state  papers — an 
argument  which  would  have  been  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  true — 

10  Malmesbury,  Diaries,  iv.  208. 

11  Napoleon's  Correspondence,  no.  6452.  See  also  M.  Philippson's  article  '  La 
Paix  d'Amiens  et  la  Politique  de  Napoleon  ler '  in  the  Revue  Historique,  March- April 
1901.  About  the  end  of  February  1803  the  French  government  suddenly  grew  more 
conciliatory,  and  as  a  result  Goldschmidt  was  dismissed.  See  England  and  Napoleon 
in  1803,  p.  91. 

12  Intelligence  from  Paris  dated  19  February  1902,  enclosed  with  Paget's  despatch 
of  10  March.     Foreign  Oilice,  Austria  66. 
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and  that  all  foreign  ambassadors  were  aware  of  the  fact.  It  was 
useless  for  Merry  to  insist  that  if  his  colleagues  in  Paris  had  ever 
known  it  they  no  longer  held  it  in  their  memory ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  urged  Talleyrand  to  enlighten  them  and  Europe  at 
large  on  the  point.  Talleyrand's  persistent  answer  was,  *  No,  no ; 
it  is  not  necessary.'  13 

On  17  August — a  date  of  some  importance  in  the  history 
of  this  negotiation — Otto  presented  Lord  Hawkesbury  with  a 
formal  list  of  grievances  under  six  heads.  After  the  mild  answers 
of  the  British  government  to  the  first  protest  with  regard  to  Peltier 
Bonaparte  raised  his  terms,  according  to  his  usual  practice. 
First  he  demanded  the  suppression  of  newspaper  articles  hostile 
to  the  French.  Then  followed  a  number  of  demands  relating  to  the 
emigres  :  that  the  chouans  who  were  still  in  Jersey  should  be  sent 
out  of  British  territory  ;  that  the  royalist  bishops  of  Arras  and  St. 
Pol,  who  were  accused  of  stirring  up  sedition  in  France,  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way ;  that  Georges  Cadoudal  and  his  Vendean 
followers  should  be  deported  to  Canada,  and  the  Bourbon  princes 
advised  to  repair  to  Warsaw  ;  and  that  emigre's  who  were  found 
wearing  in  the  United  Kingdom  decorations  acquired  under  the  ancien 
regime  should  be  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  British  empire.14  The 
English  ministers  were  driven  to  an  impasse.  They  must  either  sur- 
render or  turn  at  bay.  If  they  yielded  they  must  pass  a  reactionary 
measure,  setting  up  again  a  censorship  of  the  press  contrary  to  all 
traditions  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  against  the  wish 
of  the  whole  nation ;  and  they  must  drive  into  exile  those  who 
had  been  their  allies  throughout  the  war.  They  chose  the  only 
honourable  course.  With  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  Hawkesbury 
considered  the  charges  against  them  to  be  too  trifling  to  be 
worthy  of  notice ;  and  he  refused  to  take  any  action  against 
the  two  bishops  unless  further  proof  of  their  alleged  sedition  were 
forthcoming.  On  some  other  points  he  was  more  conciliatory  :  the 
chouans,  he  said,  were  rapidly  leaving  Jersey,  and  steps  were 
being  taken  to  remove  Cadoudal  and  his  accomplices  from  British 
territory.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  newspapers  Hawkesbury  was 
quite  firm.  '  I  am  sure,'  he  wrote  to  Merry,  '  you  must  be  aware 
that  his  majesty  cannot  and  never  will  in  consequence  of  any 
representation  from  a  foreign  power  make  any  concession  which 
can  be  in  the  smallest  degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press 
as  secured  by  the  constitution  of  this  country.' I5 

As  far  as  Merry  was  concerned  this  was  the  end  of  the  business. 
During  the  remaining  months  of  1802  no  more  recriminations  on 
the  subject  of  newspapers  passed  between  the  two  governments. 

13  Foreign  Office,  France  63,  13  August ;  64,  5  September. 

14  See  Annual  Register,  1803,  p.  661. 

15  Foreign  Office,  France  63,  28  August ;  An?iual  Register,  1803,  p.  664. 
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The  dispute  had  only  aroused  ill-feeling  in  England  and  France, 
and  its  chief  importance  at  that  moment  was  that  it  brought  the 
English  ministry  for  the  first  time  to  a  firm  attitude  in  opposition 
to  the  French.  As  long  as  they  showed  any  disposition  to  conciliate 
the  French  government  greater  and  greater  demands  were  put  upon 
them.  Now  at  last  they  were  driven  to  resist  the  importunity  of 
France,  and  the  First  Consul  became  more  moderate  in  his  terms. 
He  saw  that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  lay  beyond  this  resistance, 
just  as  a  few  weeks  later  it  was  threatened  by  the  storm  arising  from 
the  occupation  of  Switzerland.16  And  an  immediate  outbreak  of  war 
was  not  in  his  mind.  One  or  two  more  years  of  peace  were  needed 
for  the  settlement  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  France.  The  army  was 
weakened  by  the  San  Domingo  expedition ;  the  navy  was  almost 
destroyed.  New  recruits  had  to  be  trained,  and  a  new  navy  was  to 
be  built  with  materials  supplied  from  Kussia.17  The  fleet  would  not 
be  ready  for  at  least  three  years,  and  until  these  preparations  should 
be  finished  it  was  the  proper  policy  of  France  to  remain  at  peace. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  and  position  of  Bonaparte  this 
trivial  dispute  had  in  the  next  year  an  importance  which  it  in  no 
way  deserved.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  peace  the  First 
Consul  had  it  in  his  power  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  negotiation 
either  by  accepting  a  compromise  with  regard  to  Malta  or  by 
refusing  the  English  projects.  And  in  this  crisis  he  was  undoubtedly 
inclined  in  the  direction  of  war,  against  the  advice  of  his  ablest 
ministers,  by  the  irritation  that  he  felt  against  the  English  journalists 
for  attacking  him  in  their  newspapers,  and  against  the  English 
government  for  allowing  the  journalists  to  express  their  feeling  with 
impunity.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  recall  Talleyrand's 
comment  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  :  C'est  V amour-propre  blesse 
qui  decidera  la  guerre.18 

Of  the  two  other  grounds  of  dispute — the  retention  of  Malta 
and  the  commercial  rivalry  between  France  and  England — while 
the  former  led  immediately  to  the  rupture  of  peace,  the  other  was 
the  most  deep-seated  of  all  the  causes  of  hostility.  The  English 
government  had  never  been  altogether  blind  to  the  value  of  Malta, 
but  they  yielded  it  up  as  a  peace  offering,  together  with  nearly  all 
the  other  possessions  that  England  had  acquired  during  the  war. 
The  danger  was  at  once  appreciated  and  published  by  the  new 
opposition,  whose  view  of  foreign  affairs,  although  strongly  biassed 

16  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  in  both  these  eases  the  French  government 
became  more  conciliatory  as  the  English  grew  more  determined.  This  fact  seems  to 
give  strength  to  the  supposition  that  greater  firmness  on  the  part  of  England,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1801,  would  have  produced  not  a  renewal  of  war,  but  a  more  satisfactory 
treaty. 

17  See  Foreign  Office,  France  51,  31  December  1802;  Prussia  62,  25  November 
France  63,  10  July. 

'8  O.  Browning,  England  and  Napoleon,  p.  266. 
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against  France,  was  remarkably  justified  by  the  events  of  the  next 
few  years.  Nelson  himself,  who  in  the  debate  on  the  preliminaries 
had  said  in  the  house  of  lords  that,  '  as  to  Malta,  he  did  not 
consider  it  as  likely  to  be  of  any  great  importance  to  this  coun- 
try/ 19  was  driven  later  on  to  admit  that  he  regarded  Malta  '  as  a 
most  important  outwork  to  India.' 20  And  the  native  Maltese 
were  not  anxious  to  lose  the  protection  of  England.  Early  in 
1802  they  sent  a  deputation  to  London  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  independence  of  Malta,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  allowed, 
to  ask  that  Malta  should  be  incorporated  in  the  British  empire. 
Or  at  least  they  wanted  to  be  assured  by  the  king  of  England  '  in 
the  presence  of  France  and  Eussia  that  the  Order  should  never 
return  to  Malta  to  trouble  their  hearths  and  expose  them  again  to 
the  misfortunes  from  which  they  had  just  escaped.' 21  The  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  course  told  a  very  different  tale.  In  a  note  pre- 
sented to  Lord  St.  Helens  in  St.  Petersburg  they  described  the 
virtues  of  their  own  rule  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Jamais  peut-etre  il  n'y  eut  un  gouvernement  plus  doux,  plus  modere, 
plus  paternel  que  celui  des  grands  maitres.  Nulle  taxe ;  nulle  imposition ; 
point  d'injustice  ni  de  vexation  ;  tribunaux  composes  par  la  noblesse  et 
le  tiers  etat  du  pays ;  les  habitants  entretenus,  soldes,  nourris,  dependus 
aux  frais  de  l'Ordre — tels  etaieut  les  avantages  dont  ils  ont  jouis 
pendant  pres  de  trois  siecles  sans  la  moindre  plainte  de  leur  part.22 

They  said  that  the  deputation  to  London  was  sent  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  Maltese ;  but  this  statement  is  open  to  doubt. 
Possibly  the  government  of  the  Order  had  been  too  paternal,  and 
the  Maltese  might  have  been  better  pleased  with  more  taxation 
and  greater  privileges.  The  deputation  was  largely  composed  of 
professional  men,  clergy,  and  merchants  ;  and  to  such  men  to  be 
debarred  from  political  power  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  is 
almost  as  great  an  evil  as  actual  oppression. 

The  importance  of  Malta  to  the  English  as  a  naval  station,  and 
the  loss  that  England  was  incurring  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
island,  were  clearly  shown  by  a  contemporary  writer,  an  officer  of 
the  British  garrison  in  Valetta. 

The  position  of  this  island  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  convenience  and  security  of  its  port,  with  the  almost  impregnable 
fortifications  which  secure  the  town  of  Valetta,  evidently  point  out  the 
importance  of  such  a  capture  to  a  commercial  people,  independent  of  the 
beneficial  consequence  before  stated  (i.e.  protection  against  the  French). 
Situated  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  and 
the  coasts  of  Syria,  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant 

19  Annual  Register,  1802,  p.  18. 

20  Holland  Rose,  Life  of  Napoleon,  i.  333. 

21  W.  A.  Miles,  Correspondence. 

23  Foreign  Office,  Russia  50,  2  April  1802. 
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in  time  of  war  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  possessors.  With  these 
advantages,  should  the  nature  of  circumstances  admit  of  its  being 
retained,  the  decided  superiority  of  our  marine  will  most  probably  render 
it  by  far  the  most  important  possession  that  could  have  been  acquired  by 
the  British  nation  in  the  Mediterranean.23 

The  case  for  the  retention  of  Malta,  in  short,  was  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  naval  power  Malta  would  command  the  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean.  England  had  agreed  to  surrender  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Holland,  so  that  in  time  of  war  the  sea  route  to  India 
would  be  interrupted,  for  Holland  was  but  a  dependency  of  France. 
The  only  remaining  way  to  India  was  through  the  Mediterranean, 
and  if  England  were  to  evacuate  Malta  she  would  have  no  control 
over  this  route.  The  French  would  be  able  to  usurp  her  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  and  above  all  she  could  not  prevent  them  from 
occupying  Egypt  again,  and  so  threatening  the  British  possessions 
in  India.  Many  writers  on  the  subject  argued  that  very  soon 
after  the  evacuation  of  Malta  by  the  English  France  would  take 
possession  of  the  island.  But  there  was  no  reason  for  such  an 
assumption.  France  had  Elba,  a  little  further  north,  with  a 
harbour  that  would  accommodate  the  largest  fleet  on  earth.  And 
if  Malta  were  held  by  a  friendly  or  even  a  neutral  power  English 
commerce  could  not  pass  through  the  Mediterranean,  and  Egypt 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  France.  Bonaparte  expected  that  before 
the  autumn  of  1804  the  Mediterranean  would  be  void  of  English 
shipping  and  that  France  would  have  a  free  hand  there.24 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  Malta  had  been  restored  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  the  First  Consul  would  have  picked  a  quarrel 
with  the  Order  or  with  the  king  of  Naples,  or  in  some  other  way 
would  have  found  means  to  possess  himself  of  the  island.  No  one 
in  Europe  knew  better  how  to  find  pretexts  for  acquiring  the 
property  of  others.  It  was  enough  however  for  Bonaparte  that 
Malta  should  be  out  of  the  hands  of  England.  He  could  safely 
trust  to  the  course  of  events  for  the  rest.  The  English  ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  persuaded  themselves  that,  unless  Malta  were 
actually  in  the  possession  of  France,  the  naval  superiority  of 
England  would  secure  our  trade  with  India.  They  did  not  know 
the  character  of  the  First  Consul.  They  could  not  believe — even 
Merry  found  it  hard  to  believe — that  he  was  planning  any  vast 
system  of  conquest  in  Europe,  and  in  every  other  continent.  They 
knew  that  they  were  leaving  him  an  opportunity  of  annexing  the 
island,  but  they  persuaded  themselves  that  his  '  good  faith '  would 
not  let  him  violate  its  independence.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
they  could  allow  themselves  to  be  so  deceived  in  spite  of  the 
warnings   of  the   most   enlightened   Englishmen,   and   with   the 

23  A  Description  of  Malta  (1801),  Introduction,  p.  4. 

21  Sorel,  Europe  et  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  t.  vi,  p.  211. 
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example  of  the  peace  of  Luneville  before  them.  It  seems  probable 
that  in  negotiating  the  treaty  the  government  might  have  kept 
Malta  and  might  still  have  made  peace  with  France  ;  for  Bona- 
parte was  really  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  England,  so  that 
he  might  have  time  to  reorganise  the  French  army  and  navy,  and 
to  carry  on  his  work  of  restoring  law  and  order  in  France,  of 
repairing  the  national  finances  and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
trade  and  manufacture  and  agricultural  industry.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  the  definitive  treaty  had  confirmed  the  British 
occupation  of  Malta,  and  if  the  Order  of  St.  John  had  received  a 
suitable  compensation  elsewhere,  the  peace  would  have  been  less 
disturbed  and  more  lasting,  although  without  a  treaty  of  commerce 
it  could  never  have  been  wholly  satisfactory. 

The  negotiations  with  regard  to  Malta,  rumours  of  French 
designs  upon  Egypt  and  India,  speculations  as  to  the  possibility 
of  keeping  Malta  in  spite  of  the  treaty,  and  complaints  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  tenth  article  fill  a  large  space 
in  the  Foreign  Office  records  of  1802.  It  is  clear  that  both 
England  and  France  at  first  intended  that  Malta  should  be 
independent  and  that  the  tenth  article  should  be  honestly 
carried  out.  But  several  of  the  subsidiary  clauses  presented 
difficulties  which  hindered  or  compromised  the  execution  of 
the  treaty.  Bonaparte  hoped  that  the  English  garrison  would 
evacuate  Malta  without  any  guarantee  of  its  independence  and 
before  the  election  of  a  grand  master  ; 25  and  the  English  government 
refused  to  withdraw  its  troops  until  the  tenth  article  was  carried  out 
in  every  other  respect.  The  grand  master  was  to  be  elected  in  Malta 
by  a  vote  of  the  langues.  But  the  Order  was  in  St.  Petersburg  ; 
the  langues  represented  there  had  already  nominated  candidates  ; 
and  the  pope  had  consented  to  choose  a  grand  master  from  among 
the  nominees.  The  Eussian  government  made  this  discrepancy  an 
excuse  for  postponing  their  guarantee.  The  tsar  was  really 
piqued  because  he,  the  protector  of  the  Order,  had  not  been  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  framing  of  the  tenth  article,  and  because,  in  the 
list  of  guaranteeing  powers,  Bussia  was  put  after  Austria.  The 
French  ministers  at  the  various  courts  received  no  instructions  to 
ask  for  a  guarantee  ;  the  French  government  was  in  no  hurry  to  see 
this  condition  fulfilled.  If  England  could  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
Malta  without  any  guarantee  of  its  independence  France  might 
find  means  to  bring  the  island  under  her  control  without  arousing 
the  hostility  of  Europe.     The  only  power  that  ever  gave  a  guarantee 

25  E.g.  Hedouville,  the  French  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  conversation  with 
Sir  John  Warren  '  expressed  an  anxious  wish  that  the  island  of  Malta  might  be 
evacuated  at  all  events  by  the  British  troops,  without  the  assurance  we  require  of  the 
independence  of  the  island,  or  even  a  government  being  settled  there '  (Foreign  Office, 
Russia,  25  November  1802). 
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was  Austria,  and  hers  was  only  valid  on  condition  that  all  the 
other  powers  should  follow  suit.26 

It  was  indirectly  the  policy  of  France  to  reduce  the  Order  to  a 
helpless  condition.  By  analogy  with  the  fate  of  Switzerland  a 
revolt  of  the  native  Maltese  might  follow  ;  and  the  affair  would  end 
with  the  intervention  of  the  First  Consul.  The  French  government 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  langues  of  Auvergne  and  Provence, 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  suppressed  the 
Spanish  langues.'27  These  losses  so  reduced  and  impoverished  the 
Order  as  seriously  to  affect  its  standing  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Grenville  in  the  debate  on  the  definitive  treaty  showed  that  the 
knights  would  have  to  meet  an  annual  expenditure  of  130,000Z.  with 
an  income  of  20,000Z.  In  such  an  extremity  they  would  be  bound 
to  fall  into  dependence  on  some  other  power,  and  the  English 
ministers  must  have  seen  the  danger  of  such  a  situation.28 

But  the  real  stumbling-block  to  the  evacuation  of  Malta  was  the 
plain  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  extend  his  influence  and  territory 
in  Europe  and  in  the  east.  The  arguments  of  Grenville  and  his 
followers,  the  change  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  treaty, 
and  above  all  the  reports  and  rumours  of  French  aggressions  that 
poured  in  persistently  from  the  English  envoys  and  agents  in 
other  countries  led  them  to  an  appreciation  of  Bonaparte's 
designs.29  Between  the  months  of  June  and  October  their  attitude 
changed  from  a  determination  to  make  Malta  independent  to  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  the  island  if  the  least  excuse  could  be  found 
for  its  retention.  At  the  beginning  of  June  they  certainly  meant 
to  carry  out  the  evacuation  of  Malta  as  soon  as  a  grand  master  was 
elected.  They  even  agreed  to  recognise  the  papal  nominee  as  grand 
master.    *  His  majesty,'  Hawkesbury  wrote  to  Merry, 

has  no  object  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction  than  that  the  tenth  article 
of  the  treaty  may  be  fairly  executed,  and  that  the  arrangements  may  be 
carried  into  complete  execution  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ; 30 

and  again  to  Lord  St.  Helens,  who  was  at  that  time  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg — 

It  must  be  equally  the  policy  of  his  majesty  and  the  emperor  of  Russia 
that  this  island  should  become  independent  of  France  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  effectuating  this  great  object  by  a  concert  among  the  principal 

26  See  Foreign  Office,  Austria  66,  3  March,  15  and  22  May,  12  and  23  June,  9,  15 
and  18  July,  4  and  22  August ;  ibid.  France  63  28  July. 

27  Ibid.  Prussia  62,  24  May. 

28  See  Annual  Begister,  1802,  p.  143. 

29  E.g.  already  in  June  the  First  Consul  remarked  to  Cobenzl,  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  that  he  expected  a  renewal  of  war  with  England.  The  circumstance  was 
reported  by  Paget  (Foreign  Office,  Austria  66,  23  June)  Information  of  this  kind 
would  not  encourage  the  English  ministers  to  carry  out  the  treaty  religiously  in  the 
hope  of  a  general  and  lasting  peace. 

30  Foreign  Office,  France  62,  5  June 
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powers  of  Europe  it  is  surely  not  desirable  to  sacrifice  too  much  to  con- 
siderations which  must  be  deemed  of  a  subordinate  nature.31 

On  6  August  Hawkesbury  was  still  pressing  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  a  guarantee,  and  was  apparently  anxious  to  carry  out  the  tenth 
article.82  The  honest  short-sightedness  of  these  letters  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  tone  of  Hawkesbury's  secret  instructions  to 
Whitworth,  written  five  months  later. 

His  majesty  would  certainly  be  justified  in  claiming  the  possession  of 
Malta,  as  some  counterpoise  to  the  acquisitions  of  France  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  definitive  treaty ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  in  the 
present  moment  whether  his  majesty  will  be  disposed  to  avail  himself  of 
his  pretensions  in  this  respect. 

It  is  evident  that  for  some  reason  the  ministers  had  almost 
reversed  their  opinion  with  regard  to  Malta  ;  and  the  most  cogent 
reason  for  the  change  must  have  been  their  knowledge  of  Bonaparte's 
designs  on  Egypt.  The  first  rumour  of  this  danger  came  from 
Merry  towards  the  end  of  June. 

I  have  to  add  that  several  circumstances,  though  of  a  trifling  nature 
in  themselves,  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  tend  to  a  belief  that 
the  First  Consul  still  retains  some  views  upon  Egypt/3 

Merry  did  not  say  what  the  trifling  circumstances  were,  but  on 
25  September  he  had  to  report  an  event  of  far  greater  im- 
portance—the mission  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  to  the  Barbary  States 
and  to  Egypt.  Merry  gives  the  ostensible  reason  for  Sebastiani's 
journey  and  adds — 

But,  my  lord,  I  have  learnt  from  good  authority  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jaubert  (who  was  General 
Bonaparte's  interpreter  and  confidential  agent  with  the  natives  during 
the  time  he  commanded  in  Egypt),  who  has  carried  with  him  instructions 
prepared  by  M.  Talleyrand,  to  treat  with  Ibrahim  Bey  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  fresh  and  successful  revolt  in  Egypt  against  the  power  of  the 
Porte,  and  of  placing  that  country  again  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
dependence  of  France,  to  which  end  he  has  been  authorised  to  offer 
assistance  in  men  or  money.34 

This  news  was  confirmed  and  expanded  two  months  later 35  and  its 
accuracy  was  proved  by  the  publication  of  Sebastiani's  report.  The 
British  government  could  no  longer  have  any  doubt  of  Bonaparte's 
scheme  to  annex  Egypt.  They  at  last  appreciated  the  full  import- 
ance of  Malta ;  and  seeing  their  mistake  in  surrendering  it,  they 
began  to  cast  about  for  some  means  of  retrieving  their  false  step. 
Miles  showed  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  state  of  affairs.  '  It  seems 
to  me,'  he  wrote,  '  as  if  ministers,  ashamed  of  their  cession,  were 

31  Foreign  Office,  Russia  50,  5  June.  32  See  ibid.  Prussia  62. 

33  Ibid.  France  63,  26  June.  34  Ibid.  64,  25  September. 

35  Ibid.  27  November. 
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unwilling  to  let  it  slip  through  their  fingers,  and  were  anxious  to 
withhold  it,  if  they  could  without  committing  the  honour  of  the 
nation  by  a  violent  breach  of  its  plighted  faith.'  For  the  present 
they  seemed  determined  not  to  carry  out  the  treaty  until  they  were 
forced  to  do  so,  and  while  drifting  with  the  current  of  events  to 
•  catch  at  anything  like  a  fair  pretext  for  retaining  Malta.' 

It  was  natural  that  the  French  government  should  begin  to 
protest  when  three  months  had  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  and  Malta  was  still  garrisoned  by  English  troops.  The  first 
complaint  came  from  Naples  at  the  end  of  June,  when  Alquier,  the 
French  envoy,  asked  Drummond,  the  minister  of  England,  why  no 
steps  had  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  English  garrison,  and 
Drummond  answered  that  the  island  could  not  be  abandoned  until 
the  guarantees  of  its  independence  were  signed.36  July  passed 
without  any  further  questioning  on  the  subject.  But  on  21  August, 
four  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  sixfold  complaint  already 
mentioned,  came  an  official  note  from  Otto,  pointing  out  that  the 
evacuation  of  Malta  was  two  months  overdue.  Hawkesbury's 
answer  was  vague  and  spiritless  ;  and  the  French  would  probably 
have  returned  to  the  attack  with  redoubled  force,  but  the  affair  of 
Switzerland  intervened  and  the  question  of  Malta  again  fell  into 
abeyance.  On  3  October  however  Merry  reported  that  both  the 
French  and  Neapolitan  governments  were  anxious  about  the 
English  occupation  of  Malta,  and  that  Bonaparte  did  not  intend  to 
send  General  Andreossy  to  London  as  ambassador  until  he  heard 
that  the  English  troops  had  left  the  island.  But  the  First  Consul 
changed  his  mind.  In  November  the  ambassadors  were  sent  out, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Maltese  dispute  until  the  next 
year. 

The  gradual  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  ministry  can 
be  clearly  traced.  In  the  middle  of  1802  only  the  new  opposition 
and  some  members  of  the  commercial  classes  believed  that  Malta 
ought  to  be  kept  at  all  hazards.  At  that  time  ministers  thought 
that  the  election  of  a  grand  master  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
six  powers  would  ensure  the  independence  of  Malta  ;  but  they  had 
no  intention  of  withdrawing  their  troops  without  these  securities. 
In  the  next  three  months  they  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
reluctance  of  Bussia  and  Prussia  and  Spain  to  give  their  guarantees 
and  by  the  rumours  of  Bonaparte's  territorial  schemes.  Probably 
by  the  beginning  of  October  they  were  inclined  to  keep  Malta,  if  by 
any  means  they  could  revoke  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  Public 
feeling  in  England  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  intervention  in 
Switzerland;  and  the  suspicions  of  the  ministry  were  justified  by 
the  report  of  Sebastiani's  mission.  Later  despatches  still  further 
impressed  them  with  the  advisability  of  retaining  the  possession 

36  Drummond  to  Merry,  29  June,  Foreign  Office,  France  63. 
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of  Malta  ; 37  and  it  is  evident  that  at  the  beginning  of  December  they 
were  no  longer  anxious  for  the  guarantee  of  Kussia  and  Prussia,38 
an  indication  that  they  had  little  intention  of  carrying  out  the  tenth 
article.39  At  the  end  of  1802  they  were  waiting  for  a  plausible  excuse 
for  the  retention  of  Malta,  and  the  publication  of  Sebastiani's 
report  gave  them  the  opportunity  which  they  desired.  It  enabled 
them  openly  to  make  the  demand  summarised  by  Whitworth  as 
1  Malta  or  war '  the  basis  of  the  ultimatum.40 

The  absence  of  any  commercial  agreement  between  France  and 
England  must  be  regarded  as  the  underlying  though  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  renewal  of  war.  In  1801  the  commercial  classes 
had  been  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  peace  ;  in  1802  they  found 
that  English  trading  interests  were  ignored  in  the  treaty,  and  they 
became  its  strongest  opponents.  Addington,  as  Sorel  has  pointed 
out,  took  his  cue  from  the  City  merchants ;  and  their  objection  to 
the  treaty  must  have  weighed  with  the  government  and  encouraged 
ministers  to  keep  Malta  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  For  the 
Maltese  dispute  from  one  point  of  view  is  only  a  side-issue  from 
the  general  conflict  of  commercial  interests.  One  of  the  chief 
dangers  of  the  evacuation  of  Malta  was  that  it  would  jeopardise 
British,  trade  in  the  east.  And,  even  if  the  question  of  Malta  had 
never  arisen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  England  and  France  could 
have  remained  long  at  peace.     The  Eevolutionary  and  Napoleonic 

37  In  his  strongly  worded  depatch  of  25  November  Sir  John  Warren,  after 
repeating  the  usual  arguments  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  Malta  to  England,  and 
the  danger  of  its  annexation  by  France,  writes,  '  It  will  remain  for  your  lordship  to 
determine  how  far  these  considerations  embarrass  the  question  of  evacuating  Malta, 
without  the  most  undeniable  pledge  of  its  independence  on  France '  (F.O.,  Russia  51). 

3S  Jackson  to  Hawkesbury,  3  December,  ibid.  Prussia  62  :  'I  avoided  in  my 
conversation  with  him  (Haugwitz)  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  Malta  ;  and,  as  I  shall 
observe  a  similar  reserve  in  future,  and  it  should  appear  from  Sir  John  Warren's  letters 
that  no  great  encouragement  will  be  given  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  subject,  unless 
I  receive  your  lordship's  order  to  renew  it,  will  probably  remain  at  rest  for  a  considerable 
time.' 

39  A  note  from  Castlereagh  to  Hawkesbury,  written  on  24  January  1803,  proves  how- 
ever that  the  cabinet  was  not  yet  determined  to  keep  Malta,  or  at  least  that  some  of  the 
ministers  were  still  inclined  to  respect  the  treaty :  '  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  having 
determined  not  to  risk  a  war,  the  Cape  then  in  our  hands,  by  avowedly  claiming 
Malta  on  the  double  grounds  then  open  to  us,  we  cannot  now  refuse  to  negotiate  for 
placing  it  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  that  we  must  fairly  make  the  attempt ' 
(Castlereagh,  Letters  and  Speeches,  v.  53). 

40  Sorel  (vi.  260-261)  says  that  Hawkesbury  answered  Talleyrand's  threatening 
letter  of  23  October  with  the  corresponding  threat,  that  if  France  would  not  leave  the 
European  states  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  England  would  keep  Malta. 
The  principle  involved  is  the  same  that  was  repeated  many  times  in  the  next  year,  and 
was  used  by  the  English  government  to  justify  the  declaration  of  war.  But  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  find  such  a  direct  challenge  used  by  Hawkesbury  so  early  in  the 
negotiation,  and  at  the  time  when  Whitworth  was  preparing  to  leave  for  Paris.  The 
threat  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  the  high  words  of  Talleyrand's  letter,  not 
as  a  declaration  of  English  policy ;  for  the  government  at  that  time  had  by  no  means 
decided  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  Malta. 
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wars  were  the  last  stages  in  the  great  commercial  and  colonial 
struggle  which  had  continued  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  French  people,  after  the  financial  disturbances  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  were  making  fierce  efforts  to  replace  their  lost  wealth ;  but 
everywhere  they  found  their  foreign  trade  thwarted  or  impeded  by 
English  competition.41  The  rivalry  of  French  and  English  commerce 
was  not  restrained  by  any  sort  of  treaty  or  agreement ;  and  in  the 
state  of  jealousy  which  existed  at  that  time  between  the  two 
countries  unrestricted  competition  was  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
war.  The  rivalry  was  the  keener,  and  both  countries  were  the  more 
ready  to  go  to  war  because  each  government  underrated  the 
strength  of  the  other.  Bonaparte  remembered  the  huge  subsidies 
that  England  had  paid  to  her  continental  allies.  He  knew  that  the 
Bank  of  England  for  five  years  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  pay 
cash  for  its  notes ;  he  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  eagerness  of  the 
English  to  make  peace,  even  on  the  most  humiliating  terms ;  he 
believed  that  England  was  exhausted  by  nine  years  of  warfare,  and 
more  than  once  he  said  that  she  could  not  fight  alone  against 
France.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  remembered  that  France 
had  been  bankrupt  during  the  Kevolution  ;  that  the  assignats  of 
the  French  government  were  practically  worthless  ;  that  the  whole 
social  and  political  system  of  France  had  been  overturned  by  the 
Bevolution  ;  and  that  now  the  state  was  entrusted  to  a  new  govern- 
ment which  might  still  prove  to  be  as  transitory  as  its  predecessors 
had  been.  Further,  the  mistaken  idea  was  very  common  in  this 
country  that  Frenchmen  were  devoid  of  financial  ability  and 
consumed  their  surplus  wealth  in  riotous  living.  Merry  was  wiser 
than  most  Englishmen  in  this  matter.  '  With  respect  to  the  French 
finances,'  he  wrote, 

I  can  only  say  at  present,  in  general  terms,  that  this  government  has 
a  vast  resource  by  paying  scarcely  anybody  except  the  military,  and  that 
the  Kevolutionary  force,  which  continues  to  be  as  much  as  ever  the 
essence  of  the  government,  may  still  continue  to  provide  them  with  ways 
and  means  which  baffle  all  common  ideas  on  the  subject.42 

But  in  England  there  was  a  widespread  opinion,  shared  by 
Whitworth  himself,  that  the  French  treasury  was  empty  and  that 
another  war  would  bring  financial  ruin  upon  France. 

For  a  month  or  two  after  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty 
the  First  Consul  professed  to  be  willing  to  make  a  separate  com- 
mercial arrangement  with  England  ;  and  on  20  May  Hawkesbury, 
in  a  letter  to  Merry,  distinctly  demanded  that  such  a  treaty  should 
be   taken   in  hand.     About   a   fortnight  later  Merry  pressed  the 

41  Sorel  (vi.  262)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Bonaparte's  visit  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  strong  anti-English  feeling  among  the 
trading  classes  there. 

42  Foreign  Office,  France  63,  24  July. 
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point  in  conversation  with  Talleyrand,  and  the  French  minister,  in 
his  reply,  referred  to  '  the  arrangement  which  is  about  to  take 
place.' 43  Here  the  negotiation  ended.  What  led  the  English 
government,  after  this  promising  beginning,  to  abandon  the  attempt 
to  secure  commercial  concessions  from  France  who  shall  say? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  absence  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  did  not 
make  a  very  great  difference,  for  in  all  probability  the  terms  offered 
by  the  First  Consul  would  have  been  of  little  value  to  England.44 
But  at  least  the  prohibition  of  British  shipping  within  four  leagues 
of  the  French  coast  had  some  curious  and  notorious  results.  In 
December  1801  the  '  Fame  '  packet  was  driven  into  Cherbourg 
harbour  by  a  storm.  It  was  seized  as  lawful  prize  and  confiscated.45 
Next  July  the  '  Nancy  '  was  detained  in  the  same  way  at  Flushing.40 
Two  months  later  the  '  Jennies '  brig,  laden  with  coal  for  the 
Charente,  and  merchandise  for  Cadiz,  was  confiscated,  although 
the  captain  offered  to  leave  the  contraband  goods  at  the  douane 
until  he  was  ready  to  set  out  for  Spain.47  The  most  remarkable 
case  of  all  was  that  of  the  '  George  '  brig,  which  had  called  at  the 
Charente  towards  the  end  of  October  for  a  cargo  of  brandy,  and 
was  detained  because  she  carried  some  knives  and  forks  which  were 
kept  for  the  master's  private  use.48  Merry  of  course  protested 
against  every  one  of  these  confiscations,  but  in  no  single  instance 
did  his  representations  produce  any  effect.49  And,  however  these 
harsh  measures  might  be  regarded  in  England,  the  French 
government  could  always  reply,  as  the  English  government  had 
done  with  regard  to  the  newspapers,  that  they  were  only  carrying 
out  existing  laws ;  and  they  could  add  that,  if  the  English  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  commercial  arrangements,  they 
should  have  seen  to  it  that  the  relations  were  readjusted  in  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  How,  indeed,  could  the  English  ministry  be  so 
negligent  as  to  leave  this  matter  untouched  by  the  treaty  when 
they  had  the  case  of  the  '  Fame '  before  them  ? 

The  interests  of  England  and  France  came  inevitably  into 
conflict  in  the  near  east,  and  the  advantage  lay  with  France. 
While  he  was  trying  to  cajole  Bussia  and  Austria  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  partition  of  Turkey,  Bonaparte  was  also  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Porte,  by  which  France  was  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured  nation  in  her  trade  with  the 

43  Foreign  Office,  France  62,  2  June. 

44  The  sort  of  terms  that  he  had  in  mind  may  be  judged  from  his  speech  in  the 
council  of  state  when  peace  with  England  was  contemplated  in  1806.  The  speech  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Holland  Hose  in  his  article  on  '  Napoleon  and  English  Commerce, 
English  Historical  Review,  October  1893,  p.  713. 

45  Foreign  Office,  France  62,  20  May,  2  June.  46  Ibid.  63, 17  June. 

47  Ibid.  64,  20  September.  48  Ibid.  64,  27  October. 

49  See  ibid.  64,  December  6  Annual  Register,  1803,  pp.  223-227  ;  Philippson, 
Revue  Historigue,  u.s. 
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Black  Sea  ports.50  This  Treaty  drew  a  strong  protest  from 
Straton,  the  English  minister  at  Constantinople.  He  pointed  out 
that  Turkey  had  treated  her  enemy,  France,  better  than  England, 
her  ally  ;  and  said  that  for  the  future 

les  nations  europeennes  seront  autorisees  a  croire  qu'il  est  plus  avan- 
tageux  de  faire  la  guerre  a  la  Sublime  Porte  que  d'agir  de  concert  avec 
elle — persuasion  qui  ne  pourrait  qu'entrainer  des  suites  tres  facheuses 
pour  la  Sublime  Ported1 

Probably  the  Turkish  government  speculated  on  the  rising  power 
of  France,  and  entered  upon  this  engagement  with  the  idea  that 
France  would  be  more  useful  as  an  ally,  or  more  dangerous  as  an 
enemy,  than  England  would  be.  Ali  Effendi,  the  Turkish  envoy 
in  Paris,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  treaty,  was  fascinated 
by  the  power  and  personal  attraction  of  the  First  Consul.  To 
Bonaparte  himself  the  treaty  could  not  be  anything  but  a  tempo- 
rary expedient.  He  intended  as  soon  as  possible  to  share  the 
Ottoman  empire  with  Bussia  and  Austria,  taking  care  that  Egypt 
should  be  included  in  his  own  portion. 

There  was  one  other  commercial  matter  which  would  certainly 
have  led  either  to  a  rupture  of  peace  or  to  an  explanation  on  the 
part  of  France  if  Pitt  and  his  old  colleagues  had  been  in  office. 
In  this  instance  Bonaparte  deliberately  broke  an  agreement  with 
the  English,  yet  his  action  was  never  called  in  question  nor  even 
made  public  in  this  country.  The  English  ministry  overlooked 
the  matter.  Presumably  they  were  afraid  that  the  consequences 
of  a  bold  retort  might  put  them  in  a  position  which  would  force  a 
definite  and  irrevocable  step  upon  them.  The  dispute,  if  such  a 
one-sided  affair  can  be  called  a  dispute,  arose  in  1802.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  a  separate  agreement  had  been 
made  between  the  French  and  English  post  offices.52  But  Merry 
discovered  that  the  First  Consul  had  ordered  the  French  officials  to 
disregard  three  clauses  of  this  treaty  which  related  to  customs 
duties  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  packet  boats.  A 
stipulation  had  been  made  that  no  clause  could  be  altered  or 
suspended  without  a  notice  of  at  least  six  months.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Bonaparte  had  deliberately  broken 
the  treaty,  and  the  most  zealous  friends  of  France  could  only 
regard  this  action  as  an  evidence  of  hostile  feeling  towards  England. 
Merry  himself  was  perturbed  by  the  news  and  expected  the  most 
serious  consequences.  These  are  the  anxious  words  with  which  he 
introduced  the  subject : — 

I  cannot  but  experience  the  greatest  concern  that  an  event,  of  which 
I  received  notice  yesterday  afternoon,  and  an  explanation  which  succeeded 

50  Foreign  Office,  France  62,  9  June  ;  Kussia  50,  23  July. 

5i  Ibid.  Eussia  51.  52  See  ibid.  France  63,  18  August. 
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it,  should  give  me  reason  to  fear  that  the  First  Consul,  intoxicated  with 
the  heights  of  power  to  which  he  has  lately  attained,  and  with  the  state 
of  submission  in  which  he  sees  all  nations  stand  towards  him,  may 
possibly  carry  his  ill-humour  and  resentment  towards  his  majesty's 
government  (because  England  is  the  only  quarter  where  even  a  remark 
is  dared  to  be  made  on  his  proceedings)  to  an  extent  which  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  if  means  cannot  be 
devised  to  avert  the  evil. 

The  explanation  made  by  Lavalette,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  French  postal  system,  was  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  first 
news  of  Bonaparte's  action.  Lavalette  acknowledged  that  the 
treaty  had  been  broken,  although  he  had  tried  to  dissuade  the 
First  Consul  from  violating  it.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Bonaparte  would  annul  his  orders ;  and  he  could  find  no  other 
motive  for  this  high-handed  action  than  the  irritation  provoked 
in  his  master's  mind  by  the  continued  insults  and  libels  emitted 
by  the  English  press.  Merry's  last  remarks  upon  this  incident 
show  that  he  attached  great  importance  to  it,  and  feared  that  it 
would  put  his  government  in  a  most  difficult  position. 

The  inference  which  I  cannot  but  draw  from  it  is  that  the  First 
Consul,  intoxicated,  as  I  said  before,  with  the  supreme  and  absolute 
power  and  influence  which  he  has  acquired  over  every  part  of  Europe, 
has  determined  to  show  his  majesty's  government  that  he  requires 
Great  Britain  to  come  under  the  same  subjection.  Until  I  had  read  the 
information  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  I  had  flattered 
myself  that  the  late  occurrence  had  been  the  effect  only  of  a  sudden 
transport  of  passion.  There  seems  now  to  be  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  his  measures  proceed  from  a  deliberate  resolution  created  by  his 
inordinate  ambition. 

Merry's  fears  were  relieved,  though  his  patriotism  must  have  been 
wounded,  by  the  inaction  of  the  government.  A  few  days  before 
trje  arrival  of  this  despatch  Hawkesbury  had  received  from  Otto 
the  two  protests  that  have  already  been  mentioned.  But  in  his 
careful  reply  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  broken  treaty  ;  nor  did 
the  affair  reappear  in  any  of  the  later  disputes  between  England 
and  France.  Tf  a  different  ministry  had  been  in  power  the 
incident  might  have  had  the  greatest  historical  importance.  But 
in  the  actual  course  of  events  it  was  immediately  forgotten.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  only  important  for  the  light  that  it  throws  on 
the  relations  of  the  two  governments  in  the  latter  part  of  1802. 
The  English  cabinet  was  still  bent  on  peace,  and  this  clear  case  of 
servile  submission  shows  what  a  price  it  was  willing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege.  Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  the  weakness  of 
his  adversaries,  and  hoped  to  reduce  the  British  government  to 
the  state  of  subjection  into  which  other  governments  of  Europe 
had  fallen,  by  heaping  upon  it  one  humiliation  after  another.     His 
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enmity  was  aroused  by  the  open  attacks  in  the  English  press,  and, 
as  he  could  not  punish  the  journalists,  he  retorted  upon  the 
government.53 

Bonaparte  himself  knew  very  well  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial grievances  of  England  as  a  cause  of  the  renewal  of  war. 
When  Fox  was  trying  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  in  1806  Talleyrand 
wrote  to  him — 

The  emperor  does  not  imagine  that  any  particular  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  produced  the  war.  He  is  convinced  that  the  true 
cause  was  the  refusal  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  would 
necessarily  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  manufactures  and  industry  of 
this  country.54 

From  the  foregoing  catalogue  of  the  disputes  that  arose  between 
England  and  France  during  the  months  of  Merry's  mission  in 
Paris  it  appears  that  when  Whitworth  and  Andreossy  came  into 
office  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  already  almost 
hopelessly  involved,  so  far  involved,  in  fact,  that,  unless  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  were  amended  in  respect  of  a  commercial 
agreement  and  the  retention  of  Malta,  it  was  impossible  that  peace 
should  continue.  Neither  the  patience  of  the  English  people  nor 
the  temper  of  the  First  Consul  would  tolerate  such  a  condition  of 
*  feverish  repose  '  for  more  than  a  few  months  longer. 

Conrad  Gill. 


53  Sorel  suggests  (vi.  264)  that  the  English  ministers  knew  how  readily  Napo- 
leon's anger  could  be  aroused,  and  that,  forseeing  the  renewal  of  war,  they  were 
trying  to  force  the  French  to  take  the  initiative  by  irritating  his  mind  in  every  possible 
way.  But  this  theory  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  above  incident.  If  the  Addington 
ministry  had  not  really  felt  a  strong  desire  for  peace  they  surely  would  not  have 
submitted  to  the  violation  of  the  post  office  treaty.  Their  trouble  at  the  end  of  1802 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  pretext  for  the  retention  of  Malta 
that  would  not  involve  a  rupture  of  peace.  This  incident  is  also  of  interest  as  a 
commentary  on  Bonaparte's  exclamation  at  the  levee  of  13  March  1803,  Malheur  a 
ceux  qui  ne  respectent  pas  les  traites. 

54  Foreign  Office,  France  72,  11  April  1806.  See  also  Dr.  Holland  Bose's  article 
mentioned  above.  Talleyrand's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Bourrienne  (Memoirs, 
chap,  xix.) :  '  It  was  evident  that  the  disappointment  in  regard  to  a  commercial  treaty 
was  the  cause  of  the  animosity  of  the  English  government,  as  this  circumstance  was 
alluded  to  in  the  declaration  of  the  king  of  England.  .  .  .  Such  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  real  cause  of  the  complaints  of  England  ;  but,  as  it  would  have  seemed  ridiculous 
to  have  made  it  the  ground  for  a  declaration  of  war,  they  enumerated  other  grievances.' 
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AZtkelwerd's  Account  of  the  Last  Years  of 
King  Alfred's  Reign. 

The  account  which  iEthelwerd  gives  of  the  last  eight  years  of 
Alfred's  reign  is  largely  independent  of  any  version  of  the  Old-English 
Chronicle  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  additional  information  sup- 
plied by  iEthelwerd  is  based  upon  a  lost  chronicle  or  upon  tradition ; 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  merely  to  examine  these  additions  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  confused  chronology  of  the  last  years  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  as  a  supplement  to  the  contemporary  authorities  for 
the  history  of  this  time. 

The  one  fixed  point  in  the  chronology  of  this  period  is  supplied 
by  the  battle  of  the  Dyle,  which  was  fought  on  1  November  891 . '  This 
event  is  recorded  by  iEthelwerd,  who  tells  us  that  a  year  after  the 
battle  the  enemy  entered  the  river  Limene  and  took  winter  quarters 
at  Appledore,  and  that  the  occupation  of  Milton  by  Haesten  took 
place  'in  the  course  of  this  year.' 2  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
close  of  892,  which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  ./Ethelwerd  at  this 
point  that  nine  hundred  years,  less  seven,  had  elapsed  since  the 
Nativity.3      The  complicated  series  of  military  operations  which 

1  Diimmler,  Geschichte  des  ostfrdnkischen  Belches,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

2  '  In  huius  anni  scilicet  decursu?  Professor  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  in  his  article  on 
Hasting,  ante,  vol.  xiii.  p.  461  f.,  assigns  the  coming  of  the  latter  to  893,  probably  in 
reliance  on  the  uncorrected  date  in  MS.  A.  of  the  Chronicle.  The  event  is  placed 
correctly  under  892  by  MS.  E. 

3  The  express  statement  that  the  reckoning  here  is  made  from  the  Nativity  presents 
some  difficulty.  The  events  which  have  just  been  recorded  belong,  without  doubt,  to 
the  winter  of  892-893,  but  iEthelwerd's  computation  would  naturally  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  close  of  the  latter  year.  It  deserves  note  that  in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the  Old-English 
Chronicle  the  fortification  of  Milton  and  Appledore  is  assigned  to  893  instead  of  892  ; 
but  this  results  from  the  insertion  of  a  separate  annal  to  record  the  comet  of  892,  thus 
throwing  all  subsequent  events  one  year  later  than  their  real  dates.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  confusion  existed  in  the  version  of  the  Chronicle  followed  by  iEthelwerd. 
It  seems,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  the  insertion  in  the  above  passage  of  a 
statement  implying  the  close  of  893  is  due  to  iEthelwerd's  dependence  upon  a 
chronicle  which  began  the  year  with  the  Annunciation  preceding  Christmas.  An 
original  writer  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  would  naturally  adopt  the  stylus 
Pisanus  in  making  his  chronological  indications ;  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
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culminated  in  the  battle  of  Buttington  is  dated  by  iEthelwerd 
'after  Easter  in  this  year,'  i.e.  after  1  April  893,  and  the  entries 
which  follow,  up  to  record  of  Alfred's  death,  form  a  distinct  section, 
independent  of  the  chronicle,  and  apparently  derived  from  some 
Northumbrian  source.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  well  to  set 
them  out  at  length  :  — 

His  ita  gestis  [the  events  of  893-4]  Sigeferth  piraticus  de  Northhym- 
briorum  [sic]  aduehitur  ardua  cum  classe,  per  littora  vastat  bis  tempore 
in  uno,  vela  post  vertit  ad  proprias  sedes.  Bepletisque  annis  duobus  ex 
quo  immensa  venerat  a  Bononia  classis,  arce  conducta  in  Limnas  oppido 
Anglorum  [autumn  894]  ab  Occidentali  proiectus  est  parte  tunc  Anglorum 
iEthelnoth  dux,  adit  in  hosfces  Euoraca  urbe  qui  non  parva  territoria 
pandunt  in  Myrciorum  regno  loci  in  parte  occidentali  Stanforda,  hoc  est 
inter  fluenta  amnis  Weolod,  et  condenso  syluae  quae  vulgo  Ceoftefne 
nuncupatur.  Transeuntc  etiam  anni  unius  decursu  obiit  et  Guthfrid  rex 
Northhymbriorum  in  natalitia  sancti  Bartholomaei  Apostoli  Christi ;  cuius 
mausoleatur  Euoraca  corpus  in  urbe  in  Basilica  summa  [24  August  895]. 
Interea  bis  binis  post  annis  [sic],  facta  est  discordia  nimis  et  maxime, 
ex  quo  supradictus  obierat  rex  [autumn  899],  inter  Anglos,  quae  turn 
manebant  loca  per  Northhymbriorum  foetidas  turmas.  Denique  in 
codem  anno  [26  October  899]  magnanimus  transiit  de  mundo  .ZElfredus 
rex  Saxonum.4 

In  this  way  we  are  brought  to  899  as  the  year  of  Alfred's  death,5 
a  date  which  however  is  contradicted  by  the  marginal  insertions 
in  the  printed  text.  As  the  only  known  manuscript  of  the  present 
Chronicle  perished  in  the  great  Cottonian  fire  of  1731, 6  we  are 
thrown  back  on  Savile's  edition  of  1596  as  our  earliest  authority  in 
this  matter,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  marginal  dates  in 
question  are  not  insertions  on  the  part  of  the  sixteenth-century 
editor.7     The  nature  of  these  dates  for  the  period  before  us  makes 

that  even  the  Alfredian  sections  of  the  Chronicle  are  based  upon  a  year  beginning  with 
25  March  (see  ante,  vol.  xiii.  p.  75).  In  this  case  the  Christmas  of  892  (modern  style) 
would  fall  within  893 ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that,  in  making  the  present 
statement,  ^Ethelwerd  has  confused  the  Nativity  with  the  Annunciation.  Fortunately 
the  true  chronology  is  soon  restored  by  iEthelwerd's  subsequent  computation  from  the 
landing  of  the  great  fleet  at  Lymne  in  892,  so  that  future  dates  are  not  affected  by 
the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  reckoning  before  us. 

4  The  punctuation  is  that  of  the  Monumenta  text,  except  that  I  have  inserted  a 
comma  after  classe  in  the  first  sentence.  Savile's  text  places  a  period  before  ab 
Occidentali  in  the  second  sentence.     The  indications  of  time  are  italicised. 

5  The  same  result  is  obtained  from  the  statement  of  ^Ethelwerd  in  recording  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Elder,  that  the  latter  king  was  crowned  on  Whitsunday  •  iam 
defluente  siquidem  annorum  numero  centeno,  ex  quo  pro  avus  continebat  Ecgbyrht 
praesentia  eius  regna.'  See  W.  H.  Stevenson,  '  The  Date  of  King  Alfred's  Death,'  ante, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  73  n.  15,  and  Athenaeum,  19  March  1898.  The  evidence  for  899  con- 
tained in  the  former  article  seems  conclusive. 

6  A  few  fragments  of  this  MS.  have  been  identified,  and  referred  to  the  early  part  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

7  The  editors  of  the  Monumenta  reprint  of  Savile's  text  suggested  that  these  dates 
were '  probably  supplied  by  Savile.' 
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this  virtually  certain.  Down  to  888  they  agree  with  the  chronology 
of  the  Parker  manuscript  of  the  Chronicle.  The  short  entry  for 
889,  relating  the  journey  of  two  couriers  to  Eome  with  a  letter  from 
the  king,  is  omitted  by  iEthelwerd,  and  the  mission  of  abbot 
Beornhelm,  which  the  Chronicle  places  in  890,  is  assigned  by  the 
marginal  dates  before  us  to  899.  For  the  great  battle  of  891  the 
alternative  date  892  is  also  given  in  the  margin  of  Savile's  text ;  the 
occupation  of  Appledore  and  Milton  is  dated  893,  the  campaign  of 
Buttington,  894,  and  the  next  date  given  places  Alfred's  death  in 
901. 8  No  marginal  dates  are  given  by  Savile  for  events  subse- 
quent to  Alfred's  death.  The  alternative  dates  for  the  events  of 
891  of  themselves  suggest  that  they  merely  represent  chronological 
annotations  by  Savile,  and  the  fact  that  no  dates  are  given  for 
events  which  are  unrecorded  in  the  Chronicle  is  still  more  signifi- 
cant in  this  connexion.  In  the  circumstances  it  will  hardly  be 
well  to  quote  these  marginalia  in  opposition  to  the  chronological 
indications  contained  in  the  text. 

The  isolation  in  which  the  Northumbrian  insertions  in  iEthel- 
werd's  Chronicle  stand  makes  it  difficult  to  connect  the  information 
which  they  supply  with  anything  recorded  in  the  contemporary 
authorities  for  Alfred's  reign.  From  the  Old-English  Chronicle  we 
learn  that  the  year  894 9  was  marked  by  a  great  movement  of  the 
Northmen  from  their  winter  quarters  at  Chester,  after  a  period 
of  ravage  in  North  Wales,  through  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia 
to  Essex,  followed  by  their  establishment  in  a  camp  on  the  Lea, 
twenty  miles  above  London.  After  describing  the  movement  of  the 
Danes  up  the  latter  river,  the  chronicler  remarks  that  about  two 
years  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the  army  from  beyond  the  sea. 
This  brings  us  to  the  autumn  of  894,  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
connect  the  expedition  of  ^Ethelnoth,  described  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  with  the  march  of  the  Northmen  from  Northumbria 
to  East  Anglia,  for  the  former  event  clearly  took  place  after  the 
conclusion  of  two  years  from  the  landing  in  892. lu  It  seems  clear 
that  iEthelnoth's  advance  on  York  was  intended  to  intercept  the 
enemy  who  were  ravaging  in  the  Welland  valley,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  latter  were  identical  with  the  men  of  Sigeferth 
'piraticus,'  whose   expedition   has  just  been   recorded.11     JEthel- 

8  In  the  Monumenta  edition  the  date  900  is  added  in  correction  within  brackets. 
!'  895,  as  given,  but  to  be  corrected  by  one  year. 

10  In  a  footnote  to  page  117  of  his  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  Mr.  Plummer 
suggested  that  the  march  of  iEthelnoth  was  either  directed  against  the  hero  on  this 
occasion  or  was  '  a  punitive  expedition  against  the  Northumbrian  Danes.'  The  former 
seems  to  be  impossible  on  chronological  grounds,  and  as  the  expedition  in  question 
was  apparently  a  counter  movement  to  Sigeferth's  raid  (see  below)  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  punitive  expedition  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words. 

11  It  seems  clear  that  this  Sigeferth  is  identical  with  the  contemporary  North- 
umbrian king  of  that  name,  who  issued    coins  at  York   (Catal.  of  English  Coins, 
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werd's  statement  that  Sigeferth  ravaged  the  country  'bis  tempore 
in  uno '  can  hardly  be  understood  unless  we  suppose  that  a  raid 
on  land  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  movements  of  the  latter's 
*  inauspicious  fleet.'  In  any  case,  the  broad  stream  of  the  Welland 
supplied  a  natural  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  land  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  neglected  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  described.12 

But  the  peculiar  value  of  the  passage  in  question  lies  in  the 
topographical  information  which  it  gives  us.  It  supplies  us  with 
a  reference  to  Stamford  at  a  date  twenty-eight  years  before  the 
first  appearance  of  that  town  in  any  contemporary  portion  of  the 
Old-English  Chronicle  ;  and  the  attempted  delimitation  of  the  area 
which  underwent  ravage  at  this  time  is  still  more  important. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  '  Ceoftefne '  of  iEthelwerd  we 
have  the  first  appearance  in  history  of  the  name  Kesteven ; 13  and 
the  statement  that  the  name  in  question  was  that  of  a  wood  is  of 
interest,  in  view  of  its  subsequent  extension  over  the  whole  of 
south-west  Lincolnshire,  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  similar  extension 
of  the  name  of  Berroc  wood  over  the  whole  of  Berkshire.  But  the 
issues  raised  by  the  present  entry  reach  still  further.  A  district  to 
the  west  of  Stamford  which  lay  between  the  Welland  and  any 
point  in  Kesteven  must  have  included  the  land  which  is  comprised 
within  the  modern  shire  of  Butland.  It  is  clear  that  the  raiders 
regarded  this  district  as  hostile  territory,  and  we  seem  entitled  to 
infer  that  they  did  not  so  regard  the  future  Lincolnshire  to  the 
east  of  Stamford.  In  this  way  there  is  raised  the  possibility  that 
at  this  date  Rutland  formed  no  part  of  the  territory  dependent  on 
Lincoln  or  Stamford,  but  was  already,  as  in  the  eleventh  century, 
a  northward  extension  of  the  district  which  belonged  to  North- 
ampton.14    We  know  so  little  of  the  organisation  and  history  of 

Brit.  Mus.,  Anglo-Saxon  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  222-226,  plates  xxv-xxvii).  These  coins 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  spelling  of  the  king's  name — class  i- 
having  Siefred,  class  ii.  Sievert.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  form  represents 
Sigeferth.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  iEthelwerd  does  not  give 
the  title  ■  rex  '  to  this  pirate  leader.  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  (introduction  to  the  Catalogue 
quoted,  p.  lxvii)  with  a  reference  to  the  O.E.  Chronicle  under  892,  makes  Sigeferth 
the  leader  of  the  Danes  who  were  besieging  Exeter  in  that  year  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  support  this  identification  in  the  Chronicle,  and  it  conflicts  with  iEthelwerd's  account 
of  Siegferth's  movements. 

12  The  course  of  the  so-called  Ermine  Street  across  Rutland  may  have  further 
determined  the  movements  of  the  raiders. 

13  Early  forms:  'Ceoftefne'  (^Ethelwerd),  'Chetsteven'  (Domesday),  '  Ketstefna  ' 
(circa  1150). 

14  In  Domesday,  as  in  the  earlier  Northamptonshire  Geld  Roll,  the  south  of  the 
modern  shire  of  Rutland  formed  an  integral  part  of  Northamptonshire,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  one  time  the  north  of  Rutland  had  also  belonged  to  the  latter  county 
(Victoria  History  of  Rutland,  i.).  The  phrase  used  in  the  Chronicle  A  for  921 
1  all  the  army  that  belonged  to  Northampton  as  far  north  as  the  Welland,'  suggests 
that  the  territory  which  was  dependent  on  Northampton  already  extended  beyond  the 
latter  river.     The  situation  of  the  wood  called  Kesteven  is  of  course  utterly  uncertain, 
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Danish  Mercia  before  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Edward  the  Elder 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  speculate  on  the  relations  which  may 
have  existed  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  parts  and  the  rulers  of  Wessex  and  Northumbria ; 15 
nor  would  it  be  well  to  attribute  too  nice  a  discrimination  between 
the  lands  of  friend  and  foe  to  a  party  of  Northern  raiders  at  this 
time,  but  the  passage  before  us  seems  valid  evidence  for  a  recog- 
nised distinction  between  the  territory  of  the  '  Five  Boroughs '  and 
the  southern  Danelaw. 

The  succeeding  entry,  which  relates  the  death  of  king  Guthfrith 
of  Northumbria,  presents  some  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
only  a  short  year  from  the  autumn  of  894  to  August  895,  and  the 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  record  in  the  Historia  Regum  of 
Simeon  of  Durham  of  the  death  of  a  certain  Guthred  rex  Northim- 
briorum  in  894.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  system  by 
which  iEthelwerd  marks  the  passage  of  time  hardly  allows  him  to 
take  account  of  periods  less  than  one  year  in  duration,  for  which 
he  has  no  more  definite  formula  than  some  variation  of  the  phrase 
in  ipsius  mini  decursu.1Q  The  identification  of  Simeon's  Guthred 
with  iEthelwerd's  Guthfrith,  though  sometimes  taken  for  granted, 
cannot  be  considered  certain.  The  forms  themselves,  though 
readily  susceptible  of  confusion,  represent  distinct  names,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  throw  Guthfrith's  death  back  into  894.  On 
the  other  hand,  Guthred' s  death,  as  entered  by  Simeon,  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  last  annal  before  the  record  of  Alfred's  death  in  899, 
:so  that  some  confusion  of  date  is  a  possibility,  and  even  Northum- 
brian kings  should  not  be  multiplied  beyond  strict  necessity.17 

The  passage  in  which  iEthelwerd  describes  the  disorders  of  899 
is  of  some  importance,  as  serving  to  correct  the  general  opinion  as 
to  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  Alfred's  last  years.  The  '  discordia  ' 
of  this  year  was  clearly  a  grave  matter,  though  iEthelwerd  tells  us 
nothing  of  its  extent  or  occasion  ;  and  were  it  not  explicitly  placed 
before  Alfred's  death  it  might  have  been  connected  with  the 
attempt  of  iEthelwold,  the  son  of  yEthelred,  to  gain  the  throne 


but  it  would  appear  from  Domesday  that  the  most  thickly  wooded  part  of  this  district 
lay  immediately  to  the  north  of  Rutland. 

15  From  a  number  of  entries  in  the  Chronicle  relating  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  it  would  seem  that  each  of  the  future  counties  which  constituted  Danish  Mercia 
was  occupied  by  an  independent  Danish  host  at  this  time. 

16  It  may  be  noted  that  the  phrase  used  in  introduction  to  the  present  entry, 
'  transeunte... decursu,'  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  in  .ZEthelwerd.  It  is  only  found 
twice  outside  the  present  passage,  among  some  hundreds  of  chronological  notes  (800 
transeunte  ergo  triennio  ;  889  transeunte  igitur  unius  anni  meatu.) 

17  It  is  to  be  noted  that  with  Sigeferth  and  Guthfrith  we  already  have  two  contem- 
porary kings  of  Northumbria.  The  coins  which  are  assigned  to  king  Guthred  were  all 
issued  under  his  second  name  of  Cnut,  and  therefore  throw  no  light  on  the  present 
question. 

a  2 
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with  Northumbrian  aid  as  against  Edward,  Alfred's  son.18  This 
however  is  inadmissible ;  but  the  passage  reveals  the  instability  of 
the  peace  which  Alfred  had  made,  and  helps  to  explain  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  Northumbrians  supported  iEthel wold's  claim. 
The  general  effect,  indeed,  of  the  whole  series  of  entries  on  which 
we  have  been  commenting  is  to  suggest  that  the  real  danger  which 
confronted  Alfred  and  his  successors  came  not  from  the  disunited 
Danish  hosts  of  the  east  and  midlands,  but  from  the  remote  and 
aggressive  kingdom  of  York.  The  conquest  of  the  southern  Dane- 
law was  to  prove  no  hard  matter  ;  but  the  Northumbrian  raids  of 
which  iEthelwerd  has  preserved  the  record  were  merely  the  pre- 
lude to  a  struggle  which  was  only  ended  by  the  pacification  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Castleford,  nearly  half  a  century  after  Alfred's 
death.19  F.  M.  Stenton. 


Decembri  s  Version  of  the  Vita  Henrici  Quinti 
by  Tito  Livio. 

Thkough  the  papers  published  by  Dr.  M.  Borsa  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Newman,  in  recent  volumes  of  this  Review,1  interest  has  been 
reawakened  in  the  Milanese  humanist  Pier  Candido  Decembri 
and  his  book-transactions  with  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  incidentally  in  Decembri' s  Italian  translation  of  the  Life  of 
Henry  V,  originally  written  in  Latin  by  Duke  Humphrey's  Italian 
1  Poet  and  Orator,'  Tito  Livio  da  Forli,  who  is  now  known  to 
have  been  one  of  Decembri's  intimate  friends.  As  stated  in  his 
preface,2  the  Latin  book  was  written  not  long  after  the  author's 
indigenation,  which  we  know  to  have  been  granted  on  7  March 
1437, 3  when  he  was  about  to  return  for  a  time  to  Italy,  after 
which  date  all  trace  of  him  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been 
lost.  But  it  is  just  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  luckily  come 
upon  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Decembri,  together  with  Decembri's 
reply.  Unfortunately  both  letters  are  undated,  but  Dr.  Borsa  is 
probably  right  in  assigning  them  to  circa  1440 ; 4  Tito  Livio's 
letter  is  written  at  Barcelona,  where  he  had  to  live  in  the  suburbs 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  the  city,  and  it  shows 


18  Chronicles  A  and  D  901.  iEthelwerd  makes  no  mention  of  these  events.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  statement  at  the  end  of  the  long  annal  for  899  in  Simeon, imlsus 
est  Osbrit  de  regno,  may  be  connected  with  the  present  passage. 

19  Simeon  of  Durham,  Historia  Begum,  s.a.  948. 

1  Vol.  xix.  p.  509,  vol.  xx.  p.  484.  2  Tit.  Liv.  p.  2. 

3  Eymer,  x.  661. 

4  For  the  text  see  Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,-B>er.  II.  vol.  x.  (Anno  xx.),  pp.  63, 
428.     Milan,  1893. 
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that  he  had  recently  been  visiting  Decembri,  it  seems  at  Milan, 
where  he  had  had  such  a  sickening  of  princes  (he  probably  refers 
to  Decembri's  patron,  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti)  that  as  a 
plain  man  he  must  have  a  little  starvation  of  them  for  awhile 
(ex  principibus  nauseans  adeo  stomachatus  sum  ut  ipsorum  ieiunium 
aliquantisper  sit  habendum  cum  popularibus  viventi.  After  leaving 
Milan  he  had  gone  straight  to  Toulouse,  where  he  was  made  a  doctor 
(inter  physicos  etartistas  doctor  unus  declaratus  sum).  While  there 
he  had  a  copy  of  his  book  made  and  tried  several  times  to  get 
it  sent  to  his  friend.  Failing  in  this  he  had  passed  on  to 
Barcelona,  where  he  at  length  arranged  with  the  Borromei,  who 
had  a  business  house  there,  to  forward  the  history  (historiam 
illam  clarissimi  regis  Anglorum)  to  Milan,  together  with  his  letter, 
and  from  Decembri's  reply  we  know  that  the  manuscript  was  duly 
received.  At  least  twenty  years  elapsed  before  we  hear  anything 
more  of  the  matter.  The  Visconti  Dukes  died  out  in  Milan,  and 
the  government  was  changed  to  a  republic  with  Decembri  at  its 
head.  This  in  turn  was  ousted  by  Francesco  Sforza,  and  Decembri 
withdrew  to  Eome,  whence  he  returned  to  Milan  in  1462,  where, 
in  the  following  year,  he  completed  his  Italian  translation  of 
Tito  Livio's  History,  and  dedicated  it  to  Francesco  Sforza  in 
November  1463. 

A  copy  of  this  translation  is  still  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  (No.  2610).5  I  have  long  suspected 
that  the  Vita  Henrici  Quinti  attributed  to  Elmham  (Hearne, 
Oxford,  1727)  is  nothing  but  another  version  of  Tito  Livio's 
original  Life  expanded  and  embellished  by  himself,  and  I  find 
that  Mr.  Kingsford  is  now  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.6  Thinking 
that  possibly  this  might  turn  out  to  be  the  version  that  Decembri 
translated,  I  wrote  on  the  subject  to  my  friend  Dr.  Koman 
Dyboski,  who  was  staying  in  Vienna,  and  the  copious  extracts  from 
the  manuscript  that  he  has  most  kindly  sent  me,  every  one  of  which 
I  have  verified,  prove  without  the  slightest  doubt  that  Decembri 
translated  from  Livio's  original  text  and  not  from  the  so-called 
Elmham.  The  problem  therefore  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
latter  version  remains  still  unsolved,  but  Dr.  Dyboski's  extracts 
are  so  full  that  I  believe  they  will  be  of  interest  to  others  besides 
myself.  J.  Hamilton  Wylie. 

The  manuscript  2610  contains  sixty-one  leaves  beautifully  written  on 
parchment  and  divided  into  chapters  of  about  two  pages  each,  which  are 
not  numbered,  but  separated  by  spaces,  and  opened  by  ornate  initials.  At 
the  beginning,  one  or  more  complete  quires  must  be  missing,  as  the  first 

5  Tabulae  Codicicm  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Pal.  Vindobonensi  asservatorum,  ii.  106. 
*  Ante,  vol.  xxii.  p.  577. 
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one  the  manuscript  actually  contains  is  complete.     The  modern  pencil 

pagination  is  faulty.7 

[Fol.  1°  recto]  dariano  el  castello  con  trenta  deli  princi- 
pali  home7^i 8  li  quali  piu  piacesseno  al  Re  e  luy  noniasse  9 
in  sua  potentia.  li  quale  luy  potesse  o  vero  veidere,'0  o  fare 
redimere  per  dinarii  secowdo  la  voluwtate  sua.  tote  gli  altre 
gente  darme  et  habitatori  del  castello  portate  via  le  sue 
chose  senza  arme  liberi  andare  potesseno  oue  aloro  piacesse. 
per  la  cowfirmatione  dela  quale  connentione  acio  che  piu 
firmamewte  si  credesse  et  obseruasse  de  subito  dereno  alo  Re 
dodece  persone  dele  loro  principali  obitadi.  Esse?zto  adonchi 
finito  lo  termino.  ne  per  alchuno  soccorso  dali  suoi  fussero 
stati  liberati  da  questa  obsidione  venero  alo  accordio  secondo 
li  pacti.  In  vno  locho  piano  f  u  adriciato  lo  padiglione  del 
Re  tuto  facto  de  drapo  de  seta,  fra  loquale  locho  fin  al 
castello  era  facto  vno  sentero  tra  le  gente  de  arme  de  gling- 
lexi.  Et  a  questo  locho  vene  Leonello  braquemont.  illustre 
e  notabile  cavalere.  chera  facto  presidewte  a  questo  castello 
per  li  francesi  e  gitatossi  ali  piedi  del  Re  dixe  qwiste  parole. 
Priwcipe  inuictissimo  questi  sono  li  pacti  e  le  chiaue  de  lo 
castello.  le  quale  io  secondo  la  promissa  mseme  con  mi  e  le 
mie  gente  darme  e  lo  castello  ti  consigno.  E  de  subito  per 
mandato  de  Re  fureno  adducti  li  lo  Signore  de  toteuille  el 
Signore  de  gaucort  et  altri  fin  alo  nmnero  de  trewta  persone 
come  era  stata  la  cowuentione.  Tuta  la  altra  multitudme, 
si  de  quella  [fol.  1  v°]  delo  castello.  come  cherano  venuti  per 
defensione  desso  senza  arme  fureno  liberati. 


Leonello 

braquemorat 

dede  Ariflov 

al  Ee. 


Signore  de 
Toteuille. 

Signore  de 
gaucort. 


[After  a  space  of  one  line,  another  chapter,  with  fine  initial  and  side- 
note,  begins  as  follows  :] 

Dopoi  el  Re  dela  roba  ritrouata  nel  castello  fece  parte  ale 
sue  gente  darme.  cioe  aciaschaduno  secondo  la  virtute  eli 
meriti  diuidendo. 

[End  of  the  chapter,  on  fol.  2r°]  Anderemo  con  la  gratia 
del  dio  inuiolati.  E  se  pur  si  sforcierano  de  i?&pedire  landare 
nostro  vincitori  con  grande  laude  de  loro  trmwpharemo.11 

[The  next  chapter,  fol.  2r°]  E  poi  de  subito  landata  fu 
missa  in  pmicto,  a  passare  per  terra  in  francia.  si  de  victualie 
come  de  arme  necessarie  a  combatere.12 

[End]  Non  sostenero  pero  li  francesi  la  forcia  de  gling- 
lexi,  ma  reducti  dewtra  le  mure  del  castello  con  sagitte  e 
dardi  si  defesero. 


Del  parlare 

hanuto  [dalo 

(cancelled)]  dal 

Re  Henrico  core 

li  suoi  Baroni  e 

del  partito  apriso 

de  andare  ire 

frarecia. 


Del  modo  che 

tene  el  Re  in 

passare  e  de  li  in- 

nimici  regitati. 


7  The  side-notes  are  in  red  ink  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the  text. 

8  Tit.  Liv.  pp.  10,  11  :   tradent  .  .  .  oppidum  cum  triginta  de  primoribus 
inermis  abire  permissa.     [Yita,  pp.  47,  48.] 

9  Nominaret.  lu  Occidendos. 
11  Tit.  Liv.  pp.  11,  12:  post  spoliis   oppidi  capti 

phantes.     [Vita,  ch.  xxii.  pp.  49-51.] 

'-  Tit.  Liv.  pp.  12,  13  :    statim  expeditio   paratur 


et  laude  maxime  trium- 


sagittis  missilibusque  se 


tutati  sunt.     [Vita,  ch.  xxiii.  .  .  .  crudeliter  vulnerati,  pp.  51,  52.] 
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Come  lexercito 

del  Re  regitati  li 

perfoi-ci  deli 

f  rancesi  passoe 

el  fiumo  e  delo 

sacrilegopunito. 


De  li  prmcipi  de 

f  rancia  che  si 
misseno  in  seme 
ad  obuiare  alo 
Re  Henrico  e  de 
lambassata  facta 
dali  Ayraldi  alo 
Re. 


Le  parole  de 
lambassata  facta 
per  li  Araldi  deli 
Signori  frawcesi 

alo  Re  e  la 

risponsione  del 

dicto  Re. 


[Next  chapter,  fol.  2v°]  E  Gia  glinglexi  erano  agionti 
ad  vno  vado  che  li  f  rancesi  appellano  de  Blanche 13  strade  del 
flume  de  Some,  el  quale  trouareno  impedito  da  glinimici  con 
pali  acuti  e  spessi. 

[End]  E  cossi  passando  per  alchuni  giorni  peruenero 
ad  vno  altro  vado  del  flume,  el  quale  secondo  che  diceuano 
certi  homimi 14  prisi  in  ante  a  quello  giorno  non  era  stato  may 
ritrouato  et  assay  apto  a  passare,  e  per  quello  agionsero  al 
altra  ripa  come  desyderaueno.15 

[Next  chapter,  fol.  3r°]  Non  era  ignoto  ali  francesi  el 
morbo  ela  pestilentia  che  haueua  assaliti  glinglexi.  sapeuano 
etiawcho  lo  numero  dele  gente  cherano  rimaste  con  lo  Re, 
nel  exercito. 

[End]  Alora  i  rigenochiati  auante  a  luy  exposeno  la 
loro  ambassata  in  questo  modo.16 

[Next  chapter,  fol.  3v°]  Vna  singulare  virtute  in  facti 
darme  e  in  te  principe  illustrissimo.  che  dela  tua  Serenitate 
ali  nostri  Signori  e  referita.  Inte7ideno  con  che  modo  per 
la  tua  potentia  ti  sforci  de  conh&tere  le  terre.  le  castelle  e  le 
citade  del  Regno  de  francia  e  li  danni  e  rubarie  facte  a  li 
francesi. 

[End]  ...  del  sangue  Christiano.'  Li  Araldi  cowtenti 
de  questo  parlare  e  presentati  de  cento  corone  doro  dela 
moneta  francese  liberati  dal  Re  lieti  indietro  ali  suoi  ritor- 
nareno.17 

[Passing  on,  a  specimen  may  be  given  from  the  middle  of  the  work  :] 
[Fol.  25v°  17a]  Fra  18  tanto  lo  ducha  de  cloucestre  con 
bella  et  electa  compagnia  de  gente  darme  si  pose  lob- 
sidione  ala  citade  de  Baioux  molto  delectauole  e  fornita 
grandemewte.19  la  quale  hauewdo  obsidiata  per  alchuni 
giorni  li  citadini  ccwsiderawdo  la  noua  expugnatione 
e  desolatiowe  del  castello  de  Cadomo  apresso  a  questo 
acconoscendo  la  potewtia  e  lindustria  de  glinglexi  venero  a 
cowpositione  e  pacti  con  lo  dicto  ducha  :  e  la  citade  a  luy 
dereno  liberamewte.  e  cossy  la  Rocha  20  de  la  citade.  prome- 
tewdo  dessere  fideli  alo  Re  Henrico,  e  che  non  hariano  may 
altro  Re  cha  luy.  e  li  suoi  heredi  conosceriano  per  veri  e  proprii 

13  Blanquetaque.  M  Sic. 

15  Tit.  Liv.  p.  13 :  iam  devenerant  ad  vadum  ...  in  ulteriorem  ripam  ut  opta- 
bant  devenere.     [Vita,  pp.  52, 53  :  Vadum  quoddam  .  .  .  feliciter  pervenerunt.] 

16  Tit.  Liv.  p.  13,  14 :  non  clam  Gallis  morbus  pestisque  ...  in  haee  verba 
legationem  exponunt.  [Vita,  54,  55,  eh.  xxiv.  .  .  .  totam  legacionis  seriem  referunt  et 
exponunt.] 

17  Tit.  Liv.  14 :  magna  est  militaris  virtus  .  .  .  laeti  revertuntur  ad  suos.  [Vita, 
p.  55 :  aiunt  enim  quod  quia  regis  militarem  industriam  ...  ad  Gallos  qui  ipsos 
miserant  sunt  reversi.]  17a  Wrongly  numbered  22v°. 

13  Tit.  Liv.  40,  41 :  strenuissimus  interim  princeps  Gloucestriae  dux  .  .  .  sub 
Carolo  moribus  vixerant.     [Vita,  116,  is  much  more  condensed.] 

19  Amoenam  et  munitam.  20  Arcem  seu  castellum. 

81  Nothing  as  to  this  in  Tit.  Liv.  40,  41 — i.e.  Joannes  Castiglioni,  bishop  of  Pavia 
1453-1460,  Gams,  801 ;  d.  14  April  1460,  Eubel,  i.  234 ;  bishop  of  Coutances  1443- 
1453,  Gams,  542,  Eubel,  ii.  150 ;  made  cardinal  17  December  1456,  ibid.  ii.  12. 


Come  el  ducha 
de  G-loucestre 

obtene  la  citade 

de  baioux  per 

accordio. 


I  auctore  de 

qwesti  pacti  fu 

lo  vescouo  da 

castiliono.  el 

quale  poi  per 

timore  deli 

f  raracesi  lassato 

el  beneficio  li  si 

fece  vescouo  de 

pavia.21 
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suoi  signovi  per  lo  tempo  auenire.  Ali  quali  el  ducha  pre- 
dicto  viceuersa  promise  per  mawdato  de  lo  Re  che  li  seria 
facto  bono  e  justo  regimewto.  e  che  essendo  fideli  viueriano 
liberamewte  con  le  sue  lege  vsate  soto  limperio  delo  Re 
Henrico,  con  quelli  modi  e  forme  cherawo  vinuti  soto  la 
Signoria  del  Re  Carlo. 


[The  following   are    the   beginnings    and    ends   of    the    concluding 
chapters :] 

[Fol.  55v° 22]  A  le  Ide  de  Julio  li  Regi  posero  lexercito 
alo  castello  de  Meluwduno.  Era  questo  castello  molto 
fornito.  e  la  Rocha  piu  fornita  anchora  circuwdata  da  lo 
flume  de  la  Sequana  e  posta  in  vna  Insula.  .  .  .  [Fol.  56v°  :] 
E  poy  nela  septima  indictiowe  fu  occupato  lo  dicfo  castello 
nascosamewte  per  li  sequaci  del  delfino.  E  cossy  quello 
Signore  da  barbasan  liberato  senando  via.23 

[Next  chapter,  fol.  56v°]  Hauuto  Melunduno  li  Regi 
e  le  Regine  elo  ducha  philippo  cow  li  suoi  exerciti  se 
nandareno  a  parise  principale  citade  de  francia.  ali  quale 
venero  in  contra  per  honorarli  tuti  li  citadini  con  grande 
apparato  e  cossy  tuto  lo  clericato  e  gli  habitatori  de  la  citade. 
.  .  .  E  quella  sentewcia  now  fu  may  reuocata  in  la  vita  del 
dicto  Re  Carlo.  E  lo  ducha  philippo  con  bona  licencia  de 
tuti  li  duy  li  Regi  senandoe  in  flandra  a  casa  sua.24 

[Next  chapter,  fol.  57v°]  A  di  octo  de  le  Ide  de  augusto  el 
Re  Henrico  e  Catherina  regina.  con  cowsentimewto  del  Re 
Carlo,  lassato  li  in  suo  locho  lo  ducha  de  Exonia  con  lo 
consiglio  del  Re  a  parise.  ...  Da  inde  se  ne  vene  alo 
castello  che  sappella  la  villa  del  Re  e  che  vltra  la  citade 
Senonese  li  presidenti  del  quale,  e  egli  habitatori  se  dereno 
alo  Re  now  potendo  patire  lobsidiowe  per  manchame/zto  dele 
victualie.25 

[Next  chapter,  fol.  58v°]  Del  mese  doctobre.  el  Re 
Henrico  acio  che  liberasse  la  citade  de  parise.  da  longe  e  da 
presso  da  tuti  glinimici  suoi  lassate  dopo  le  spale  alchune 
pichole  castelle.  si  misse  alobsidione  dela  citade  Meldense. 
...  E  la  dicta  Regina  dopo  la  purification  de  lo  parto 
sene  vene  in  francia  con  grande  leticia  de  ogni  persona.26 


Come  li  Regi 

obtenero 

el  castello  de 

Meluraduno  co?i 

gran  faticha.  e 

de  la  singulare 

virtute  de  lo 

p?-esidente  del 

castello. 


De  lintrata  facta 

per  li  Regi  e  le 

Regiue  in  la 

citade  de  parise, 

e  dela  sentewcia 

data  contra  lo 

delfino  publica- 

mente  priuandelo 

dela  successione 

del  Regno  de 

Frawcia. 

Decreto  del  Re 

Carlo  pacio. 

Come  lo  Re 

Henrico  dato 

lordine  alo 

Regno  de  francia 

e  poi  andato  in 

Ingliterra  fece 

coronare  la 

Regina  e  poi 

reuene  de  nouo 

in  fraucia. 
La  villa  del  Re. 


Come  lo  Re 
Henrico  obtene 

la  citade 

Meldense  e  lo 

castello  de  lo 

Mercato  per 

longa  obsidkme. 

e  deli  scelerati 

puniti  per  suo 

commandamento. 

Lo  porto  dela 

Regina 

Catherina. 


22  Wrongly  numbered  53. 

23  Tit.  Liv.  pp.  89,  90 :  ad  Idus  Iulii  ad  oppidum  de  Meleduno  .  .  .  unde  dictus 
de  Barbazan  liberatus  evasit.     [Vita,  ch.  xcv.-civ.    Quite  different  text.] 

24  Tit.  Liv.  90,  91:  dedito  Meleduno  reges  reginaeque  ...  .  in  Flandriam  profi- 
ciscitur.     [Vita,  ch.  cv.-cxii.  much  altered.] 

25  Tit.  Liv.  91,  92  :  ad  viii.  autem  Idus  Henricus  et  Katherina  .  .  .  propter  inopiam 
commeatus  obsidionem  non  sustinentes  opidum  seque  regi  dedidere.  [Vita,  ch.  cxiv.- 
cxx.  much  altered.] 

26  Tit.  Liv.  92,  93  :  Octobri  mense  rex  Henricus  ad  urbem  Parisius  ...  in  Franciam 
regina  vertitur.     [Vita,  ch.  cxxv.  p.  322,  much  altered.] 
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De  lo  progresso 

dele  victorie  del 

He  Henrico,  e 

come  essendo 

infirmo  pronide 

alo  soccorso  del 

castello  de  Cosue. 

[red]  Corbueil. 


De  la  fine  del  Re 

Henrico,  e  del 
suo  ordinamento. 


Castello  de 
boscovicemiaro. 


Testamewto  del 
Re. 


Ducha  Hnnfrido. 
DucbadeExonia. 


Ducba  de 

betfordia 

gubernatore  del 

Regno  de  fra?zcia. 


[Next  chapter,  fol.  59v°]  Dopoy  che  la  dicta  citade 
Meldese  e  lo  castello  delo  mercato  venero  in  potewtia  del  Re, 
erano  lassate  de  dietro  alchune  castelle  de  glinimici :  et 
altri  lochi  fornitissimi  iwtorno.  e  cossy  questi  duy  exerciti 
dinglexi  e  de  bergognoni  andati  alo  castello  do  Cosue  27  non 
ritrouareno  glinimici  e  lo  castello  rimase  in  la  prima  fede.28 

[Last  chapter,  fol.  60v°-61r°,  modern  pagination  57v°- 
58r°]  In  i9  questo  tempo  venero  gli  ambassatori  delo  ducha 
de  bertagna  cioe  lo  suo  cancellero  elo  vescouo  de  nantes  :  e 
quello  de  venes  30  con  duy  deli  suoi  baroni  et  altri  Signori. 
con  pleno  mandato  per  cagione  de  la  pace  chera  facta  a 
Troes  31  a  confirmarla  et  approbarla  perli,  e  per  li  suoi.  La 
quale  cowfirmatiowe  alora  now  si  puote  adimpire  per  la 
grauissima  infirmitate  del  Re  Henrico,  ma  lo  dicto  ducha  la 
concluse  personalme7zte  in  la  Citade  ambrauese.32  E  fra 
tanto  linfirmitate  de  di  mdi  incommcioe  ad  aggrauare  piu 
forte  lo  Re  fin  atanto  che  receputi  gli  ordini  sacri  con 
singulare  deuotiowe  e  humilitate  rendete  lo  spirito  a  nostro 
Signior  dio  nelo  castello  de  bosco  vicemiaro  33  [fol.  61  r°]  a- 
presso  a  parise.  oue  erano  presenti  lo  Re  Carlo  e  tute  due  le 
Regine.  Nel  testamewto  per  tutore  e  defen.  principale  del 
figlio  suo  Henrico  sexto  Lassoe  [inserted]  Lo  fratelo  suo 
Hunfrido  ducha  de  cloucestre  lo  quale  li  fu  fidelissimo  fin 
alultimo.  ala  guardia  dela  persona  e  deli  costumi  del  dicto 
figlio  li  dede  el  ducha  de  Exonia  suo  cosmo.  Lo  duchato 
de  Normandia  e  tute  glintrate  fece  assignare  a  Johanwe  suo 
fratelo  ducha  de  betfordia  per  gubernare,  e  regere  lo  Regno 
de  francia  bene  e  diligenteme?ite.  34E  questo  fu  lo  fine  dele 
facende  e  de  la  vita  del  Gloriosissimo  e  victoriosissimo 
principe  Henrico  quinto  de  Ingliterra  e  de  francia  Re. 

[Two  colophons  in  red,  in  the  same  hand]  Traducta 
questa  historia  fidelmewte  al  illustrissimo  principe  Francesco 
Sfortia  ducha  de  Milano.  de  littera  latina  in  vulgare.  per.  P. 
Candido  suo  seruo  e  subdito.  MCCCC°LXIII  del  mese  de 
nouembre.  [After  a  space]  Secondo  che  se  vede  per 
lhistoria  superscripta.  El  Re  Henrico  era  de  etate  de  anni 
XXVI  quawdo  fu  coronato.  E  stete  nelimpresa  de  francia 
circa  anni  XIIII.  Morite  nel  etate  sua  de  anni  quaranta  vel 
circa. 


27  Cosne. 

28  Tit.  Liv.  93,  94,  95  :  postquam  recepta  est  haec  urbs  ...  in  prima  devocione  et 
fide  remansit.     [Vita,  cxxvii.  p.  329,  much  altered.] 

29  Tit.  Liv.  95 :  inter  haec  tempora  serenissimus  potentissimusque  princeps 
Britanniae  dux.     Nothing  in  Vita. 

30  Vennes,  i.e.  Vannes.  31  I.e.  Troyes. 

32  In  Ambiacensi  urbe.  33  In  castello  boscum  vincennarum. 

34  The  following  sentence  is  not  in  Tit.  Liv.,  where  the  closing  passage  is  an  address 
to  Henry  VI  in  the  second  person— e.g.  Testamentum  tamen  ante  tui  tutelam  primasque 
defensiones  et  curam  Humfredo  Gloucestriae  duci  serenissimo  tuo  patruo  qui  te  summa 
fide  tuaque  fcutatus  est  ad  hos  dies  quibus  te  florentem  et  faustum  vidimus,  &c. 
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Elizabeth  Wydevile  in  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster, 

1470. 

When  Edward  IV  went  north,  at  the  beginning  of  August  1470, 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  Lord  Fitzhugh,  he  left  the  queen, 
who  was  expecting  to  welcome  another  child,  her  fourth,  within  a 
short  time,  at  the  Tower.  Fitzhugh' s  insurrection  proved  to  be  of 
short  duration,  but  after  it  was  over  Edward  lingered  in  the  north, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Clarence 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  since  their  flight  to  France  a  few 
months  before  had  been  plotting  with  Margaret  of  Anjou  for  the 
restoration  of  Henry  VI  to  the  throne,  was  looked  for  any  day. 
Clarence  and  Warwick  landed  in  Devonshire  on  13  September. 
Then  followed  the  treasonable  attempt  of  Warwick's  brother 
Montagu  to  seize  the  king  and  Edward's  flight  to  Holland  on 
Michaelmas  Day.1 

News  of  the  king's  departure  reached  London  on  the  first  day  of 
October,2  and  that  night  the  queen,  who  was  terrified  by  the  efforts 
which  the  Kentishmen  had  been  making  for  some  days  past  to 
force  their  way  into  the  city,  and  by  other  disorders  which  had 
broken  out  within  the  city  itself,  fled,  with  her  three  little 
daughters  and  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster,  while  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  other 
friends  of  Edward  betook  themselves  to  the  sanctuary  at  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand.3  The  queen  trembled  lest  the  Kentishmen 
would  murder  her  even  in  the  sanctuary ; 4  but  her  fears  must 
have  been  somewhat  quieted  when  Clarence  and  Warwick,  either 
as  they  approached  London  or  immediately  after  their  arrival 
there  on  6  October,  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  King 
Henry  ordering  that 

no  man,  of  what  degree  or  condition  so  ever  he  be,  presume  attempt 
or  be  so  hardy  to  defoul  or  distrouble  the  churches  or  holy  places  of 
seintwaries  of  Westminster  and  Saint  Martin's  within  the  city  of  London 
or  elsewhere,  ne  vex,  trouble,  spoil,  rob,  indomage,  or  hurt  any  minister, 
servant,  inhabitant,  or  sojornaunt  within  the  said  holy  places  in  their 
bodies  or  goods,  movable  or  immovable,  for  any  manner  cause  or  quarrel 
old  or  new,  contrary  to  our  said  sovereign  lord's  laws  and  his  peace,  upon 
pain  of  death.5 

Fortunately  for  all  it  was  Warwick's  desire  that  Henry's 
restoration  should  be  attended  with  as  little  violence  and  disorder 
as  possible,  and,  much  as  he  had  disliked  Edward's  choice  of  a 

1  WarkworWs  Chronicle,  p.  11. 

2  See  a  translation  of  some  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  common  council 
of  London,  printed  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  London  and  the  Kingdom,  iii.  385-7. 

3  Paston  Letters,  v.  85 ;  Cotton  MS.  Vitell.  A.  xvi.  f.  129 ;  Fabyan,  658-9. 

4  Sharpe,  ut  supra.  5  Harleian  MS.  543,  f.  172. 
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wife,  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Elizabeth  Wydevile  to  be 
murdered  by  the  mob  or  even  of  putting  her  to  death,  as  her  father 
and  brother  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  preceding  year.  Not 
only  was  the  unfortunate  queen  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sanctuary 
undisturbed,  but,  as  the  following  document  shows,  Elizabeth, 
Lady  Scrope,6  was  appointed  by  Henry's  council  to  attend  upon 
her.  About  the  first  day  of  November  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son 
in  the  sanctuary,7  and  when  the  child,  the  future  king  Edward  V, 
was  baptised  the  abbot  and  prior  of  Westminster  were  the  godfathers 
and  Lady  Scrope  the  godmother.8  Cora  L.  Scofield. 

Warrants  for  Issues  {Exchequer  of  Receipt),  49  Hen.  VI. 

Henry  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Englande  and  of  Fraunce  and 
lorde  of  Irlande.  To  the  Tresorer  and  Chamberlains  of  oure  Eschequier 
greting.  We  wol  and  charge  you  that  vnto  oure  right  trusty  and  wel- 
beloued  Elizabeth  ladie  Scrope  for  hir  attendance  by  oure  commaunde- 
ment  by  thauis  of  oure  Counsail  aboute  Elizabeth  late  calling  hir 
Quiene  ye  doo  paie  of  oure  Tresore  the  somme  of  x  li.  To  haue  of  oure 
yifte  by  waye  of  Kewarde  for  the  cause  abouesaid.  Yeuen  vnder  our 
Priue  seal  at  Westminster  the  xxx.  daye  of  Octobre  the  xlix.  yere  from 
the  begynnyng  of  oure  Eegne  and  of  the  readeption  of  our  Koiall  power 
the  furst  year.  Langport. 


Archbishop  Morton  and  St.  Albans. 

Misled  by  the  editors  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  I  regret  to  find 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  a  recent  contribution  to  the 
English  Historical  Eeview  (vol.  xxii.  pp.  365-6)  which  I  have 
repeated  in  my  still  more  recent  Lollardy  and  the  Reformation 
(i.  271-2).  I  therefore  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  rectifying 
the  matter,  as  it  is  a  point  of  first-rate  interest  in  monastic  history 
previous  to  the  Keformation.  In  the  passages  cited  I  have  entirely 
repudiated  the  inferences  drawn  by  Froude  from  the  notorious 
case  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  who  was  so  strongly  admonished 
by  Archbishop  Morton  in  1490  for  his  extraordinary  misrule 
and  the  gross  immorality  that  he  had  actually  encouraged  in 
and  about  the  abbey.  I  did  not  dispute  the  facts,  nor  do  I  do  so 
now ;  but  I  altogether  denied,  as  I  do  still,  that  admitting  those 
facts  to  be  true,  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  sample  case  to  show 

6  She  was  the  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham  and  Upsale,  and  the 
mother  of  John,  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton.     Dugdale,  Baronage,  i.  656. 

7  The  exact  day  of  the  birth  of  Edward  V.  is  uncertain.  The  continuator  of  the 
Croyland  history  says  he  was  born  on  All  Saints'  Day.  Fabyan  however  gives 
3  November  as  the  date;  and  so  does  the  chronicle  in  MS.  Vitell.  A.  xvi.,  while  Stowe 
says  4  November,  and  some  memoranda  in  Additional  MS.  6113  f.  48  b  (Madden, 
Gent.  Mag.  January  1831)  say  2  November. 

s  Fabyan,  659-60;  MS.  Vitell.  A.  xvi.  f.  130. 
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what  monasteries  were  like  in  the  age  before  the  dissolution.  I 
also  questioned  Froude's  statement  that  the  abbot  was  not  deposed, 
as  he  brought  no  evidence  to  prove  it,  and  I  found  evidence  in 
Dugdale  which  strongly  suggested  that  he  really  was.  For, 
according  to  the  editors  of  Dugdale,  Abbot  Wallingford  died  in  1484, 
and  his  successor  was  Thomas  Eamryge,  '  whose  election,  for 
reasons  unknown,  did  not  take  place  till  1492.'  Thus  the  editors 
of  Dugdale  regarded  the  abbacy  as  vacant  during  a  period  of  eight 
years,  including  the  very  date  at  which  Archbishop  Morton  wrote 
that  strong  remonstrance  to  the  abbot.  Yet  I  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  editors  of  Dugdale  overlooked  Morton's  admonition,  which 
they  have  actually  reprinted  from  Wilkins.  They  only  overlooked 
what  their  own  documents  plainly  showed — that  there  was  an 
abbot  of  St.  Albans  in  1490. 

Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  right  about  the  death 
of  Abbot  Wallingford  in  1484,  and  the  election  of  Abbot  Eamryge 
in  1492,  I  concluded,  a  little  too  hastily,  that  there  was  a  nameless 
abbot  between  these  two,  whom  Morton  brought  to  account  for 
his  misrule.  Alas !  we  can  trust  no  secondhand  authority  in 
history,  and  must  always  go  to  original  sources  to  be  sure  of  our 
ground,  even  in  matters  which  seem  to  have  been  well  ascertained. 
In  a  letter  to  The  Tablet  of  17  October  1908,  Abbot  Gasquet  has 
shown  clearly  that  I  and  the  editors  of  Dugdale  are  quite  mistaken, 
that  Abbot  Wallingford  was  certainly  alive  in  1490,  that  the  conge 
a" Hire  issued  on  29  June  1492  says  that  the  abbacy  was  vacant 
by  the  death  of  William  Wallingford,  and  that  this  statement  is 
repeated  on  16  September  following  in  the  royal  assent  given  to 
the  election  of  his  successor  Eamryge.  It  therefore  follows  as  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  it  was  to  Abbot  Wallingford  and  to  no  one 
else  that  Archbishop  Morton  addressed  his  letter  of  admonition. 
The  abbot,  indeed,  I  may  remark,  is  called  William  in  the  letter, 
which  accords  with  this  identification  but  of  course  does  not  add 
much  to  its  force. 

So  a  further  question  arises,  are  we  to  believe  these  scandals 
against  Abbot  Wallingford  ?  For,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  have 
only  what  is  virtually  a  bill  of  indictment  here,  not  the  judgement 
of  any  court  upon  the  case.  And  Abbot  Gasquet,  who  has  set  me 
right  as  to  the  person  accused,  will  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  what  he  calls  '  the  vague  charges  '  against  him.  I  must 
own  I  do  not  think  it  a  vague  charge  that  an  abbot  had  admitted 
as  a  nun  into  a  neighbouring  convent  under  his  control  a  woman 
who  had  left  her  husband  and  lived  some  time  in  adultery  with 
another  man  ;  that  he  had  afterwards  made  her  prioress  while  her 
husband  was  still  alive  ;  and  that  the  nunnery  had  been  turned  into 
a  brothel  by  the  visits  of  the  abbot's  brethren,  whom  he  should 
have  kept  in  order,  one  of  whom  is  expressly  named.     It  is  perhaps 
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a  more  vague  charge  that  he  had  changed  the  prioress  at  another 
neighbouring  nunnery  at  his  own  pleasure,  replacing  good  women 
by  bad  ones.  But  there  is  surely  something  definite  in  the  further 
statements,  true  or  untrue,  that  he  had  placed  the  cells  of  the 
abbey  in  the  keeping  of  men  who  were  not  custodians  but  thieves, 
and  had  cut  down  the  woods  of  his  monastery  to  the  value  of  over 
8000  marks  ;  also  that  his  monks  neglected  divine  service  and 
associated  with  harlots  both  within  and  without  the  precincts  of 
the  abbey,  and  that  they  had  sold  chalices  and  jewels  of  the  church 
to  satisfy  the  abbot's  own  greed  for  honours  and  promotions  ;  more- 
over, that  they  would  even  cut  off  and  steal  the  jewels  attached  to 
St.  Alban's  shrine,  and  that  the  abbot  rather  protected  than 
punished  them.  And  when  to  all  this  it  is  added  that  the  arch- 
bishop had  already,  as  he  writes,  charitably  warned  the  abbot  to 
reform  his  doings,  we  cannot  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  there 
was  nothing  in  these  dreadful  imputations  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  listen  to  countervailing  testimony,  and 
endeavour  to  weigh  it.     Abbot  Gasquet  refers  us  to  the  account  of 
Wallingford's  priorate  given  in  the  St.  Albans  obit  book  (Cotton 
MS.  Nero  D.  VII.) ,  which,  besides  being  printed  in  the  Monasticon, 
forms  Appendix  D  to  the  first  volume  of  the  register  of  "Whetham- 
stede  in  the  Rolls  edition.     Here  we  certainly  find  a  very  remark- 
able commemoration  of  the  excellent  and  costly  works  done  at  his 
own  cost  by  this  '  piissimus  et  optimus  pater  '  as  he  is  called  ;  '  all 
which,'  it  is  added,  '  are  apparent  and  shine  in  every  part  and 
corner  of  this  most  hallowed  house.'     He  had  first  of  all,  when  he 
was  archdeacon  of  the  monastery,  brought  up  and  educated  at 
great  cost  to  himself  ten  young  men  as  religious.     Further,  he  had 
erected  several  noble  stone  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  monas- 
tery, especially  the  library  and  the  bakehouse.     He  had  given  a 
costly  gilt  chalice  with  two  phials,  and   had  glazed  and   painted 
various  parts  of  the  church  and  restored  a  number  of  decayed 
houses.     Moreover,  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  monastery  many 
costly  ornaments,  including  rich  cloth  of  gold,  which   had   been 
manufactured  into  copes,  tunics,  and  dalmatics,  than  which  there 
were  no  better  in  all  England.     The  value  of  all  these  gifts  was 
980  marks.     After  this  he  was  made  prior  and  coquinarius,  and 
paid  off  a  debt  of  360Z.  with  which  the  latter  office  was  burdened, 
and  during  eight  years'  space  he  paid  for  the  repair  of  farmhouses 
belonging  to  the  same  office  1000  marks ;  besides  which  he  built 
and  furnished  the  prior's  hall.     Then  after  he  was  elected  abbot  he 
paid  off  in  fourteen  years  debts  of  his  predecessor  to  the  extent  of 
1830Z.,  and,  at  a  cost  of  1100  marks,  presented  the  abbey  with 
that  great  altar- screen  which,  as  the  writer  says,  '  delights  the  eyes 
of  those  who  look  on  it,  and  to  all  beholders  is  the  most  exquisite 
(divinissimum)  spectacle  of  the  whole  kingdom.'     This  altar-screen 
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is  still  at  St.  Albans  to  testify  in  Wallingford's  favour.  Then  he 
spent  1000/.  in  completing  the  chapter-house,  and  100L  on  two 
windows  which  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  church.  He 
bought  lands  for  certain  Friday  masses,  and  also  for  a  mass  for  his 
own  soul,  and  in  various  other  ways  spent  money  on- the  abbey,  to 
the  extent  altogether  of  8600Z.  7s.  6d. — an  immense  amount  for 
that  day.  Abbot  Gasquet  is  probably  within  the  mark  in  thinking 
it  equivalent  to  100,000Z.  of  our  money. 

Can  this  be  the  man  who  was  accused,  among  other  things,  of 
wasting  the  property  of  the  abbey,  cutting  down  the  woods  and 
selling  chalices  for  his  own  glorification  ?  So  we  might  well  ask. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  harder  question  to  be  faced.  Was 
Archbishop  Morton  (afterwards  Cardinal)  the  man  to  make  such 
awful  imputations  against  an  abbot  without  any  real  ground  for 
them  ?  We  turn  to  the  record  of  William  Wallingford  before  he 
was  abbot,  and  it  must  be  owned  it  is  an  exceptionally  bad  one. 
Morton  was  not  his  first  accuser.  He  had  been  called  to  account, 
when  quite  a  young  man,  by  Abbot  Whethamstede  for  fraudulent 
conduct  in  various  offices  of  trust,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself  by  the  most  shameful  mendacity.  The  monastery 
had  evidently  got  into  a  very  bad  condition,  even  in  the  time  of 
Abbot  Stoke,  a  covetous  man,  who,  about  forty  years  before  Arch- 
bishop Morton's  letter,  had  accumulated  a  private  hoard;  and 
William  Wallingford  and  his  brother  monk — probably  his  born 
brother,  Thomas  Wallingford — were  that  abbot's  special  trustees. 
After  Abbot  Stoke's  death  in  1451,  Whethamstede,  being  called 
from  his  retirement  to  be  abbot  a  second  time,  had  uneasy  sus- 
picions of  William  Wallingford,  and  at  last  convicted  him  to  his 
face  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  believed  upon  oath. 
Fearing  punishment  for  his  offences,  he  made  interest  with  Edmund 
Tudor  Earl  of  Eichmond  (half-brother  of  the  reigning  king)  and 
other  powerful  persons,  whose  intercession  preserved  him  from 
any  worse  fate  than  having  to  revise  his  accounts  ;  and  he  did 
even  this  in  a  way  with  which  the  abbot  was  not  altogether  satisfied. 
Yet,  after  Abbot  Whethamstede  and  his  successor  Albon  had  passed 
away,  this  same  William  Wallingford  was  actually  elected  abbot 
himself,  with  what  results  Archbishop  Morton's  letter  shows  us. 
It  is  in  vain  to  suggest,  as  Abbot  Gasquet  does,  that  the  fine  things 
he  did  for  the  abbey — paying  off  the  debt  contracted  by  his  prede- 
cessor, presenting  the  house  with  a  fine  altar-screen,  and  so 
forth — are  a  proof  of  his  economic  rule.  He  had  studied  money 
matters,  indeed,  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  the  monastery  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  what  to  do  without  him  as  a  man  of 
business  ;  but  his  economy  consisted  in  paying  debts  out  of  capital, 
selling  the  woods  of  the  abbey,  and  impoverishing  the  estate  for  the 
comfort  of  that  generation  of  monks. 
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Abbot  Gasquet  was  not  aware  of  these  evidences,  which  will  all 
be  found  in  Abbot  Whethamstede's  Register  (edited  by  Riley  in 
the  Rolls  series),  or  he  would  never  have  suggested,  as  he  does, 
that  Wallingford  succeeded  in  vindicating  his  character  as  an 
abbot  on  an  appeal  to  Rome.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  did  appeal 
to  Rome,  but  the  question  heard  there  appears  to  have  been — not 
the  truth  of  the  charges  against  him,  but  whether  St.  Albans  was 
to  lose  its  privileges  as  an  exempt  abbey  ;  and  on  that  question  he 
was  victorious.  How  he  managed  to  succeed  even  so  far  we  may, 
perhaps,  imagine  from  what  Dr.  Gascoigne  says  of  the  abuses  at 
Rome  in  his  day.  But  in  any  case  his  success  does  not  wash  out 
the  stains  upon  his  character  left  by  such  documents  as  the 
Register  of  Whethamstede  and  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Morton. 
For  it  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  the  laudatory  account  drawn 
up  by  his  monks,  as  it  seems,  in  1484  (and  incorporated  with  their 
obituary  notice),  of  what  he  had  done  as  archdeacon,  prior,  and 
abbot  for  the  benefit  of  their  house  was  only  a  document  prepared 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  papal  court,  in  case  his  conduct  should 
ever  be  reported  to  Rome,  and  that  it  served  its  purpose  in  1490. 

It  is  but  a  minor  point,  but  still  worth  noting,  that  the 
statements  in  that  document  are  not  made  in  the  best  possible 
order.  For  it  first  speaks  of  the  very  serious  expenses  which  the 
abbot  sustained  in  his  old  age  '  in  defending  the  liberties  of  the 
monastery  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  great  chan- 
cellor of  England  ' ;  and  then  goes  on  to  give  a  summary  of  all 
'  the  aforesaid  charges  and  benefits '  of  Wallingford  during  his 
tenure  of  the  different  offices  of  cellarer,  archdeacon,  prior  and 
eoquinarius,  and  finally  of  abbot,  which  amounted  to  the  above- 
mentioned  sum  of  8600L  7s.  6d. 

1  In  testimony  of  all  which,  and  as  a  noble  example  to  all  future 
abbots,'  says  the  record,  '  we,  Thomas  Ramryge,  then  prior,  and  we,  the 
other  fathers  and  brethren  of  this  monastery,  truly  signify  to  all  mortals 
under  our  common  seal,  and  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  and  single, 
bear  witness  privata  scriptura  that  all  these  things  have  been  here  piously 
and  benignly  completed  and  perfected  by  the  same  excellent  father,  a.d. 
1484,  viz.  on  the  8th  day  of  August.' 

It  was  clearly  from  a  careless  glance  at  this  document  that  the 
editors  of  Dugdale  were  led  to  assign  the  year  1484  as  that  of  the 
abbot's  death,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  The  language  of  this 
passage  seems  to  be  a  literal  quotation  from  a  testimonial  given  to 
the  abbot  at  that  date  and  signed  by  all  the  monks,  the  word 
1  then '  being  inserted  in  the  transcript  (to  the  injury  of  the 
grammar)  to  show  that  the  entry  was  made  after  Prior  Ramryge 
had  become  abbot.  But  as  this  testimonial  was  given  in  1484,  it 
evidently  does  not  include  '  all  the  aforesaid  charges  and  benefits,' 
for  the  expensive  appeal  to  Rome  followed  six  years  later.     And  as 
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this  was  a  matter  forced  upon  the  abbot  against  his  will,  although 
he  and  the  monastery  came  off  victorious,  we  may  take  it  that  the 
record  of  it  was  inserted  in  a  previous  draft  of  the  obituary  notice 
a  little  out  of  place,  and  that  all  the  munificent  deeds  recorded  in  the 
other  paragraphs  were  prior  to  8  August  1484.  Of  how  much  extra- 
vagance he  was  guilty  after  that  date  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
There  is  yet  one  point  in  the  matter  which  has  escaped 
notice  hitherto  and  which  requires  elucidation  as  much  as  any- 
thing. The  documents  printed  by  Wilkins  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Morton  endeavoured  to  call  the  abbot  to  account  by  virtue  of  the 
bull  of  Innocent  VIII  dated  prid.  non.  Mart.  1489,  the  6th  year 
of  his  pontificate  (i.e.  6  March  1490).  But  this  bull  as  printed 
gives  the  archbishop  no  specific  power  to  visit  Benedictine 
monasteries.  It  does  give  him  power  to  visit  houses  of  the 
Cluniac,  Cistercian,  and  Premonstratensian  ac  aliorum  ordinum 
diversorum  in  regno  Angliae,  founded  and  endowed  by  kings  of 
famous  memory  and  nobles  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
whether  they  be  exempt  or  not  exempt.  But  surely  it  could  never 
have  been  intended  to  include  the  Benedictine  rule  in  this  generalis- 
ation. "Was  the  bull  corrected  after  it  was  issued,  and  did  it 
originally  give  the  archbishop  more  extended  powers  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  instrument  as  printed  by  Wilkins?  He 
certainly  seems  to  have  acted  upon  more  extensive  powers. 

James  Gairdner. 


Voyage  of  the  'Barbara!  of  London,  to  Brazil  in  1540. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  doings  of  English  seamen  in  American 
waters  before  John  Hawkins's  voyage  of  1562,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  predecessors.  Hakluyt  tells  us  that  Sir  Thomas  Pert 
(or  Spert)  and  Sebastian  Cabot  went  to  Brazil  in  1516,  Thomas 
Tison  to  the  West  Indies  in  1526,  and  William  Hawkins  to  Brazil 
in  1530  and  1531,  but  he  adds  that  these  voyages  were  '  a  thing 
in  those  days  very  rare,  especially  to  our  nation.'  Ten  years  later 
(1540)  he  mentions  voyages  by  Bobert  Beniger,  Thomas  Borey, 
and  one  Pudsey,  as  well  as  divers  other  merchants  of  South- 
ampton ;  and  at  this  time  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous trade,  for  in  1542  Pudsey  built  a  fort  in  Brazil.  Of  these 
voyages  and  of  this  trade  no  record  is  known  to  exist  in  this 
country,  although  from  statements  made  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Naval  Kecords  Society  it  seems  probable  that  in 
Spain  there  are  records  that  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  enable 
the  society  to  investigate  and  publish  these  Spanish  records  will 
meet  with  a  response.     Meanwhile  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
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to  a  few  documents  which  are  amongst  the  records  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  at  our  own  Public  Kecord  Office,  of  which 
apparently  Hakluyt  was  not  aware,  and  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  subsequent  historians.  Previously  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  there  was  no  efficient  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  piracy 
and  other  offences  committed  at  sea.  Although  the  admiralty 
court  had  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
pirate  had  ever  been  hanged  by  an  admiralty  judge ;  no  record  of 
such  an  execution  has  been  found.  The  common  law,  which  at 
one  time  had  been  applied  to  offences  at  sea,  had  for  many  years 
either  fallen  into  desuetude,  so  far  as  piracy  was  concerned,  or 
had  by  the  lawyers  been  discovered  to  be  inapplicable.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  if  it  was  not  created  by 
Henry  VIII,  was  by  him  made  somewhat  more  efficient,1  and  it 
is  probable  that  remonstrances  from  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  against  the  piratical  habits  of  his  subjects  were  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  that  legislation.  At  any  rate  the  crew  of  the 
'  Barbara,'  whose  depositions  are  the  authority  for  the  story  of 
her  cruise  as  told  here,  were  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  *  pirates ' 
who  were  tried  under  the  new  act. 

The  '  Barbara,'  of  London,  owned  by  John  Chaundler,  John 
Preston,  and  Richard  Glasyer,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the 
Wednesday  after  Mid-Lent  Sunday  (7  March)  1540,  with  a  crew 
of  about  100  men,  of  whom  twelve  were  Frenchmen.  John 
Phillyppes  was  her  captain,  John  Nycoll,  of  Dieppe,  pilot,  and 
George  Moon,  John  Wardell,  Thomas  Harryson,  John-a-Wood, 
and  John  Brydges,  who  tell  the  story,  were  five  of  her  crew.  She 
was  furnished  with  a  commission  under  the  seal  of  the  mayor  of 
Portsmouth  '  that  they  should  do  no  robery  but  folowe  the  vyage 
like  honeste  men ' ;  and  she  had  on  board  trading  goods.  On 
Good  Friday  (26  March)  they  were  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where 
they  fell  in  with  some  twenty  ships ;  one  of  these,  a  Biscay  barque, 
they  captured,  manned  with  part  of  the  '  Barbara's '  company, 
and  took  with  them,  turning  over  her  crew  to  a  Portuguese  barque 
which  happened  to  be  near.  After  leaving  St.  Vincent  the  barque, 
which  had  been  supplied  with  some  of  the  'Barbara's'  guns, 
exchanged  shots  with  a  Spanish  ship  of  200  tons,  but  failed  to 
capture  her ;  but  off  Cape  Alguer  they  captured  a  carvel,  out  of  which 
they  took  some  gold  and  ambergris.  After  this  the  '  Barbara ' 
and  her  consort  made  the  Canaries,  and  then  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  then  steered  south-west  for  'the  He  of  Brasell.'  The  next 
land  they  made  was,  apparently,  Fernando  Noronha — 'a  goodly 
Ilande  which  they  named  Phelippe  and  Jacobbe's  Ilande,  because 
ther    wer  no  people   inhabitying  therein  ' — probably,  as  another 

1  By  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  15. 
VOL.  XXIV.— NO.  XCIII.  H 
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witness  says,  because  they  made  it  on  SS.  Philip  and  James's  Day 
(1  May).  From  there  they  sailed  to  Cape  San  Koque,  on  the  main- 
land of  Brazil,  which  they  reached  in  three  days.  Here  they  sent 
ashore  their  '  specheman,'  and  traded  with  the  natives  ;  but  finding 
that  they  had  fallen  to  leeward  of  their  destination  they  got  under 
way  again  and  beat  up  '  to  the  Eastwarde,  purposyng  to  fetche  the 
countrey  where  the  brasell  woode  growethe,'  which  they  were  told 
was  forty  leagues  to  windward.  Sending  the  barque  and  a  boat 
ahead  they  coasted  along  the  land,  but  off  the  Cape  the  '  Barbara ' 
got  ashore  upon  some  rocks,  where  she  lay  for  some  hours,  but 
eventually  got  off.  Meanwhile  the  barque  and  boat  were  lost 
sight  of  for  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the\  returned 
to  the  '  Barbara,'  which,  after  getting  afloat,  had  remained  at 
anchor  near  where  she  had  got  ashore.  They  had  met  with  little 
success  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  those  on  the  'Barbara,'  finding 
they  could  not  beat  up  to  windward,  got  their  anchor  and  bore  up 
'to  a  place  called  '  Caymond,'  on  the  coast  pf  the  Kennyballes  or 
Callybaldes,2  100  leagues  to  leeward.  Here  they  stayed  a  month 
buying  '  cotten  wolle,  popynjayes,  monckeys,  and  dyvers  other 
straunge  beastes  of  that  countrey. 

Trouble  however  was  brewing.  There  came  on  board  the  '  Bar- 
bara '  '  a  servaunte  of  Monsher  Bochepottes.  a  Frenchman,  and  with 
him  a  Portugese,'  who  commanded  them  in  his  master's  name  not 
to  land  there.  In  spite  of  this,  they  set  up  on  the  shore  a  '  bowthe,' 
in  which  they  stored  some  of  their  cargo  and  continued  their  trade. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Frenchman  and  his  friend  were  caught  trying 
to  cut  the  '  Barbara's '  cable,  and  about  the  same  time  the  French- 
men on  the  'Barbara,'  amongst  whom  was  their  '  specheman,'  ran 
away  and  took  with  them  the  '  Barbara's  '  wares  in  the  storehouse 
ashore.  They  were  pursued  by  the  boatswain,  John  Podd,  and 
fifteen  of  the  '  Barbara's '  company,  but  no  more  was  seen  of  them 
or  of  their  pursuers,  who  were  attacked,  and  all,  save  one,  slain.3 
John  Podd,  and  probably  others  of  them,  were  eaten  by  the 
'  Kennyballes.'  The  same  day  the  storehouse  was  attacked  and 
burnt,  together  with  nearly  all  the  cotton  in  it,  and  many  of  the 
'  Barbara's '  people  were  slain  and  hurt.  Finding  that  further 
trade  here  was  impossible,  and  that  with  their  reduced  numbers 
they  had  not  hands  enough  to  man  the  two  ships,  the  barque  was 
set  on  fire,  and  they  all  sailed  for  home  in  the  '  Barbara.'  They 
seem  however  to  have  known  that  the  trade  wind  would  prevent 
them  from  returning  by  their  outward  route,  and  first  coasted 
along  the  land  to  the  westward.     In  six  days  they  made  Trinidad, 

2  On  the  chart  of  1536,  mentioned  below,  the  country  of  the  '  Caniballes  '  is  shown 
between  Cape  St.  Koque  and  Trinidad. 

3  Of  Richard  Everton,  the  survivor,  it    is   written  '  Hie  ille  est  qui  vidit  Podde 
occisum,  in  frusta  secatum,  tostum,  et  comestum  per  silvestres.' 
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and  passed  between  it  and  the  mainland ;  shortly  after  this  the 
*  Barbara,'  in  consequence  of  the  damage  she  had  received  on  the 
rocks,  began  to  leak  badly,  and  had  to  keep  three  pumps  going 
night  and  day.  Continuing  their  course  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  after  a  month's  sailing  they  made  Hayti,  '  an  Ilande 
that  is  called  Spanyoll '  or  *  Seynt  Domyngoes.'  Here  they 
exchanged  broadsides  with  a  Spanish  galleon  of  300  tons,  and 
captured  another  of  Seville,  laden  with  sugar  and  hides.  The 
latter  they  took  with  them  to  Cape  Tiburon,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Hayti,  where  they  exchanged  ships,  throwing  over- 
board from  the  Spaniard  eighty- seven  chests  of  sugar,  and  taking 
on  board  provisions  from  the  '  Barbara  '  and  four  of  the  Spaniards, 
including  the  master  and  pilot.  Their  company  was  now  reduced 
to  sixty  ;  they  were  a  month  before  they  got  clear  of  the  West 
Indian  islands,  and  after  that  eleven  weeks  before  they  made 
England.  They  fell  in  with  bad  weather,  many  died  of  sickness 
and  starvation,  and  one  was  lost  overboard ;  when  at  last,  in 
August  1540,  they  anchored  in  Dartmouth  Kange  only  thirteen 
of  them  were  fit  for  duty. 

Meanwhile  news  of  the  '  Barbara's '  doings  had  reached  the 
Spanish  court.  The  owners  of  the  carvel  captured  off  Cape 
Alguer  applied  to  the  emperor  for  letters  of  reprisal,  and  the 
ambassador  in  England  was  instructed  to  demand  satisfaction.4 
On  2  January  1541  Chapuys  writes  that  the  English  '  pirates  '  had 
been  arrested  since  the  lord  admiral  dined  with  him,  and  he  adds, 
'  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  tried  and  promptly  executed.'  He  regrets 
that  none  of  the  spoil  has  been  recovered  for  the  owners,  but  he 
will  try  to  get  the  English  government  to  pass  a  law  requiring  all 
ships  sailing  for  America  to  give  security  for  their  good  behaviour.5 
Whether  or  no  the  '  pirates  '  were  executed  does  not  appear ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  '  Barbara  of  Seville ' 6  was  arrested  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  John  Eussell,  the  lord  high  admiral,  by  his  order 
dated  4  February  1541.  Pedro  Bivero,  the  master,  a,nd  Roderigo 
Alvares,  the  pilot,  were  still  on  board,  and  what  remained  of  her 
cargo,  seamen's  effects,  and  gear  were  inventoried,  and  the  perish- 
able part  sold.7  No  indictment  or  other  record  of  the  trial  of 
the  Englishmen  has  been  found ;  but  they  probably  were  put  upon 
their  trial,  for  the  story  of  the  voyage  as  here  told  is  taken  from 
the  examinations  of  witnesses,  which  are  extant.8     Whatever  the 


4  Letters  and  Papers.  Henry  VIII  (1541),  no.  70  ;  Add.  MS.  28591,  f.  274. 

5  Span.  Gal.  vi.  pt.  1,  no.  148 ;  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII  (1541),  no.  421. 

6  It  would. seem  that  by  a  coincidence  the  prize  had  the  same  name  as  the  captor. 

7  Adm.  Court  Exemplifications  1,  nos.  132-136  ;  ibid.  Acts  3,  3  November  1540 ; 
Off.  Dom.  c.  John  Chaundler,  5  and  14  January,  4  and  16  February  1540|1,  Geo.  Moore 
and  John  Wood. 

8  The  Navy  Kecords  Society  proposes  to  print  these  in  full. 
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fate  of  the  '  Barbara's  !  crew  may  have  been,  her  owner,  as  was 
commonly  the  case,  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered.  John 
Chaundler,  goldsmith,  of  London,  was  trading  with  the  '  Mary 
Fortune  '  in  1543.9 

A  few  other  references  to  unrecorded  voyages  of  Englishmen  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  during  the  sixteenth  century  are 
amongst  the  records  of  the  admiralty  court.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  century  they  seem  to  have  been  usually  made  in  association  with 
French  shipowners  and  seamen,  who  evidently  were  better  acquainted 
with  western  seas  than  were  the  Englishmen  ;  the  'Barbara'  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  her  French  pilot  and  '  specheman.'  A  voyage 
of  1539-1541  10  to  Brazil  is  mentioned,  and  merchants  of  Dieppe 
were  partners  in  it.  On  board  the  '  Barbara  '  was  *  a  very  excellent 
goodly  carde  for  all  the  partyes  of  England  and  Bryttayne,  Spayne 
and  Portyugale,  the  Stray ghtes  of  Magalyna,  all  the  quoaste  of 
Brasell  and  Kennyballes,  all  themperours  Indions  and  so  alonge 
the  new  founde  lande  with  divers  other  straunge  places.'  Pro- 
bably this  was  a  French  or  Italian  chart,  similar  to  one  said  to 
have  been  made  for  the  Dauphin,  dated  a.d.  1536,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.11  Another  unrecorded  voyage  was  that  of  the 
1  John,'  of  seventeen  tons,  John  Typkyn  owner,  Gilbert  Horsley 
captain,  and  Philip  Boche  master,  which  sailed  for  the  Indies  in 
1574 12  from  the  Thames,  '  havinge  in  her  no  merchandizes  at  all, 
beinge  sent  furthe  to  make  what  voyadge  they  could.'  The  'John' 
seems  to  have  made  no  pretence  of  trade  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  in 
the  language  of  the  time  she  '  traded  the  seas  for  piracy,'  and  with 
success.  Off  the  Barbary  coast  she  captured  two  small  Spaniards, 
and  took  one  of  them  with  her  to  a  place  called  the  '  Cabusses '  or 
*  Cabesias,'  amongst  the  '  Sem  Bownes '  (Cimarones)  in  the  West 
Indies.  Here  the  Spanish  prize  was  retaken  from  them,  but  five 
other  Spanish  ships,  with  gold,  pearls,  and  wines  in  them,  were 
captured  off  Carthagena  and  the  Honduras  coast.  The  '  John  ' 
returned  safely  to  Arundel  with  her  spoil,  part  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  sent  ashore  at  Plymouth  '  to  pay  the  lord  admirall's 
officer,  George  Maynerd,  for  sufferinge  them  to  goe  that  voyaidge, 
according  to  a  band  by  the  said  Philip  Koche  made  and  dely verid 
to  the  said  Maynerd  before  their  departure.  The  rest  was  all 
carry  ed  to  Arundell  and  there  dely  verid  to  the  foresaid  owner, 
John  Typkyn.'  B.  G.  Marsden. 

9  Adm.  Court  Libels  12,  nos.  185,  187. 

10  Adm.  Court  Libels  9,  no.  61 ;  11,  no.  54. 

11  Add.  MS.  5413.  ,2  Adm.  Court  Examinations  95,  29  October  1575. 
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The  Litany  under  Henry   VIII. 

Professor  Pollard's  criticism,  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Eeview,1 
of  Dr.  Gairdner's  dating  of  a  certain  letter  of  Cranmer's  to 
Henry  VIII,  and  Dr.  Gairdner's  reply,2  both  proceed  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  early  history  of  the  English  Litany  and  of 
the  reference  of  Cranmer's  letter.  The  same  misapprehension 
was  noticeable  in  Mr.  Pollard's  Thomas  Cranmer  (1904)  and  in  Dr. 
Gairdner's  The  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  from  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  Death  of  Mary  (1904) ;  and  it  goes 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Dixon's  History 
of  the  Church  of  England  (1881). 

The  substance  of  the  early  history  of  the  Litany  as  given  in 
these  three  works  reduces  itself  to  the  following  five  statements, 
mostly  common  to  all  three  accounts  : — 

1.  The  English  Litany  ordered  to  be  used,  11  June  1544,  and 
1  issued  by  the  King's  printer  on  16  June'  of  that  year,  was  not 
*  the  famous  English  Litany  which  has  survived.' 3 

2.  '  Cranmer  was  ordered  by  the  king,  soon  afterwards,  to 
translate  into  English  "  certain  processions "  ;  that  is,  the  old 
Latin  Litany,  or  several  of  the  old  Latin  Litanies,  together,  no 
doubt,  with  the  English  versions  of  them,  contained  in  the  early 
primers,  to  be  used  in  the  churches  upon  festival  days.' 4 

3.  *  The  revision  of  the  Litany  .  .  .  appears  to  have  taken 
some  time ;  for  it  was  not  till  June  1545,  that  the  Primer  contain- 
ing this  litany  was  published.' 5 

4.  *  In  the  following  August  [1545]  injunctions  were  sent  to  the 
various  Bishops  to  see  that  it  and  no  other  was  sung  or  said  in  all 
the  churches  in  their  dioceses  on  Sundays  and  festivals.' 6 

5.  The  Litany  '  was  first  used 7  at  St.  Paul's  on  St.  Luke's 
Day,  the  18th  of  October.' 8 

All  these  propositions  can,  I  think,  be  shown  to  be  wholly  or  in 
part  erroneous. 

1.  '  The  famous  English  Litany  which  has  survived  ' — slightly 
modified  in  1549  and  1559 — was  published  at  least  as  early  as 
27  May  1544.  Its  colophon  reads,  *  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Flete  strete,  by  Thomas  Berthelet  printer  to  the  Kinges  highnes, 
the  .xxvii.  day  of  May  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  .MD.xliiii.'  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  it  is  to  this  Litany  that  Henry's  injunction 

1  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  361.  2  Ibid.  p.  530. 

3  Pollard,  p.  173 ;  cf.  Dixon,  p.  350,  Gairdner,  p.  230. 

4  Dixon,  p.  350  ;  cf.  Pollard,  p.  173,  Gairdner,  p.  230. 

5  Pollard,  p.  174 ;  cf .  Dixon,  p.  350  note  f,  Gairdner,  p.  230. 

6  Pollard,  p.  174.  7  '  Solemnly  tried  or  sung  in,'  Dixon. 
8  Pollard,  p.  174;  cf.  Dixon,  p.  350  note  t,  Gairdner,  p.  230. 
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of  1544  refers,  and  that  the  distinction  between  '  the  two  litanies 
of  1544  and  1545  ' 9  is  gratuitous. 

2.  Cranmer's  letter  to  Henry,  of  which  the  second  statement  is 
intended  to  be  the  interpretation,  does  not  refer  to  any  litany  at  all, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  alludes  to '  the  procession  which  your  majesty 
hath  already  set  forth  in  English,'  but  to  the  other  contents  of  the 
Processionale,  '  certain  processions  to  be  used  upon  festival  days,' 
as  distinguished  from  the  Litany,  which  is  essentially  penitential. 
It  is  evident  that  Cranmer  was  attempting  to  translate  and  adapt 
the  Processionale  as  a  whole.  The  supposition  that  he  is  referring 
to  the  Litany  arises  from  the  simple  logical  fallacy  of  concluding 
that,  because  a  litany  is  a  procession,  a  procession  is  therefore 
necessarily  a  litany.  As  a  fact  a  procession  was  a  litany  only  on 
a  few  days  in  the  year,  and  more  especially  on  St.  Mark  and  the 
three  Eogation  days — apart  from  special  supplications  or  roga- 
tions, like  that  of  1544,  observed  from  time  to  time  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  in  view  of  special  circumstances,  when  the  order 
of  the  Eogation  days  was  practically  reproduced.  Otherwise  a 
procession  consisted  simply  of  antiphons  and  verses,  concluding 
with  a  versicle  and  response  and  the  collect  of  the  day.  There  is 
in  fact  a  procession,  approximately  in  the  ordinary  form,  included 
in  and  concluding  the  English  Litany,  viz.  '  0  Lord,  arise,'  '  We 
have  heard,'  '  0  Lord,  arise,'  *  Glory  be.'  Priest :  '  0  Lord,  let  thy 
mercy,'  Answer:  'As  we  do  put,'  'Let  us  pray.  We  humbly 
beseech  thee  ' ;  the  special  suffrages  in  tempore  belli  ('  From  our 
enemies '  &c.)  being  inserted,  in  their  usual  place,  before  the 
versicle  and  response,  in  view  of  the  original  occasion  of  the 
English  Litany,  the  situation  in  1544.  On  certain  days  there  were 
additions  ;  in  particular  the  metrical  '  Salve  festa  dies '  at  Easter, 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  &c,  to  which  Cranmer  refers,  in  the  letter 
in  question,  as  rather  beyond  his  powers  of  '  grace  and  facility  * 
in  translation.  There  was  evidently  a  project  of  '  reforming  '  the 
Processionale  on  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  in  the  reformation 
of  the  rest  of  the  services  in  1549  ;  but  it  came  to  nothing,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  book  of  1549,  among  the  provisions  of  its  '  Certain 
Notes,'  left  an  opening,  never  utilised,  for  such  a  reformed  Proces- 
sional :  '  Also  upon  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Day,  the  Ascension  Day, 
Whitsunday,  and  the  feast  of  Trinity,  may  be  used  any  part  of 
Holy  Scripture  hereafter  to  be  certainly  limited  and  appointed,  in 
the  stead  of  the  Litany.' 

3.  The  '  revision  of  the  Litany '  referred  to  in  the  third  state- 
ment is  in  fact  this  experiment  on  the  Processionale  ;  while,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  the  Litany  was  issued  in  May  1544,  and 
it  was  only  included  in  the  reformed  Primer  of  1545  as  the  Latin 
Litany  was  included  in  the  unreformed  Primer.     In  both  cases  the 

9  Pollard,  p.  173  note  3. 
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Primer  is  only  a  book  of  private  devotions  and  not  the  proper 
reference  for  the  Litany. 

4.  The  mandate  for  the  use  of  the  Litany  in  1544  had  in  view 
1  the  miserable  state  of  all  Christendom  .  .  .  plagued  with  most 
cruel  wars,  hatreds,  and  dissensions.'  10  That  of  11  August  1545 
was  only  a  further  direction  for  its  use, '  as  in  like  cases  hath  here- 
tofore laudably  been  accustomed,'  in  view  of  the  sailing  of  Henry's 

*  puissant  navy  '  to  deal  with  the  French  fleet,  which  had  twice 
effected  a  landing  on  the  English  coast  in  July.11  It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  this  mandate  does  not  enjoin  '  it  and  no  other,'  but 
that  '  the  said  processions  be  kept  continually  upon  the  accustomed 
days  and  none  otherwise ' ;  nor  does  it  direct  the  use  of  the  Litany 
'  on  Sundays  and  festivals,'  but  qualibet  quarta  et  sextaferia,i.e.  on 
the  '  accustomed  '  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

5.  The  last  of  the  statements  represents  Wriothesley's  note — 

*  The  eighteenth  of  October  [1545],  being  Sainct  Lukes  daie  and 
Soundaie,  Paules  quire  song  the  procession  in  English  by  the  Kinges 
injunction,  which  shall  be  song  in  everie  parish  church  throughout 
Englande  everie  Soundaie  and  festivall  daie,  and  non  other ' 12 — 
only  the  note  is  misunderstood.  The  point  of  it  is,  not  that  the 
Litany  was  'first  used'  or  'solemnly  tried  or  sung  in'  on  18  October, 
but  that  it  was  then  first  used  in  St.  Paul's  on  a  Sunday  or  festival 
and  became  the  one  standing  procession  of  the  high  mass  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Injunctions  of  1547.  The  Litany  is  not  a  festal  but  a 
penitential  function,  and  it  had  been  used  hitherto,  not  on  Sundays 
or  festivals,  but  on  penitential  days,  like  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
stations  and  the  Kogation  days.  The  Litaniae  maiores,  the  old 
Eoman  Kogation,  of  St.  Mark's  Day,  belong,  not  to  St.  Mark's  Day  as 
such,  but  to  25  April  as  the  Robigalia,  of  which  the  Greater  Litanies 
are  the  christened  survival,  and,  in  spite  of  the  coincident  festival, 
they  involve  a  fast,  or  used  to  do.  Hence  the  use  of  the  Litany  on 
Sundays  and  festivals  wras  something  of  a  revolution  ;  and  it  is 
this  revolution  that  was  inaugurated  on  St.  Luke's  Day,  Sunday, 
18  October  1545.  It  is  clear  that  a  third  injunction,  referred  to 
by  Wriothesley  and  presupposed  by  the  Injunctions  of  1547,  distinct 
from  those  of  1544  and  1545,  had  been  issued,  but  has  now  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Pollard  has  apparently  confused  this  third  injunction 
with  the  second,  that  of  11  August  1545. 

Since  the  unfortunately  mutilated  depositions  transcribed  by 
Dr.  Gairdner  13  imply  that  the  English  Litany  was  being  enforced 
as  the  Sunday  procession  in  a  parish  church  as  early  as  June 
1545,  it  would  seem  that  the  project  of  a  complete  English  Pro- 
cessional,  to  which  Cranmer's  letter  to  Henry  refers,  had  already 

10  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Letters  of  Cranmer  (Parker  Soc,  1846),  p.  494.        * 

11  Ibid.  p.  495  f.  «  Chronicle,  Camden  Soc,  i.  161. 
13 .  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  xx.  part  i.  no.  1118. 
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been  abandoned  at  that  date,  and  that  therefore  the  '  7  Oct.'  of 
the  letter  must  be  that  of  1544  at  the  latest.  In  any  case,  if  the 
letter  belongs  to  1545,  the  ten  days  between  7  October  and 
18  October  are  all  that  is  left  for  all  that  must  have  happened 
between  Cranmer's  letter  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  use 
prescribed  by  the  third  injunction,  and  the  time  seems  to  be  too 
short.  F.  E.  Brightman. 


The  Debates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  1 776-1 789. 

In  the  second  report l  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  (now  Lord  Fitzmaurice)  describes  a 
collection  of 

37  manuscript  volumes,  quarto,  of  the  debates  held  in  the  Irish  house 
of  commons,  between  1776  and  1789,  with  the  corresponding  shorthand 
notes  contained  in  oblong  notebooks  interleaved  with  blotting  paper.  .  .  . 
The  notes  are  believed  to  have  been  confidentially  made  by  a  shorthand 
writer  under  the  direction  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  collection 
was  preserved  until  1817,  at  the  Stamp  Office,  King  William  Street, 
Dublin,  when  it  was  sold  as  lumber.  ...  In  1842  these  manuscript 
volumes  were  advertised  in  a  catalogue  by  Messrs.  Grant  and  Bolton, 
booksellers,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Torrens.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Torrens  has  before  now  expressed  his  willingness  to  place  the  collec- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  the  governors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  of  the 
British  Museum.  No  notice  has  however  as  yet  been  taken  of  this  offer 
with  a  view  to  publication. 

While  searching  for  material  on  parliamentary  debates  relating 
to  American  affairs,  for  a  proposed  publication  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  I  discovered  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington  possessed  a  set  of  thirty-seven  volumes 
of  manuscript  Irish  parliamentary  debates,  together  with  a  sup- 
plementary set  of  forty-five  volumes  of  shorthand  reports  covering 
the  period  from  1776  to  1789.  It  is  not  known  how  or  when  the 
library  acquired  these  collections,  which  agree  in  every  respect 
with  Lord  Fitzmaurice's  description  and  are  unquestionably  the 
volumes  once  owned  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  McC.  Torrens,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Finsbury.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  reports  are 
genuine  and  the  work  of  a  person  actually  present 2  during  the 
debates.  They  are  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  first  person  and 
are  interspersed  with  the  reporter's  own  observations.  For 
example,  while  Grattan  was  speaking,  5  February  1778,  he  was 
interrupted.  The  incident  is  indicated  as  follows.  Mr.  Grattan 
said,3  '  I  desire  the  Clerk  may  turn  to  the  speech  of  his  Excellency 
at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  (A  Noise  at  the  Door).'     In  another 

1  Appendix,  pp.  99,  100  (1871). 

2  Dr.  Johnson,  who  reported  debates  in  the  English  house  of  commons,  was  seldom 
if  ever  actually  present  during  the  discussions.  3  Transcript,  vol.  vi.  p.  42. 
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case  Mr.  Norris  was  speaking.  He  said,4  '  Not  knowing  of  this 
Act  of  Parliam**  is  an  excuse.  Kichards  [said]  Has  the  Member 
taken  his  seat  in  the  House?  (a  great  laugh).' 

A  comparison  of  speeches  in  the  manuscript  volumes  with 
those  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Register,  which  commenced 
on  9  October  1781,  shows  marked  differences.  Lord  Fitzmaurice 
prints  5  a  speech  of  Grattan  from  each  source,  of  date  28  October 
1783.  That  taken  from  the  printed  reports  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  '  edited,'  that  from  the  manuscript  volume,  both 
because  of  style  and  of  subject  matter,  convinces  one  that  he 
is  reading  words  actually  spoken.  Other  speeches  which  have 
been  compared  show  the  same  characteristics.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  however  that  the  debates  are  reproduced  word  by  word 
according  to  modern  usage.  It  is  evident  lhat  the  reporter  took 
his  notes  under  difficulties.  Often  words,  clauses,  and  sometimes 
sentences  are  missing.  Again  only  important  words  are  caught. 
This  occurs  in  the  give-and-take  of  an  exciting  debate.  On  the 
other  hand  set  speeches  are  often  given  at  length,  occupying 
forty  or  fifty  pages  of  the  manuscript.6 

The  transcript  is  not  complete.  Before  purchasing  his  set 
Mr.  Torrens  caused  experts  to  decipher  portions  of  the  shorthand 
notes  and  compare  them  with  the  transcript  in  longhand.  The 
latter  proved  to  be  accurate  so  far  as  it  went,  but  serious  omissions 
occur.  Many  of  the  notebooks  in  shorthand  have  been  marked  in 
red  ink,  evidently  by  the  transcriber  of  the  notes.  There  are 
insertions  and  erasures.  Whole  pages  are  crossed  out  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  transcribed.7  A  more  serious  omission 
occurs  for  the  debate  of  9  December  1777.  This  occupies  forty- 
seven  pages  in  number  7  and  fifty- two  pages  in  number  8  of  the 
notebooks  in  shorthand.  Volume  iv.  of  the  transcript  is  headed 
1  Debate  on  the  Embargo,  Tuesday,  9  December  1777.'  Strangely 
enough,  the  one  hundred  and  three  pages  devoted  to  this  debate 
are  in  shorthand.8  Then  follows  on  page  105  a  debate  of  Tuesday, 
16  December  1777,  in  longhand,  headed  '  Second  Embargo  Debate 
upon  Mr.  Munsell's  motion  for  an  Account  of  the  Exports  and 
Imports  of  the  Port  of  Cork.'  Thus  we  have  two  shorthand 
reports  of  the  debate  of  9  December  1777,  perhaps  not  the  same, 
while  no  transcript  in  longhand  can  be  found. 

The  collection  is  described  in  the  booksellers'  advertisement 9  as 

4  Transcript,  vol.  xxiv.  14  February  1782,  p.  118. 
3  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Report,  ii.  (1871),  App.  p.  100. 

6  Grattan's  speech  already  referred  to  covers  pages  33-81  and  122-141  in  volume  vi. 
of  the  transcript. 

7  In  notebook  number  36,  14  February  1782,  pp.  49-56  are  crossed  out  and  are  not 
transcribed  in  the  corresponding  volume  in  longhand. 

8  Portions  of  vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  xxiv.  of  the  transcript  are  also  in  shorthand. 

9  This  is  pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  vol.  i.  of  the  transcript,  and  was,  pre- 
sumably, cut  from  the  booksellers'  catalogue. 
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*  The  Parliamentary  Eegister  or  history  of  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  commencing  18  June 
1776  and  ending  29  April  1789,  taken  in  writing  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  a  few  of  the  volumes  in  the  original  shorthand/ 
This  description  is  inaccurate.  A  careful  examination  of  the  note- 
books in  shorthand  reveals  some  interesting  points.  There  are  no 
reports  whatever  for  the  years  1786,  1787,  and  1788.  The  days 
on  which  the  reporter  took  notes  are  indicated  in  longhand. 
When  this  record  is  compared  with  the  Journal  of  the  House  oj 
Commons  it  is  found  that  notes  are  wanting  for  at  least  one  half 
of  the  days  on  which  the  house  met,  not  including  the  years 
mentioned  above.  Apparently  no  attempt  was  made  to  report  the 
proceedings  unless  important  debates  occurred,  and  not  always 
then.  We  should  hardly  expect  reports  for  days  when  only  routine 
business  was  transacted.  But  if  we  compare  the  record  with  the 
reports  in  the  printed  Parliamentary  Register  it  is  found  that  the 
reporter  was  either  absent  or  failed  to  take  notes  on  many  days 
when  debates  occurred.10  There  are  forty-five  oblong  shorthand 
notebooks  (7x4  inches)  having  about  ninety  pages  in  each  book. 
Originally  there  were  fifty-four  notebooks  in  the  collection.  Fortu- 
nately the  notes  taken  on  the  dates  covered  by  the  missing 
volumes  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  great  part,  transcribed. 

Each  volume  of  the  transcript  contains  about  three  hundred 
pages  with  an  average  of  two  hundred  words  to  the  page.  Those 
portions  of  the  shorthand  notes  untranscribed  are  not  included  in 
this  estimate.  With  a  few  exceptions  each  volume  has  a  table 
of  contents  and  an  index  of  authors  or  speakers.  Sessions  of 
parliament  are  not  mentioned  and  dates  are  sometimes  wanting. 
The  transcript  does  not  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the  original 
reporter,  for  it  is  in  several  handwritings,  though  for  the  most 
part  in  that  of  one  person.  Numerous  corrections  occur,  such  as 
erasures  and  inserted  words. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  took  the  original  shorthand 
notes.  In  several  of  the  shorthand  notebooks  the  name  James 
Clancy  is  written  across  the  pages.  In  one  instance  the  names 
James  Joseph  Clancy,  William  Patrick  Clancy,  junior,  and  John 
Clancy  all  appear  on  the  same  page.  On  one  of  the  pages  of 
blotting-paper  is  written  ■  MSS.  Bought  of  Jas.  Cm.'  In  notebook 
number  20,  page  37,  there  is  written  in  red  ink,  '  Copied  thus  far. 
B.Y.C  These  clues  may  help  to  identify  the  reporter  and  the 
transcriber. 

The  collections  are  unique,  and  will  be  an  important  source  for 
an  adequate  edition  of  the  debates  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
during  these  interesting  years.  Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan. 

10  The  transcript  has  no  reports  from  18-26  December  1781,  though  pages  180-196 
of  the  Parliamentary  Register  are  occupied  by  debates  occurring  on  these  days. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


Ancient  China  Simplified.     By  E.  H.  Parker,  M.A. 
(London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.     1908.) 

This  work  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Professor  Parker  is  not  a  consecutive 
history  of  ancient  China,  but  a  series  of  more  or  less  unconnected 
sketches,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  one  is  accustomed  to  find 
treated  in  a  comprehensive  historical  work.  There  are  forty-seven  short 
chapters,  and  among  their  titles  we  notice  '  Opening  Scenes,'  '  The 
Northern  Powers,'  'The  Coast  States,'  'The  Army,'  Eeligion,'  'Law,' 
and  so  on.  We  fear  we  have  not  found  that  the  book  fulfils  the  claim 
made  by  its  title;  but  we  gratefully  acknowledge  that,  whatever  the 
form  of  the  work  may  leave  to  be  desired,  we  have  never  seen  collected 
together  under  one  cover  so  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
China  of  the  past.  Also  we  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
noticing  how  many  curious  customs  and  practices  the  author's  great 
knowledge  of  modern  China  enables  him  to  point  out  as  having  been 
continued  to  the  present  time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition  in 
the  book,  which  tends  much  to  tediousness,  though  there  may  be,  as 
the  author  claims,  a  certain  virtue  in  it  as  helping  to  fix  facts  in  the 
reader's  mind. 

In  842  b.c.  the  emperor  of  China  was  driven  from  his  capital  by  his 
discontented  subjects ;  and  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Parker  as  the  '  first 
accurate  date '  (we  suppose  he  means  the  first  date  positively  determined) 
in  Chinese  history.  Turning  to  Dr.  Legge's  Chinese  Classics,  we  find 
that  this  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  earliest  date  which  that  high 
authority  considered  to  be  known  with  certainty — namely,  775  b.c. — when 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  recorded  as  occurring.  The  Chinese  empire 
of  those  days  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  For  one  thing 
its  area  was  much  more  circumscribed.  In  his  desire  to  emphasise 
this  point  Mr.  Parker  writes,  '  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
civilised  China  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  modern  province  of 
Ho  Nan.'  This  would  be  equal  to  about  the  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
China  proper  of  the  present  day  ;  but  the  geographical  descriptions  in 
his  book  itself  show  that  China  extended  far  beyond  Ho  Nan  to  the 
west,  north,  and  east,  and  its  area  may  be  safely  set  down  as  being 
quite  twice  as  large  as  is  here  stated.  Again,  the  system  of  government 
has  changed.  In  modern  China  all  the  eighteen  provinces  are  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  emperor,  and  are  administered  by  governors  appointed 
by  him.  These  officers  are  merely  exalted  members  of  the  regular 
civil  service,  promoted  from  the  lower  ranks  and  liable  at  any  moment 
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to  transfer  or  removal  at  the  will  of  their  master.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  not  so  ;  for  feudalism  prevailed  from  very  early  days  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  was  in  full  vigour  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  the  last  of  those  of 
the  old  system,  became  lord  of  the  whole  empire.  Coming  in  as  a 
conqueror,  the  new  monarch  bestowed  the  principal  fiefs  on  his  own 
kinsmen  or  on  followers  who  had  done  valuable  service  for  him,  while 
the  remainder  doubtless  were  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  held 
them  under  the  old  sovereign.  These  latter  were  very  numerous  and 
the  majority  of  them  evidently  very  small.  In  his  own  hands  the 
emperor  retained  only  an  imperial  domain  of  about  the  same  size  as 
some  of  the  largest  among  the  fiefs,  and  even  this  suffered  much 
reduction  under  the  rule  of  his  successors. 

The  Chou  dynasty,  vigorous  at  first,  was  not  long  in  beginning  to 
decay.  In  771  B.C.  the  emperor  was  killed  in  battle,  fighting  against 
the  Tartars,  and  the  capital  was  moved,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed 
in  a  less  exposed  situation.  From  this  time  forward  the  imperial  rule 
became  almost  purely  nominal,  '  and  was  chiefly  exercised  in  matters  of 
form  and  ritual.'  There  now  became  prominent — some  of  them  imme- 
diately and  some  later — a  small  number  of  states,  whose  growth  in 
power  and  importance  was  partly  the  result,  partly  the  cause  of  their 
suzerain's  impotence.  Some  of  these  were  among  the  original  vassal 
states,  recognised  from  the  first  as  members  of  the  Chinese  world  and 
possessors  of  Chinese  civilisation.  One  of  the  undoubted  vassals  was 
Ts'in,  from  whose  name  the  word  'China'  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived.  This  state  lay  in  the  north-west,  and  had  the  peculiarity  that  in 
its  people  there  was  a  large  infusion  of  Tartar  or  Turkish  blood.  There 
were  other  principalities  in  the  south,  along  the  line  of  the  river 
Yangtse,  which  were  outside  the  limits  of  the  empire  and  were  looked 
upon  as  semi-barbarian.  One  of  them  was  already  a  powerful  state  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period  ;  the  other  two  are  not  even  heard  of 
till  a  portion  of  it  had  elapsed.  Though  never  subject  to  the  emperor 
beyond  the  extent  to  which,  for  their  own  purposes,  they  might  affect  to 
be  so,  sooner  or  later  they  all  established  themselves  among  what  may 
be  called  the  possible  heirs  of  the  dying  empire.  In  all  three  of  these 
the  mass  of  the  population  seems  not  to  have  been  of  Chinese  origin, 
but  descended  from  races  nearly  akin  to  the  Chinese  and  including 
many  Chinese  immigrants.  Further,  their  princes  claimed,  and 
apparently  were  acknowledged,  to  be  of  royal  Chinese  descent.  When 
the  time  for  the  unification  of  China  arrived  these  nations  easily 
coalesced  with  their  neighbours.  For  several  hundred  years  a  prolonged 
struggle  for  the  mastery  wa3  carried  on  between  the  different  members 
of  this  group  of  six  or  seven  states,  and  a  state  of  war  was  almost  con- 
tinuous. First  one  and  then  another  would  temporarily  gain  the  upper 
hand.  Its  prince  would  then  pose  as  the  protector  of  the  emperor  and 
pretend  to  act  on  his  behalf.  It  was  for  a  long  time  quite  uncertain 
which  of  the  contending  powers  would  permanently  prove  the  master. 
But  one  competitor  after  another  was  weakened  or  crushed ;  and  finally 
Ts'in  was  able  to  seize  upon  the  imperial  throne.  With  the  downfall  of 
the  Chou  dynasty  feudalism  vanished  for  ever  from  China. 
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The  decline  of  the  Chou  dynasty  lasted  a  little  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  and  the  history  of  about  half  this  period  is  ex- 
tremely well  known.  In  China  the  keeping  of  contemporaneous 
historical  records  has  always  been  considered  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
government.  The  principal  states  during  the  Chou  period  maintained 
the  practice ;  and  they  entered  in  their  records  noteworthy  events 
which  happened  anywhere  in  the  empire,  no  matter  whether  they 
specially  affected  the  recording  state  or  not.  About  481  b.c.  Confucius 
composed  a  book  of  annals,  extending  from  722  b.c.  to  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  his  information,  as  every  one  is  agreed,  being  obtained  from 
the  archives  of  his  own  state.  These  annals,  which  have  survived,  are 
extremely  curt  and  meagre,  though  Chinese  loyalty  to  the  sage  finds 
much  to  admire  in  them.  But  they  were  followed  soon  after  by  a 
commentary  expanding  and  elucidating  them,  written  by  a  scholar 
named  Tso,  very  copious  and  full  of  interesting  details.  Of  this  work 
Dr.  Legge  says 

The  events  and  the  characters  of  the  time  pass  as  in  reality  and  life  before 
us.  In  no  ancient  history  of  any  country  have  we  such  a  vivid  picture  of  any 
lengthened  period  of  its  annals  as  we  have  from  Tso  of  the  270  years  which  he 
has  embraced  in  his  work. 

It  is  on  this  excellent  foundation  that,  as  Mr.  Parker  tells  us,  his 
book  has  been  mainly  based,  though  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  it  has 
been  derived  from  other  sources.  Like  most  of  those  who  are  entitled 
to  rank  as  authorities  on  the  matter  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  the 
carefulness  and  honesty  of  Chinese  historians;  moreover,  as  he  says, 
when  any  one  of  them '  has  outstepped  the  bounds  of  truth  or  probability 
the  critics  are  immediately  there,  and  they  always  say  frankly  what  they 
believe.'  On  the  other  hand  these  historians  '  confine  themselves  to 
narrating  the  bald  and  unconnected  facts  which  took  place  on  fixed 
dates ;  '  '  there  is  little  to  guide  us  to  an  intelligent  survey  of  causes 
and  effects,  of  motives  and  consequences,'  and  the  student  of  to-day  has 
the  task  of  '  carefully  piecing  together  and  collating  a  jumble  of  isolated 
events.' 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  Mr.  Parker  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  Babylonian  theory,  which  the  late  M.  Terrien  de  la 
Couperie  constructed  with  marvellous  ingenuity  on  the  most  slender 
foundation,  and  which  captivated  a  good  many  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Parker 
holds  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  connect  the  Chinese  with  any 
nations  except  those  which  now  are  and  always  have  been  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  or  to  show  that  their  language,  manners,  or 
civilisation  ever  received  anything  from  the  west.  In  his  opinion  the 
Chinese  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  races  still  existing  here  and  there 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  and  in  the  Indo- China  Peninsula, 
races  which,  together  with  the  Chinese,  alone  use  monosyllabic  and 
tonic  languages;  and  the  reason  why  the  Chinese  developed  more 
rapidly  than  their  neighbours  was  because  they  had  invented  the  art 
of  writing,  which  was  unknown  to  any  one  else  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  does  not  mention  the  very  probable  theory  that  the  higher  pitch  of 
civilisation  which  they  reached  was  due  to  their  being  settled  on  the 
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fertile  loess  lands,  which  were  brought  under  cultivation  much  more 
easily  than  the  swamps  and  forest-clad  mountains  of  central  and 
southern  China. 

There  are  some  interesting  notes  on  the  early  relations  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  earliest  mission  from  Japan  to  China  was 
despatched  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  But  in  both  countries  there 
was  long  ago  a  tradition  that  Chinese  civilisation  was  introduced  into 
Japan  and  a  state  founded  there  in  473  b.c.  In  that  year  the  kingdom 
of  Wu,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  succession  to  the  Chou  dynasty, 
and  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yangtse,  was  destroyed  by  a 
neighbouring  power  ;  and,  when  the  capital  was  taken,  a  portion  of  the 
royal  family  escaped  eastward  in  boats.  So  much  is  certain ;  but  that 
the  refugees  reached  Japan  is  not  capable  of  proof.         T.  L.  Bullock. 

Western  Asia  in  the  Days  of  Sargon  of  Assyria,  722-705  b.c. 
By  A.  T.  Olmstead.  (New  York  :  Holt.  1908.) 
Dr.  Olmstead  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
important  period  with  which  he  deals.  Appearing  as  one  of  the 
numbers  in  the  series  of  Cornell  Studies  in  History  and  Political 
Science,  his  volume  is  a  useful  monograph  on  the  reign  of  the  martial 
usurper  who  so  largely  deserves  the  credit  of  having  held  back 
the  hordes  of  barbarian  invaders  till  they  had  received  some 
tincture  of  civilisation  through  contact  with  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
culture.  Dr.  Olmstead  not  only  has  a  full  acquaintance  with  the 
monumental  and  literary  texts  bearing  on  his  subject,  but  has  personally 
examined  the  topography  in  some  quarters,  and  has  had  the  results  of 
friends'  examination  in  others  communicated  to  him.  He  brings  to 
bear  on  the  various  questions  which  necessarily  come  up  for  discussion  an 
eminently  sane  and  balanced  judgment.  Particularly  important  are  the 
the  review  (p.  56-71)  of  the  Musri  theory,  broached  by  Winckler  and 
prosecuted  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  the  treatment  of  the  chronology.  On  the 
former  question  the  author  pronounces  with  Dr.  Budge,  whose  discussion 
however  in  his  History  of  Egypt  he  does  not  notice,  against  any  impor- 
tant Negeb  kingdom  which  could  be  confused  in  the  Biblical  narrative 
with  Egypt,  and  finds  one  cogent  argument  in  the  question  how,  it  being 
1  agreed  that  the  main  narrative  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  have  assumed 
their  present  form  about  850-650  b.c.,'  it  can  yet  have  been  that  '  the 
exodus  story  was  transferred  from  Mucri  to  Egypt  .  .  .  just  at  the  time 
when,  according  to  the  theory,  Mucri  was  the  one  great  power  of  the 
south-western  world.'  Dr.  Olmstead's  position  in  the  matter  of  chro- 
nology is  soon  stated.  He  believes  that  the  Annals  have  been  followed 
too  implicitly  hitherto,  and  finds  in  the  two  Prisms  a  more  trustworthy 
authority,  and  with  them  he  relies  considerably  on  two  fragments  of 
Chronicles.  In  support  of  his  position  he  points  to  certain  inaccuracies 
in  the  monuments,  which  we  can  detect  by  the  unprejudiced  and  disin- 
terested evidence  of  foreigners.  Thus  in  Prism  B  Sargon  appears  as 
commanding  against  Ashdod,  while  from  Isaiah  xx.  1  we  know  that 
Tartan  was  really  the  commander.  Moreover  an  official  inscription  of 
Sargon's  convicts  the  Annals  of  inaccuracy  in  dating  the  battle  of  Dus  ilu 
in  721,  not  720.  He  also  notices  that  the  Assyrian  Chronicle  explains  the 
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system  followed  in  the  Annals  and  Prisms,  for  it  records  'in  the  land,' 
i.e.  no  expedition,  for  one  year,  so  that  he  infers  that  the  scribes  '  padded 
out  these  gaps  with  the  events  of  other  more  crowded  years.'  The  most 
generally  interesting  problem  which  receives  a  new  treatment  in  conse- 
quence is  the  date  to  be  assigned  for  the  capture  of  Samaria.  Dr. 
Olmstead  declares  that  2  Kings  xvii.  1-6  means  naturally  that  Shal- 
maneser  took  that  city  ;  he  finds  confirmation  of  this  in  the  Babylonian 
Chronicle,  which  has  the  taking  of  '  Shamara'in  '  as  the  one  event  of  that 
king's  reign ;  the  Assyrian  Chronicle,  he  points  out,  excludes  727,  726, 
722,  so  that  725-3  must  be  the  date  of  the  siege.  Unfortunately  he 
weakens  his  case  for  rejecting  Sargon's  claim  to  have  reduced  Samaria 
by  arguing  from  the  rarity  of  Assyrian  expeditions  in  the  winter,  without 
considering  that  this  siege  certainly  continued  summer  and  winter.  The 
question  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  Biblical  chronology  supports  the 
date  723  for  the  fall  of  Samaria. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  although  the  preface  is  dated  '  8  June  1906,' 
the  book  was  not  published  till  1908,  for  in  the  interval  Mr.  L.  W.  King, 
in  his  Chronicles  concerning  Early  Babylonian  Kings,  has  published  new 
documents,  which  make  obsolete  Dr.  Olmstead' s  discoveries  (pp.  28,  29)  of 
Sargon  I's  story,  and,  in  particular,  supply  a  sounder  text — '  the  Sea  of 
the  East,'  i.e.,  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  ■  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun,'  which 
Sargon  crossed.  Two  misprints  may  be  noted.  On  p.  66,  line  30,  '  rook  ' 
should  be  '  brook,'  and  on  p.  168,  line  5  from  the  bottom,  a  more  serious 
misprint  occurs  (read  ■  favoured.  Yet  .  .  .  later,  while ').  There  is  no 
index.  T.  Nicklin. 


Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.     New  Edition.     Vol.11. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1908.) 

This  is  the  '  historical '  volume  of  the  Gazetteer.  The  mode  in  which  it 
deals  with  Indian  history  is  novel,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  is  justi- 
fiable. Indian  history  as  an  exact  science  does  not  begin  before  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Mohammedans  on  the  scene,  in  the  year  of  grace  662. 
The  Hindus  had  little  trace  of  the  historical  faculty,  and  every  work  pre- 
tending to  deal  with  historical  subjects  is  so  mingled  with  fable  and 
regardless  of  accurate  chronology  as  to  be  not  only  untrustworthy  but 
also  misleading.  It  is  only  of  quite  recent  years  that  any  systematic 
attempt  has  been  made  to  investigate  the  early  history  of  Hindustan. 
Before  any  detailed  history  is  attempted  in  this  volume  the  materials 
which  alone  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  early  history  of  India 
are  described  and  discussed.  The  first  chapter  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  who  was  at  one  time  epigraphist  to  the  government 
of  India.  From  him  we  have  an  excellent  account  of  the  inscriptional 
bases  of  Indian  historical  research.  These  inscriptions  furnish  the 
only  trustworthy  material  for  the  bulk  of  early  Indian  history.  Some 
are  on  metal — iron,  gold  and  silver,  brass,  and  notably  copper. 
Charters  given  by  kings  are  engraved  on  copper  and  sealed.  There  are 
also  inscriptions  on  crystal,  and  '  on  clay  sometimes  left  to  harden 
naturally,  sometimes  apparently  hardened  by  some  artificial  means,  and 
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sometimes  baked  into  terra-cotta  or  burnt  into  brick,  on  earthenware,  and 
on  stone  in  various  forms.  Inscribed  wooden  tablets  and  strips  of  leather 
secured  by  clay  seals  have  been  obtained  in  Central  Asia ;  but  it  is  not 
known  that  any  such  have  been  found  in  India.' 

The  destructive  character  of  the  Indian  climate  and  of  Indian  insects 
would  make  it  unlikely  that  wooden  tablets  or  leather  of  any  antiquity 
would  be  found  in  India.  Earthenware  relic  receptacles  and  jars  are  not 
uncommon.  In  Kathiawar  has  been  found  a  fragment  of  a  pot  bearing 
an  inscription  with  a  date  equivalent  to  a.d.  566-7,  with  the  name  of 
one  of  the  princes  of  Vallabli  marked  on  it.  The  inscriptions  on  stone  are 
the  most  numerous  and  important,  such  as  the  fourteen  rock  edicts  of 
Asoka  (264  to  227  b.c.)  '  The  most  notable  inscribed  rock  is  probably 
that  at  Girnar,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  a  record, 
with  a  date  in  a.d.  150,  of  the  Mahekshatrapa  Eudradaman,  and  a  record 
with  dates  a.d.  455  to  457-8  of  the  Gupta  king  Skandagupta.'  There  are 
many  columns  and  pillars  ;  one  of  them  is  '  invaluable,  because  the  full 
details  of  the  date  presented  in  it  helped  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
exact  commencement  of  the  Gupta  era.'  Some  help  has  also  been 
obtained  from  relic  receptacles.  A  steatite  vase  from  Piprahwa  is  the 
oldest  known  Indian  record,  dating  perhaps  from  within  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Buddha.  Dr.  Fleet  also  shows  us  what  are  the  topics  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  why  they  are  historically  so  useful.  From  the  first 
century  b.c.  the  epigraphic  records  are  for  the  most  part  specifically  dated, 
and  thus  fix  the  date  of  the  sovereigns  named  in  them. 

The  donor  of  state  lands,  or  of  an  assignment  from  the  public  revenues,  must 
show  his  authority  for  his  acts.  A  provincial  governor  or  other  high  official 
must  specify  his  own  rank  and  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  name  the  king  under 
whom  he  holds  office.  A  great  feudatory  noble  will  often  give  a  similar  reference 
to  his  paramount  sovereign,  in  addition  to  making  his  own  position  clear. 
And  it  is  neither  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  king  nor  unusual  for  some- 
thing to  be  stated  about  his  pedigree  in  charters  or  patents  issued  by  him  or  in 
his  name. 

Hence  the  records  give  a  certain  amount  of  genealogical  information. 

And  the  recital  of  events  was  introduced,  to  magnify  the  glory  and  import- 
ance of  the  donors,  and  sometimes  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of 
recipients.  Thus,  not  with  the  express  object  of  preserving  history,  but  in  order 
to  intensify  the  importance  of  everything  connected  with  religion,  and  to  secure 
grantees  in  the  possession  of  properties  conveyed  to  them,  there  was  gradually 
accumulated  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  mass  of  epigraphic  records  from 
which  chiefly  the  ancient  history  of  India  is  now  being  put  together. 

Dr.  Fleet  proceeds  with  some  useful  observations  as  to  the  lines  of  future 
research.  There  are  not  many  workers,  but  the  material  must  be  con- 
siderable, and  as  time  goes  on  we  hope  for  a  satisfactory  history  even  of 
early  Hindu  times. 

Chapters  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  are  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
excellent  Early  History  of  India,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago.  The 
editor  of  this  Gazetteer  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection,  as  Mr. 
Smith  is  well  known  as  a  first-rate  authority  on  the  history  of  the 
Hindu  period.     Chapter  ii.  relates  to  prehistoric  antiquities,  chapter  iii. 
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to  the  archaeology  of  the  historical  period,  and  chapter  iv.  to  numismatics. 
The  account  of  early  Indian  archaeology  is  most  interesting,  but  has  not 
the  same  historical  importance  as  the  chapter  on  numismatics.  In  the 
latter  we  have  an  excellent  account  of  the  coins  which,  as  far  as  is  known, 
were  issued  in  India  down  to  the  advent  of  the  British.  The  earliest  coins 
were  punch-marked  lumps  of  metal  issued  by  private  individuals,  and 
probably  used  in  the  main  for  foreign  trade.  They  are  mostly  of  silver, 
but  the  most  archaic-looking  coins  were  found  at  Benares.  '  These  rare 
copper  pieces  are  possibly  older  than  any  silver  coin,  and  may  be  a 
memento  of  Babylonian  trade  by  overland  routes.'  Cast  coins  date  from 
about  300  B.C.,  and  from  the  second  century  B.C.  we  find  coins  of  some 
artistic  merit  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Gupta  empire,  when  the  coinage  fell 
into  degradation.  A  copious  currency  was  issued  by  the  Mohammedan 
kings.  The  East  India  Company  began  by  copying  the  coins  of  the 
Mogul  emperors,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  legislation  of  1835-6  that 
there  was  a  standard  English  coinage. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  Indian  architecture,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  James  Burgess,  C.I.E.,  formerly  director-general  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  The  sixth  chapter,  on  Sanskrit  literature, 
is  written  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Macdonell,  the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
at  Oxford ;  it  gives  an  excellent  history  of  the  subject,  but  it  does  not 
say  much  as  to  the  Nibandhas,  which  have  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  administration  of  Hindu  law  in  India.  A  dissertation  on  them  is  how- 
ever more  the  work  of  the  lawyer  than  of  the  Sanskritist.  The  remaining 
half  of  the  volume,  with  the  exception  of  a  chapter  by  Dr.  Grierson  on 
vernacular  literature,  is  devoted  to  Indian  history.  This  is,  of  course,  too 
little  space  for  so  large  a  subject,  and  the  serious  student  of  Indian  history 
will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  it ;  but,  except  so  far  as  the  history  of 
British  rule  is  concerned,  there  is  enough  for  any  one  who  wishes  simply 
to  acquire  a  general  idea  of  the  history  and  state  of  India  antecedent  to 
the  British  rule.  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  has  written  chapter  vii.,  on  the 
early  history  of  Northern  India.  Chapter  viii.,  '  The  Medieval  History  of 
Northern  India,'  a.d.  650-1200,'  is  by  Mr.  James  Kennedy ;  chapter  ix., 
'  The  Hindu  Period  of  Southern  India,'  is  by  Mr.  Kobert  Sewell ; 
chapter  x.,  '  Mahomedan  India,'  is  by  Mr.  William  Irvine ;  chapter  xii. 
consists  of  six  pages  on  the  Marathas,  by  Mr.  Cotton,  not  much  to 
initiate  Englishmen  into  the  history  of  a  people  who  have  played  so 
important  a  part  in  Indian  history.  There  remain  two  chapters,  xiii. 
and  xiv.,  the  former  relating  to  early  European  settlements  and  the 
latter  to  the  history  of  British  rule.  These  were  originally  written  by 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  but  have  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Mr. 
P.  E.  Roberts.  It  is  not  possible  to  condense  an  adequate  account  of  the 
British  rule  in  India  within  the  limits  of  sixty  pages,  and  there  is  there- 
fore nothing  beyond  a  bald  enumeration  of  prominent  events.  On  the 
other  hand  a  complete  history  does  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  a  work 
which  is  primarily  intended  to  be  a  gazetteer.  We  can  recommend  this 
volume  to  students  of  India  as  strongly  as  we  have  recommended  the 
volumes  which  were  previously  published.  E.  J.  Trevelyan. 
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Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar. 
By  T.  Rice  Holmes,  Hon.  Litt.D.    (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    1907.) 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Holmes's  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul — and  they 
include  all  who  have  made  a  serious  study  of  Caesar's  generalship — will 
open  this  book  with  the  sure  expectation  of  finding  an  acute,  vigorous, 
and  learned  treatment  of  that  episode  in  the  Gallic  war  which  especially 
concerns  Englishmen.  They  will  not  be  disappointed  ;  but  they  will  also 
find  much  that  they  had  not  been  led  to  expect.  For  just  as  Mr.  Holmes 
found  himself  obliged,  in  his  earlier  work,  to  treat  the  ethnography  of 
ancient  Gaul  in  detail,  so  in  the  present  volume  he  has  very  properly 
included  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  at  the  time  when 
Caesar  landed  on  its  shores  ;  but  in  order  to  compile  such  an  account 
he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  Britain  and  its  human 
(or  semi-human)  inhabitants  back  to  glacial  and  even  pre-glacial  times, 
and  for  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  forgive  him  had  he  not  succeeded  in 
holding  his  readers'  attention  by  his  admirable  presentation  of  the 
ascertained  facts  and  current  theories  and  his  vigorous  onslaughts  on  the 
specialists  whose  opinions  differ  from  his  own.  Such  a  series  of  pictures 
as  are  here  sketched  no  prehistoric  archaeologist  has  hitherto  attempted 
to  draw  for  the  reading  public,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  duly  grateful  to  Mr. 
Holmes.  At  the  same  time  this  is  not  the  part  of  the  book  to  which 
the  scientific  historian  will  turn  in  search  of  original  matter  ;  and  little 
need  be  said  of  it  here.  Mr.  Holmes  could  scarcely  expect  to  advance  the 
study  of  geology  (it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  abreast  of  all  the 
relevant  literature  on  the  ice  age,  e.g.  Obermaier's  studies  in  Pyrenean 
geology)  nor  to  say  the  last  word  on  totemism  ;  and  his  remarks  on 
prehistoric  custom  are  not  always  impeccable  in  taste  or  logic,  as  when 
he  writes  (p.  128) : 

Infants  have  so  often  been  found  buried  along  with  women  that  one  can 
only  conclude  that  infanticide  was  as  prevalent  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
Britain.  Only  the  children  were  slain  because  their  mothers  could  no  longer 
nurse  them,  not  because  they  desired  to  rid  themselves  of  trouble. 

We  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  book  which  is  really  of  first-rate 
importance,  namely,  the  study  of  Caesar's  invasions  of  Britain  in  the  light 
of  all  the  available  evidence.  The  industry  which  has  gone  to  the 
making  of  these  chapters  and  excursus  is  enormous  ;  Mr.  Holmes  has 
without  doubt  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  historians  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  has  redeemed  English  scholarship  from 
the  reproach  of  half-heartedness.  That  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
drawn  from  his  studies  are  final  and  irrefragable  he  has  no  doubt 
whatever.  As  to  the  place  of  Caesar's  landing,  for  instance,  a  ques- 
tion which  Mommsen  and  many  English  scholars  of  eminence  have 
pronounced  insoluble,  he  writes  at  the  opening  of  his  argument  (p.  596)  — 

The  indications  which  Caesar  gives  are  sufficient  to  enable  any  attentive 
reader  to  determine  the  place  where  he  landed  with  such  certainty  that  every 
doubt  shall  be  removed— if  he  know  how  to  Use  them  ; 

and  he  concludes  (after  summarising  his  deductions  from  the  evidence) 
with  these  words : 
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That  some  will  still  for  a  time  dispute  these  conclusions  is  likely  enough, 
but  not  those  whose  judgments  count.     For  them  the  problem  is  solved. 

These  are  brave  words  ;  and  the  forecast  given  by  Mr.  Holmes  may 
possibly  be  justified.  Nevertheless  '  those  whose  judgments  count '  have 
read  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  they  remember  that  Mr.  Holmes 
there  concluded  his  discussion  on  the  identification  of  the  Portus  Itius 
by  writing  as  follows  : 

If  the  identity  of  the  Portus  Itius  with  Wissant  cannot  be  proved  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  identity  of  Alesia  with  Mont  Auxois,  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  sooner  or  later  be  generally  accepted  as  morally  certain. 

They  will  turn  to  the  essay  on  the  same  subject  which  fills  forty-two 
pages  of  the  present  volume  with  closely  reasoned  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  view  rejected  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  1899,  and  ask  whether  such  liberty 
of  prophesying  may  not  come  perilously  near  to  licence.  Mr.  Holmes 
does  not,  it  is  true,  conceal  his  change  of  opinion,  though  he  does  not 
emphasise  it.     On  p.  579  he  says  : 

I  myself  once  argued  that  the  Portus  Itius  was  at  Wissant.  But  my 
knowledge  was  then  imperfect.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  the  Portus 
Itius  was  at  Wissant :  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  it  was  not. 

And  again  on  p.  590  : 

This  was  the  reply  which  I  made  myself  [to  one  of  the  arguments  against 
the  identification  of  the  Portus  Itius  with  Boulogne]  on  another  occasion.  But 
the  reply  was  sophistical. 

In  face  of  these  passages  (even  though  some  research  is  needed  for 
their  discovery)  no  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Holmes  of  disingenuousness, 
though  it*may  fairly  be  urged  that  one  who  has  experienced  in  his  own 
person  the  results  of  human  fallibility  should  have  been  more  lenient  to 
open-mindedness  in  other  scholars.  To  deride  Sir  John  Bhys's  changes 
of  opinion,  as  Mr.  Holmes  does  on  so  many  occasions  with  evident 
delight,  is  a  breach  of  taste  which  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  pardon  when 
we  read  the  above-quoted  passages.  Still,  these  manifestations  of  the 
odium  archaeologicum  are  of  less  importance  than  the  attempt  to  force 
conviction  on  the  student  by  strength  of  asseveration  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  surrender  to  force  majeure  without 
subjecting  the  argument  to  close  examination.  To  us  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Holmes  has  erected  a  fabric  of  hypotheses  some  of  which  are  in 
the  highest  degree  probable — almost  demonstrable — whilst  others  are 
decidedly  open  to  doubt.  Now  this,  in  so  difficult  a  question,  is  a  very 
considerable  achievement ;  and  we  can  only  regret  that  Mr.  Holmes  has 
claimed  an  equal  finality  for  all  parts  of  his  construction.  That  on  his 
first  voyage  to  Britain  Caesar  used  Boulogne  and  Ambleteuse  as  his  ports 
of  departure  is  a  conclusion  which  we  hope  to  see  adopted  by  all  competent 
authorities  :  in  reviewing  Mr.  Holmes's  earlier  book  in  this  Review, 
xviii.  334  ff.,  Professor  Haverfield  pointed  out  certain  considerations  in 
its  favour,  and  it  is  here  supported  by  a  full  and  weighty  discus- 
sion of  the  evidence.  And,  again,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Holmes  as  to  Caesar's  place  of  landing  in 
Britain,  namely,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  on  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  not  far 

i  2 
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from  Deal  Castle.  But  is  it  so  certain  that  Caesar's  starting-point  was 
the  same  on  both  expeditions,  or  that  in  55  b.c.  he  used  the  Portus  Itius 
at  all  ?  If  it  is  not  so  then  the  Portus  Itius  may  be  Wissant  after  all. 
Now  Mr.  Holmes  has  a  section  (p.  556)  entitled  '  Caesar  sailed  from  the 
Portus  Itius  on  both  his  Expeditions  '  ;  but  in  this  he  confines  himself 
to  a  review  of  the  opinions  held  by  previous  writers,  ending  with  the 
statement  that  he  will  '  prove,  in  the  course  of  his  discussion,  that  on 
his  first  as  on  his  second  expedition  Caesar  sailed  from  the  Portus  Itius.' 
No  direct  proof  of  this  proposition  is  however  attempted,  and  it  is  very 
far  from  demonstrable.  The  Portus  Itius  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar  in 
his  account  of  the  first  expedition ;  in  B.  G.  v.  2  he  writes,  Omnes  ad 
portum  Itium  convenire  iubet,  quo  ex  portu  commodissimum  in  Britanniam 
traiectum  esse  cognoverat.  What  is  meant  by  the  closing  words  of  this 
sentence  ?  It  is  natural  to  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  similar  expression 
used  in  v.  8  of  his  landing-place  on  the  second  voyage,  qua  optimum  esse 
egressum  superiore  aestate  cognoverat.  Now  Mr.  Holmes  repeatedly 
asserts  that  Caesar's  intention  on  the  first  voyage  was  to  land  in  Dover 
harbour  ;  but  that,  as  this  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  prepared  for 
him,  he  continued  his  voyage  to  the  east  coast  of  Kent.  He '  ascertained,' 
that  is  to  say  {cognoverat),  that  the  point  selected  by  him  for  his  landing 
was  not  the  most  convenient ;  what  more  likely,  then,  that  he  likewise 
1  ascertained '  that  the  most  convenient  port  of  departure  for  the  east  coast 
(Dover  being  out  of  the  question)  was  not  Boulogne,  but  the  Portus  Itius  ? 
These  considerations  may  not  be  decisive  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
Portus  Itius  was  not  Caesar's  port  of  departure  in  b.c.  55  :  but  they  should 
at  least  give  us  pause  before  we  accept  Mr.  Holmes's  assertion  as  an 
unquestionable  dogma.  With  some  such  reservation  as  this  we  may 
congratulate  Mr.  Holmes  on  having  brought  a  difficult  historical  problem 
nearer  to  its  solution  than  any  previous  writer.  His  labours  have  indeed 
borne  much  fruit ;  and  if  we  have  selected  for  discussion  a  case  in  which 
the  results  attained  seem  to  lack  certainty  this  only  throws  into  relief 
the  fact  that  most  of  his  conclusions  compel  our  assent. 

H.  Stuart  Jones. 

Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Byzantine  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  Warwick  Wroth.  2  vols.  (London  :  Printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees.     1908.) 

This  catalogue,  admirably  executed  and  illustrated,  of  the  large  British 
Museum  collection  of  Byzantine  coins  is  particularly  welcome,  as  the  chief 
work  on  the  subject,  Sabatier's  Description  Generate,  has  for  many  years 
been  very  difficult  to  procure.  Mr.  Wroth  begins  with  the  coinage  of 
Anastasius  I.  and  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  Empire,  excluding  how- 
ever the  period  1204-1261,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  at  Nicaea, 
as  well  as  the  realms  of  Thessalonica  and  Trebizond,  which,  along  with 
the  coinages  of  the  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Lombards,  are  reserved  for  a 
separate  volume.  In  beginning  with  Anastasius  Mr.  Wroth  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  De  Saulcy  and  other  numismatists  that  this  is  the  best 
point  of  departure.  Cohen  brought  his  great  work  on  Koman  Imperial 
coins   down  to   Romulus   Augustulus,  but   omitted  the  coinage  of  the 
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eastern  rulers  from  Arcadius  to  Zeno.  This  determined  Sabatier  to 
begin  with  Arcadius,  a  starting  point  which  has  no  numismatic  justifica- 
tion, but  which  added  to  the  usefulness  of  his  book  as  a  continuation  of 
Cohen.  Anastasius  made  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  gold  coin- 
age ;  the  innovation  which  marks  his  reign  was  the  reform  of  the  bronze 
money.  He  introduced  the  large  bronze  folles  (and  their  subdivisions), 
with  the  denominational  value  conspicuously  marked,  which  were  a 
characteristic  issue  of  the  imperial  mints  till  the  time  of  Constantine  IV. 
Count  Marcellinus  in  his  Chronicle  (s.  a.  498)  refers  to  this  currency 
reform  in  a  passage  which  has  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  '  Nummis 
quos  Eomani  Terentianos  vocant,  Graeci  follares,  Anastasius  princeps 
suo  nomine  figuratis  placibilem  plebi  commutationem  distraxit.'  As 
Mr.  Wroth  rightly  judges,  suo  nomine  means  'their  denomination,'  not 
'  the  name  of  Anastasius  ' ;  the  evidence  of  the  coins  proves  this  clearly. 
Commutationem,  I  take  it,  must  be  concrete,  '  small  change ' ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  regular  meaning  of  distrahere,  '  to  sell  retail,'  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  commutationem  distraxit  could  signify  '  distributed  from  the 
mint,  or  issued,  small  money.'  (This  interpretation  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
bable than  the  emendation  distinxit,  'marked  clearly,'  which  has  also 
occurred  to  me.)  Placibilem,  I  suggest,  is  an  error  for  pacabilem, 
1  payable ' ;  for  the  common  people  to  use  in  money  transactions.  The 
passage  may  be  translated  :  '  Anastasius  issued  the  follares  (follis  and  its 
subdivisions),  or  small  coins  which  the  common  people  chiefly  use  in 
their  buying  and  selling,  stamped  with  their  denominational  value.' 
Placabilem  however  may  be  the  true  reading  ;  for,  as  Mr.  K.  L.  Poole  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  it  occurs  with  pecunia  in  charters  (  e.g.  pro  eius 
placauili  atque  competenti  pecunia,  in  a  charter  of  iEthelberht,  Earle's 
Land  Charters,  p.  133),  where  it  appears  to  mean  '  satisfactory.' 

Historical  students  will  be  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Wroth  because 
he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  work  useful  to  them.  He  has  not 
contented  himself  with  supplying  information  on  the  details  of  special 
numismatic  interest,  but  has  written  a  historical  survey,  in  which  he 
brings  out  points  of  general  historical  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
coinage.  This  survey  really  amounts  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Empire,  and  exhibits  acquaintance  with  the  most  recent  special  litera- 
ture. It  shows  both  how  coins  illustrate  history  and  how  they  propound 
historical  problems.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica  in  the  reign  of  Maurice, 
recorded  in  the  Vita  Demetrii  of  Joannes  (cp.  my  note  in  the  Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift,  xv.  558),  receives  an  interesting  illustration  in  the  quiescence 
of  the  mint  of  Thessalonica  for  three  years,  a.d.  597/8-599/600.  The 
financial  difficulties  of  Heraclius  are  reflected  in  his  bronze  coinage, 
which  consists  almost  entirely  of  old  coins  carelessly  restruck  ;  and  the 
cessation  of  minting  gold  for  forty  years  (1341-1391)  bears  out  what  we 
know  from  our  sources  of  the  poverty  of  the  court  under  John  V.  and 
John  VI.  The  iconoclastic  movement  affected  the  coinage,  disturbing 
and  retarding  the  evolution  of  its  types.  Justinian  II.  had  introduced 
the  soterikoi,  coins  with  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  thus  taking  a  step 
further  than  Tiberius  II.,  who,  a  hundred  years  before,  had  initiated  a 
new,  sacred  type,  the  Cross  on  the  reverse.  Leo  III.,  in  accordance  with 
his  principles,  abolished  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  but  retained  the  Cross. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  Irene,  the  restorer  of  image  worship,  did  not 
revert  to  the  type  of  Justinian  II.  This  was  reserved  for  the  Empress 
Theodora,  when  the  cause  of  images  finally  triumphed.  After  this  long 
interruption  the  evolution  of  sacred  types  proceeded  steadily.  Basil  I. 
introduced  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  enthroned,  and  a  bust  of  the  Virgin 
appears  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Leo  VI.  Solidi  of  John  Tzimisces  show 
the  Virgin  placing  the  crown  on  the  emperor's  head.  The  figure  of 
St.  George  is  introduced  in  the  reign  of  John  Comnenus.  Again  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  powerful  consort  of  Justinian  I.  never 
appears  on  his  coins,  while  her  niece  Sophia  regularly  appears  with 
Justin  II.  A  problem  is  presented  by  the  African  coinage,  bearing 
imperial  types,  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  Africa  was 
Saracen;  the  most  likely  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  they  were  used  in 
Sicily  or  Sardinia. 

Very  few  of  the  imperial  heads  can  be  accepted  as  genuine  portraits. 
That  of  Phocas  is  probably  one  of  the  few  ;  but  his  coins,  showing  a  beard, 
contradict  Cedrenus,  who  describes  him  as  shaven.  It  is  not  clear 
whence  Cedrenus  derived  his  information  about  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  earlier  emperors.  Mr.  Wroth  carefully  discusses  the  evidence  for 
the  portraiture  of  Justinian,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  full 
round-face  beardless  busts  on  the  gold  and  bronze  coins  issued  in  a.d. 
538  probably  present  a  likeness.  Of  the  mosaic  pictures,  that  of  San 
Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna  is  truer  to  life  than  that  of  San  Vitale,  in 
which  the  face  is  oval  and  probably  conventional.  In  the  later  periods 
the  heads  are  almost  all  conventional.  The  face  of  Leo  III  is  well 
characterised,  and  looks,  as  the  editor  says,  like  a  portrait.  But  such  a 
case  is  very  rare.  One  has  only  to  glance  through  a  series  to  see  the 
conventionality  of  the  type.  Sometimes  one  can  use  the  control  of 
literary  evidence.  We  can  compare,  for  instance,  the  coins  of  Michael  I. 
with  a  passage  in  the  valuable  fragment  known  as  '  Scriptor  incertus  de 
Leone,'  where  he  is  described  as  a-TpoyyvXo7rp6a(x)7ru<s. 

It  may  be  noted  that  on  p.  xxxix.  n.  1,  Mr.  Wroth  should  have 
referred  not  to  Cedrenus  but  to  his  source  Theophanes.  He  has  not 
explained  (at  least  I  have  failed  to  find  any  remark  on  the  subject)  the 
DM  which  appears  on  coins  of  Tiberius  II.  and  Phocas  (ligature  for 
DomiNI).  J.  B.  Bury. 

The  Dual  Origin  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge  ('  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  Quarto  Publications,'  New  Series,  No.  1).  By  Arthur  Gray, 
M.A.     (Cambridge  :    Printed  for  the  Society.     1908.) 

In  a  well  known  chapter  of  his  Constitutional  History  Stubbs  expresses 
the  view  that,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  borough  was  in  most  cases  only  a 
•  more  strictly  organised  form  of  the  township,'  some  towns  came  into 
existence  as  the  result  of  an  amalgamation  of  more  than  one  such 
township.  In  the  almost  complete  absence  of  direct  information  as  to 
the  genesis  of  our  oldest  English  towns  it  is  important  to  examine 
carefully  any  cases  in  which  such  a  coalescence  of  '  tons '  may  be 
suspected,  as  distinguished  from  a  later  adoption  of  township  divisions 
for  administrative  purposes  with  which  we  apparently  have  to  deal  at 
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Leicester  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  That  Cambridge  represents  the 
amalgamation  of  two  communities  originally  independent  is  not,  of  course, 
a  new  suggestion  ;  the  double  set  of  open  fields  which  it  possessed  down 
to  the  early  years  of  last  century,  coupled  with  the  fact  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions  that  are  perhaps  susceptible  of  explanation,  the  western  fields, 
to  which  the  general  name  of  Cambridge  Field  was  restricted,  paid  tithe 
to  parishes  north  of  the  Great  Bridge  over  the  Cam,  and  the  eastern 
(or  Barnwell)  fields  to  parishes  south  of  the  bridge,  had  long  ago  struck 
students  of  Cambridge  history  as  pointing  in  that  direction.  The  late 
Professor  Maitland  took  up  a  very  cautious  attitude  towards  this  theory, 
and  still  more  towards  the  extension  of  it  that  Mr.  Gray  had  already  put 
forth  in  an  earlier  communication  to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society, 
in  which  he  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  the  northern  vill  included 
two  parishes,  St.  Clement's  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  south  of  the  bridge. 
This  got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  tithe  payments  from  the  western  field 
to  the  nuns  of  St.  Radegund,  the  appropriators  of  St.  Clement's,  but,  as 
Professor  Maitland  pointed  out,  required  us  to  believe  that  the  southern 
vill  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  bridge.  In  the  paper  before  us 
Mr.  Gray  restates  his  case  with  further  arguments  and  attempts  an 
historical  explanation  of  the  dual  origin  of  the  town. 

In  favour  of  the  more  southern  extension  of  the  northern  vill  he 
urges  that  at  the  date  of  Domesday  and  for  two  centuries  afterwards  the 
parishes  of  St.  Clement's  and  St.  Sepulchre's  were  separated  from  the 
house  nucleus  round  the  market  by  a  belt  of  comparatively  open  ground, 
and  adduces  evidence  that  the  parishes  named  were  once  bounded  on  the 
south  by  an  ancient  ditch  or  watercourse,  which  he  regards  as  delimiting 
the  two  vills.  The  first  part  of  this  argument  is  perhaps  open  to  the 
objection  that  various  causes  other  than  that  suggested,  such  as  a 
swampy  site  (which  was  in  part  the  case  here),  might  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  a  somewhat  straggling  town  like  the  medieval  Cambridge. 
As  for  the  watercourse,  its  value  as  evidence  is  of  course  purely  secondary. 
But  even  if  Mr.  Gray  be  held  to  have  established  his  contention  he  has 
still  to  meet  the  criticism  of  Professor  Maitland.  This  he  endeavours  to 
do  in  the  second  part  of  his  paper.  Briefly,  the  original  duality  of 
Cambridge  was  a  racial  duality ;  the  place  lay  on  a  tribal  frontier  and  the 
two  '  tons '  were  respectively  Mercian  and  East  Anglian.  The  original 
connexion  of  Ely  and  south-eastern  Cambridgeshire  with  East  Anglia  was 
known  from  Bede  and  from  the  inclusion  of  the  deanery  of  Fordham  down 
to  1836  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  and  that  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county  was  in  Mercia  was  sufficiently  clear  apart  from  the  direct 
statement  of  Gaimar  (overlooked  by  Mr.  Gray),  doubtless  resting  on 
older  and  better  testimony,  that  '  half  Grantcestre  '  belonged  to  South - 
umbria.  What  is  new,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  attempt  to  define  the 
frontier  between  the  two  peoples  with  exactitude  on  the  basis  of  the 
prevalence  in  the  East  Anglian  districts  of  place-names  ending  in  ham 
and  in  the  Mercian  districts  of  the  ton  termination.  The  fact  that 
Cambridge  is  ringed  round  with  '  tons  ' — Chesterton,  Ditton,  Hinton,  &c. — 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  exclude  (on  this  theory)  all  idea  of  East  Anglian 
settlement  there.  Mr.  Gray  surmounts  this  difficulty  by  throwing  over 
the  hypothesis  of  the  original  duality  of  the  town.     It  was  at  first  all 
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Mercian.  But  under  the  Bretwalda  Raedwald  the  East  Anglians 
encroached  upon  their  neighbours  and  l  drove  the  Mercians  out  of  Cam- 
bridge, appropriating  both  banks  of  the  river  at  the  castle  end  and 
leaving  only  the  castle  area  in  the  hands  of  the  Mercians.'  Their 
presence  on  the  northern  bank  is  said  to  be  attested  by  a  rectangular  ditch 
and  vallum,  traces  of  which  survived  the  middle  ages,  and  the  area  of 
which  Mr.  Gray  identifies  with  the  iErmeswerch  mentioned  in  the 
Barnwell  Liber  Memorandorum  as  in  this  quarter. 

JErmeswerch  on  the  same  authority  was  the  spot  where  the  Ely 
monks,  according  to  Bede,  found  a  ready-made  stone  tomb  for  Ethel- 
dreda,  and  Mr.  Gray  does  not  hesitate  to  identify  this  East  Anglian  tete- 
du-pont  with  Bede's  civitatula  desolata  ....  quae  Grantacaestir  vo- 
catur,  near  the  walls  (muros)  of  which  the  tomb  was  discovered.  The 
desolation  must,  he  holds,  have  been  the  result  of  the  border  warfare  with 
Mercia.  We  should  have  thought  it  obvious  that  Bede  is  speaking  of  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  town,  and  if  Professor  Haverfield  and  others  are  wrong 
in  placing  it  at  Grantchester,  and  the  indication  of  the  Barnwell  writer 
carries  any  weight,  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  find  it  on  the  castle 
hill,  for  whose  works  Mr.  Gray  does  not  exclude  a  Roman  origin.  Indeed 
in  one  passage  (p.  10)  he  refers  Bede's  muros  civitatis  to  the  castle 
vallum,  as  if  the  historian  meant  to  distinguish  his  civitas  from  his 
civitatula.  Mr.  Gray  is  precluded  from  referring  both  to  the  castrum  of 
the  castle  by  his  assumption  that  this  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Mercian 
inhabitants  of  the  site.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
quest of  the  greater  part  of  Cambridge  by  the  East  Anglians  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  of  their  subsequent  falling  back  in  the  eighth  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Clement's  and  St.  Sepulchre's, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  highly  hazardous  conjecture. 

The  fact  that  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  only  the  southern 
and  western  hundreds  of  the  county  which  paid  ward-pence  and  pontage 
to  Cambridge  Castle  may  be  evidence  that  eastern  Cambridgeshire  had 
never  been  Mercian,  but  it  is  no  proof  (nor  indeed  does  Mr.  Gray  claim 
that  it  is)  of  an  earlier  East  Anglian  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  town.  Such  an  occupation  cannot  be  regarded  as  out  of  the 
question  in  view  of  the  possible  duality  of  the  early  town  and  the  more 
certain  duality  of  the  shire,  but  it  remains  at  present  pure  hypothesis. 
One  of  the  subsidiary  arguments  used  to  establish  a  former  partition 
of  the  shire  between  the  Mercian  and  East  Anglian  kingdoms  seems  to 
us  ill-considered.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Cambridgeshire 
manors  held  by  Waltheof  as  earl  of  Huntingdon  were  confined  to  the 
south-western  hundreds,  and,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  limitation  points 
to  a  time  before  the  Danish  creation  of  the  shire,  the  earldom  is  asserted 
to  have  been  older  than  the  shire.  We  do  not  know  what  evidence  Mr. 
Gray  has  that  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  was  not  a  new  creation  in 
favour  of  Waltheof 's  father,  Siward.  He  certainly  overlooks  the  indica- 
tions that  under  Edgar  Huntingdon  was  included  in  the  earldom  of 
Essex  and  Cambridgeshire  in  that  of  East  Anglia,  while  Mr.  Chad  wick 
thinks  that  at  an  earlier  period  Cambridgeshire  had  its  own  Danish  '  eorl.' 

James  Tait. 
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Consuetudines  Monasticae.  Edidit  Bruno  Albers,  O.S.B.  Vol.  I. 
Consuetudines  Farfenses.  (Stuttgart :  Roth.  1900.)  Vol.  II.  Consue- 
tudines Cluniacenses  Antiquiores.  (Typis  Montis  Casini.  1905.) 
Vol.  III.  Antiquiora  Monumenta  maxime  Consuetudines  Casinenses 
inde  ab  anno  716-817  illustrantia  continens.  (Typis  Montis  Casini. 
1907.) 

U nter suchung en  zu  den  ciltesten  Monchsgeivohnheiten.  By  Bruno 
Albers,  O.S.B.     (Munich  :  Lentner.     1905.) 

Dom  Bruno  Albers  has  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  great  Benedictine 
predecessors,  Edmond  Martene,  Luc  d'Achery.  and  Marquand  Herrgott, 
and  has  undertaken  to  edit  a  series  of  early  monastic  Customs,  adding  to 
their  labours  the  difficult  task  of  tracing  the  origin  and  filiation  of  the 
Customs.  Three  volumes  have  been  published,  a  fourth  is  in  progress, 
and  in  a  monograph  included  in  the  Veroffentlichungen  aus  dem  kirchen- 
historischen  Seminar  Munchen  he  has  set  forth  in  the  fullest  detail  the 
evidence  for  conclusions  which  are  very  briefly  stated  in  the  prefaces  to 
Consuetudines  Monasticae. 

Hitherto  the  earliest  known  written  Customs  of  Cluny  have  been 
assumed  to  be  the  '  Ordo  Cluniacensis '  of  Bernard  of  Cluny,  printed  by 
Herrgott  in  Vetus  Disciplina  Monastica,  1726,  and  the  '  Antiquiores 
Consuetudines  Cluniacensis  Monasterii '  of  Uiric  of  Zell,  printed  in  vol.  iv. 
of  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  ed.  1655-1677.  Their  relation  to  one  another 
has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  defined,  but  both  were  compiled  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  object  of  these  researches  of  Dom  Albers 
is  to  show  that  existing  manuscripts  contain  Cluniac  Customs  of  a  much 
earlier  date  and  to  discover  their  sources.  He  has  succeeded  most 
admirably,  and  has  laid  students  of  monastic  history  under  a  deep 
obligation. 

Vol.  ii.,  the  most  important  of  the  three,  contains  several  texts  which 
hitherto  have  remained  unprinted  and  unknown  : — (1)  B1,  from  MS. 
Casanatensis  B  54,  with  footnotes  containing  variations  derived  from  an 
incomplete  text  B  in  MS.  Barberini  XI.  (2)  C,  from  MS.  Barberini  XL,  a 
set  of  customs  closely  allied  to  B1  and  B.  (3)  EC,  from  MS.  Lat.  Monacensis 
4927.  Liturgical  and  other  evidence,  which  Dom  Albers  has  marshalled 
with  the  utmost  skill,  shows  that  B1  and  B  are  Cluniac  customs,  and  that 
B1  was  compiled  before  930,  B  during  the  rule  of  Abbot  Majolus  (954  ?-994). 
C  was  compiled  between  996  and  1030  for  a  Cluniac  monastery,  possibly, 
as  Dom  Albers  suggests  in  vol.  xx  of  the  Revue  Benedictine,  for  St. 
Andre  de  Rossans.  EC  was  most  probably  compiled  between  994  and 
1030  by  Abbot  Siegfried  of  Gorze.  With  these  texts  he  has  also  com- 
pared the  customs  of  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon,  of  Farfa,  and  of  Fructuaria, 
and  has  shown  their  close  relationship,  but  has  decided  that  not  one  of 
them  is  the  original  source.  The  connexion  between  these  monasteries 
and  Cluny  is  well  known.  William  of  Volpiano,  usually  called  William 
of  Dijon,  left  his  monastery  in  Piedmont  to  return  to  Cluny  with  Abbot 
Majolus  in  987,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  him  to  reform  St.  Benignus 
at  Dijon.  Fructuaria  was  founded  by  William's  kinsfolk,  and  monks 
were  sent  there  from  St.  Benignus.  Gorze  was  made  subject  to  William 
of  Dijon,  and  Abbot  Siegfried  was  his  disciple.  By  William's  advice 
Abbot  Hugh  of  Farfa  introduced  the  Customs  of  Cluny. 
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Vol.  i.  contains  the  Customs  of  Farfa,  which  have  been  edited  from 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  the  text  differs  very  materially  from  that 
printed  by  Herrgott,  in  his  Veins  Disciplina  Monastica  under  the  title 
'Disciplina  Farfensis.'  The  existence  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  was 
known  to  Herrgott,  but  for  his  text  he  used  a  transcript  which  had  been 
made  for  Mabillon ;  this  transcript  however,  as  Dom  Albers  shows,  was 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
first  quire  is  missing.  His  new  text  supplies  an  additional  fifty-two  and 
a  half  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  containing  liturgical 
observances  from  the  Saturday  preceding  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent 
until  the  Palm  Sunday  procession,  and  subsequently  the  observance  for 
the  feasts  of  a  number  of  saints  in  the  Cluniac  calendar  which  are 
wanting  in  Herrgott's  text.  The  history  of  the  Customs  of  Farfa  is  of 
great  interest.  In  999  or  1001  the  abbots  Odilo  of  Cluny  and  William 
of  Dijon  were  received  as  guests  at  Farfa,  and  Abbot  Hugh  then  pledged 
himself  to  introduce  the  Customs  of  Cluny.  At  that  time  a  monk  named 
John,  a  disciple  of  St.  Romuald,  had  gone  with  a  companion  from  his 
monastery  in  Apulia  to  Cluny,  and  had  there  observed  and  written  down 
the  Customs  of  the  monastery.  According  to  the  prologue  to  the  Customs 
of  Farfa  Abbot  Hugh  introduced  these  Customs,  written  by  John,  et 
multa  alia,  so  that  there  might  be  no  difference  from  the  Cluniac  usage. 
On  the  evidence  of  this  statement  and  of  the  verse  preceding  the  prologue, 
Hoc  opus  in  Christi  monachus  Guido  fecit  honore,  it  has  hitherto  been 
believed  that  the  monk  Guy,  who  succeeded  Hugh  in  1009,  collected  the 
Customs  which  his  predecessor  had  adopted  for  Farfa,  and  to  which  he 
had  made  many  additions.  The  result  was  a  compilation  intended 
exclusively  for  Farfa.  On  p.  44,  note  2,  of  the  Untersuckungen  zu  den 
altesten  Monchsgewohnheiten  Dom  Albers  cautiously  withdraws  the 
assent  which  he  had  given  to  this  theory  in  his  preface  to  vol.  i.  The 
arguments  against  it  are  clearly  stated  by  Dom  Usmar  Berliere  in  vol. 
xvii.  of  the  Revue  Benedictine  (1900).  The  calendar  is  that  of  Cluny, 
the  relics  enumerated  are  those  at  Cluny,  and  in  the  *  Breve  Librorum  '  the 
names  of  the  monks  are  among  those  who  witnessed  charters  at  Cluny 
during  the  rule  of  St.  Odilo,  who  is  mentioned  as  huius  loci  pastor. 
Moreover  the  festival  of  the  dedication  falls  at  the  same  time  as  at  Cluny. 
Accordingly  Dom  Berliere  concludes  that  the  manuscript  of  Guy  of  Farfa 
was  merely  a  copy  of  that  of  the  monk  John,  and  that  it  contains  the 
Customs  of  Cluny  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  were 
then  introduced  into  Farfa.  These  so-called  Customs  of  Farfa  are  there- 
fore an  important  link  between  the  Customs  of  Cluny  in  the  text  BLB 
and  the  Customs  of  Bernard  and  Ulric. 

Having  shown  that  the  text  B1  is  the  Customs  of  Cluny,  which  were 
compiled  before  930,  Dom  Albers  turns  to  the  question  of  their  origin. 
Abbot  Odo's  biographer  stated  that  'Euticius  instituted  those  customs 
which  have  hitherto  been  observed  in  our  monasteries,'  and  Herrgott  dis- 
covered Euticius  to  be  the  great  monastic  reformer  St.  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  whose  original  name  is  known  to  have  been  Witiza.  This 
identification  has  been  accepted  by  Sackur  in  his  weighty  monograph 
Die  Cluniacenser  in  ihrer  Jcirchlichen  und  allgemeingeschichtlichen 
Wirksamkeit  bis  zur  Mitte  des  elften  Jahrhunderts  (1892),  and  is  sup- 
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ported  with  additional  evidence  by  Dom  Albers.  What  were  the  Customs 
of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  and  whence  were  they  derived  ?  In  the 
working  out  of  these  problems  a  very  important  text  is  the  '  Concordia 
Regularis  '  of  St.  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  additional 
knowledge  of  its  sources  is  perhaps  the  chief  result  of  the  researches  of 
Dom  Albers  for  students  of  English  monasticism.  Miss  Bateson's  article 
on  the  theological  manuscripts  of  the  monastic  revival,  which  was 
published  in  vol.  ix.  of  this  Review,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Dom 
Albers.  It  was  there  shown  that  two  of  the  sources  of  the  '  Concordia 
Regularis,'  viz.  the  Capitula  of  817  and  the  '  Ordo  Qualiter,'  are  found 
in  four  English  manuscripts  of  the  tenth  century.  Dom  Albers  would 
doubtless  have  wished  to  add  variants  from  these  manuscripts  in  his 
critical  edition  of  the  '  Ordo  Qualiter  '  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Consuetudines 
Monasticae ;  two  passages  in  MS.  57,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
appear  nowhere  else.  He  agrees  with  Traube  that  for  a  number  of 
reasons  Benedict  of  Aniane  was  not  the  author  of  the  'Ordo  Qualiter,' 
and  he  suggests  that  it  was  composed  either  in  Italy  or  in  Provence  by  an 
unknown  Benedictine  monk. 

In  his  study  of  the  '  Concordia  Regularis  '  he  has  compared  it  with  the 
Customs  of  Abbot  Siegfried  of  Gorze,  and  has  noted  over  fifty  parallel 
passages.  The  agreement  is  natural,  for,  according  to  the  '  prohemium  '  of 
the  '  Concordia  Regularis,'  it  was  founded  on  the  Customs  of  Fleury  and 
Ghent,  and  Fleury  was  reformed  by  Odo  of  Cluny  about  930.  Here  too 
Dom  Albers  finds  an  additional  proof  that  the  Customs  of  Cluny  were 
those  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  and  that  the  Customs  of  Fleury  and  Ghent 
were  similar,  being  derived  from  the  same  source.  He  has  further  shown 
points  of  agreement  between  the  '  Concordia  Regularis '  and  two  accounts 
of  the  special  features  of  life  in  Benedict  of  Aniane's  own  monastery  of 
Inde  or  Cornelymiinster,  written  by  Tatto  and  Grimalt,  two  monks  of 
Reichenau,  who  were  sent  by  Haito,  bishop  of  Basle,  soon  after  817  to 
see  and  learn  the  new  Customs.  Other  features  of  the  '  Concordia 
Regularis  '  appear  in  the  later  Cluniac  Customs  of  Bernard  and  Ulric.  The 
independent  teaching  with  which  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
iElfric,  abbot  of  Eynsham,  have  been  credited  is  thus  reduced  almost  to 
a  vanishing  point  and  it  is  a  question  whether  any  part  of  the  '  Concordia 
Regularis  '  is  original  except  some  of  the  '  prohemium  '  and  the  epilogue. 

From  scattered  sources  Dom  Albers  has  laboriously  built  up  the 
Customs  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  thus  confirming  the  external  evidence 
that  the  Cluniac  Customs  were  taken  from  them.  Two  of  the  sources 
from  which  Benedict  of  Aniane  derived  the  Customs  of  Cornelymiinster 
were  the  '  Ordo  Qualiter  '  and  the  original  form  of  B1  which  Dom  Albers  has 
stripped  of  all  later  additions  in  the  printed  text  and  described  as  a  well 
arranged  '  Directorium  Chori.'  A  further  chain  of  evidence  leads  him  to 
state  with  great  probability  that  the  original  text  of  B1  which  he  calls  X 
was  written  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  contains  the  liturgical  observances  of 
that  monastery  before  the  eighth  century.  In  vol.  iii.  he  has  reprinted 
or  re-edited  from  various  sources  documents  which  throw  light  on  the 
Customs  of  Monte  Cassino  between  716  and  817  , and  others  which  he 
has  used  as  evidence  in  the  Untersuchungen.  In  addition  to  the  texts 
already  mentioned   vol.  ii.   contains  a   new   edition  of  the  Customs  of 
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Subiaco  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Nicholas  de  Matzen,  a  German  monk 
of  Subiaco,  was  invited  by  Duke  Albert  V  of  Austria  to  reform  the 
monasteries  of  his  hereditary  dominions ;  he  became  abbot  of  Melk  in 
1418  and  introduced  the  Customs  of  Subiaco.  The  Consuetudines 
Monasticae  are  admirably  printed.  There  are  some  printer's  errors  in 
the  Untersuchungen,  and  on  p.  81  we  note  a  slip,  the  instructions  to 
the  decani  in  Bernard's  Ordo  Cluniacensis  being  attributed  to  the  major 
prior,  simply  because  they  were  not  put  in  a  separate  chapter,  as  in  Ulric. 
We  venture  to  think  that  the  author  Bernard  of  Cluny  is  wrongly  de- 
signated Bernard  of  Marseilles.  Rose  Graham. 

The  Chronicle  of  John  of  Worcester,  1118-1140;  being  the  Continuation 
of  the  Chronicon  ex  Chronicis  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  Edited  by 
J.  R.  H.  Weaver.  ('Anecdota  Oxoniensia,'  Medieval  and  Modern 
Series,  Part  XIII.)  (Oxford  :  University  Press.  1908.) 
The  continuator  of  Florence  is  not  a  historian  of  the  first  import- 
ance, but  he  is  a  contemporary  witness,  fairly  well  informed  and  careful 
in  his  facts  and  dates,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  individuality  in  his 
outlook.  Mr.  Weaver  has  done  well  to  make  his  testimony  accessible  in 
a  genuine  form,  free  from  the  blundering  contamination  of  the  editions 
of  Lord  William  Howard  and  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  have  spoilt  his  chrono- 
logy, robbed  him  of  his  personality  by  omissions,  and  confused  his 
narrative  by  the  insertion  of  the  work  of  interpolators.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  first  elucidated,  for  the  most  part,  by  Dr.  Liebermann  and  clearly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Weaver,  are  briefly  as  follows  :  The  continuation  existed 
in  three  forms.  The  first  extends  from  circa  1118,  where  Florence  is 
presumed  to  end,  till  1181.  It  is  tolerably  well  represented  in  Thorpe's 
text,  and  appears  also  in  the  Lambeth  MS.  of  Florence  and  in  the  Croyland 
Chronicle  (British  Museum  Add.  MS.  35168),  both  of  which  seem  to 
come  from  an  Abingdon  text.  A  second  version,  slightly  revised,  for  the 
years  1128-1131  and  continued  to  1141  or  later,  does  not  survive  except  in 
a  bad  and  interpolated  Gloucester  copy,  which  belonged  to  William  Lam- 
barde,  was  used  by  Howard,  and  is  now  at  Dublin.  The  third  and  final 
revision,  varying  only  slightly  from  this,  is  preserved  in  its  original  Wor- 
cester MS.  form  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  present  edition.  That  these  three  are  the  work  of  one  man  is  probable 
from  internal  evidence,  which  also  proves  that  his  name  was  John.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Orderic  Vitalis,  who  visited  Worcester  about 
his  time,  and,  not  distinguishing  between  the  continuator  whom  he 
found  at  work  and  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  attributed  the  whole 
Worcester  chronicle  to  a  monk  named  John.  In  Mr.  Weaver's  text 
John's  work  is  freed  from  some  errors  of  chronology  due  to  the  unskilful 
combination  of  the  Gloucester  and  Corpus  texts  and  makes  a  more 
respectable  appearance.  It  is  true  that  he  has  a  strong  taste  for  the 
marvellous.  A  considerable  part  of  his  space  is  devoted  to  the  story  of 
Henry  I's  threefold  vision,  which  was  personally  related  to  John  at 
Winchcombe  by  Grimbald,  the  king's  physician.  An  Italian  miracle 
tale  told  him  during  the  same  '  exile  '  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Valery  appears 
at  length.  We  must  also  listen  to  the  tale  of  the  evil-smelling  penitential 
shirt  in  which  a  dead  German  knight,  recalled  to  life  by  his  daughter's 
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prayers,  was  permitted  to  finish  his  penance,  and  to  the  story  of  how  the 
Devil  was  caught  in  the  wine  cellar  at  Prlim  and  made  into  a  monk,  and 
so  forth.  John's  astronomical  interests  also  occupy  him  with  accounts  of 
the  aurora  borealis  and  other  phenomena  less  easily  recognised.  But 
there  remains  a  fair  residuum  of  annalistic  matter.  He  is  a  friend,  but 
a  candid  friend,  to  Stephen,  and  can  give  us  as  an  eye-witness  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  sack  of  Worcester.  Besides  the  horrors  of  civil  war  these 
years  are  remarkable  for  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  cathedrals  or  mon- 
asteries of  Gloucester,  York,  Bath,  and  London,  all  within  sixteen  years. 
The  pictures  of  Henry's  dream,  and  of  his  stormy  crossing  to  England, 
reproduced  from  the  manuscript,  are  curious  and  interesting. 

J.  P.  Gilson. 

Cartulaires  de  VAbbaye  de  Molesme.  Publie  avec  une  Introduction 
Diplomatique,  Historique  et  Geographique  par  Jacques  Laurent. 
Tome  Ier,  Introduction.  (Paris  :  Picard.  1907.) 
This  handsome  volume  consists  entirely  of  prolegomena,  and  tantalises 
the  reader  by  constant  references  to  the  text  of  the  cartularies,  for  which 
we  have  still  to  wait.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  conclusions  which  M.  Laurent  has  drawn  from  his  rich  storehouse 
of  unpublished  material.  We  can  only  express  our  admiration  of  the 
form  in  which  his  researches  have  been  published,  and  indicate  the  field 
which  they  cover.  The  cartularies  in  question  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  The  earlier  of  the  two  was  compiled  about 
1142,  the  later  towards  the  year  1250.  They  have  been  used  by  some  of 
the  historians  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  notably  by  M.  Ernest  Petit 
for  his  monumental  history  of  the  Capetian  dukes  of  Burgundy ;  and 
many  extracts  have  been  published  at  various  times.  Duchesne  and 
Du  Cange,  Martene  and  Durand,  D'Achery  and  Briot  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  scholars  by  whom  they  have  been  studied.  But  M.  Laurent 
has  the  honour  of  being  their  first  editor.  The  documents  of  the  two 
collections  are  nearly  a  thousand  in  number.  They  include  two  royal 
diplomas  and  forty-three  papal  letters.  Episcopal  and  seignorial  charters 
are  however  the  most  numerous,  forming  about  one-half  of  the  whole. 
With  the  help  of  these  it  is  possible  to  elucidate  many  doubtful  points  in 
the  feudal  and  genealogical  history  of  the  diocese  of  Langres.  To  this 
subject  M.  Laurent  devotes  a  large  amount  of  space,  and  he  gives  two 
maps  of  the  diocese,  showing  the  fiefs  and  religious  houses  in  the  years 
1000  and  1267  respectively. 

The  history  of  Molesme  itself  is  most  interesting  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  the  cradle  of  the  Cistercian 
movement.  Founded  in  1075  by  the  lords  of  Maligny,  it  was  for  some 
time  poor  and  obscure  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  exponents  of  the 
new  monastic  spirit.  But  in  1083  a  new  epoch  began.  The  patronage 
of  the  bishop  of  Langres  brought  St.  Kobert  and  his  monks  into 
notoriety.  Gifts  were  showered  upon  them  ;  they  became  in  ten  years 
a  rich  and  laxly  disciplined  community.  The  severer  spirits  seceded  to 
found  Citeaux.  St.  Robert  himself  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
return  and  to  continue  the  government  of  the  house  which  owes  its 
reputation  to  his  virtues.     After  his  death  Molesme  never  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  find  an  abbot  of  genius.  It  became  the  headquarters  of  a 
large  congregation  of  monks  which  was  dispersed  among  sixty-four 
priories  in  eighteen  dioceses  ;  it  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  nuns  of 
Jully  and  their  eight  dependent  priories.  But  it  played  a  secondary 
part  in  the  monastic  movement.  The  abbots  of  the  twelfth  century 
maintained  a  close  connexion  with  Clairvaux ;  but  under  those  of  the 
thirteenth  century  there  was  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  a  decline  of 
spiritual  enthusiasm.  The  order  of  Molesme  was  ruled  on  constitutional 
principles  ;  the  general  chapter  exercised  a  close  supervision  over  the 
abbot  and  effectually  prevented  him  from  initiating  a  vigorous  reform. 
Even  the  finances  suffered  under  this  system,  although  they  were  to  a 
certain  extent  restored  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  charters  of 
Molesme  do  not  therefore  possess  the  same  interest  as  those  of  Citeaux. 
They  do  not  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  history  of  an  institution 
which  dominates  contemporary  thought.  They  serve  rather  to  illustrate 
the  normal  administration  of  a  wealthy  house,  the  normal  decline  of  a 
small  religious  order.  These  however  are  subjects  of  some  importance 
for  the  historian.  As  a  specimen  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  charters  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  list,  given  by 
M.  Laurent  on  p.  138,  of  transactions  between  the  abbey  and  various 
crusaders.  This  shows,  among  other  points,  that  Molesme  did  not  neglect 
opportunities  of  buying  and  taking  in  pledge  the  lands  of  crusaders  who 
were  embarrassed  for  ready  money.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Charters,  Bulls,  and  other  Bocuments  relating  to  the  Abbey  of  Inchaff ray, 
chiefly  from  the  Originals  in  the  Charter  Chest  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull. 
Edited  by  William  Alexander  Lindsay,  K.C.,  Windsor  Herald  ; 
John  Dowden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  John  Maitland 
Thomson,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  A.  Constable,  for  the  Scottish 
History  Society.  1908.) 
Few  monastic  chartularies  have  had  such  special  attention  as  thafc  of  the 
Augustinian  house  of  Inchaffray  or  the  Isle  of  Masses  {Insula  Missarum) 
on  the  railway  line  between  Perth  and  Crieff  near  Madderty  station.  In 
1847  a  transcript  by  Henry  Drummond,  collated  with  the  original 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Kinnoull,  was  printed  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club  with  a  preface  by  Cosmo  Innes,  a  scholar  of  judgment  and  experi- 
ence. Another  edition  of  the  charters,  bulls,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  same  house  and  covering  the  same  period  has  now  been 
issued  by  the  Scottish  History  Society  under  the  care  of  three  editors 
whose  knowledge  of  the  work  they  have  severally  undertaken  may  be 
regarded  as  unequalled  in  Scotland.  The  origin  of  the  new  edition  can 
be  traced  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  custody  of  some  boxes  of  charters  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  earl  of  Kinnoull  for  tabulation  and  arrangement.  Among 
these  were  found  many  of  the  original  charters  and  bulls  to  Inchaffray, 
the  majority  of  which  had  been  entered  in  the  register  or  chartulary  of 
the  house.  The  discovery  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  an 
edition  of  the  original  deeds  with  much  illustrative  matter  was  under- 
taken. The  difficulty  of  three  editors  engaged  on  one  task,  though  perhaps 
formidable  in  contemplation,  has  been  happily  surmounted,  for  a  scheme 
of  work  seems  to  have  been  pre-arranged  that  the  special  knowledge  of 
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each  editor  might  be  utilised  and  combined.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  there  has  been  no  repetition  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
work,  overlapping  has  been  reduced  to  very  modest  dimensions.  Bishop 
Dowden  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  ecclesiastical  notes,  Mr.  Maitland 
Thomson  for  the  charter  lore,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  for  the  genealogy  of  the 
founder  and  other  benefactors.  In  each  department  there  are  abundant 
evidences  of  wide  knowledge  and  accurate  scholarship. 

The  first  place  in  the  discussion  is  naturally  given  to  Bishop  Dowden, 
who  examines  the  deeds  in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
church  during  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  religious  community  of  the  old  order  had  been  in  existence  at 
Inchafifray  in  1200  when  earl  Gilbert  of  Strathern  founded  the  priory  of 
Austin  canons  in  its  place.  It  is  conjectured  with  much  probability  that 
the  old  community  was  of  the  Culdee  type  and  that  some  of  the  brethren 
were  averse  to  the  change.  In  this  transaction  we  have  a  comparatively 
late  instance  of  the  absorption  of  the  old  Celtic  organisation  by  one  of 
the  religious  communities  introduced  into  Scotland  under  Anglo-Norman 
influence.  The  brethren  of  Inchaffray  had  little  power  to  resist  the  will 
of  their  wealthy  neighbour  and  benefactor,  but  it  would  appear  that  when 
the  project  of  converting  their  house  into  a  community  of  canons  regular 
became  known  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  apostolic  see  praying  for  papal 
protection.  The  protest  was,  however,  of  no  avail.  By  the  foundation 
charter  of  Earl  Gilbert,  the  first  prior  was  empowered  to  choose  the  new 
canons,  a  privilege  almost  unique  in  foundations  of  this  kind,  but  there 
is  no  certain  indication  that  any  of  the  brethren  of  the  former  house  were 
admitted.  The  charters  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  parochial 
system  in  Scotland,  though  one  hesitates  to  believe  that  its  establishment 
in  the  district  of  Strathern  had  anything  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Dunblane.  Instances  of  the  foundation  of  parochial  churches 
seem  to  be  rarer  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Only  in  one  case,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed  in  these  charters,  is  there  mention  of  actual  endowment, 
namely,  the  church  of  St.  Cathan,  Abruthven,  which  received  its  terrain 
dotem  from  Earl  Ferteth,  who  died  in  1171.  But  did  not  the  church  of 
St.  Cathan  exist  before  it  received  land  in  endowment  from  the  earl? 
The  charters  make  this  point  clear.  The  five  churches  with  which  the 
priory  was  enriched  in  1200  had  already  lands  and  tithes  and  other 
parochial  dues.  That  the  parochial  system  was  firmly  established  in 
Scotland  at  this  date  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrews  could  not  be  divided  and  a  new  parochial  church  built  in 
1198  without  the  licence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  which  have  many  affinities  with  Scotland,  there  is  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  parochial  system  underwent  a  gradual  process  of  expansion 
after  their  recovery  by  the  Norman  kings.  Lay  magnates  founded 
churches  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  with  the  feudal  lordship 
as  the  precise  limits  of  the  parish  ;  and  in  the  case  of  forest  lands, 
assarted  as  time  went  on,  parishes  were  set  out  and  the  burden  of  religious 
provision  laid  on  the  grantees  of  the  tithes.  Bishop  Dowden  has  not  told 
us  anything  of  the  official  relations  between  the  new  foundation  of  Austin 
canons  and  the  bishop  of  Dunblane.  Was  the  right  of  visitation  reserved 
by  Bishop  Jonathan  in  his  confirmation  charter,  or  is  there  any  record  of 
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episcopal  visitation  before  or  after  the  prior  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
an  abbot  ?  The  peculiar  history  of  the  see  of  Dunblane  at  this  period 
and  the  change  of  the  priory  to  an  abbey  invest  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
episcopal  relations  with  the  canons  of  Inchaffray  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

The  charters  in  this  volume  also  introduce  us  to  the  transition  period 
when  thanage  and  other  native  tenures  were  superseded  by  the  feudal 
system.  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  co-editors  discuss  the  tenurial  problems 
with  modesty  and  discretion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise 
tenure  of  the  thane,  the  churches  within  his  fee  belonged  to  the  earl  who 
granted  them  to  the  monastery.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
earl's  patronage  of  the  see  of  Strathern,  afterwards  called  Dunblane.  If 
the  evidences  favour  the  assumption  that  it  was  founded  by  a  subject — 
that  is,  one  of  the  earls — the  legal  fiction  of  patronage  resulted,  just  as  it 
did  with  English  monastic  houses,  when  the  advowson,  as  it  was  called, 
passed  down  like  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  to  the  successor  of  the  founder. 
But  patronage  of  this  kind  did  not  carry  with  it  the  nomination  of  the 
bishop  any  more  than  English  patronage  involved  the  choice  of  abbot  or 
prior.  It  is  well  known  that  the  claim  of  the  lords  of  Galloway  to  appoint 
the  bishops  of  Whithern  could  not  be  sustained.  Nor  can  we  see  cause 
for  hesitation  in  accepting  the  earldom  of  Strathern  as  a  county  palatine, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  Scotland,  seeing  that  it  had 
all  the  features  of  a  quasi-sovereign  fief.  But  these  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  the  many  interesting  points  raised  by  this  valuable  collec- 
tion. The  biographical  notices  of  the  earls  of  Strathern  and  of  their 
principal  vassals,  many  of  whose  names  appear  as  benefactors  of  the 
abbey  or  witnesses  of  the  charters,  are  of  great  value  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  earldom  in  Scottish  history.  The  grant  of  Balmacgillon 
by  the  canons  to  Maurice  de  Moravia  of  Drumsargard  in  1339  raises  a 
vexed  question  in  the  descent  of  the  earldom.  Was  this  Maurice  identical 
with  the  Maurice  of  '  Brunsergarthen '  who  obtained  the  papal  dispensation 
in  the  same  year  to  marry  Joan  countess  of  Strathern,  and  therefore  the 
Maurice  who  was  created  earl  in  1344  ?  Mr.  Lindsay  appears  to  take 
this  view,  but  he  distinguishes  him  from  the  Maurice  de  Moravia  who 
was  a  resolute  opponent  of  Balliol  and  the  English  in  1335-6.  The 
distinction  however  cannot  be  upheld.  There  is  an  unprinted  charter 
in  Cockermouth  Castle,  dated  at  Perth  on  2  December  1336,  whereby 
Edward,  king  of  Scots,  granted  to  Anthony  de  Lucy,  knight,  the  barony 
of  '  Dromsirgard  '  and  all  the  lands  of  Maurice  de  Moravia  ultra  mare 
Scoticanum  towards  the  south,  together  with  the  barony  of  '  Carmenoc  ' 
which  belonged  to  Patrick  de  Dunbar,  lately  earl  of  March,  which 
baronies  had  come  into  the  king's  hand  by  forfeiture  of  the  said  Maurice 
and  Patrick,  his  enemies  and  rebels. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of  these  charters  without  feeling 
admiration  for  the  learning  and  skill  that  mark  their  arrangement  and 
interpretation.  Students  would  have  been  more  grateful  to  the  editors 
had  they  placed  the  explanatory  notes  under  the  charters  to  which  they 
refer  rather  than  in  a  special  appendix.  In  a  book  printed  for  the 
members  of  a  learned  society  abstracts  of  the  charters  in  English  seem 
superfluous.     There  is  a  full  list  of  the  superiors  of  the  convent  and  also 
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lists  of  the  bishops  of  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  seals  have  been  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Macdonald 
and  the  philology  of  place-names  by  Professor  Mackinnon.  A  good  map 
of  Inchaffray  and  the  surrounding  district,  a  reproduction  of  an  old 
engraving  showing  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  in  1794,  and  a  sheaf  of  thirty- two 
facsimiles  of  charters,  bulls  and  seals  comprise  the  illustrations.  The 
misprints  are  few,  but  some  of  these  (pp.  liii,  lxxvii,  160-5),  which  give 
wrong  references  or  misdate  charters,  are  unfortunate. 

James  Wilson. 

The  Making  of  Ireland  and  its  Undoing,  1200-1600. 
By  Alice  Stopford  Green.  (London  :  Macmillan.  1908.) 
1  It  is  the  object  of  these  studies,'  writes  Mrs.  Green,  '  to  gather  together 
some  records  of  the  civilisation  of  Ireland  before  the  immense  destruction 
of  the  Tudor  wars  ;  to  trace  her  progress  in  industry,  in  wealth,  and  in 
learning  ;  and  to  discover  the  forces  which  ruined  this  national  life.'  In 
carrying  out  her  object  Mrs.  Green  has  confined  her  inquiry  almost 
entirely  to  the  four  centuries  which  followed  the  Anglo-Norman  settle- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  She  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  picture  of  Ireland  drawn  by  writers  of  the  conquering  race,  or  to 
be  derived  from  the  accounts  of  contemporary  soldiers  and  statesmen, 
and  indeed  the  picture  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  Irish 
annals  themselves — a  picture  of  a  poor  country  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation 
and  wealth,  and  torn  by  tribal  conflicts  and  intestine  wars — is  not  a  true 
portrait ;  that  during  the  period  in  question  there  are  evidences  of  con- 
siderable trade,  industries,  learning,  and  culture  in  Ireland ;  that  in  fact 
there  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  and 
thriving  Ireland  '  in  the  making,'  which  was  '  undone  '  by  the  greed  of 
Tudor  merchants  and  the  villainy  of  Tudor  statesmen.  The  book  is  not 
a  general  history  of  the  four  centuries  surveyed,  not  even  a  regular 
history  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  during  the  period.  Facts  and  events 
are  not  treated  in  chronological  sequence,  and  though  dates  are  plentifully 
sprinkled  in  the  margin,  periods  are  often  intermingled  in  a  confusing 
manner.  It  is  however  a  book  which  calls  for  careful  attention.  We 
should  expect  from  the  author,  and  in  spite  of  grave  faults  we  have 
obtained,  an  illuminating  treatment  of  the  life  and  trade  of  medieval 
Ireland,  and  though  she  does  not  claim  an  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with 
Gaelic  literature  she  is  herself  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gael  that  we  may  be  sure  Gaelic  culture  does  not  suffer  at  her  hands. 
Mrs.  Green  complains  that  historians  of  Ireland  have  given  a  false  picture 
of  the  country  by  seeking  out  '  every  element  of  political  instability,  every 
trace  of  private  disorder,  every  act  of  personal  violence,  every  foreign 
slander,'  while  'neglecting  all  indications  of  industry  or  virtue.'  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  many  modern  writers  are  really  open  to  this 
charge.  They  have  made  the  most  of  every  indication  of  virtue  and 
industry  they  could  find,  but  they  are  confronted  with  the  awkward  fact 
that  the  native  annalists  themselves  have  recorded  little  that  does  not 
come  under  the  first  three  of  the  heads  named.  Mrs.  Green's  book  at 
any  rate  should  do  something  to  correct  the  balance,  for  it  leaves  out  all 
hint  of  disturbance  or  discord  in  Ireland  except  that  caused  by  English 
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interference.  Mrs.  Green  has  been  more  successful  than  previous  writers 
in  marshalling  evidences  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Ireland,  but  she  has 
not,  we  think,  frankly  given  the  credit  of  that  commercial  enterprise  to 
the  race  to  whose  energy  and  leading  its  beginnings  and  early  promise 
were  almost  entirely  due. 

As  we  have  intimated,  Mrs.  Green  has  not  dealt,  except  incidentally, 
with  evidences  of  pre-Norman  civilisation  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  she 
thought  that  this  subject  had  been  adequately  treated  by  other  writers. 
We  cannot  affect  to  regret  the  limitation,  as  the  few  allusions  made  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  she  has  paid  little  attention  to  this  period. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  stating  that  the 
harbours  of  Ireland  *  were  better  known  than  those  of  Britain  from  the 
frequency  of  commerce  and  merchants  '  (p.  1).  Where,  we  ask,  is  the 
evidence  of  '  a  remarkable  movement  in  the  twelfth  century  towards  an 
organised  national  life '  (p.  3)  ?  At  this  period  of  anarchy  Ireland  had 
not  even  a  nominal  ardriyh,  but  only  ■  kings  with  opposition,'  and  to  the 
usual  tribal  conflicts  were  added  the  more  wasteful  struggles  between  the 
provinces  for  the  mastery.  Again  O'Conor's  bridges  across  the  Shannon, 
dating  from  1120,  are  quoted,  not  for  the  first  time,  as  though  they  were 
peaceful  works  for  promoting  friendly  intercourse  and  commerce,  whereas, 
according  to  the  Irish  annalists,  they  were  built  '  that  he  [O'Conor]  might 
at  his  pleasure  have  access  to  take  the  spoils  of  Westmeath,'  or  '  for  the 
purpose  of  making  incursions  into  Meath.'  No  wonder  we  read  that 
these  twelfth-century  bridges,  which  were  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work 
and  were  frequently  re-constructed,  were  in  each  case  destroyed  at  the 
first  opportunity  by  the  rulers  of  the  territory  threatened  thereby.  The 
assertions  that  Shanid  Castle  was  built  by  the  Irish  (p.  61),  that  Roderick 
O'Conor's  wonderful  castle  at  Tuam  was  so-called  because  '  vaulted  and 
built  with  more  elegance  than  usual  in  those  times,'  and  that  the  stately 
church  of  Limerick  was  '  built  by  Irish  hands  a  generation  before  the 
coming  of  the  English  '  (p.  23)  will  not  commend  themselves  to  modern 
antiquaries.  When  we  come  to  evidences  of  trade,  &c,  in  post-Norman 
times  we  are  at  once  puzzled  by  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  words  Irish  and 
Irishmen.  In  two  or  three  passages  Mrs.  Green  seems  expressly  to  include 
in  the  term  Irishmen  persons  of  Norman  or  English  descent,  and  to  state, 
as  was  the  fact,  that  the  Tudor  wars  were  to  a  large  extent  directed 
almost  indiscriminately  against  people  of  both  races,  the  Hibemi  and  the 
Hibcmiores  ;  but  when  dealing  with  the  evidences  of  civilisation  there  is 
a  constant  suggestion,  frequent  implication,  and  occasional  assertion  that 
by  Irish  and  Irishmen  is  meant  Gaelic  and  Gaels.  If  this  is  not  what  is 
meant  much  of  the  argument  is  beside  the  point ;  if  it  is  what  is  meant 
many  of  the  statements  made  and  inferences  drawn  are  incorrect  and 
misleading.  Thus  when  the  Normans  invaded  the  country  it  is  pretty 
certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  seaport  towns  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  there  were  no  towns  in  any  relevant  sense  in  Ireland  at  all. 
There  were  certain  ecclesiastical  centres  which  might  in  a  loose  sense  be 
called  towns,  but  of  any  trading  centres,  other  than  Scandinavian,  there 
is  little  or  no  evidence.  The  seaport  towns  enumerated  as  proofs  of  Irish 
trade  (pp.  14-26)  were  probably  all  of  either  Scandinavian  or  Anglo-Irish 
origin,  and  their  trade  owed  all  its  importance  to  Anglo-Irish  enterprise. 
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A  special  effort  is  made  to  show  that  Galway  was  largely  a  Gaelic 
town,  and  that  its  trade  was  largely  due   to   the    Gaels.      The   state- 

Iment  that  '  before  the  coming  of  the  English  Galway  had  traded  under 
the  protection  of  Irish  tribes '  (p.  21),  or  that  *.  the  town  had  risen 
under  the  protection  of  the  O'Briens  of  Aran,'  1100-1600  (p.  184),  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  misleading.  There  probably  was  no  more  than  a 
little  fishing  village  at  Galway  and  an  Irish  chin  belonging  to  the 
O'Flaherties  when  the  English  came.  In  fact  that  the  town  owed  all  its 
importance  to  the  de  Burghs  and  the  colony  they  introduced  there  has 
never  been  seriously  doubted.  *  In  the  time  of  Walter  and  Richard,  the 
first  and  second  earls  of  Ulster,'  says  Hardiman,  '  Galway  increased 
considerably  in  trade  and  population,  owing  principally  to  their  presence 
and  consequent  protection  against  Fedlim  O 'Conor,  his  successors,  and 
the  surrounding  Irish.'  About  1270  the  town  was  walled,  and  the  foreign 
trade  improved  considerably  under  the  so-called  '  Tribes  of  Galway,'  who 
were,  in  all  probability  without  exception,  of  either  Norman,  English,  or 
Welsh  extraction.  It  is  true  that  in  1575  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  mayor  of  Galway  and  the  chief  of  the  O'Briens  of  Aran  by 
which  the  Galway  merchants  secured  the  good  offices  of  the  O'Briens  in 
guarding  the  bay  against  pirates,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  renewal 
of  an  old  standing  arrangement,  but  in  no  other  sense  did  the  town  or 
the  trade  rise  under  their  protection.  Mrs.  Green  is  probably  justified  in 
supposing  that  the  citizens  of  Galway,  like  those  of  other  Anglo-Irish 
towns,  strove  to  live  on  good  terms  with  their  Gaelic  neighbours,  and 
were  not  quite  so  exclusive  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  but  she 
altogether  exaggerates  the  part  that  the  Gael  took  in  promoting  her 
trade.  It  is  often  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  origin  of  family  names,  but 
Mrs.  Green  will  not,  we  think,  be  supported  by  serious  genealogists  in 
claiming  as  Gaelic  such  names  as  Rothe,  Sherlock,  Walshe,  Hacket, 
Lawless,  Ragged,  and  Cowley,  or  probably  any  of  the  names  on  the 
Galway  council  list  of  1542  (p.  186,  n.).  So  of  the  family  of  Athy  (p.  188)  ; 
it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  a  name  taken  from  a  town  in  Ireland 
necessarily  denotes  a  Gael,  In  this  case  it  is  very  improbable.  Another 
special  effort  is  made  to  show  that  the  trade  of  Ardglass  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Ireland  was  largely  due  to  the  Gaels.  '  The  castles  at  Ardglass,' 
we  are  told,  '  show  with  what  tenacity  the  O'Neills  defended  their 
Ardglass  trade,  with  what  determination  the  invaders  sought  to  master 
it '  (p.  15),  the  dates  given  being  1100-1602.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
inversion  of  the  facts.  There  were  no  O'Neills  there  or  anywhere  west 
of  the  Newry  river  and  the  Bann  until  centuries  after  1100.  It  was  John 
de  Courcy  and  the  English  colony  which  he  founded  in  Lecale  that  created 
and  maintained  the  trade  of  Ardglass.  No  doubt  by  the  sixteenth  century 
English  influence  in  Lecale  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  at  one  time  '  black  rent ' 
was  paid  to  the  O'Neills  of  Clandeboy,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
O'Neills  ever  occupied  Ardglass  for  a  lengthened  period,  or  concerned 
themselves  with  the  trade  there  at  all.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  to 
attribute  any  of  the  castles  there  to  them,  and  the  specific  assertion  that 
the  '  New  Works '  there  were  erected  by  Shane  O'Neill  seems  highly 
improbable,  and  should  be  authenticated  by  something  better  than  an 
unsupported  statement  in  Grose's  Antiquities,  which  at  the  same  time 
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actually  refers  them  to  the  year  1570,  when  Shane  had  been  three  years 
dead. 

Of  the  wide  spread  fame  of  Irish  industries  Mrs.  Green  has  collected 
some  interesting  examples.  Irish  serge,  for  instance,  was  known  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Irish  mantles,  friezes,  and 
linen  seem  to  have  been  widely  exported  (pp.  54-5).  That  these  and 
other  fabrics  were  largely  the  products  of  native  hands  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose.  Irish  workers  and  craftsmen  of  all  kinds  were 
probably  at  all  times  readily  employed.  Mrs.  Green  regards  the  ruin  of 
Irish  trade  and  industries  as  the  result  of  '  an  invasion  of  trading 
speculators '  from  England,  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII 
(p.  123),  and  developing  under  Elizabeth  into  a  '  new  trade  war  by 
land  and  sea.'  There  was  a  deliberate  pillaging  of  Ireland  with  intent  to 
reduce  her  to  beggary.  We  cannot  follow  Mrs.  Green  here  through  all 
her  bitter  accusations.  We  should  be  more  inclined  to  examine  their 
justice  if  they  were  less  violently  expressed.  To  analyse  fully  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  Irish  trade  would  involve  a  many-sided  inquiry,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  principal  restriction  on  it  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  was  the  increasing  anarchy  into  which 
Ireland  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  that  the  ravages  caused  by  the  rebellions 
in  Desmond  and  Ulster  and  their  ruthless  repression  had  more  to  do 
with  its  decay  than  any  '  commercial  invasion.' 

Mrs.  Green  has  much  to  say  of  Gaelic  culture  and  learning.  When 
we  turn  to  the  picture  as  drawn  by  a  Gaelic  poet  of  an  undoubted  Gaelic 
household,  that  of  Cuchonnacht  Maguire  at  Enniskillen,  we  find  indeed 
a  primitive  type  of  civilisation  depicted,  but  one  which  could  not  be 
described  as  '  savage  '  in  the  modern  connotation  of  the  word.  A  hospitable 
mansion  crowded  with  warriors,  minstrels,  poets,  ladies  embroidering, 
artificers  working  at  the  various  articles  required  by  the  chief.  Part  of 
the  day  spent  in  listening  to  romances,  comparing  genealogies,  drinking, 
and  music.  Next  day  is  varied  by  a  foray,  and  the  idyllic  picture  is  marred 
to  our  thinking  by  the  women's  wail  for  those  who  will  never  return,  the 
prisoners  with  slashed  faces  led  in,  the  loot  of  price,  and  the  cattle- spoil. 
Mrs.  Green  with  characteristic  assumption  calls  this  '  the  spoil  of  an 
English  camp,  of  a  foreign  planter's  fort,  of  the  house  of  an  Irish  renegade  ' 
(p.  78).  0' Grady's  Catalogue,  from  which  her  account  is  abbreviated,  says 
nothing  of  this,  and  unfortunately  for  her  view  the  State  correspondence 
and  his  own  letters  show  that  this  Maguire,  like  his  father  before  him, 
was  in  general  loyal  to  the  Government,  to  which  he  gave  information, 
and  opposed  to  his  over-lord  O'Neill — in  fact,  what  Mrs.  Green  would 
call  a  renegade.  (See  in  particular  his  letters  to  Perrot  under  dates 
12  January  and  28  August  1586,  about  the  date  assigned  for  the  poem.) 
So  far  from  having  his  '  land  scorched  and  withered  by  the  fire-brands 
of  English  troops  and  parcelled  out  by  their  measuring  rods,'  presumably 
to  adventurers  (p.  319),  he  was  one  of  those  who  surrendered  and 
received  a  free  grant  of  his  lands,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  Queen  with 
various  commissions  (Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  4682,  4809).  Assumptions  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  made  throughout  the  book  and  tend  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  writer's  use  of  authorities.  Thus  we  are  piteously  told  of  '  the 
terrific  song  of  Hugh  Maguire's  flight  under  the  fury  of  the  firmament ' 
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[p.  319).  This  was  no  flight,  but  a  winter  hosting  in  January  1600,  told 
,t  length  in  the  Four  Masters,  in  which  he,  now  a  rebel,  accompanied 
Hugh  of  Tyrone  into  Munster,  where  they  warmed  themselves  at  many  a 
flaming  homestead.  Mrs.  Green  has  apparently  assumed  that  the  hard- 
ships described  in  Mangan's  fine  version  of  the  Gaelic  must  have  been 
directly  due  to  his  expulsion  by  the  English.  These  no  doubt  are 
unimportant  slips,  but  they  are  examples  of  Mrs.  Green's  tendency  to  read 
into  her  authorities  what  suits  her  purpose  rather  than  what  is  really  there. 

A  similar  tendency  is  shown  by  her  omitting  to  bring  forward 
perfectly  relevant  testimony  when  it  tells  against  her  case.  Thus  she 
quotes  the  statement  of  Captain  Cuellar,  a  shipwrecked  Armada  com- 
mander, that  '  the  women  are  great  workers  and  housekeepers  after  their 
fashion '  (p.  82),  but  she  does  not  go  on  to  tell  the  story  of  his  treatment 
nor  to  give  his  description  of  the  manner  of  living  of  the  Irish,  their  dress 
and  food,  and  occupation,  though  all  strictly  pertinent.  Captain  Cuellar 
was  robbed  of  all  he  possessed,  stripped  naked,  beaten,  and  forced  by  a 
blacksmith  to  work  before  he  got  shelter  in  the  castle  of  the  M'Clancys. 
Several  other  shipwrecked  Spaniards  were  similarly  treated.  He  was 
altogether  some  nine  months  in  Ireland,  and  travelled  through  purely 
Gaelic  districts  in  Connaught  and  Ulster.  He  always  calls  the  Irish 
!  savages,'  and  says  they  live  '  as  brute  beasts  among  the  mountains,' 
using  just  such  seemingly  extravagant  expressions  as  some  contemporary 
English  writers  are  reviled  for  using.  '  The  chief  inclination  of  these 
people,'  he  adds,  'is  to  be  robbers  and  to  plunder  each  other ;  so  that  no 
day  passes  without  a  call  to  arms  among  them.  For  the  people  in  one 
village  becoming  aware  that  in  another  there  are  cattle  or  other  effects, 
they  immediately  come  armed  in  the  night  and  "go  Santiago"  [attack] 
and  kill  one  another;  and  the  English  from  the  garrisons,  getting  to 
know  who  had  taken  and  robbed  most  cattle,  then  come  down  upon  them 
and  carry  away  the  plunder.'  This  was  at  any  rate  not  written  by  a 
1  Tudor  exterminator,'  covetous  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  but  by  a  cultivated 
Spaniard,  England's  bitter  foe,  and  Ireland's  co-religionist  and  friend. 

Mrs.  Green  has  collected  many  illustrations  of  medieval  learning 
among  the  Irish,  and  has  compiled  a  list  of  men  from  Ireland  who 
studied  at  Oxford.  The  list,  even  of  those  who  rose  to  posts  of  importance, 
is  not  complete.  No  mention  is  made  of  William  of  Drogheda  (floruit  c. 
1250),  whose  hall  (Drawda  Hall)  in  the  High  Street  long  bore  his 
name.  Reference  should  have  been  made  to  the  articles  on  Eichard 
FitzRalph  and  Henry  Crump  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
The  large  majority  of  the  names  in  the  list  are  Anglo-Irish,  but  about  a 
fifth  are  Gaelic.  About  the  year  1422  severe  restrictions  were  placed  by 
statute  on  Irishmen  coming  to  Oxford.  Mrs.  Green  thinks  that  this  was 
done,  not  because  of  the  lawlessness  of  Irish  students,  but '  to  check  Irish 
competitors  in  the  higher  learning,  and  to  ensure  that  the  English  alone 
should  be  qualified  for  administration'  (p.  277).  When  Henry  VIII, 
reversing  the  policy  of  distrust  and  repression,  tried  to  win  over  the  Irish 
chieftains  by  conciliatory  methods,  and,  as  part  of  his  policy,  encouraged 
Irishmen  to  study  law  in  England,  Mrs.  Green  sees  in  his  action  only  a 
cunning  plan,  fortunately  not  successful,  for  'weakening  the  national 
fibre  '  (p.  284).    She  is  equally  ingenious  in  finding  innocent  explanations 
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of  the  apparent  lawlessness  of  the  Irish.  '  When  stories  were  circulated 
of  cattle  snatchings,'  she  says,  '  no  Irish  lawyer  was  called  to  explain  the 
seven  legal  cattle  drivings  that  by  the  Brehon  code  were  exempt  from  the 
charges  and  consequences  of  trespass '  (p.  484).  Does  Mrs.  Green 
seriously  suggest  that  cattle-spoils,  recorded  so  frequently  in  the  Irish 
annals,  are  to  be  explained  as  legal  processes  under  the  Brehon  code  ? 
As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Green  sometimes  interpolates 
her  authorities  to  suit  her  theories  we  may  refer  to  the  resume  of  the 
statute  4  Hen.  V,  c.  vi.  (pp.  268-9,  and  cf.  p.  133).  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  statute  about  lay  lords.  The  aim  of  this  part  of  the  statute 
was  to  prevent  prelates  '  of  the  Irish  nation '  [i.e.  of  Gaelic  extraction], 
who  held  their  dignities  by  special  license,  from  bringing  as  their  servants 
to  the  parliaments  and  councils  held  in  Ireland  '  any  Irish  rebels  of  the 
king  to  become  acquainted  with  the  secrets  and  state  of  the  English,  and 
to  discover  them  to  rebels.'  The  licensed  Gaelic  prelates  must  have  been 
very  few,  and  another  clause  in  the  same  statute  prohibited  their  appoint- 
ment altogether  in  future.  By  omitting  the  word  'rebels,'  and  represent- 
ing the  statute  as  applying  to  lords  and  prelates  generally,  Mrs.  Green 
clears  the  way  for  the  suggestion  that  the  object  was  to  prevent  Irishmen 
from  obtaining  lucrative  posts  as  legal  advisers,  secretaries,  &c,  to  the 
lords  and  prelates  of  parliament.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  were 
many  rebels  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Green  is  not  the  only  writer  who  with 
strange  inconsistency  at  once  glories  in  the  (usually  exaggerated)  assertion 
that  Ireland,  almost  from  sea  to  sea,  was  rebel  at  heart,  and  yet  denounces 
England  for  taking  any  precautions  to  avert  '  the  great  peril  and  mischief 
of  the  loyal  lieges  of  the  king.' 

'  The  spoiling  of  the  rhymers,'  '  the  attack  on  the  lawyers,'  '  the 
suppression  of  the  schools,'  '  the  chaining  of  the  Irish  language  ' — head- 
ings which  naturally  arouse  indignation — are  treated  by  Mrs.  Green  as 
showing  a  deliberate  purpose  to  keep  Ireland  savage  rather  than  civil. 
But  this  explanation,  which  indeed  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  main 
thesis  of  the  book,  will  not  satisfy  historians.  They  will  think  that  the 
Reformation  had  something  to  do  with  the  suppression  of  schools,  and 
those  who  have  read  the  wild  and  whirling  words  with  which  Teig  Dall 
O'Higgin  urges  O'Rourke  to  wipe  out  the  Pale  and  its  inhabitants, '  so  that 
a  woman  from  Meath  may  munch  out  a  morsel  of  her  first  child's  heart,' 
or  even  the  calm  but  bitter  reproaches  of  the  bard  who  wrote  the 
poem  (pp.  355-9)  reviling  the  Irish  chieftains  who  had  submitted  to 
Henry  VIII,  will  better  understand  English  animosity  against  Irish 
minstrels.  Throughout  large  sections  of  this  book,  indeed,  there  is  hardly 
a  passage  which  is  not  turned,  often  quite  unjustifiably,  to  the  discredit  of 
England.  How  much  better  might  Mrs.  Green  have  employed  her 
instinct  for  research,  and  her  many  brilliant  gifts,  if  she  had  soberly  and 
critically  examined  the  causes  which  led  some  of  the  best  minds  of  a  great 
age  in  England  to  adopt  measures  which  often  seem  to  us  harsh  and 
unwise,  and  impelled  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  ruthless  devastation  of 
large  tracts  in  Ireland.  If  it  be  replied  that  the  object  was  to  set  forth 
in  its  true  light  the  case  of  Ireland,  hitherto  darkened  by  malignant 
writers,  we  would  rejoin  that  confidence  in  a  case  is  never  really  won  by 
exaggerated  statements  of  its  merits,  nor  by  angry  abuse  of  the  opposite 
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side.  Mrs.  Green  is  fond  of  quoting  the  Irish  Triads,  and  they  are  often 
worth  quoting.  She  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  according  to  them 
one  of  the  '  three  doors  of  falsehood  '  is  an  '  angry  pleading.'  If  this  book 
is  necessarily  a  pleading,  it  need  not  have  been  an  angry  one. 

GODDARD    H.    ORPEN. 

The  Latins  in  the  Levant :  a  History  of  Frankish  Greece  (1204-1566). 
By  William  Miller,  M.A.     (London  :  John  Murray.     1908.) 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  as  the  first  history  which  is  at  once  readable 
and  nearly  complete  of  the  Latin  states  which  were  established  in  Greece 
and  the  Greek  islands  as  a  consequence  of  the  fourth  crusade.  Almost 
complete  :  for  Crete  is  not  included,  on  the  two  grounds  that  it  is  not  yet 
part  of  the  Greek  kingdom — a  reason  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
cogent — and  that  '  the  history  of  Venetian  Crete  cannot  be  written  till 
the  eighty-seven  volumes  of  the  '  Duca  di  Candia '  documents  at  Venice 
are  published,'  a  reason  which  is  valid  and  sufficient.  The  work,  which 
is  based  on  all  the  published  documents  and  is  abreast  of  recent  investi- 
gations, is  excellently  done.  Notwithstanding  the  compression  and  con- 
ciseness which  were  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  volume  the  text  is  always  readable,  and  the 
arrangement  is  admirable.  The  brief  descriptions,  in  a  couple  of  lines 
or  a  couple  of  words,  of  the  sites  and  monuments  of  Frankish  Greece 
may  indeed  cause  the  reader  to  regret  that  Mr.  Miller  did  not  allow  him- 
self more  room  to  enlarge  on  the  medieval  castles  and  topography,  which 
he  has  studied  so  carefully. 

This  history  definitely  supersedes  Finlay's  chapters  on  the  period  in 
his  History  of  Greece,  but  of  course  Hopf's  work  remains  indispensable 
for  special  students.  A  great  deal  however  in  various  directions  has 
been  done  since  Hopf ,  and  all  the  newer  researches  have  been  utilised  by 
Mr.  Miller.  The  Acta  Aragonensia,  recently  published  by  Finke  and 
containing  a  good  many  documents  relating  to  the  Catalan  Grand  Com- 
pany, appeared  too  late  to  be  consulted  or  mentioned,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  furnish  very  much  that  is  new  and  important.  Mr.  Miller  would 
have  done  well  to  refer  to  Schlumberger's  Sigillographie  when  he  had 
occasion  to  make  use  of  the  evidence  of  seals.  Thus  when  he  observes 
that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  themes  of  Hellas  and  Peloponnesus  were 
united  under  a  governor  who  was  called  praetor,  protopraetor,  or  general, 

he    adds    in    a    note    (p.   6)    that    Trpairoip,    TrpoiTorrpaiTOip    and    o-TpaTTjyos 

all  appear  on  two  seals  cited  by  Lambros  (in  At  'A^vat  -n-epl  to 
tcAos  k.t.X.).  In  the  first  place  this  is  not  correct,  for  -n-paiTiop  does  not 
occur  on  either  of  the  seals  in  question.  The  seal  of  Gregory  has 
a  Trperaypi  (that  is  7rpcoT07rpero/jt) ,  and  the  other  was  read  by  Lambros 
7rpoTo)(7rpaLTO)pi)  Ken  ((x^paTiyui.  But,  as  Schlumberger  observed,  the 
combination  7rpwro7rpaiT(op  kuI  o-TpaTrjyos  is  impossible,  and  therefore  he 
rightly  concluded  that  the  restoration  of  Lambros  was  wrong.1  He 
has  since  discovered  the  true  legend :  irpoTU)<nra[0'  kou  o-T]paTiyw.'2  The 
title  TT/oatTwp    however  is  found   on   other   seals.     That   of   Eumathius 

Philocales,3      pLeya\<i)$ovKi      /cat      irpaiTopi    EAAaSos     /cat    UcXoTrovvyja-ov ,     is 
1  Sig.  p.  191.       *  See  Melanges  d' Archdologie  byzantine,  p.  225.        8  Sig.  p.  190, 
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worth  noticing  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Miller's  remarks  (p.  107)  as  to 
the  title  of  '  duke  of  Athens  '  and  the  statement  of  Nicephoras  Gregoras 
on  the  subject.  In  the  metrical  inscription  on  the  seal  of  Leo  Sguros 
referred  to  on  p.  10,  %yovp6v  must  be  meant  for  %yovp5>v  (depending  on 
U  yivovs,  so  Schlumberger) .  In  several  places  the  author  illustrates 
the  corruption  of  Greek  proper  names  by  Franks  and  Italians  (for 
instance,  pp.  22, 158-9,  576).  It  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  Negroponte 
that  the  change  of  Euripos  to  Egripos,  Gripos  was  made  by  Greek  lips 
and  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  ninth  century,  as  is  proved  by  o  apxw 
XpYj-rrov  in  the  naval  document  of  a.d.  902  preserved  in  Const,  Porph. 
De  Cerimoniis,  ii.  44,  p.  657,  17.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
Stampalia  should  not  be  simply  equated  with  Astypalaia,  which  it 
represents.  We  do  not  imply  that  Mr.  Miller  meant  to  equate  them 
literally,  but  his  readers  might  be  warned  that  the  st  in  the  old  name  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  st  in  the  new.  Evidently  Astypalaea  was  locally 
abbreviated  to  Palaia,  and  \  Trj(v)  HdXatav  (so  accented,  we  suppose) 
became  Stampalia  precisely  as  '?  rrj(v)  7roA.1v  became  Stambul.  And,  by 
the  way,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  Turks  got  their  '  Stambul '  through 
the  Latins  ? 

The  bibliography  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  and  the  labour 
of  composing  it  would  not  have  been  much  increased,  if  the  dates  of 
publication  had  been  given  in  all  cases.  And  it  is  not  of  much  use  to 
give  a  mere  list  of  the  periodicals  in  which  the  author  has  consulted 
articles.  Many  articles  are  more  important  than  some  of  the  independ- 
ent publications.  It  would  be  of  real  service  to  the  reader,  for  instance, 
to  be  informed  that  there  is  a  valuable  commentary  by  Adamantiu  on  the 
Chronicle  of  Morea  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  AcXrtov  t/}s  iorop«o}s  k-al 
tdvoXoyiKrjs  eratpcas  (1906). 

What  one  misses  most  in  Mr.  Miller's  book  is  a  consideration  of  the 
connexion  between  the  events  which  he  records  so  well  and  the  wider 
issues  of  European  politics.  There  is  no  reference  to  Norden's  brilliant 
work,  which,  whatever  criticisms  may  be  passed  on  his  conclusions,  has 
the  merit  of  bringing  into  a  connected  view  the  political  and  diplomatic 
problems  in  relation  to  the  eastern  empire,  which  had  become  a  distinct 
and  important  element  in  the  European  situation  since  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Mr.  Miller  may  properly  urge  the  limitations  of  size 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  his  work ;  and  we  only  wish  to  point  out  that 
he  has  left  room  for  a  diplomatic  history  of  the  Latin  states  of  the  Levant. 
Should  any  one  undertake  that  task  he  will  find  Mr.  Miller's  volume  a 
most  helpful  guide.  No  living  student  has  more  thoroughly  mastered 
the  details  of  the  period.  The  work  is  as  trustworthy  and  solid  as  it  is 
clear  and  pleasant  to  read.  J.  B.  Bury. 

The  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London.  Temp.  Henry  ZZZ-1908.  With 
Notes  on  the  Parliamentary  Representation  of  the  City,  the  Aldermen 
and  the  Livery  Companies,  the  Aldermanic  Veto,  Aldermanic  Baronets 
and  Knights,  &c.  By  A.  B.  Beaven,  M.A.  Published  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London.     (London  :  Eden  Fisher.     1908.) 

Everyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  study  the  history  of  London  must 
have  felt  the  need  of  some  compendium  of  municipal  office-holders.    It 
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is  to  the  absence  of  such  a  guide  rather  than  to  any  other  cause  that  we 
must' attribute  the  deficiencies  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
to  which  Mr.  Beaven  is  careful  to  direct  attention.  However  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  any  one  to  overlook  in  future  such  minutiae.  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Beaven  supplies  lists  of  the  aldermen  ward  by  ward,  with 
full  particulars  of  dates  of  election,  term  of  office,  kc.  The  lists  of 
mayors,  sheriffs,  and  corporate  officials  are  reserved  for  a  second  volume. 
The  work  must  have  involved  a  vast  amount  of  patient  search  in  the 
Guildhall  records,  and  the  result  is  distinguished  by  a  praiseworthy 
accuracy.  After  testing  it  with  some  care  I  have  found  only  a  few  small 
errors.  William  Estfeld  was  mayor  in  1437-8,  not  1438-9  (p.  256). 
The  note  on  Lovekyn  (p.  38G)  should  have  explained  that  he  was  mayor 
from  January  13G6  to  October  1367.  John  de  Gisors,  the  mayor  of 
1311,  probably  died  in  1351,  not  in  1329,  as  stated  on  p.  379.  Constantine 
'  iuvenis,'  the  sheriff  of  1212-3,  is  the  Constantine  Fitz  Alulf  of  1222 
(p.  3G6).  John  de  Bauquell  is  throughout  called  '  Banquell ' ;  the  true 
form  of  the  name  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  ancestor  of 
the  later  Bakewells.  The  list  of  aldermen  by  their  wards  is  followed  by 
supplementary  lists  even  more  elaborate  than  those  indicated  in  the 
title.  It  was  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  devote  several  pages  to  a  list 
of  aldermen  who  sat  in  parliament  for  other  constituencies  than  the 
City,  or  to  an  account  of  aldermanic  votes  in  parliament.  The  space 
thus  occupied  might  with  advantage  have  been  used  for  completing  in 
the  present  volume  the  valuable  chronological  list  of  aldermen,  which 
here  stops  short  at  1399. 

To  this  list  is  prefixed  an  excursus  on  the  aldermen  before  1220. 
This  might  be  more  complete,  and  include  persons  like  Geoffrey, 
the  alderman  of  Langebord,1  or  even  the  aldermen  of  the  adulterine 
guilds  in  1180.2  Mr.  Beaven,  when  dealing  with  the  ward  document 
in  'Liber  L.'  at  St.  Paul's,  adopts  Mr.  Loftie's  erroneous  date  of 
before  1115.  Mr.  Round  has  shown3  that  the  date  must  be  later 
than  1122,  and  was  probably  about  1130.  Nor  should  Mr.  Loftie's 
identification  of  the  wards  in  this  list  have  been  set  forth  with  such 
confidence.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
dogmatise  on  it,  since  we  do  not  know  whether  the  list  includes  all 
the  then  existing  wards,  or  how  far  the  boundaries  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  later  wards.  For  '  Brocesgange '  Mr.  Loftie  hesitates 
between  Walbrook  and  Dowgate.  Mr.  Beaven  observes  that  the  fact 
that  '  Brocesgange '  extended  to  the  Thames  seems  to  point  to  Dowgate, 
and  would  identify  Walbrook  with  the  '  Warda  Herberti ' ;  but  the 
'Warda  Herberti'  included  the  land  of  William  de  Pontearch,  whose 
house  is  elsewhere  described  as  contra  seldas  de  Dovegata.  It  is  simpler 
to  suppose  that  the  boundaries  were  not  finally  fixed  in  1130  than  to 
reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions.  For  '  Warda  Haconis '  Mr. 
Beaven  follows  Mr.  Loftie  in  taking  Broad  Street ;  but,  since  this  ward 
included  the  Jewry,  it  must  have  corresponded  rather  with  Coleman 
Street.  The  '  Warda  Reimundi '  may  then  be  Broad  Street  (or  Lothbury). 
Mr.  Beaven  has  overlooked  Mr.  Round's  very  probable  conjecture  that 

1  Ancient  Deeds,  A.  5853.  -  Madox,  Hist.  Exchequer,  i.  562. 

3  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  436. 
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the  terra  Gialle  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Guildhall ;  consequently 
he  has  no  suggestion  for  the  l  Warda  Brichmarii  Bordarii,'  and  thinks 
Bassishaw  was  not  at  this  time  one  of  the  City  wards.  I  am  very  far 
from  putting  forward  my  own  suggestions  as  authoritative,  but  they  will 
show  how  uncertain  is  the  evidence  for  some  of  those  adopted  by  Mr. 
Beaven.  At  another  place  (p.  160)  Mr.  Beaven  makes  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  ward  names  when  he  notes  that 
Langbourn  is  called  Lombard  Street  ward  in  a  document  of  1898  ;  this 
is  a  fresh  piece  of  evidence  to  show  that  '  Langeburn '  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  'Langebord.'  C.  L.  Kingsford. 

Aus  Kanzlei  unci  Kammer ;  Erbrterungen  zur  Kurialen  Rof-  unci  Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte  im  XIII.,  XIV.,  unci  XV.  Jahrkunclert^  von 
PauIi  Maria  Baumgarten.  Bullatores ;  Taxatores  Domorum ; 
Cursores.  (Freiburg :  Herder.  1907.) 
Monsignore  Baumgarten  is  favourably  known  to  English  readers  from 
his  large  book  on  the  Camera  Collegii  Cardinalium.  The  volume  before 
us  is  offered,  with  apologies,  as  a  by-product  of  hia  researches  on 
the  papal  chancery,  a  sort  of  congeries  of  papers  which  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  determination  to  present  them  in  one  book  with  adequate  indices, 
since,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  value,  their  subjects  are  sufficiently 
closely  connected  to  justify  their  appearance  in  book  form.  The  general 
scope  of  the  book  is  the  full  explanation  of  the  process  of  sealing  the 
pope's  bulls.  Beginning  with  an  account  of  the  Cistercian  lay-brothers 
who  actually  affixed  the  leaden  seals  of  and  their  succession  in  the  office, 
the  book  deals  with  the  lodgings  of  the  papal  officials,  the  subordinate 
servants  of  the  office  of  the  seal,  the  oath  of  the  officers,  the  materials 
employed,  including  the  parchment  on  which  the  bulls  were  written,  the 
cutting  of  the  dies  and  their  defacement  on  the  death  of  a  pope,  the 
use  of  the  *  half-bull,'  the  sealing  of  the  instruments,  their  despatch  by 
means  of  the  cursores,  the  finances  of  the  office  of  the  seal,  and  the  other 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  officers.  The  subject  is  very  thoroughly 
dealt  with  and  the  whole  book  is  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  Monsignore  Baumgarten's  insistence  on  the  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  medieval  history  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
details  of  administration.  English  historians  are  unhappily  only  too  prone 
to  accept  documents  as  documents  without  any  idea  of  their  nature  or 
relations,  and  a  work  like  the  present  is  a  wholesome  corrective. 

A  large  number  of  the  documents  referred  to  are  printed  as  an  appen- 
dix, and  those  dealt  with  in  the  text  are  quoted  in  their  original  form, 
not  abstracted  or  translated,  so  that  the  reader  is  not  driven  to  consult 
inaccessible  authorities  in  order  to  verify  the  author's  conclusions.  This 
leads  to  the  inclusion  of  much  incidental  matter  of  interest.  Thus  we 
find  an  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  parchment  for  a  Register  of  letters 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  and  read  that  the  bulls  directed  by 
John  XXII  against  the  marquis  of  Este  and  the  people  of  Ferrara  were  so 
large  that  they  had  to  be  written  on  ox-hide.  Some  space  ia  devoted  to 
1  Golden  Bulls,'  but  though  Monsignore  Baumgarten  mentions  the  confir- 
mation by  Clement  VII  to  Henry  VIII  of  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
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he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  the  original  seal,  now  detached  from  the 
document,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
(An  engraving  of  the  seal  will  be  found  in  the  original  edition  of  Rymer's 
Foedera.)  The  chapter  on  the  lodgings  of  the  papal  Curia  contains  some 
interesting  references  to  the  quarters  occupied  by  Simon  de  Langham  at 
Rome  in  1367  and  1375,  and  there  is  a  note  of  the  presence  of  an  English 
embassy  in  February  13G9.  This  was  the  embassy  of  Sir  William  de 
Aldeburgh  and  Robert  de  Wykford  to  negotiate  alliances.  An  interesting 
entry  relates  to  the  transport  to  Avignon  by  two  members  of  the  pope's 
household  of  a  priest  imprisoned  at  Carcassonne  for  witchcraft,  '  pro 
quibusdam  ymaginibus  et  mathematicis  de  quibus  habetur  suspectus.' 
Among  the  noteworthy  incidents  to  be  found  in  the  book  is  an  instance 
(p.  297)  of  arrangements  made  by  a  testator  for  temporary  burial  at 
Avignon  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  his  body  (colore  incinerato  .  .  . 
ossa  portentur)  to  his  monastery  for  final  interment.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  the  language  used  points  to  cremation.  There  are  a 
few  rather  puzzling  misprints  in  the  Latin  quotations,  but  some  of  these 
can  be  corrected  from  the  appendix  of  documents  where  the  passages  re- 
appear. The  worst  is  sive  for  sine  on  p.  339,  '  Nuncupativum  testa- 
mentum  quod  de  iure  civili  dicitur  sine  scriptis,'  where  the  misprint 
rather  obscures  the  point  of  the  document,  the  ex-officio  illiteracy  of  the 
Fratres  Barbati.  Again,  the  Clovensis  episcopus  mentioned  as  bearing 
letters  from  the  pope  on  p.  222  should  surely  be  Clonensis,  the  bishop  of 
Cloyne.  The  index  is  admirably  full,  though  confined  to  persons  and 
places ;  and  the  addition  of  a  chronological  index  of  documents  and  a 
table  of  papal  officials  mentioned  makes  the  volume  most  convenient  to 
use. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  similar  task  should  not  be  attempted  for  the 
English  chancery.  The  hanaper  accounts  would  supply  ample  material, 
and  the  administrative  history  of  England  does  from  time  to  time  throw 
light  upon  its  political  history,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of 
political  importance  from  the  exchequer  to  the  chancery  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  But  as  yet,  apart  from  M.  Deprez's  little  study  of  chancery 
warrants,  the  diplomatic  of  the  English  chancery  remains  to  be 
written.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  do  so  much  longer. 

C.  Johnson. 

Jean  de  Bretagne,  Comte  de  Richmond  (1266-1334). 
Par  Inna  Lubimenko.  (Paris  :  Picard.  1908.) 
A  nephew  of  Edward  L,  Breton  by  birth  but  English  by  education  and 
sympathies,  John  of  Brittany  played  no  small  part  in  the  history  of  both 
Edward  I's  and  Edward  IPs  reigns.  The  records  show  him  active  in 
council  and  camp,  now  going  with  the  king's  forces  against  his  French 
or  Scottish  enemies,  now  coupled  with  men  older  and  more  eminent 
than  himself  on  commissions  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  and  alliances 
or  the  smoothing  over  of  diplomatic  crises.  Both  Edward  I  and  II 
singled  him  out  for  attention,  their  most  substantial  gift  being  the 
renewal  of  his  hereditary  earldom  of  Richmond,  and  the  most  picturesque 
the  robes  in  which  he  appeared  at  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  1303. 
They  were  cut  from  the  same  pieces  of  blue  and  scarlet  cloth  which 
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served  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  same  occasion.  Good  luck  or 
good  guidance  carried  him  without  disaster  through  the  rapid  changes  of 
Edward  IL's  reign,  and  allowed  him  to  survive  the  revolution  of  1327,  keep 
the  favour  of  Edward  III.,  and  die  in  his  bed  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 
Madame  Lubimenko,  by  patient  search  among  her  sources,  both  printed 
and  in  manuscript,  has  put  together  a  large  amount  of  information  about 
her  hero  :  yet  there  are  gaps  which  all  her  care  cannot  fill.  In  1294,  for 
example,  John  was  sent  to  Gascony  as  captain  of  the  army  and  lieu- 
tenant of  the  king.  It  was  a  great  post  for  so  young  a  man,  and  one 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  he  acquitted  himself  while  he  held  it.  Of 
his  military  doings  we  do  glean  some  particulars.  It  is  clear  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  driven  out  of  Rions  after  only  eleven  days,  by 
townsfolk  who  could  not  trust  him.  Hemingburgh  is  malicious  enough 
to  declare  their  suspicions  well  founded,  and  to  suggest  that  the  earl  meant 
to  abandon  them  under  cover  of  night.  At  any  rate,  he  went  in  confusion 
to  Bayonne  and  stayed  there.  The  documents  tell  us  the  powers  he 
was  given;  they  preserve  the  names  of  the  treasurer  and  admiral  he 
appointed ;  they  give  a  glimpse  of  merchant  quarrels  which  he  settled. 
But,  after  all,  these  scraps  of  detail,  definite  in  themselves,  leave  us  vague 
as  to  the  precise  duties  which  the  earl  was  supposed  to  perform  and  still 
vaguer  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  performed  them.  Quant  a  I 'adminis- 
tration de  la  Gascogne  par  Jean  de  Bretagne,  nous  manquons  de 
renseignements.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  character  of  the 
evidence  throughout.  It  is,  indeed,  as  the  study  of  a  type  rather  than 
of  an  individual  that  Madame  Lubimenko's  monograph  is  valuable.  It 
was  by  men  like  John  of  Brittany  that  the  routine  of  administration  was 
carried  on  under  the  Edwards.  Often  blood  relations  of  the  royal  house, 
they  were  entrusted  with  royal  business  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  regard  to  special  capacity.  Few  exercised  power  so  long  as 
John  of  Brittany,  but  many  undertook  their  work  in  a  spirit  like  his, 
unenthusiastic,  fairly  competent,  and  uninspired. 

Obviously  with  a  subject  of  this  kind  a  biographer's  task  is  difficult. 
Madame  Lubimenko  has  used  her  evidence  with  admirable  prudence,  and 
resisted  the  temptation  to  read  into  the  cold  formulae  of  the  documents 
an  individuality  which  is  not  there.  Only  occasionally  does  she  tend  to 
forget  that  those  documents  themselves  are  types,  and  that  the  praise 
and  blame,  complaints  and  remedies,  which  figure  in  them,  are  common 
forms  which  persistently  recur  throughout  the  period  with  reference  to 
other  men  and  other  situations  than  those  with  which  she  deals.  La 
politique  de  conciliation  inauguree  par  Edouard  Ier  en  Guycnne  avait 
porte  ses  fruits,  et  le  roi  n' 'avait  plus  a  craindre  de  complications 
interieures  et  d'emcute  de  la  part  de  ses  sujets  gascons.  Such  an 
optimistic  statement  needs  stronger  support  than  the  mere  fact  that  John 
of  Brittany  was  given  power  pour  recevoir  a  sa  paix  tons  ccux  qui  ayant 
etc  bannis  de  la  ville  de  Bayonne  pour  crimes  avaient  cnsuite  fidelement 
servi  les  Anglais  dans  leur  dcrnie're  expedition.  Such  batches  of  pardons 
mark  many  crises ;  but  the  fundamental  grievances  caused  by  the  dual 
position  of  an  English  king  as  duke  of  Aquitaine  were  too  real  to  be 
permanently  affected  by  them.  Again  Madame  Lubimenko  writes,  L  'action 
de  Jean  de  Bretagne  contre  Bruce  semble  avoir  6te  efficace,  puisque  ce 
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dernier  se  retira  devant  I' offensive  anglaise.  Such  retirement  was  a 
customary  device  to  fatigue  the  English  invaders.  On  the  whole  however 
far  from  being  criticised,  Madame  Lubimenko  should  be  complimented 
on  her  lucid  and  impartial  narrative.  The  story  goes  some  way  to 
explain  the  tragedy  of  Edward  II. 's  reign,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  explain 
chat  affection  for  favourites  which  did  most  to  ruin  him.  A  passionate 
craving  for  personal  devotion  is  not  unnatural  in  a  king  surrounded  by 
men  of  the  type  of  John  of  Brittany,  who  receive  his  favours,  do  his  work, 
and,  when  the  crash  comes,  move  quietly  to  the  other  side.  A  chapter 
is  given  to  John's  English  possessions,  accompanied  by  a  map.  In  this 
we  notice  a  confusion  between  Hertford  and  Hereford,  and  Lincoln  is 
spelt  with  a  y.  Hilda  Johnstone. 

Acta  Aragonensia;  Qicellen  aus  der  diplomatischen  Korrcspondcnz 
Jaymcs  II.  (1291-1327).  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Finke. 
II  Bande.     (Berlin :  Rothschild.     1908.) 

Faithful  to  her  particularist  traditions,  modern  Spain  still  maintains 
the  separate  archives  of  the  original  kingdoms  from  which  she  was  built 
up.  Of  all  these  the  crown  archives  of  Aragon,  preserved  at  Barcelona, 
have  long  been  known  to  be  the  richest  by  far  as  regards  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.  Neither  at  Simancas  nor  at  Alcala  de  Henares  do  the 
Castilian  archives  yield  much  fruit  to  the  medieval  student.  If  Pamplona 
still  preserves  a  copious  store  of  medieval  Navarrese  documents,  the 
system  which  makes  access  to  them  a  grudgingly  bestowed  favour  has 
imposed  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  their  utilisation.  But  in  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enterprising  of  modern  Spanish  cities  the  cares  of  a 
dynasty  of  hereditary  archivists  have  reduced  to  order  and  system  the 
wonderful  materials  entrusted  to  their  charge,  and  offer  to  the  historical 
investigator  every  facility  for  their  consultation.  From  the  days  of  Marca 
and  Zurita  the  archives  of  Aragon,  preserved  at  Barcelona,  have  been 
utilised  by  historians ;  in  quite  recent  times  the  researches  of  Cadier, 
Baudon  de  Mony,  and  other  foreign  scholars  have  made  attentive  students 
cognisant  of  their  value,  while  the  magnificent  series  of  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  Bofarull  family,  their  custodians,  have  rendered  accessible 
a  large  new  stock  of  material  for  local  Aragonese  history  to  be  derived 
from  them.  Yet  it  was  in  a  measure  still  reserved  for  Br.  Heinrich 
Finke,  professor  of  history  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  world  of  scholars  how  unique  in  character  these  archives 
are.  In  three  great  collections  of  material  Dr.  Finke  has  opened  up 
new  fields  of  historical  investigation.  His  Am  den  Tagen  Boni/az  VIII. 
(1902)  showed  how  the  famous  catastrophe  of  the  medieval  papacy  might 
be  almost  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the  reports  of  the  Aragonese  am- 
bassadors at  the  papal  curia.  His  Papsttum  und  Untcrgang  des  Tempier- 
ordens  derived  from  the  same  source  abundant  new  material  for  so  much 
discussed  an  affair  as  the  destruction  of  the  knights  templars  by 
Clement  V.  In  the  two  stately  volumes  of  Acta  Aragonensia  Dr.  Finke 
spreads  his  nets  still  wider  and  gives  us  a  great  mass  of  instructive 
new  material  which  illustrates  almost  equally  German,  Italian,  French, 
Spanish  political  history,  the  fortunes  of  the  church  and  in  particular  cf 
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the  papal  curia,  and  many  interesting  phases  of  the  history  of  literature 
and  ideas  of  the  later  years  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  And  Dr.  Finke's  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  age  of  Philip  the  Fair  and  Edward  I  are  the  more  remarkable  since  he 
was  first  brought  to  Barcelona  to  seek  for  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
council  of  Basel,  and  only  gradually  worked  his  way  backwards  until  he 
found  the  period  which  was  most  of  all  to  be  illuminated  from  the 
Aragonese  archives.  He  then  devoted  himself  in  thorough  scholarly 
fashion  to  collect  all  the  new  information  he  could.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  henceforth  no  one  can  hope  to  speak  the  last  word  on  any 
problem  of  diplomatic  history  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
without  owing  the  greatest  obligations  to  Dr.  Finke,  and  there  are  few 
who  have  the  true  spirit  of  research  in  them  who  will  not  wish  to 
follow  Dr.  Finke's  example  and  seek  at  Barcelona  for  fresh  material  of 
their  own  finding. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  fifteen  heads  under  which  Professor  Finke 
has  arranged  his  new  documents  will  best  illustrate  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  the  new  material.  These  deal  respectively  with  the  follow- 
ing themes : — the  days  of  Boniface  VIII  and  his  two  predecessors ; 
Benedict  XI  and  the  election  of  Clement  V  ;  the  election  of  John  XXII ; 
the  relations  of  Aragon  and  Germany  ;  Henry  VH's  Bomfahrt ;  the 
history  of  Frederick  of  Austria  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  ;  the 
struggle  of  church  and  state  under  Lewis  of  Bavaria  ;  relations  of 
Aragon  with  France;  reports  from  Italy  touching  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia  (1323-1328),  the  war  of  Ferrara  (1309) ;  the  Spiritual  Franciscans 
in  Sicily ;  the  relations  of  Charles  II  and  Robert  of  Naples  with  Frederick 
of  Sicily;  the  dealings  of  James  II  of  Aragon  with  the  Christian  East; 
despatches  from  Avignon  concerning  Aragonese  history  in  the  days  of 
Clement  V  and  John  XXII ;  Aragonese  ecclesiastical  history  ;  the  history 
of  famous  Spaniards  such  as  Raymond  of  Penaforte,  Raymond  Lull,  Arnold 
of  Villanova,  &c. ;  art,  books,  the  university  of  Lerida,  and  other  kultur- 
gcochichtliches  Material.  The  quality  of  the  information  is  even  more 
overwhelming  than  the  quantity.  Everyone  who  has  worked  on  medieval 
archives  knows  how  dreary  and  inhuman  is  the  great  mass  of  the  material 
to  be  found  there.  It  is  none  the  less  important,  and  it  has  to  be  used, 
but  few  save  Maitland  can  make  the  dry  bones  of  medieval  records  live. 
But  the  archives  of  Aragon,  themselves  hardly  less  complete  and  minute 
than  those  of  contemporary  England,  have  yielded  to  Dr.  Finke's  vacation 
studies  a  mass  of  thoroughly  readable  and  human  documents  such  as 
can  be  hardly  imagined  to  have  resulted  from  any  investigations,  how- 
ever prolonged,  amidst  the  records  of  English  medieval  law  courts  in 
Chancery  Lane. 

What  we  miss  in  our  own  contemporary  documents  we  find 
abundantly  at  Barcelona  :  the  personal  note,  the  human  interest,  the 
colour,  the  life,  and  the  insight  into  private  feelings  and  individual 
motives  that  can  hardly  be  got  from  the  ordinary  formal  document. 
Take  the  reports  from  the  Curia  Bomana  which  form  the  centre  of  the 
book.  They  are  not  merely  formal  statements,  couched  in  common 
forms,  and  dealing  with  pure  technicalities.  They  are  as  lively  as  good 
modern  private  correspondence,  or  the  best  type  of  seventeenth-century 
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newsletters.  En  Jayme's  agents  tell  him  with  such  vividness  what 
goes  on  from  day  to  day  that  we  can  form  a  picture  of  the  Avignon 
pontiffs  more  illuminating  than  can  come  from  any  amount  of  study  of 
their  registers  and  official  letters.  We  see  the  conclaves  at  which 
Clement  V  and  John  XXII  were  elected  with  something  of  the  vividness 
and  particularity  with  which  we  can  trace  the  history  of  elections  in  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Counter-Reformation.  In  particular  we 
read  the  part  played  by  the  count  of  Poitiers,  the  future  Philip  le  Long, 
in  determining  John's  election.  No  doubt  the  amusing  stories  are 
largely  gossip,  but  this  is  as  true  of  the  sixteenth  as  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  We  are  behind  the  scenes  where  the  wire-pulling  is  being 
done  to  secure  a  cardinal's  hat,  a  bishopric,  a  crusading  tenth  for  the 
Aragonese  king.  There  are  vivid  descriptions  of  many  personalities,  like, 
for  example,  that  of  William  of  Nogaret,  corpus  sine  anima  (p.  459). 
There  are  long  conversations  reported  in  a  racy  vernacular  between  the 
proctors  and  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Aragon  and  popes  Boniface, 
Clement,  and  John.  We  learn  how  John  XXII  spoke  of  his  predecessor, 
Boniface  VIII  as  a  fool  [ille  fatuus  Bonifacius,  p.  409),  and  get  to  love  the 
harsh  and  arrogant  Gascon  pope,  'meagre  in  person  and  meagre  in  giving 
favours '  (p.  222)  for  his  very  indiscretions  and  weaknesses.  The  chief 
cardinals,  Matteo  Rcssi,  Napoleone  Orsini,  are  as  distinctive  in  character 
and  individuality  as  the  creations  of  Leo  X  or  Julius  II.  We  know  that 
of  the  two  Gascon-speaking  popes  Clement  V  could  understand  Catalan, 
but  could  not  read  it,  and  that  John  XXII  and  his  cardinals  knew  a 
tongue  not  very  greatly  different  from  the  speech  of  Cahors  so  well  that  a 
lay  envoy,  incompetent  in  Latin,  had  no  need  of  a  translator  when  he 
delivered  an  harangue  in  Catalan  before  the  consistory.  We  have  letters 
of  Robert  of  Naples  to  James  of  Aragon  also  composed  in  Catalan,  and, 
unlike  the  mass  of  formal  letters,  written  by  the  very  hand  of  the  sender 
(escrita  de  ma  man,  p.  337,  cf.  p.  793  for  an  autograph  of  Philip  of 
Majorca).  In  these  pages  the  shadowy  kings,  priests,  and  nobles  of  the 
middle  ages  cease  to  be  mere  abstractions,  and  show  that  they  are  as 
much  alive  and  as  different  from  each  other  as  were  the  heroes  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  After  all,  is  it  not  our  lack  of  material  for  knowing 
them  more  than  any  defects  in  the  men  themselves  that  makes  medieval 
characters  seem  so  much  alike  to  us  ? 

The  mass  of  material  in  the  volumes  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
to  illustrate  its  bearing  on  history  except  very  incidentally.  We  may 
mention  merely  as  instances  the  light  thrown  on  John  XXII's  policy  of 
breaking  up  the  greater  provinces  and  sees  in  relation  to  the  division  of 
the  province  of  Taragona,  which,  after  the  reconstitution  of  the  bishoprics 
of  the  Toulousain,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  John's  schemes  of 
dismemberment.  Very  important  in  this  light  is  the  letter  in  which  Friar 
Peter  of  Ixar  expounds  to  James  II  the  reasons  which  should  make  any 
wise  king  welcome  the  papal  action  since  non  expedit  regibus  qui  volunt 
ad  plenum  r  eg  ere  et  tenere  in  iusticia  tcrram  suam  habere  bar  ones  nee 
praelatos  divitcs  (p.  856).  Again,  the  letters  on  pp.  760  and  764  correct 
some  points  in  the  received  itinerary  of  Clement  V  in  the  south  of  France 
in  1305  and  1309.  The  correspondence  with  the  representatives  of 
James's  new  university  at  Lerida  compels  the  modification  of  the  view 
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that  the  municipality  of  Lerida  had  much  to  do  with  the  foundation  of 
the  university  (Rashdall's  Universities,  ii,  89).  If  this  were  so,  the 
townsfolk  soon  repented,  for  in  1302  the  university  asked  to  be  moved  to 
another  place  (pp.  921-2)  because  the  town  took  no  interest  in  it.  These 
are  trifles,  but  they  show  some  of  the  directions  in  which  new  light  is  to 
be  sought  for. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  the  English  reader  that  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  letters  have  much  bearing  on  our  own  history.  It  is 
true  that  Dr.  Finke  did  not  specially  seek  for  English  information, 
but  he  tells  us  incidentally  on  p.  500  that  die  Nachrichten  aus  und  nach 
England  sind  nicht  allzuhaufig.  In  the  note  now  quoted  he  collects  a 
few  special  English  references,  and  others  crop  up  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  From  them  a  few  interesting  illustrations  of 
Edward  II's  foreign  policy  may  be  drawn,  and  some  light  is  thrown, 
notably  on  pp.  499  and  814,  on  Gascon  affairs.  Some  of  the  most 
amusing  English  references  are  on  pp.  501-3  in  letters  written  in  1325 
by  the  Infant  Peter  to  king  James,  in  which  the  young  prince  tells  his 
father  that  Edward  II  has  offered  him  the  choice  of  any  one  of  live  nieces 
of  the  English  king  as  his  wife.  The  businesslike  Peter  discusses  the 
ladies  one  by  one,  mentioning  their  comparative  wealth  and  their  ages. 
Besides  that,  a  kinsman  of  the  English  king  has  a  daughter  with  50,000  L 
who  seems  desirable.  Peter  thinks  that  if  he  cannot  get  a  wife  from 
Castile,  one  of  these  English  ladies  would  be  '  more  profitable  '  for  him 
than  any  other  match,  and  he  has  accordingly  sent  a  Franciscan  friar  to 
England  to  inspect  the  candidates.  Peter  soon  gives  up  the  widow,  but 
continues  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  others,  though  in  a  few  weeks  he 
has  come  to  the  new  conclusion  that  a  French  marriage  would  be  best  of 
all.  Anyhow,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Anglo-Aragonese  alliance, 
but  some  troops  seem  to  have  been  hired,  out  to  Edward  to  carry  on  his 
campaign  in  Gascony  (p.  814).  Before  long  however  James  explains  to 
the  king  of  France  that  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  business,  and  that  he 
or  the  pope  can  have  men-at-arms  at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  by  the 
English  king. 

Dr.  Finke  has  prefixed  to  his  documents  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion, in  which  he  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  history  and  organisation 
of  the  Barcelona  archives,  and  a  full  and  important  description  of  the 
chancery  and  other  elements  of  the  administrative  system  of  the  crown 
of  Aragon.  It  is  significant  that  the  same  problems  of  organisation  that 
were  perplexing  fourteenth -century  England  were  also  causing  fresh 
developments  at  Barcelona.  To  the  student  of  diplomatic  these 
richly  documented  pages  are  as  important  as  they  are  to  the  student  of 
administration  and  institutions.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
working  out  at  length  some  of  the  more  important  points  which  they 
emphasise. 

As  editor  of  documents  Dr.  Finke  has  done  nearly  all  that  is  in 
his  power  to  make  things  comfortable  for  his  readers.  To  each  letter  he 
has  prefixed  a  summary,  printed  in  bold  clarendon  type  that  catches  the 
eye,  and  this  attention  is  the  more  welcome  since  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  documents  are  in  Catalan.  They  do  not  however  often  present 
any  great  difficulties  to  those  who  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
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Provencal.  The  summaries  seem  very  careful  and  precise,  though  on 
p.  879  a  phrase  of  Raymond  Lull,  in  which  he  recommends  the  study  of 
his  book  on  proverbs,  is  misinterpreted.  Lull  says  :  Quare  erit  bonum 
quod  infantes  hac  adiscant  ad  hoc  ut  rcgnare  sciant.  But  does  this  not 
mean  that  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Aragon  should  learn  from  it  how  to 
rule  rather  than  that  the  book  besonders  filr  Kinder  gut  sei  ?  The  index  of 
names  seems  also  to  be  admirable  in  accuracy  and  succinctness.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  had  some  sort  of  page  headings  been  used 
in  the  text  as  well  as  in  the  introduction.  The  method  of  publication 
adopted  is  to  cut  away  all  formalities  and  repetition  and  give  mainly  the 
heart  of  the  document.  Some  of  the  omissions  however  excite  queries 
as  to  what  they  might  have  contained,  and  the  habit  of  summarising  in 
German  a  bit  of  the  original  not  transcribed  in  full  gives  a  curious 
impression  in  some  of  the  pages,  where  one  jumps  abruptly  from  medieval 
Catalan  and  Latin  to  the  modern  vernacular  of  Dr.  Finke.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  work  out  on  a  systematic  scale  modern  identifications 
of  place  names,  and  in  the  index  nearly  everything  is  in  Latin.  But  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  suggest  that  the  '  Nisila '  of  p.  760  is  either 
Nezignan  l'Ev£que  (Herault)  or  perhaps  Lesignan  la  Cebe  (Herault),  that 
the  queried  '  Monasterium  de  Ayanna  '  is  certainly  Aniane  (Herault),  and 
Giga  perhaps  Gignac  (Herault).  It  may  be  added  that  the  book  is 
handsomely  got  up  and  well  printed.  T.  F.  Tout. 

The  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Edward  Channing.     Vols.  I.  II. 

(New  York  :  Macmillan.  1905,  1908.) 
Professor  Channing's  History  of  the  United  States  has  been  long 
looked  for.  These  two  volumes  cover  the  period  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  1760 ;  succeeding  volumes  will  continue  the  record  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  as  are  the  histories  of  the  United  States 
Professor  Channing  has  ample  justification  in  adding  another  to  the  list, 
not  only  in  his  new  point  of  view  but  in  his  exhaustive  knowledge.  His 
narrative  flows  on  so  smoothly  that  it  is  only  when  one  realises  the 
immense  mass  of  controversies  which  he  settles  with  calm  common 
sense,  the  thoroughness  of  his  bibliography,  the  sanity  of  his  criticisms  on 
the  hundreds  of  authors  consulted  that  one  grasps  the  fulness  of  his 
erudition.  His  aim  has  been  not  to  trace  the  progress  of  each  scattered 
colony,  but  to  consider  them 

as  parts  of  the  English  empire,  as  having  sprung  from  that  political  fabric,  and 
as  having  simply  pursued  a  course  of  institutional  evolution  unlike  that  of  the 
branch  of  the  English  race  which  remained  behind  in  the  old  homeland  across 
the  Atlantic.  I  have  also  thought  that  the  most  important  single  fact  in  our 
development  has  been  the  victory  of  the  forces  of  union  over  those  of  particu- 
larism. 

His  work  is  rather  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  certain  forces  under  the 
influence  of  certain  conditions  than  a  detailed  history  of  separate  and  often 
jarring  colonies,  some  knowledge  of  which  is  presupposed.  From  this 
conception  of  his  task  it  follows  that  the  English  background  must  be 
kept  in  view,  and  here  Professor  Channing  treads  with  the  same  sureness. 
His  accounts  of  English  religious  conditions  and  of  English  local  govern- 
ment in  the  seventeenth  century  are  alike  excellent.     The  main  impres- 
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sion  made  is  one  of  wide  reading  and  of  studied  moderation.  The 
author  writes  with  a  mildly  humorous  common  sense  which  sees  through 
all  the  verbiage — even  when  Biblical — of  his  authorities.  In  fact  one  is 
sometimes  exasperated  at  his  moderation.  Professor  Channing  is  as 
incapable  of  being  elevated  as  of  being  obscure.  This  is  more  than  a 
mere  fault  of  style.  The  founders  of  New  England,  if  not  all  that 
Palfrey  painted  them,  were  yet  something  more  than  a  band  of  ordinary 
seventeenth-century  Englishmen  who  founded  a  joint  stock  company. 
'  The  honour  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end,'  wrote  truly  to  them 
their  friends  in  England.  We  should  certainly  never  suspect  it  from 
Professor  Channing's  narrative.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  attitude  that 
almost  all  his  quotations  illustrate  not  the  heroic  side  of  his  story,  but 
the  odd,  the  mildly  humorous. 

But  when  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  matter  does  not  demand  elevation 
of  style  Professor  Channing's  sureness  is  marvellous.  Early  colonial 
history  is  both  complicated  and  controversial,  but  there  are  few  slips  either 
in  detail  or  in  perspective.  Between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
he  holds  the  scales  fair,  doing  justice  to  Great  Britain  without  falling  into 
the  exaggerated  imperialism  of  some  recent  American  authors.  Though 
his  heart  is  with  the  colonists  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  their  weaknesses, 
and  though  tracing  in  detail  the  record  of  English  mismanagement  he 
rarely  exaggerates.  Yet  beneath  this  reserve  there  is  at  times  a  glow  of 
hidden  fires,  and  one  of  his  few  touches  of  rhetoric  is  when  he  sums  up  an 
admirable  chapter  on  the  slave  trade  with  the  words — 

By  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  and  by  instructions  to  the  governors  it  [the 
British  government]  forced  negroes  and  convicts  upon  an  unwilling  people  and 
fully  justified  Jefferson's  indignant  phrase  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — '  He  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legis- 
lative attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce.' 

Still  more  surprising  is  the  author's  strong  statement  that '  the  colonies  were 
patient  and  long-suffering  ;  only  prolonged  misgovernment  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  Britain  compelled  them  to  declare  themselves  independent  of 
that  empire  from  which  they  had  sprung.'  These  opinions  cannot  be 
fully  justified.  The  Americans  desired  not  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery,  but 
merely  to  impose  a  tariff  for  revenue  ;  at  most  South  Carolina  wished 
to  prevent  the  negroes  increasing  to  an  extent  which  would  make 
probable  a  servile  insurrection.  The  British  refusal  to  allow  such  a  tariff 
was  no  more  selfish  than  the  American  desire  to  impose  it,  and  hardly 
warrants  the  rhodomontade  of  Jefferson,  who  lived  and  died  a  slave-owner. 
The  whole  of  Professor  Channing's  two  volumes  may  be  cited  in  denial 
of  the  extraordinary  claim  for  the  Americans  of  patience  and  moderation. 
They  were,  as  their  great  lover  Chatham  said,  an  '  irritable  and 
umbrageous '  people.  The  cause  of  American  independence  was  that  a 
new  nation  had  grown  up  across  the  Atlantic.  As  Professor  Channing 
says,  *  in  1660  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America  may  be  said  to  have  formed  parts  of  one  nation  ;  in  1760 
this  was  no  longer  true '  (ii.  598).  The  growth  of  national  conscious- 
ness was  quickened  by  mutual  ignorance,  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
communication,  and  by  occasional  acts  of  British  misgovernment ;  but  it 
had  its  root  in  causes  which  lie  deeper.  W.  L.  Grant. 
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Montbe'liard  a  Table.     Par  Leon  Sahleb.     (Paris  :  Champion.     1907.) 

This  entertaining  book  gives  a  lively  description  of  society  in  the  little 
hybrid  principality  of  Montbeliard  belonging  to  the  house  of  Wiirttemberg. 
Though  Alsatians  sent  their  children  there  to  learn  bad  French,  yet  the 
dress,  the  coiffure,  the  furniture  and  stoves,  and,  above  all,  the  cuisine 
were  German.  Gastronomy  is  the  author's  theme,  but  this  leads  up  to 
table  and  kitchen  utensils,  whether  of  wood,  pottery,  or  metal.  The 
local  pewterers  indeed  had  a  great  reputation,  thanks  to  the  refuge  which 
Montbeliard  had  given  to  fugitive  protestant  artists  from  neighbouring 
provinces.  Glimpses  also  are  given  of  the  arbitrary  princes,  good  or 
bad,  such  as  the  pious  Lutheran  George,  who  had  religious  difficulties 
with  his  Calvinist  wife,  Anne  de  Coligny.  After  every  sermon  he  would 
examine  his  pages,  and,  if  they  failed  to  pass,  would  send  them  to  the 
minister  to  beg  pardon  of  their  sovereign  Master,  God.  George's  theo- 
logical subtleties  had  no  interest  for  his  successor,  Leopold  Eberhard 
(1699),  who  with  his  harem  of  the  four  sisters  Curie  anticipated  Louis  XV's 
relations  with  the  sisters  de  Nesle,  and  then  steadily  drank  himself  to 
death. 

Bakers  and  butchers  are  naturally  in  the  forefront  of  the  volume,  the 
ordinances  relating  to  the  former  going  back  to  1499,  and  of  the  latter 
to  1562.  The  town  bakers  found  it  difficult  to  protect  their  monopoly 
from  pushing  housewives  of  the  villages,  who  brought  home-made  loaves 
into  the  city.  All  wheat  for  sale  must  be  brought  to  the  Eminage,  or 
lord's  grain-market.  Here  the  syndicate  which  farmed  it  deducted  a 
sixteenth  of  the  grain,  while  one  eighth  of  the  remainder  was  the 
miller's  profit.  A  schedule  of  prices  is  given  from  1615  to  1665,  showing 
the  extraordinary  variation  from  4f.  70  c.  in  1617  to  45  f.  in  1639  and 
1642.  In  times  of  scarcity  brewing  of  beer  was  prohibited.  Vines  were 
introduced  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  have  now  disap- 
peared. This  subject  leads  to  the  inveterate  drunkenness  of  the  country. 
Neither  old  nor  new  religion  could  cast  a  stone  at  each  other,  for  catholic 
cures  and  vicaires  and  protestant  ministers  alike  succumbed.  In  1562 
the  villagers  are  described  as  being  what  is  now  known  as  '  Monday 
drunk' — that  is,  incapable  from  Saturday  afternoon  till  Tuesday  morning. 
Count  Frederick  (1565-1608)  did  his  utmost  against  yvrognerie  et  in- 
gurgitation,  proclaiming  that  inns  were  meant  for  bona  fide  travellers 
only,  though  residents  might  buy  wine  or  beer  to  be  drank  soberly  at 
home  and  shared  with  their  wives  and  children.  In  1751  we  find  that 
the  limit  for  a  bona  fide  traveller  was  curiously  enough  three  miles. 
The  closing  hour  was  10  p.m.,  but  as  many  innkeepers  were  village  mayors 
they  took  care  that  most  of  the  income  not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
of  the  commune  was  spent  on  drink.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
1757  set  forth  that,  though  a  stricter  observance  of  the  bona  fide  rule 
might  reduce  the  value  of  licences,  the  innkeeper  would  be  more  regularly 
paid,  while  the  lord  would  be  recouped  by  the  increased  sobriety  and 
industry  of  his  subjects.  Far  however  from  recommending  a  short  time 
limit,  they  suggested  that  if  licences  were  granted  for  a  long  term,  they 
would  be  taken  by  a  better  class  of  innkeeper.  In  1786  a  petition 
proved  that  drink  had  not  only  converted  small  proprietors  into  day 
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labourers,  but  was  forcing  the  ruined  peasantry  to  migrate  to  manu- 
facturing towns,  such  as  Mulhouse.  Keform  was  however  difficult  when 
wine  served  as  a  kind  of  '  penal  currency.'  The  practice  of  sconcing  was 
universal  in  the  guilds ;  if  a  magistrate  was  absent  from  council  he 
was  sconced  for  his  colleagues'  benefit ;  after  an  execution  all  officials 
from  the  mayor  to  the  tuc-chien  drank  at  public  expense  in  honour  of 
justice. 

The  author  opens  his  chapters  on  the  cuisine  of  Montbeliard  with 
the  patois  poem  of  the  hatter  Bonsen  describing  the  ideal  of  a  bourgeois 
dinner.     Then  follows  the  dietary  of  all  classes  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace.      Ordinances   were   frequently  issued   to   limit   expenditure   on 
marriage  and  funeral  feasts  from  1584  till  1785.     The  number  of  guests 
was  prescribed,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sexes  sat  at  different  tables, 
as  may  be  seen  in  early  Italian  pictures.     Even  in  frugal  circles,  such  as 
that  of  the  pastor  Mequellet,  wedding  festivities  lasted  three  days.     The 
magistrates  had  banquets  with  uproarious  results.     The  menu  of  the 
Society  of  Doctors  is  known  owing  to  a  complaint  that  they  failed  to  pay 
the  bill — the  fault,  suggests  the  author,  of  their  patients.     The  festivities 
of  the  princely  family  are   illustrated   from  a  simple   but   substantial 
banquet  given  by  the  city  to  count  Henry  in  1478  down  to  the  sumptuous 
hunting  dinner  of  1762  in  honour  of  the  tsar  Paul  I,  then  grand  duke,, 
and  his  Montbeliard  wife.     The  elaborate  accounts  of  Leopold  Eberhard's 
maitre  cVhotel  for  four  months  in  1720  show  for  an  average  of  2,847 
people  a  cost  of  6  f.  a  head  per  diem,  the  equivalent  of  about  18  f. 
now.     The  consumption  of  wine  per  meal  for  men  and  women  works 
out   at  one  litre.     These   accounts  illustrate   the   cheapness   of  home 
products  and  the  dearness  of  imported  luxuries,  chocolate,  coffee,  oranges, 
and  even  oil.     Regulation  of  prices  was  the  order  of  the  day.     The  inns 
had  an  official  tariff  for  man  and  beast.     But  this  did  not  apply  to  the 
dinner  ordered  by  the  runaway  Princess  Hedwig  in  January  1709,  who 
had  Vestomac  plus  solide  que  la  tete.     On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor 
Joseph  II  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  moderate  bill  of  the  Lion  Rouge 
that  after  ascertaining  that  his  host  had  eight  children,  he  gave  them  a. 
ducat  apiece.    The  appendix  gives  ordinances  on  prices  by  Louis  Frederick 
in  1621-2,  and  very  detailed  regulations  by  Leopold  Frederick  in  1632  and 
1646  affecting  not  only  comestibles  but  all  local  trades.     In  those  days 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  was  supreme ;  it  was  not  the  minimum 
but  the  maximum  wage  that  required  fixing.     M.  Sahler  would  add  to  our 
obligations  if  he  would  reprint  the  rare  local  Book  of  Etiquette,  called 
La  Galatee,  of  1615.     This  deprecates  scratching  or  spitting  at  table,  or 
losing  breath  from  gobbling,  or  rubbing  the  teeth  with  serviette  or  finger, 
or  stuffing  both  sides  of  the  mouth  so  full  as  to  make  the  cheeks  swelL 
The  reader  will  close  the  present  volume  with  a  feeling  of  real  amuse- 
ment tempered  by  imaginary  indigestion.  E.  Armstrong. 

Naval  Songs  and  Ballads.     Selected  and  edited  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A., 

Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford.    (Printed  for  the  Navy 

Records  Society,  1908.) 

The  editor's  object  has  been  '  to  bring  together  a  collection  of  ballads 

illustrating  the  history  of  the  British  navy  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
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middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  His  purpose  is  historical  rather  than 
iiterary.     '  Though  the  details  which  '  ballads 

have  preserved  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted,  they  often  contain  an  element  of 
truth,  and  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  historian  to  sift  it  out.  Their  evidence 
may  not  be  evidence  of  the  highest  value,  but  should  not  be  entirely  neglected. 
They  tell  historians  what  was  felt  and  what  was  believed  by  those  who  wrote 
the  ballads  and  those  who  bought  them,  show  how  public  opinion  was  formed, 
and  help  to  explain  the  growth  of  popular  tradition.  Besides  this,  the  ballads 
describe  with  singular  vividness  and  realism  certain  aspects  of  maritime  life, 
and  supply  a  life  and  colour  which  is  lacking  in  formal  records  of  administration 
and  official  letters.  They  enable  the  historian  to  complete  his  picture  and 
vivify  his  narrative,  and  the  ordinary  reader  to  realize  the  life  of  the  past. 

There  are,  as  Professor  Firth  points  out,  at  least  three  classes  of 
naval  ballads  :  those  written  by  professional  composers  of  ballads  (which 
were  often  adaptations  of  prose  pamphlets),  those  written  by  sailors 
themselves  to  describe  actions  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  and  lastly 
those  written  by  professional  men  of  letters.  Of  the  last  class,  as  being 
necessarily  artificial,  he  gives  only  a  few  examples,  such  as  two  poems  by 
Lawrence  Minot,  of  an  age  earlier  than  that  professedly  represented  in 
this  collection,  and  Campbell's  '  Battle  of  the  Baltic '  (in-  the  original 
version),  while  Cowper's  '  Wreck  of  the  Royal  George  '  is  excluded.  The 
ballads  here  printed  number  nearly  two  hundred.  They  are  taken  from 
the  collections  (Roxburghe,  Bagford,  &c.)  in  the  British  Museum,  those 
formed  by  Wood,  Ashmole,  Rawlinson,  and  Douce,  now  in  the  Bodleian, 
the  Pepysian  collection  at  Magdalene  College  and  the  Madden  collection 
in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  the  Ewing  collection  at  Glasgow, 
and  collections  in  private  hands,  such  as  Lord  Crawford's  and  the  editor's 
own.  The  source  of  each  ballad  here  printed  is  given  in  the  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 

The  main  part  of  the  introduction  is  devoted  to  a  very  careful  and 
illuminating  sketch  of  those  actions  of  the  British  navy  and  those  con- 
ditions of  naval  life  at  different  times  which  gave  birth  to  the  ballads 
that  follow.  Mr.  Firth  is  no  dry-as-dust  historian,  and  he  dwells  with 
strong  human  interest,  on  those  ballads  which  show  us  the  little  realities 
of  the  sailor's  life  in  war  and  in  peace.  At  the  same  time  he  indicates 
those  points  in  which  a  ballad  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  important 
historical  achievements,  such  as  the  capture  of  the  Princesa  on  8  April 
1740  (p.  lxxiii).  Mr.  Firth  mentions  a  number  of  poems  relating  to  the 
navy  which  do  not  come  under  the  class  'ballads.'  He  might  perhaps 
have  included  a  reference  to  the  vivid  account  given  by  George  Gascoigne 
in  Hearbes  of  his  voyage  into  Holland  in  1572,  when  he  and  his  comrades 
were  nearly  wrecked  owing  to  the  rascality  of  their  Dutch  pilot.  On 
p.  xxi  he  speaks  of  Danseker  in  the  terms  of  the  ballad  as  '  a  Dutch- 
man.' Was  he  not  probably  what  we  should  call  '  a  German  '  ?  On 
p.  xvii  the  surname  of  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  appears  by  a  slip  of  the  pen 
as  '  Nicholas.'  Professor  Firth  might  perhaps  have  pointed  out  that  the 
seventh  stanza  of  Neptune's  Resignation  (p.  219)  describes  Hawke's 
demeanour  at  Quiberon  Bay  in  terms  reminiscent  of  those  applied  by 
Addison  to  Marlborough's  at  Blenheim  in  the  most  famous  passage  of 
Tine  Campaign.     In  printing  the  ballads,  often  preserved  in  a  variety  of 
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forms,  all  swarming  with  misprints,  Mr.  Firth  has  sometimes  had  to 
form  a  composite  text  or  introduce  corrections  of  his  own.  These  are 
generally  included  in  square  brackets.  One  would  sometimes  like  to  see 
the  original  reading  which  has  been  corrected  in  a  case  where  the  editor 
does  not  give  it ;  for  instance,  in  the  ballad  called  '  Captain  Cobb's 
Bravery,'  where  we  have  a  number  of  words  given  in  brackets  and  the 
note  added  :  (  Several  corrections  have  been  made.'  But  one  can  under- 
stand that  in  a  book  intended  for  the  historian,  and  consisting  of  poems 
of  little  literary  merit,  a  complete  apparatus  criticus  would  have  been 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  making.  Sometimes,  however,  a  doubt  arises 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  change,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  'Mounsie[u]r'  on 
p.  120.  The  word  is  rhymed  with  '  steer '  (p.  125),  '  clear '  (p.  195), 
'  hear '  (p.  253),  '  near '  (p.  256),  and  is  spelt  '  Mounsiers '  (p.  205).  The 
same  question  may  be  raised  about  'blaz[on]ed'  (p.  132),  '[were]' 
(p.  169),  and  '  [could] '  (p.  250).  It  would  have  been  a  help  to  the  non- 
historical  reader  if  an  approximate  date  had  been  affixed  to  each  ballad 
(as  is  done  in  some  cases)  or  given  at  the  top  of  each  page.  But  possibly 
the  editor  thought  this  a  superfluous  concession  after  the  information 
he  had  already  afforded.  Professor  Firth  has  done  his  work  with  charac- 
teristic thoroughness,  and,  evidently,  con  amore.  His  wide  selection  of 
ballads,  read  in  the  light  of  his  masterly  introduction,  presents  us  with 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  history  of  the  British  navy,  all  the  more  interesting 
for  being  drawn  in  large  part  by  the  Jack  Tars  who  contributed  to  its 
glories,  or  their  admiring  friends  ashore. 

G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 

Documents  relating  to  the  Office  of  the  Bevels  in  the  Time  of  Queeu 
Elizabeth.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Indexes,  by  Albert  Feuillerat. 
*  Materialien  zur  Kunde  des  alteren  Englischen  Dramas,'  XXI.  (Lou- 
vain  :  Uystpruyst.     1908.) 

At  the  present  moment  the  history  of  the  Office  of  the  Bevels  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  students  of  dramatic  history  simulta- 
neously. In  1906  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  published  a  small  volume  of  notes 
on  the  history  of  the  Revels  Office  under  the  Tudors.  The  account  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Molyneux  published  in  the  Seventh  Report 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  is,  it  is  understood,  to  be 
revised  and  supplemented  and  reissued.  Finally  there  is  this  volume  of 
M.  Feuillerat's,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended 

to  bring  together  as  in  a  sort  of  corpus,  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  English  court  drama,  as  well  such  as  have  been  printed  already  as  those 
which  remain  unpublished  in  public  or  private  archives.  A  second  volume, 
relating  to  the  revels  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI  and  Mary,  is  ready.  ...  A 
third  volume,  on  the  court  festivities  in  Henry  VIII's  time,  is  in  preparation, 
and  will  be  followed  later  on  by  a  fourth,  on  the  revels  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

Peter  Cunningham  in  his  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Bevels  at 
Court  in  the  Beign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  published  in  1842, 
and  J.  P.  Collier  in  his  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  printed  a 
number  of  the  documents  included  in  M.  Feuillerat's  volume,  but  both, 
for  well-known  reasons,  have  been  somewhat  discredited  as  editors.     All 
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their  work  needed  to  be  done  over  again.  The  editor's  verdict  on  it  is, '  I 
ftm  glad  to  say  that  in  the  part  of  Cunningham's  Bevels  included  in  this 
volume  (I  leave  the  1605  and  1612  books  out  of  the  question  at  present) 
I  have  found  no  forgery  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  his 
publication  is  most  accurate,  and  that  I  have  counted  no  more  than  five 
or  six  serious  misreadings.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  say  the  same  of 
Collier,  as  my  notes  will  show.'  Of  other  writers  on  the  subject  the 
editor  commends  George  Chalmers,  '  whose  conscientious  zeal  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised  '  (p.  439),  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  (p.  438).  He  devotes 
many  notes  however  to  controverting  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Chambers 
on  various  details,  and  appears  to  regard  him  as  too  much  influenced  by 
Collier  and  sometimes  led  into  errors  thereby,  though  he  also  quotes  with 
approval  some  of  his  corrections  of  Collier  (pp.  443,  447,  451,  456,  459). 
As  to  the  new  documents  contained  in  the  volume  M.  Feuillerat  adds  a 
valuable  revels  book  and  a  still  more  valuable  '  Inventory  of  the  Office  of 
the  Revels  '  from  the  Loseley  MSS.  (pp.  18,  78.)  The  first  is  particularly 
interesting  from  the  information  it  contains  about  stage  costume,  the 
second  contains  '  mentions  of  several  masques  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
historians  of  the  drama  '  (p.  444).  Besides  these  M.  Feuillerat  prints  '  a 
certain  number  of  exchequer  documents  which  had  not  yet  been  searched 
systematically,'  and  in  his  notes  '  a  batch  of  extracts  from,  or  references 
to,  other  documents  in  the  Eecord  Office.'  By  the  aid  of  these  materials 
he  fixes  the  date  of  the  appointments  of  various  officials  connected  with 
the  revels,  identifies  others,  and  supplements  what  was  previously  known 
of  many  others.  The  note  on  Sir  Thomas  Benger,  fixing  the  date  of  his 
death  four  years  earlier  than  that  previously  accepted,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  care  which  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  these  details  (p.  428). 
In  short  the  editing  of  the  volume  deserves  great  praise,  and  both  print 
and  paper  are  excellent. 

M.  Feuillerat  published,  four  years  ago,  another  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  drama,  which  has  not  been  noticed  in  this  Review,  and 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  viz.  an  edition  of  Arthur  Wilson's  previously 
unpublished  play  The  Swisser  (Paris  :  Fischbacher,  1904).  Wilson, 
besides  writing  other  plays,  was  the  author  of  the  well  known  History 
of  Great  Britain ;  being  the  Life  and  Beign  of  King  James  I,  pub- 
lished in  1653,  which  is  the  source  of  many  traditional  stories  about  that 
sovereign  and  his  period.  To  his  edition  of  The  Swisser  M.  Feuillerat 
prefixed  a  life  of  Wilson,  correcting  in  some  points  and  supplementing  in 
many  more  the  article  on  that  author  which  appeared  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  four  years  earlier.  C.  H.  Firth. 

Unpublished  Documents  relating  to  the  English  Martyrs.  Vol.  I.  1584- 
1603.  Collected  and  Edited  by  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J.  (Catholic  Record 
Society,  Vol.  V.)  (Leeds  :  Printed  for  the  Society  by  J.  Whitehead. 
1908.) 

This  is  a  welcome  collection  of  documents  extending  to  over  400  pages, 
and  throwing  great  light  upon  the  dark  side  of  Elizabethan  government. 
The  collection  begins  with  the  year  1584,  and  deals  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign,  and  with  those  who  have  been  pronounced '  Venerable  '  rather 
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than  with  those  who  have  been  beatified.  The  martyrs  of  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  other  books,  though  not 
exactly  upon  these  lines,  particularly  in  Father  Pollen's  own  Acts  of 
English  Martyrs  and  in  the  second  volume  of  Dom  Bede  Camm's  Lives  of 
the  English  Martyrs.  The  present  volume  contains  simply  a  careful  and 
scientific  transcript  of  the  documents,  grouped  under  different  headings 
according  to  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  but  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
lacing with  one  another.  The  work  of  transcribing  and  editing  has  been 
excellently  done,  and  the  historian  has  before  him  in  this  volume  in  a 
very  accessible  and  congenial  form  much  information  that  he  would 
otherwise  scarcely  have  had.  The  documents  are  prefaced  by  a  valuable 
catalogue  of  the  martyrs  concerned,  drawn  up  from  twenty  different 
sources  and  tabulated.  Then  follows  a  most  miscellaneous  collection — 
private  letters  in  many  cases  intercepted  by  the  government,  official 
examinations  conducted  by  lawyers,  bishops,  or  mixed  commissions, 
reports  from  the  various  gaols,  memoranda  of  spies  and  of  the  police 
agents  of  the  day.  While  these  form  the  bulk  of  the  book  there  are 
at  intervals  very  graphic  and  interesting  descriptions  of  the  scenes  of 
martyrdom,  which  show  a  high  order  of  dramatic  power  and  eloquence. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  item  in  the  whole  collection  is  a  set  of  carols  in 
Welsh,  written  by  Eichard  White,  alias  Gwynne.  The  documents  have 
been  drawn  from  many  sources  ;  besides  the  Record  Office  and  the  British 
Museum,  the  Roman  catholic  archives  at  Stonyhurst,  Westminster,  and 
elsewhere  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  Each  group  of  documents 
is  headed  by  a  short  bit  of  introduction  explaining  the  position,  giving 
reference  to  the  literature  of  the  time  and  other  information  bearing 
upon  the  group.  The  collection  is  further  illustrated  by  facsimiles,  ten 
in  number,  including  among  them  two  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of 
Walpole  the  Jesuit,  one  before  and  one  after  the  torture,  in  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  difference  is  not  so  marked  as  might  have  been 
supposed. 

Father  Pollen  is  much  to  be  congratulated  as  editor  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  volume,  a  result  of  long  labours  begun  by  Father  John  Morris 
and  completed  by  himself.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that  he  is  to  be  caught 
tripping,  as,  for  example,  on  p.  34,  where  he  rightly  describes  William 
Spencer  as  being  of  the  '  diocese '  of  York,  but  lapses  afterwards,  a  few 
lines  later,  into  speaking  of  it  as  the  '  arch-diocese.'  It  may  be 
perhaps  permissible  to  regret  that  he  has  not  given  us  a  longer  general 
introduction  to  the  book.  The  student  will  readily  read  most  of  it 
through  and  find  a  delight  in  its  variety  and  original  character  ;  but  for 
many  members  of  the  Catholic  Record  Society  who  are  not  professed 
students  it  might  be  desirable  that  some  encouragement  and  direction 
should  be  given  as  to  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  it.  There  are  docu- 
ments in  the  book  that  would  be  almost  as  fascinating  to  the  amateur  as 
to  the  student,  and  we  should  like  to  think  that  he  could  be  helped  to 
pick  them  out.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  quarrel  with  the  editor  for  not 
having  given  us  this  when  he  has  already  given  us  so  much,  not  only  in 
the  documents  themselves,  but  in  the  brief  introductions  to  each  group 
and  the  excellent  indexes.  W.  H.  Feere. 
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Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  English  Affairs  in 
Venice  and  Northern  Italy.  Vol.  XVI.  1615-1617.  Edited  by  A.  B. 
Hinds.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1908.) 

During  the  two  years  covered  by  this  volume  Venice  had  three  different 
representatives  in  England — Antonio  Foscarini,  who  left  in  December 
1614 ;  Gregorio  Barbarigo,  his  successor  as  ambassador,  who  died  on 
6  June  1616;  and  Lionello,  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  who  had  charge 
of  affairs  from  Barbarigo' s  death  to  the  arrival  of  Piero  Contarini  in 
October  1617.  The  main  subject  of  these  despatches  is  the  foreign  policy 
of  James  I,  which  was  now,  through  his  own  fault,  ending  in  failure.  His 
policy,  says  Mr.  Hinds, 

consisted  in  an  endeavour  to  build  up  a  league  the  mere  aspect  of  which  would 
impose  inaction  upon  the  Hapsburgs,  and  by  diplomatic  machinery  to  arrange 
all  disputes  which  arose  in  Europe.  His  mistake  lay  in  supposing  that  these 
things  would  stand  and  impose  themselves  without  any  real  backing  of  force 
behind  them.  When  the  strain  came  and  the  structure  began  to  give  way  he 
made  no  sign  of  movement,  and  naturally,  before  long,  his  enemies  came  to 
count  upon  his  inactivity  (p.  ix). 

James  had  able  diplomatists  in  his  service  ;  the  successes  of  Isaac 
Wake  and  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  are  recorded  in  this  volume  (pp.  xxvi, 
xxxii),  but  the  treaties  of  Xanten  and  Asti  by  which  James  had  hoped 
to  settle  the  disputes  in  Germany  and  northern  Italy,  were  ineffectual, 
because  James  evaded  the  responsibility  of  seeking  to  enforce  them 
(pp.  x-xxvi).  In  October  1616  Lionello,  pointed  out  to  his  government 
with  great  clearness  the  impossibility  of  inducing  James  to  stedfast  or 
resolute  action. 

The  causes  which  have  led  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  fail  so  openly  in  his 
obligations  may  very  properly  be  laid  before  your  excellencies.  The  chief  are 
the  daily  increasing  abhorrence  which  he  feels  for  the  toils  and  cares  involved  in 
government.  In  order  to  escape  them  he  lives  almost  entirely  in  the  country, 
accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  favourites,  whose  counsels,  conceived  in  their  own 
interests,  are  very  remote  from  decorous,  involving  expense  and  trouble.  Another 
reason  is  his  majesty's  powerlessness  to  incur  any  considerable  expense  unless 
he  receives  the  means  from  parliament.  He  would  summon  it  unwillingly, 
because,  as  he  cannot  restrain  his  wonted  liberality,  he  has  reason  to  fear  greatly, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  people  in  general  are  dissatisfied,  owing  to  the  manner 
of  living  which  he  has  adopted  for  some  time  past.  In  proportion  as  his 
reputation  continues  to  diminish  abroad  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  subjects  keeps 
increasing,  and  thus  he  is  constrained  to  keep  carefully  at  a  distance  the 
slightest  prospect  of  a  disturbance,  to  which  this  people  is  naturally  disposed 
<p.  315). 

Many  minor  questions  connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  England 
receive  fresh  light  in  these  pages.  There  is,  naturally,  much  on  England's 
dealings  with  Turkey  and  in  trade  on  the  Levant  and  the  Mediterranean 
in  general.  If  there  is  less  about  English  pirates  than  in  previous 
volumes  there  are  many  notices  of  plans  for  raising  English  soldiers  for 
Venetian  service,  and  some  few  were  levied.  Barbarigo  however  regarded 
them  as  of  doubtful  value  in  spite  of  their  valour.     '  This  people  is  certainly 
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not  afraid  of  death,  but  they  are  much  more  afraid  of  any  discomfort, 
and,  as  they  are  great  feeders  and  very  irregular  in  their  lives,  they  are 
very  subject  to  disease  '  (p.  137). 

On  domestic  affairs  there  is  some  information  of  interest.  The 
Venetian  ambassadors  were  convinced  that  Somerset's  fall  was  due  not 
merely  to  Overbury's  murder,  but  to  some  treasonable  dealings  of  the 
favourite  with  Spain,  which  were  purposely  kept  in  the  background  at  the 
trial.  There  are  also  some  notices  of  Buckingham's  rise  and  of  Raleigh's 
release  and  start  for  Guiana,  but  the  most  important  documents  relating 
to  Raleigh  have  already  been  printed.  Lionello  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  visit  of  James  T  to  Scotland  in  1617,  which  he  describes  as  a  complete 
failure  so  far  as  its  political  results  were  concerned. 

The  demonstrations  of  one  nation  towards  the  other  have  been  as  warm  and 
friendly  as  possible,  especially  that  of  the  nobility,  to  gratify  the  king,  who 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  this  effect,  but  really  the  feelings  of  the  English 
and  Scots  remain  as  hostile  as  ever,  and  indeed  it  seems  as  if  bringing  them 
together  thus  has  rather  increased  the  hatred  and  contempt  they  have  for  each 
other,  as  the  English  cannot  submit  on  any  account  to  consider  the  Scots  as 
equals,  while  the  latter  will  not  yield  therein  one  jot  and  preserve  their  lively 
and  habitual  contempt  and  rancour  (p.  550). 

The  queen's  indignation  at  a  Dutch  caricature  of  her  brother  the  king 
of  Denmark  (p.  122)  and  the  wrath  of  James  at  the  publication  of  the 
Corona  Begia  of  Puteanus  (pp.  485,  512,  517,  573)  illustrate  the  sensitive- 
ness of  seventeenth-century  rulers  to  criticism.  Lionello' s  wrath  at 
discovering  a  collection  of  the  relations  of  Venetian  ambassadors  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  illustrates  the  jealous  care  with  which  Venice  sought  to 
conceal  the  secrets  of  its  policy  (p.  285).  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
statement  that  the  Venetian  and  French  ambassadors  went  to  see  '  the 
performance  of  what  was  evidently  Shakespeare's  Pericles  and  that 
apparently  in  1607  or  1608,  when  it  was  first  performed  (p.  600). 

There  is  an  excellent  preface  and  the  work  of  the  editor  deserves 
praise  in  every  respect  save  one.  Mr.  Hinds  points  out  that  the  present 
volume  of  the  Calendar  embraces  a  period  of  two  years  only,  '  a  shorter 
space  than  usual  in  a  somewhat  larger  volume.'  '  The  enlargement,'  he 
explains,  ■  is  due  more  to  an  increase  in  the  materials  consulted  than  to 
any  special  importance  in  the  events  narrated.'  To  this  it  must  be  added 
that  another  cause  is  the  tendency  to  prolixity  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
which  also  marks  some  other  recent  editors  of  the  Calendars.  In  the 
present  volume  some  trivial  papers  are  calendared  at  too  great  length,  and 
a  few  which  have  no  real  claim  to  inclusion  are  inserted.  There  is  also 
considerable  waste  of  space  in  printing.  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  (at  the 
close  of  one  of  the  usual  newsletters  sent  by  the  Venetian  government  to 
its  ambassador  in  England)  to  devote  nine  lines  to  a  list  of  the  places  to 
which  copies  of  a  letter  were  sent,  and  three  more  to  recording  the  votes  of 
the  senators  on  the  subject  (e.g.  p.  534).  It  is  doubtful  whether  these 
facts  are  worth  recording  at  all ;  it  is  certainly  a  waste  of  public  money 
to  devote  a  quarter  of  a  page  to  them.  C.  H.  Fibth. 
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Le  Entrate  Pubbliche  dello  Stato  Sabaudo  .    .   durante  la  Guerra  d% 

Successions  Spagnuola.   Da  Luigi  Einaudi.    (Torino  :  Bocca.    1907.) 

II  Costo  della  Guerra  di  Successione  Spagnuola.     Da  Giuseppe  Prato. 

(Torino:  Bocca.  1907.) 
La  Finanza  Sabauda  alV  apprirsi  del  Secolo  XVIIIe  durante  la  Guerra 
di  Successione  Spagnola.  Da  Luigi  Einaudi.  (Torino :  Officine 
Grafiche  della  Societa  Tipografico-Editrice  Nazionale.  1908.) 
Dishonesty  was  a  geographical  necessity  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  So 
runs  a  famous  dictum  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  assuredly  there  have  been 
few  more  faithless  statesmen  than  Victor  Amadeus  II.  It  is  unlucky  for 
his  moral  reputation  that  he  lived  in  an  age  pre-eminent  for  its  grand 
alliances  and  leagues.  Yet  his  place  in  Italian  history  is  neither  mean 
nor  uncertain.  By  dint  of  shrewd  diplomacy,  unflagging  courage,  and 
discriminating  frugality,  he  raised  an  unlucky  duchy  to  the  status  of  a 
kingdom ;  he  escaped  from  thraldom  to  France ;  he  extorted  con- 
cessions from  the  house  of  Austria ;  he  consolidated  his  dominions,  and, 
until  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  played  a  striking  and  successful  part 
in  European  politics.  It  is  therefore  fit  and  proper  that  the  above-named 
volumes,  each  of  which  analyses  with  exceeding  minuteness  the  statistical 
records  of  the  most  critical  period  of  his  rule,  should  inaugurate  the  series 
by  which  the  school  of  economics  in  Turin  University  purpose,  with 
pecuniary  help  from  the  state,  to  illustrate  the  financial  history  of 
Piedmont.  The  period  in  question  is  divided  into  natural  sub-divisions, 
1700-3,  1704-9,  1710-13,  and  it  is  necessarily  characterised  by  the  wide 
expansion  of  budgets  originally  modest,  and  of  liabilities  originally  trifling. 
If  we  adopt  the  rate  of  exchange  provided  for  in  the  treaty  concluded 
with  England  on  4  August  1704,  the  Piedmontese  lira,  which  is  the 
monetary  unit  employed  in  these  accounts,  may  be  reckoned  as  ^  of  an 
English  pound  sterling.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the  layman 
is  apt  to  be  entangled  by  overlapping  schedules,  and  by  the  mass  of 
figures  that  are  placed  before  him.  Works  of  this  type,  particularly  the 
first  two,  are  in  no  sense  historical  literature,  though  they  are  invaluable 
quarries  of  information. 

The  purely  financial  aspect  of  the  statistics  set  forth  in  these  volumes 
has  now  little  importance.  The  first  havoc  of  the  French  invasion  at 
once  produced  a  crop  of  economic  projects,  which  grew  steadily  in  bulk 
and  pretensions.  Until  1717  the  government  lived  practically  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  the  record  of  any  secondary  state's  early  fiscal  struggles 
tends  to  be  arid.  We  may  note  that  the  gabelle  was  farmed  out  between 
1698  and  1709,  and  that  the  most  profitable  shifts  devised  to  augment 
revenue  during  the  war  were  a  tax,  invented  on  13  March  1704,  to  provide 
winter  quarters  for  the  troops,  and  the  imposition,  first  enforced  on 
11  June  1704,  of  heavy  contributions  in  kind.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  was  comparatively  low,  5  per  cent,  on  perpetual  loans,  while 
annuities  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  were  granted  in  respect  of  loans 
extinguished  by  the  lender's  death.  Large  sums  were  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  the  chief  cities,  the  finances  of  which  were  administered  by  the 
creditors  pending  repayment.  Signor  Einaudi  estimates  the  cost  of  the  war 
at  over  6,500,000Z.,  and  although  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  1713  and 
the  enhanced  dignity  of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  foreshadowed  *the  birth  of 
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modern  Italy  and  compensated  for  every  sacrifice,  the  strain  upon  the 
people's  resources  was  obviously  severe.  The  product  of  direct  taxation 
per  capita,  of  increased  customs  and  higher  tolls,  was  amplified  by  a 
far-reaching  system  of  indirect  taxation,  which  affected  salt  and  several 
foodstuffs,  besides  numerous  other  commodities.  We  have  however  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  burden  of  the  conflict  was  lightened  by  exactions 
from  districts  acquired  from  Mantua  in  November  1703  under  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  or  from  provinces  conquered  from  France,  and  far 
more  materially  by  foreign  subsidies,  which  were  from  the  first  specifically 
appropriated  to  the  military  purposes,  that  accounted  for  over  half  the 
national  outlay.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  revenue  between  1702  and  1712 
was  derived  from  this  source.  England's  payments,  bound  by  the  terms 
of  her  alliance  not  to  fall  below  160,000/.  a  year,  rarely  amounted  to  less 
than  210,000/. ;  in  1707  they  rose  to  nearly  350,000/.  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  the  ill-conducted  expedition  against  Toulon,  where  so  many 
high  hopes  foundered.  The  Dutch  steadily  diminished  the  measure  of  their 
assistance  after  170G,  leaving  the  British  to  bear  a  heavy  annual  charge 
until  liberated  by  the  tory  reaction. 

Signor  Prato's  book  throws  much  light  on  the  military  system  of  Pied- 
mont. The  most  expensive  year  was  1707-8,  the  year  of  the  Toulon  enter- 
prise, when  the  sum  of  640,000/.  was  spent  on  the  army  and  on  fortifica- 
tions. The  last-mentioned  item  cost  no  less  than  2*36  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
expenditure  of  the  state  between  1700  and  1713.  That  Turin  and  some 
twenty-five  other  towns  required  elaborate  defensive  works  is  significant 
of  the  art  of  war  in  that  heyday  of  endless  and  futile  sieges.  But  for 
Eugene's  fine  campaigns  of  1701  and  1706,  the  annals  of  warfare  in  northern 
Italy  between  1690  and  1709  would  be  dreary  indeed.  The  army  num- 
bered only  1278  cavalry  and  7291  infantry  in  1700,  but  after  that  year 
the  cavalry  averaged  2670  in  1701-3  and  3500  in  1704-9,  the  infantry 
11,000  in  1701-3  and  15,000  in  1704-9 ;  in  1704  it  reached  the  excep- 
tional strength  of  23,087.  /Abundant  details  as  to  transport,  commissariat, 
remounts,  billets,  and  barracks  will  be  of  service  to  the  military  historian. 
The  prevailing  mercantilism  found  expression  in  bounties  for  new 
cloth  manufactures,  and  for  silk,  ribbons,  glass,  and  the  mining  industry. 
These  averaged  551 6/.  between  1700  and  1703,  declining  in  magnitude 
under  the  pressure  of  war.  Except  perhaps  in  its  benefactions  to  the 
church,  the  court  was  notably  economical,  though  it  recognised  the 
utility  of  impressive  embassies  abroad.  Considerable  sums  were  wrung 
from  the  small  Jewish  community.  The  historian  of  social  conditions 
will  be  struck  by  the  modest  pay-sheet  of  the  dependents  of  the  court, 
ranging  from  physicians  and  painters  to  perruquiers  and  tailors.  The 
court  'librarian  and  historiographer*  enjoyed  a  stipend  of  but  54/.  a  year, 
only  14:1.  more  than  that  of  the  court  laundress.  It  may  be  added  that 
among  the  few  luxuries  which  Victor  Amadeus  allowed  himself  was  the 
frequent  purchase  of  horses  and  dogs  from  England.  . 

It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  unravel  the 
mass  of  figures  that  are  here  disclosed,  and  that  are  involved  in  the 
further  researches  which  Signor  Einaudi  and  his  fellow- workers  at  Turin 
propose  to  pursue.  Their  labours  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of 
modern  Italian  history  in  all  its  bearings.  Geeald  B.  Hertz. 
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The  King  over  the  Water.    By  A.  Shield  and  Andrew  Lang. 
(London :  Longmans,  1907). 

If  the  authors  of  this  work  designed  by  the  title  to  indicate  it  as  an 
historical  romance  they  were  well  advised.  Its  relation  to  facts  as 
generally  apprehended  by  Englishmen  is  as  an  eighteenth-century  French 
funeral  eulogy  to  the  real  life  of  the  illustrious  defunct.  It  is  an 
apotheosis  of  the  poorest  character  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  commonly 
known  as  the  Old  Pretender.  Conformably  with  the  pagan  tradition 
which  derived  kings  from  demi-gods,  insistence  is  laid  in  the  opening 
pages  upon  the  merits  of  the  hero's  father.  'James  [II],  loyal  to  his 
engagements,  was  slow  to  violate  the  law'  (p.  8).  '  Slow'  is  a  relative 
term.  Six  days  after  his  accession  he  was  levying  customs  duties  without 
authority  of  parliament.  He  had  been  scarcely  two  months  on  the  throne 
when  he  was  appointing  Roman  catholics,  in  defiance  of  the  test  act,  to 
the  commands  of  regiments  ;  while  in  the  same  year  he  invited  Petre  the 
Jesuit,  a  member  of  an  order  proscribed  by  act  of  parliament,  to  hold  a 
post  at  court.  In  November  he  was  raising  regiments  illegally.  What 
the  nation  thought  of  his  '  slowness  '  the  authors  tell  us  after  their 
fashion.  '  Thanks  to  prejudiced  and  persistent  opposition  to  James's 
measures  for  effective  national  defence,'  &c.  (p.  22).  The  word  '  pre- 
judiced,' like  the  word  '  slow,'  is  used  with  a  novel  connotation.  Sufficient 
commentary  on  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  incidental  mention  on  p.  28  of 
'  two  newly  equipped  Irish  catholic  regiments '  at  Portsmouth,  the  very 
existence  and  presence  of  which  were  a  defiance  of  the  law  and  a 
manifest  menace  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  country.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Pretender — in  this  Jacobite  world  of  theirs  the  Pretender  is 
'  the  King,'  and  the  King  the  Pretender — the  authors  say,  '  As  to  the 
king's  moral  character,  it  was  stainless  from  first  to  last '  (p.  376). 
Despite  Clementina's  accusations,  it  very  possibly  was.  But  if  so, 
clearly  the  son's  exemplary  uxoriousness  derived  from  the  father.  '  The 
royal  pair  [James  II  and  Mary  of  Modena]  were  bound  together  with 
such  passionate  affection,'  &c.  (p.  29),  that  Arabella  Churchill  and 
Catharine  Sedley  may  be  left  out  of  the  father's  account  as  '  the  vine- 
dresser's daughter '  at  Bar-le-Duc  (p.  197)  or  the  slandered  Mrs.  Hay 
may  be  left  out  of  the  son's.  It  can  only  be  by  an  oversight  that  the 
authors  omit  to  record  the  facts  attested  by  the  ex-Queen  in  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Delfino,  Les  miracles,  clont  il  plaist  a  Dieu  de  glorifier  soil 
tombcau  (James  IPs)  se  multiplient  jouriiellcment.1 

The  virtues  of  father  and  son  are  made  to  contrast  with  the  baseness 
of  their  enemies.  Churchill,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  unprincipled 
intriguer.  The  authors  believe  him  to  have  been  an  intending  assassin 
of  James  II  while  on  the  road  to  Warminster,  in  November  1688. 
*  Should  a  rescue  be  attempted,  WTood,  the  other  equerry,  and  Hewitt, 
were  to  shoot  the  king  .  .  .  should  they  miss,  Churchill  was  provided 
with  pistol  and  dagger  to  despatch  him  in  his  coach  '  (p.  24).  That  a 
man  of  Marlborough's  foresight  should  have  meditated  a  crime  which 
would  necessarily  have  rendered  him  odious  to  James's  son-in-law,  the 
prince,  and  to  his  successor,  whoever  he  might  be,  is  on  the  face  of  it 

1  Stuart  Papers,  i.  187. 
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improbable.  The  story  was  printed  by  Macpherson  among  his  Original 
Papers  (i.  280)  as  a  deathbed  confession  of  '  Sir  George  Hewet,'  created 
by  William  III  Viscount  Hewett  of  Gowran  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 
Hewett  died  in  1689.  The  different  versions  of  the  alleged  confes- 
sion communicated  to  Carte,  the  Jacobite  historian  from  whose  papers 
they  are  taken,  never  saw  the  light  till  1745,  when  the  two  earlier 
were  'communicated  to  Mr.  Carte  in  a  letter  from  Alexander  Malet 
of  Combe  Flory.'  The  earliest  of  them  runs,  '  If  Maine  [the  staff 
officer  in  waiting]  should  oppose  it  [the  surrender  of  James  to  William  of 
Orange]  then  my  lord  Churchill  was  to  pistol  him  or  stab  him.'  All  the 
later  statements  are  to  the  effect  that  Churchill  was  to  stab  not  Maine 
but  the  king.  The  earliest  statement  purports  to  be  an  account  by 
Bishop  Sheridan  of  Hewett's  own  confession,  '  signed  by  his  own  hand 
and  seal  and  transmitted  to  the  old  earl  of  Peterburgh  that  he  might 
send  it  to  king  James,  which  he  did  accordingly.'  Our  authors  admit 
that  James  notes  in  his  memoirs  the  plot  to  seize  him  '  and  carry  him 
to  the  prince  of  Orange '  and  makes  no  charge  of  attempted  murder 
(p.  25).  Clearly,  the  story,  like  Fame,  vires  acquirit  eundo,  and  with 
time  becomes  an  assassination  plot  by  Churchill.  '  It  was  news  to  Malet 
and  Carte  in  1745,'  the  authors  remark,  yet  instead  of  dismissing  it 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves,  they  accept  it  as  true  and  suggest  that  '  if 
the  king  believed  the  story,'  which  he  had  obviously  never  heard,  '  it 
was  certainly  hushed  up  '  (p.  25).  As  Churchill,  so  William  III.  It  is 
suggested  that  William  endeavoured  to  procure  the  surrender  by  Louis  XIV 
of  the  person  of  Prince  James  by  a  promise  to  adopt  him,  but  really  to 
murder  him.  The  authority  is  a  vague  reference  to  '  a  review  of  the 
Treaty  of  Eyswick  enclosed  in  Macpherson's  History  of  Great  Britain.' 
The  passage  may  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  133,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
idea  originated  with  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  tell  us,  '  The  offer  was 
refused  ;  no  doubt  with  a  shuddering  glance  at  precedents  in  the  paternal 
benevolence  of  John  and  Kichard  III '  (p.  47).  Stair,  the  second  earl,  a 
great  soldier  and  our  ambassador  to  France,  was  another  would-be 
assassin.  He  is  assumed  on  the  credit  of  a  '  letter  from  London  '  to  have 
planned  the  assassination  of  the  Pretender  at  Nonancourt,  on  the  road 
between  Paris  and  St.  Malo,  on  2  November  1715  (p.  237).  On  p.  239 
we  read,  '  Stair  had  evidently  been  so  confounded  by  the  failure  of  his 
Nonancourt  plot  that  until  November  4  ...  he  believed  him  [James] 
still  to  loiter  in  Lorraine.'  These  three  absurd  charges  of  intended 
murder  against  three  men  of  whom  the  most  suspect,  Churchill,  was 
noted  for  his  humanity  are  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  entire 
volume. 

Such  being  the  hero's  enemies,  we  are  bidden  to  contrast  with  them 
the  character  of  the  hero  himself.  Now  character  was,  scarcely  less 
than  religion,  the  rock  on  which  the  Pretender  foundered.  He  never 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  own  protestant  supporters  of  his  good  faith 
towards  the  established  churches.  The  authors  repeatedly  address 
themselves  to  this  point.  James,  they  insist,  was  a  model  of  tolerance 
(p.  96),  which  showed  itself  in  his  refusal  ■  so  much  as  to  listen  to  a 
protestant  grace '  (p.  249).  The  phrasing  of  his  declarations  pledging  him 
to  maintain  the  three  established  churches  was  nevertheless  equivocal ; 
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though  their  author  was  ■  a  singularly  truthful  soul '  (p.  96),  a  revelation  of 
his  character  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lang  in  his  preface  (p.  ix).  And  that  this 
equivocation  was  not  accidental,  but  designed,  is  shown  by  the  famous 
proclamation  which  was  a  mam  cause  of  the  rupture  with  Bolingbroke. 
On  the  eve  of  the  rising  of  1715,  Bolingbroke,  as  his  secretary  of 
state,  had  prepared  a  declaration  upon  the  religious  question.  According 
to  the  authors,  James  '  touched  up  and  signed '  this  document  (p.  234). 
This  touching  up  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  church  of  Ireland  from 
any  guarantee  whatever,  and  the  excision  of  a  promise  of  effectual  pro- 
vision for  the  security  of  the  church  of  England  (p.  235).  Other 
amendments,  to  cite  the  editor  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Stuart  Papers 
(introd.,  p.  lxxxiii),  'fully  bear  out  Bolingbroke's  statement  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  amendments  was  one  continued  instance  of  the 
grossest  bigotry.'  '  A  comparison  of  the  dates  will  also,'  says  Mr. 
Daniell,  '  show  the  correctness  of  Bolingbroke's  statement  that  James 
had  sufficient  time  to  submit  the  declaration  to  the  queen  to  be  corrected 
by  her  confessor  and  the  rest  of  her  council.  When  Bolingbroke,  on 
2  November,  stated  to  James  his  strong  objections  to  countersigning 
the  amended  version,'  James  refused  to  alter  it.  Yet  the  authors 
belaud  James  as  having  '  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  explicit '  (p.  235). 
In  another  sense  than  they  intend,  so  the  protestants  thought  too.  That 
their  interpretation  was  right,  his  letters  in  the  Stuart  Papers  disclose. 
On  this  subject,  we  are  told,  '  all  through  his  dealings  with  his  pro- 
testant  subjects  he  sticks  thus  to  his  guns  in  his  simple,  honest  way,  so 
that  none  but  those  to  whom  truthfulness  was  as  incomprehensible  as 
religious  faith  could  have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  promises  of 
toleration'  (p.  161).  Yet  Bolingbroke  in  his  letter  to  Sir  William 
Wyndham  states  that  James  told  him  outright  that  'he  could  not 
in  conscience  make  such  a  promise '  ('  a  direct  promise  of  securing 
the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland').  Nor  could  he,  if  he  were  to 
keep  faith  with  Eome,  to  which  he  was  already  pledged.  In  December 
1709  he  had  written  to  Clement  XI  to  ask  for  funds,  which  were  being 
provided  for  the  expedition  of  1715  from  the  papal  treasury.  The 
money,  wrote  James,  was  '  to  aid  with  the  other  assistance  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  will  give  us  in  restoring  us  and  with  us  restoring 
religion  in  our  states.' 2  Nor  is  this  all.  '  The  prosperity '  (of  the  Roman 
church),  he  wrote  to  the  pope  when  already  in  Scotland  (31  Dec.  1715 
O.S.),  '  is  inseparable  from  mine.' 3 

A  hero  so  saintly  and  so  attractive  as  James  was  necessarily  popular. 
To  encourage  his  attempt  on  Scotland  in  1708  there  was  '  the  unanimous 
call  from  Scotland  .  .  .  the  avowed  sympathy  of  half  England  '  (p.  104). 
Ker  of  Kersland's  authority  is  invoked,  with  that  of  Hamilton  and 
Lockhart,  to  prove  that  '  James  needed  only  to  come  with  his  valet  to  be 
master  of  Scotland'  (p.  103).  The  Becord  Office  secret  service  money 
receipts  show  that  this  enthusiastic  spokesman  of  the  4  unanimous  call ' 
was  receiving  secret  service  money  from  the  English  government.  But, 
accepting  the  belief  of  the  authors  in  the  accuracy  of  his  information, 
what  is  their  explanation  of  the  defeat  of  the  hopes  of  a  nation  ?     The 

2  Stuart  Papers,  i.  235.  3  Ibid.  484. 
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real  explanation  is  obvious.  Fourbin,  tbe  commander  of  the  French 
expedition,  did  not  land  the  prince  because  he  had  the  sense  to  see  the 
plain  fact  that  there  was  no  effective  '  call  from  Scotland  '  at  all.  To 
pursue  this  fiction  of  the  Pretender's  personal  popularity  a  little 
further.  '  After  the  battle  [of  Malplaquet]  all  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
army  drank  his  health,  says  Dangeau  '  (p.  124).  Again,  we  are  told,  in 
1722,  'the  army  in  general  was  well  inclined'  (p.  362).  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  waste  comment  on  these  two  statements.  We  have 
contemporary  evidence  from  the  pens  of  his  own  adherents  of  the 
impression  James  produced.  Speaking  of  his  appearance  at  Perth  in 
1716  one  says  :  '  We  found  ourselves  not  at  all  animated  by  his  presence, 
and  if  he  was  disappointed  in  us,  we  were  tenfold  more  in  him.  We 
saw  nothing  in  him  that  looked  like  spirit.  ...  I  am  sure  the  figure  he 
made  dejected  us.' 4  His  popularity  in  Scotland  was,  according  to  the 
authors,  inherited  by  his  son  in  England  in  1745.  ■  Though  crowds 
cheered  the  prince  all  along  his  march,  they  did  not  follow  his  banner  ' 
(p.  427).  Yet  the  ominous  sign,  attested  by  eye-witnesses,  was  that 
there  were  no  cheers  at  all  till  they  reached  Preston.  '  We  were 
welcomed  to  this  town,'  wrote  Rollo  Anderson,  a  Scottish  gentleman  in 
his  army,  '  by  loud  huzzas,  the  first  we  met  with  in  England.'  Even 
Manchester,  which  greeted  his  coming,  fell  furiously  upon  his  retreating 
army. 

As  with  the  main  thesis  so  with  the  incidental  history.  Ormonde, 
as  he  signed  himself,  was  a  Jacobite  and  Rooke  a  tory,  and  we  read 
accordingly  how  Marlborough's  successes  were  '  brilliantly  supported  by  a 
general  expedition  to  Cadiz  under  Sir  George  Rooke  and  the  charming  and 
popular  duke  of  Ormond  '  (p.  66).  The  expedition  to  Cadiz  was  a  miserable 
fiasco  which  degenerated  into  a  plunder  of  the  villages  on  the  coast. 
St.  John  was  tory  and  then  Jacobite,  and  therefore  'he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Oxford  by  his  great  abilities  '  (p.  151),  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  had  any  connexion  with  the  university 
till  he  received  an  honorary  degree  in  1702.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  authority  there  is  for  the  statement  that  Anne  answered  her 
brother's  letters  'encouragingly  but  cautiously,'  or  in  any  way  at  all. 
The  authors  have  the  justification  of  Bolingbroke's  own  letter  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham  for  their  belief  that  he  was  driven  to  take  service 
with  the  Pretender  by  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  him.  The 
Stuart  Papers  show  this  to  have  been  an  afterthought.  The  articles 
of  impeachment  and  the  bill  of  attainder  were  dated  6/17  August  1715  ; 
but  his  first  interview  with  the  Pretender  had  taken  place  at  Commercy 
in  the  second  week  of  July.5  He  was  therefore  no  martyr  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  government.  Derwentwater  is  represented  as  another. 
'  Derwentwater's  innocent  blood  went  up  crying  to  the  skies '  (p.  263). 
He  was  taken  red-handed  in  arms  against  the  crown,  and  though  he 
pleaded  that  his  '  undertaking  was  sudden '  and  not  preconcerted, 
Walpole  told  the  house  of  commons  that  to  his  knowledge  the  '  earl  had 
been  tampering  with  several  people  to  persuade  them  to  rise  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender  six  months  before  he  appeared  in  arms.'     Again,  we  learn 

4  C.  S.  Terry,  The  Chevalier  St.  George  (1901),  p.  341. 
*  Stuart  Papers,  i.  372  and  375. 
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that  Prince  Charles,  the  young  Pretender,  inherited  the  virtues  of  hig 
father  and  grandfather.  Contrasted  with  the  English  nation,  lost  to 
sense  of  shame  under  the  house  of  Hanover,  Charles  was  an  English 
patriot.  In  1755  England  lost  Minorca,  '  a  disgrace  at  which  Prince 
Charles  was  indignant,  though  the  English  cared  no  more  than  if 
George  II  had  lost  his  pocket-handkerchief '  (p.  460).  Horace  Walpole 
however  writes  (11  July  1756),  '  There  is  no  describing  the  rage  against 
Byng.'  'We  are  humbled,  disgraced,  angry'  (24  July).  'The  admiral 
was  burnt  in  effigy  in  all  the  great  towns  ;  his  seat  and  park  in  Hert- 
fordshire were  assaulted  by  the  mob  and  with  difficulty  saved.  The 
streets  and  shops  swarmed  with  injurious  ballads,  libels,  and  prints.' 6 
Byng  fell  a  victim,  not  to  his  judges,  who  desired  his  reprieve,  but  to  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  at  the  abandonment  of  a  possession  then 
esteemed  far  above  Gibraltar  in  value  as  giving  the  English  fleets  har- 
bourage in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  winter  months. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Lang  is  prefixed  to  the  book,  though  he  states  in  the 
preface  that  '  most  of  the  research  and  almost  all  the  writing  are  Miss 
Shield's  '  (p.  ix).  If  internal  evidence  were  trusted,  the  book  would  be 
credited  to  a  Roman  catholic  author  with  a  zeal  not  according  to 
discretion.  The  Scottish  Episcopalian  liturgy  is  nicknamed  '  mongre 
rites  '  (p.  346) ;  the  Pretender  is  blamed  for  having  '  taken  exclusively 
protestant  counsellors '  (p.  381)  ;  Atterbury,  Jacobite  though  he  was,  is 
*  a  truculent  protestant '  (p.  388). 

A  certain  number  of  blunders  occur.  Count  Dillon's  regiment  of 
infantry  is  represented  as  carrying  '  standards '  instead  of  ■  colours  ' 
(p.  163,  n.),  The  duke  of  Leeds  received  a  commission  from  the  Pre- 
tender in  1715  as  vice-admiral, '  as  he  knew  something  of  the  sea  '  (p.  242) ; 
he  had  fought  in  several  naval  actions  and  risen  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  in  the  royal  navy,  but  his  Jacobitism  was  suspect.  Colonel 
Joseph  Yorke  was  not  Sir  Joseph  in  1760  (p.  465).  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
the  tory  leader,  twice  appears  as  Hamner  (p.  169).  The  index  is 
defective:  for  example,  Count  Belke  (p.  73),  Staines  (p.  83),  Tunstal 
(pp.  133,  206),  Kingston  (p.  286)  do  not  occur  in  it;  the  marshal  duke 
4  de  Mantignon  '  appears  twice  (pp.  90,  188)  and  is  indexed  once,  but 
is  only  known  to  the  Biographie  Generate  as   '  de  Matignon.' 

I.  S.  Leadam. 

La  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans  :  Histoire  Diplomatique  et  Militairc.  Par 
Richard  Waddington.  Vol.  IV.  '  Torgau ;  Pacte  de  Famille.' 
(Paris:  Firmin-Didot.     1907.) 

This  volume  of  M.  Richard  Waddington's  great  work  is  already  con- 
cerned with  the  Aixm,  or  fall  of  the  action,  in  the  great  historical 
drama  of  the  Seven  Years'  War — though  the  end  is  not  as  yet. 
When  the  campaigns  of  the  fifth  year  of  that  war  opened,  the  hope 
— or  fear — was  but  faint  in  the  principal  belligerents  that  any  im- 
portant changes  were  likely  to  be  brought  about  in  the  territorial 
relations  existing  between  them.  Maria  Theresa,  indeed,  still  re- 
ligiously clung  to  her  purpose  of  recovering  Silesia,  and  Frederick  II 

6  Memoirs,  ii.  217. 
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had  not  yet  abandoned  the  design,  which  had  been  the  actual  cause  of 
the  war,  of  rounding  off  his  dominions  by  the  annexation  of  the  Saxon 
electorate.  But  the  tenacity  of  both  sovereigns  was  beginning  to  find 
its  limits ;  and  within  the  span  of  time  covered  by  the  narrative  of 
this  volume  Frederick  was  eager  to  make  peace,  provided  only  that 
the  possession  of  Silesia  was  guaranteed  to  him,  and  the  high-spirited 
empress  allowing  it  to  be  understood  that  she  had  ceased  to  regard  the 
restoration  of  Silesia  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  her  assent  to  a  treaty.  The 
occupation  by  France  of  certain  positions  and  districts  in  western  Germany 
had  always  been  regarded  as  the  means  to  an  end  rather  than  as  an  end 
in  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  New  World  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  France  and  England  was  really  over ;  the  gallant  endeavour, 
admirably  told  in  these  pages,  to  reverse  the  decision  in  Canada  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  left  unsupported  by  the  mother  country ;  and  the 
attempt  to  redress  the  balance  in  the  New  World  by  means  of  the  typical 
representative  country  of  the  Old — no  other  than  Spain — was  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  the  more  complicated  and  difficult  passages  of 
the  story  should  connect  themselves  with  the  peace  which  could  not  yet 
be  consummated  rather  than  with  the  war  which  was  still  dragging  its 
seemingly  interminable  length  along.  The  conditions  which  had  beset 
the  conduct  of  the  war  had  in  many  respects  remained  the  same,  and  in 
some  they  had  become  aggravated.  Frederick  II,  with  all  his  reverses 
and  all  his  failures,  continued  to  prove  himself  incomparably  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  age — gifted  with  qualities  of  military  leadership  before 
which  those  of  any  of  his  adversaries  pale,  and  which  at  times  render  us 
indifferent  to  the  last  phase  of  the  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  as  a 
strategist  or  as  a  tactician  that  he  more  conspicuously  excelled  or  fell 
short.  He  could  not  only  snatch  victory  out  of  the  hands  of  chance,  as 
he  did  at  Liegnitz  in  1760,  but,  by  means  of  instructions  which  were  to  have 
crowned  victory,  he  could  avert  disaster,  as  he  did  at  Torgau  later  in  the 
same  year.  In  his  conduct  of  war,  it  was  not  so  much  that,  like  King 
George  II,  he  refused  ever  to  forgive  his  generals  their  mistakes  as  that,  by 
imposing  impossibilities  upon  them,  he  accustomed  them  to  emulate  his 
own  marvellous  efforts  in  the  way  of  rapidity  of  movement  and  elasticity  of 
self-recovery.  Yet  this  mighty  commander,  whose  soldier's  soul,  so  to 
speak,  dwelt  in  the  offensive,  and  who  raised  his  State  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  power  by  the  achievements  of  his  army,  had,  in  the  period  of  the 
war  which  M.  Waddington's  narrative  has  reached  at  the  beginning  of 
this  volume,  to  fill  up  the  vast  gaps  in  that  army  in  the  highways  and 
byways  of  the  land,  by  levies  in  conquered  Saxony,  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  his  recruiting  officers  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Germany,  by  deserters  and  prisoners  of  war  forcibly  thrust  into  the 
ranks.  Officers  were,  of  course,  in  such  circumstances  harder  to  secure 
than  privates  (at  an  earlier  date  Laudon  had,  in  an  unlucky  moment, 
been  refused  a  Prussian  commission).  One  hardly  knows  what  more  to 
admire — the  courage  which  was  needed  for  the  continuous  effort  of  carry- 
ing on  great  military  operations  with  such  material,  or  the  wonderfully 
enduring  force  of  the  disciplinary  system  of  Frederick  William  I,  which, . 
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had  made  it  possible  to  combine  this  material  with  the  Landeskinder  into 
the  best  army  in  Europe.  But  quantity  was  now  even  more  difficult  to 
secure  than  quality  ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  to  hope  in  vain 
for  substantial  Prussian  reinforcements,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  give  a  better  account  of  that  capable  general  (not  in  his  own  judgment 
only),  Marshal  de  Broglie. 

On  the  Austrian  side  Daun  and  Daun's  methods  appear  unchanged 
either  by  prosperous  or  by  adverse  experiments — either  by  the  general 
desire  (including  even  the  willingness  of  Kaunitz)  to  give  as  much  credit 
as  possible  to  Laudon,  or  even  by  the  necessity  of  concerting  action  with 
the  Russian  commanders.  Sure  of  himself,  and  sure  of  the  empress, 
Daun  remains  the  same  as  ever,  not  ashamed  to  confess  la  peur  de 
malheurs  qu'on  ne  devait  pas  craindre,  mais  qu'il  est  sage  cependant  de 
prevenir,  and,  as  in  Silesia  in  the  autumn  of  1760,  pushing  his  system 
of  tactics  to  an  extreme  which  the  Roman  cunctator  himself  would 
hardly  have  adopted  vis-d-vis  of  Hannibal,  the  two  armies  for  several 
days  manoeuvring  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
one  another,  till  at  last  they  stood  face  to  face  in  two  equally  impregnable 
mountain  positions.  In  the  present  volume  Daun  is  presented  to  the 
reader  largely  through  the  comments  of  the  Frenchman  Montazet,  who  was 
attached  to  his  staff  during  his  last  campaigns,  and  who,  though  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  German,  was  a  shrewd  observer  both  of  men 
and  actions*  When  at  the  battle  of  Torgau  (in  M.Waddington's  opinion 
improperly  called  by  that  name)  Daun  received  a  wound  which  obliged 
him  to  resign  the  chief  command,  his  French  companion  paid  him  a 
tribute  of  praise  and  affection  which  is  worth  recording. 

Pour  moi,  j'avoue  que  sa  valeur,  sa  fermete.  son  honnetete,  son  desinteresse- 
ment  pour  sa  personne,  et  son  amour  pour  le  bien  de  sa  souveraine  font  une 
impression  sur  mon  cceur  et  sur  mon  esprit  qui  ne  s'effacera  de  ma  vie. 

The  co-operation  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  which 
political  considerations  made  more  than  ever  desirable  it  proved  by  no 
means  easy  to  maintain.  Since  the  campaign  of  1759  Laudon  was 
nearly  the  only  Austrian  general  with  whom  Soltikoff  and  his  subordinates 
were  disposed  to  enter  into  common  action,  and  it  was  after  conference 
with  him  that  a  Russian  corps  under  Chernycheff  was  in  August  1760 
allowed  to  cross  the  Oder ;  but  Chernycheff  beat  a  hasty  retreat  after 
Liegnitz,  owing  to  Daun's  having  failed  to  maintain  the  requisite  com- 
munications with  him.  When  hereupon,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
Montazet,  the  attempts  at  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies  were  resumed,  they  were  carried  on  with  much  difficulty ; 
but  the  raid  on  Berlin  in  October  was  actually  undertaken  by  a  combined 
Russo-Austrian  force.  Still,  even  in  this  tolerably  simple  operation  the 
partners  managed  to  differ,  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  and  diversity 
of  the  orders  on  both  sides ;  and  it  seems  a  question  whether  Rochow  (who, 
though  reinforced,  had  only  a  force  of  17,000  men  with  which  to  oppose 
a  besieging  army  of  rather  more  than  twice  that  number)  would  have 
decided  to  capitulate  had  he  been  aware  that  nothing  else  was  so  likely  to 
unite  his  adversaries.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  with  regard  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  soldiery  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  captured  city,  that  the 
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Austrians,  and  not  the  Eussians,  were  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  gross 
offences ;  but  no  conclusions  ought  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance 
as  to  the  relative  degree  of  civilisation  exhibited  by  the  armies  of  the 
several  nations  that  took  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  On  Frederick's 
raising  the  siege  of  Dresden  in  the  previous  August  his  troops  had  treated 
the  famous  Grosse  Garten,  its  charming  greenery  and  its  much-prized 
set  of  marble  statues,  with  a  vandalism  remembered  for  many  a  day  by  the 
long-suffering  Saxons.  Again.,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  European 
army  of  the  time,  officers  or  men,  had  reached  a  higher  level  of  manners 
than  the  French ;  yet  what  could  be  more  unpleasant  than  the  tone  of 
the  comte  de  Vault  in  reporting  the  doings  of  the  vicomte  de  Belsunce 
and  a  brother  officer  against  le  Prussian  who  faisait  le  fanfaron  in  a 
position  opposed  to  theirs  near  Gottingen  ? 

M.  de  Belsunce  est  retourne  a  la  chasse  hier  au  soir,  et  il  ne  reviendra  pas, 
suivant  les  apparences,  les  mains  vides. 

For  the  rest,  neither  the  transitory  occupation  of  Berlin  nor  any  other 
action  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1760  (including  the 
second  siege  of  Colberg)  exercised  any  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  war. 
As  for  the  military  efficiency  of  the  French  army,  its  real  shortcomings 
make  themselves  only  too  clearly  manifest  in  the  long  chapter  conscien- 
tiously devoted  by  M.  Waddington  to  the  campaigns  of  Marshal  de  Broglie 
against  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  years  1760  and  1761,  a  chapter 
whose  narrative,  notwithstanding  its  lucidity,  one  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  following  but  for  the  admirable  map  provided  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  The  most  notable  military  incident  in  their  course  was 
the  comte  de  Broglie's  gallant  defence  of  Cassel :  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  landgraviate,  after  having  been  reconquered  by  Ferdinand,  had  to  be 
evacuated  again  by  him ;  but  he  fairly  maintained  himself  against  the 
further  advances  of  the  French  before  the  unavoidable  season  for  winter 
quarters  arrived.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  historian  says,  the  fact  that  these 
campaigns,  though  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  French,  led  to  no  very 
tangible  result  should  not  be  held  to  argue  incapacity  in  the  marshal, 
who  on  the  contrary  was  deficient  neither  in  spirit  nor  in  skill.  The 
disappointing  character  of  the  results  achieved  was  attributed  by  Broglie 
himself  not  to  want  of  men— for  something  like  half  the  entire  military 
strength  of  France  stood  on  German  soil  in  1761 — but  to  want  of  supplies 
and  general  war  office  mismanagement.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  material  of  the  French  army  had  deteriorated,  though  its  losses 
in  men  were  relatively  excessive — perhaps,  as  is  here  suggested,  owing  to 
the  practice  of  sending  out  too  many  advanced  posts.  That  however 
there  was  something  rotten  in  the  military  system  of  France  at  this  time 
is  abundantly  clear  from  the  correspondence — only  too  amusing  in  its 
details,  though  not  all  the  outpourings  are  so  excellent  in  style  as  the 
letters  of  the  abbe  de  Broglie — of  which  this  portion  of  M.  Waddington's 
narrative  is  full.  No  war  could  prosper  of  which  the  executants  were 
hopelessly  at  odds  with  one  another — the  commander-in-chief  remonstrat- 
ing with  the  minister  of  war  (down  to  the  time  of  Belleisle's  death)  and 
pouring  out  floods  of  comment  on  his  subordinates,  who  might  be  trusted 
to  return  it  with  interest  with  regard  both  to  himself  and  to  each  other, 
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combining  with  their  other  functions  the  most  pestilent  practices  indulged 
in  by  unconscientious  war  correspondents  of  a  later  day. 

French  soldiers,  and  French  officers,  as  all  the  world  knows,  are  at  their 
best  in  the  attack  ;  and  no  finer  chapter  of  military,  or  for  that  matter  of 
patriotic,  history  has  been  put  forth  of  late  than  that  which  M.  Waddington 
has  most  opportunely  devoted  to  the  last  attempts  at  preserving  Canada 
to  the  French  crown.  Special  interest  is  sure  to  be  taken  in  the  singularly 
striking  episode  of  the  second  siege  of  Quebec,  and  of  the  French  victory 
of  Sainte-Foix,  fought  a  little  to  the  north  of  ■  the  plateau  where  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  had  a  few  months  earlier  found  a  glorious  death.'  No 
doubt  the  battle  was  waged  and  won  in  vain ;  but  the  heroism  of  Levis- 
and  his  associates  will  remain  unforgotten.  Englishmen  too,  whether  or 
not  General  Murray's  view  be  approved  that  he  was  obliged  to  assume 
the  offensive  at  Sainte-Foix,  will  be  ready  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  undis- 
mayed courage  and  cool  judgment  both  during  the  fight  and  afterwards ► 
Time,  of  course,  was  on  his  side  ;  for,  less  fortunate  than  he,  his 
adversaries  never  came  into  possession  of  the  supplies  intended  for  them. 
The  most  astonishing  feature  in  the  narrative  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
siege  of  Quebec  should  have  been  attempted  without,  practically,  any 
artillery  to  speak  of.  After  the  siege  had  collapsed,  the  process  of 
subjection  progressed  after  a  fashion  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  back 
without  sympathy  for  the  losing  side,  though  no  resort  seems  to  have  been 
had  by  the  winning  to  measures  unjustifiable  by  necessity.  The  conquest 
of  Canada  was  completed  by  Amherst ;  and  in  relating  this  process 
M.  Waddington  once  more  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  hold  the  balance 
fairly  between  winners  and  losers,  although  I  must  confess  myself  wholly 
unable  to  agree  with  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived.  He 
believes  that  the  reasons  given  by  Amherst  for  the  severity  of  the  terms- 
imposed  by  him  on  the  French  troops  (for  the  terms  in  general  are 
allowed  to  have  been  liberal)  on  the  occasion  of  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal — to  wit,  '  the  infamous  part  played  by  the  French  troops  in 
encouraging  the  Indians  to  commit  the  most  horrible  and  unprecedented 
cruelties  during  the  course  of  the  war,  together  with  the  avowed  acts 
of  treachery  and  perfidy  '  on  the  part  of  the  troops  in  question — were  due 
to  his  remembrance  of  the  humiliating  convention  of  Kloster-Zeven,  at- 
which  he  had  assisted  as  adjutant  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  peace  negotiations  of  the  year  1761  and  the  preceding  few 
months,  of  which  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  transactions  between  England 
and  France — the  other  powers  only  rarely  taking  any  part  beyond  that  of 
interested  and  more  or  less  benevolent  onlookers — actually  commenced 
soon  after  the  death  of  George  II  in  October  1760 ;  but  the  motive  causes 
of  the  whole  series  of  negotiations  which  followed  had  begun  to  operate 
even  before  that  warlike  and  self-consistent  prince  passed  away.  On  the 
one  hand,  Frederick  II  had  for  some  time  been  sincerely  anxious  for  peace, 
so  long  as  he  was  not  called  upon  to  surrender  '  a  single  village '  of  his 
territory ;  on  the  other,  his  popularity  in  England  had  unmistakably 
decreased,  as  the  burdens  of  the  war  became  more  and  more  oppressive, 
and  as  the  conclusion  in  his  favour  of  the  long  struggle  seemed  more  and 
more  remote.  In  view  of  these  things,  and  again  of  the  splendid 
successes  of  England  in  the  New  World,  and  the  indecisive  course  of  the 
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campaigns  in  western  Germany,  it  was  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
before  the  end  of  1760  Pitt  and  Frederick  II  should  have  agreed  upon 
aiming  at  a  separate  Anglo-French  pacification,  which  would  react 
favourably  upon  the  general  progress  of  the  war  in  Germany.  There  was 
however  a  fundamental  difference,  to  start  with,  between  the  great  king 
and  the  great  minister  as  to  how  the  war  in  Germany  was  to  be 
continued.  While  the  former  blandly  proposed  that  the  German 
troops  hitherto  in  British  pay  should  continue  in  receipt  of  it,  but  be 
transferred  to  his  own  army  (although  France  was  to  cease  to  grant 
subsidies  to  Russia  and  Sweden),  Pitt  merely  contemplated  a  fresh  British 
subsidy  to  Prussia.  With  views  such  as  those  entertained  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  it  cannot  be  thought  surprising  that  he  should  have  preferred  as 
the  initial  process  a  separate  Anglo-French  pacification  rather  than  the 
summoning  of  a  general  European  peace  congress — an  idea  which  found 
great  favour  with  Austria,  whose  desire  for  peace  might  still  be  described 
as  of  the  Platonic  sort. 

The  ministerial  changes  in  England  after  the  accession  of  George  III 
most  assuredly  strengthened  the  feeling  in  this  country  favourable  to 
peace  ;  but  Pitt  was  at  first  himself  sincerely  desirous  of  a  settlement  with 
France,  and  indeed  could  hardly  but  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
existing  colonial  situation.  Choiseul,  who  directed  the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  and  directed  it  with  a  high  hand,  was  quite  prepared  to  meet  the 
British  minister  half-way  ;  for  Choiseul  was  anything  but  a  friend  to  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  would  gladly  have  regained  a  free  hand  for  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  tendencies  of  King  Louis  XV  himself  were 
pacific.  Unfortunately  however  the  brilliant  statesman  who  had  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  with  a  light-heartedness  which  extinguishes  any  admir- 
ation excited  by  his  fertility  of  resource,  keenness  of  insight,  or  pungency 
of  wit,  was  playing  a  double  game,  and  it  was  the  ultimate  revelation  of 
his  duplicity  which,  to  the  unfeigned  delight  of  Kaunitz,  infuriated  Pitt, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  put  an  end  to  the  entire  transaction.  In  a 
word,  the  negotiation  with  England  was,  at  the  very  time  when  it  first 
came  on  the  tapis,  used  by  Choiseul  as  a  menace  with  which  to  draw  Spain 
into  an  intimate  alliance  with  France  :  he  offered  King  Carlos  the  choice 
between  a  joint  attack  upon  England  or,  better  still,  a  joint  attack  upon 
Portugal,  an  '  English  colony,'  with  her  own  colony  of  Brazil,  which  was 
to  end  in  the  suppression  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  and  the  annexation 
of  its  dominions  to  Spain,  or,  at  the  least,  joint  action  which  should  force 
the  United  Provinces  to  declare  war  against  England.  If  Spain  rejected 
these  proposals,  France  would  make  her  peace  with  England,  and  Spain, 
who  had  a  long  list  of  unsatisfied  complaints  against  that  power,  must 
take  the  consequences. 

Such  is  the  first  chapter  of  a  story  whose  later  developments  must  be 
read  in  an  exposition  of  masterly  completeness  and  perspicuity.  The 
fears  of  Spain  and  the  wishes  of  the  king  overcame  the  caution  of  Wall, 
who  had  previously  been  British  in  his  sympathies,  and  led  to  the  celebrated 
pacte  defamille,  concluded  on  15  August  1761  ;  and,  finally,  the  endeavour 
of  Choiseul,  at  a  late  date  in  the  negotiations,  to  mix  up  the  Spanish 
grievances  with  the  question  of  the  pacification  between  France  and 
England  proved,  not  indeed   the  rock  on  which  the  negotiations    split, 
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for  they  had  before  this  arrived  at  a  hopeless  divergence,  but  the  occa- 
sion for  an  open  rupture.  This  was  soon  followed  by  that  declaration  of 
war  by  England  against  Spain  for  which  Pitt  had  made  up  his  mind, 
though  he  had  ceased  to  be  minister  when  it  was  actually  issued. 
The  differences  between  the  two  powers  who  took  the  lead  in  the  nego- 
tiations— which  were  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  French  agent  in  London 
(Bussy)  and  an  English  agent  in  Paris  (Hans  Stanley),  on  whose  des- 
patches M.  Waddington  has  largely .  drawn — turned  on  questions  as  to 
which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  affirm  Pitt's  predetermination  as  it  is  in  the 
matter  of  his  attitude  towards  Choiseul's  advancement  of  the  Spanish  claims. 
The  main  points  treated  in  the  British  ultimatum  (not,  as  Pitt  allowed  to 
Bussy,  inevitably  an  ultimatissimum),  attached  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to 
the  note  rejecting  Choiseul's  memoirs  concerning  the  engagements  of  France 
with  Spain,  and  again  in  the  French  ultimatum,  drawn  up  principally  for 
show,  had  not  been  settled  between  the  two  powers  before  the  negotiations 
between  them  broke  down.  (They  included  the  difficult  question  of  the 
American  fisheries,  that  of  the  equivalent  for  Minorca,  and,  above  all, 
that  of  the  course  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  districts  and  places 
occupied  by  the  French  in  western  Germany — in  a  word,  the  whole  problem 
whether  the  uti  possidetis  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment, or  whether  some  earlier  limit  of  time  should  be  substituted  for  it.) 
Yet  such  was  the  effect  of  the  ambitious  self-confidence  which  overcame 
Choiseul's  acumen  that  he  had  already  put  forward  this  inchoate  separate 
negotiation  as  the  foundation  of  a  general  peace,  or  rather  had  with 
admirable  skill  (for  he  was  a  diplomatic  artist  of  consummate  ability)  induced 
Eussia,  and  through  Eussia  Austria,  to  accept  this  programme,  according 
to  which  the  preliminary  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  general  congress 
were  to  be  committed  to  his  own  master  hands.  The  belligerent  who 
saw  clearly  through  all  this  diplomatic  display  was  Frederick  II,  to  whom 
an  armistice  would  have  been  almost  as  valuable  as  peace  itself,  but  who 
had  from  the  first  resolved  that  he  would  yield  nothing.  The  end,  as 
was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  this  rapid  notice,  was  not  as  yet.  Pitt, 
who  had  negotiated  without  a  sufficiently  clear  purpose,  and  who  was 
unable  to  look  at  things,  like  a  statesman  of  the  type  of  Bedford,  from  any 
point  of  view  but  his  own  and  that  of  his  country,  had  urged  that  country 
forward  into  a  new  phase  of  the  war.  He  had  not  miscalculated  Great 
Britain's  strength  or  that  of  the  new  combination  of  allies  which  she  was 
to  encounter.  Frederick,  who,  his  moments  of  human  weakness  apart, 
had  faced  his  foes  while  fortune  frowned,  must  make  one  more  appeal  for 
her  smiles ;  and  certainly  the  Austro-Eussian  alliance  was  not  a  bond 
which  nothing  could  break.     Thus  the  last  stage  of  the  struggle  begins. 

The  campaigns  described  in  the  present  volume  are  illustrated  by 
some  very  valuable  maps  and  plans,  supplied  from  the  abundant  resources 
of  the  French  war  office.  It  should  be  added  that  the  accuracy  of  the  text, 
even  in  minute  points  of  detail,  is  very  remarkable,  even  a  misprinted 
German  personal  or  local  name  being  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Among 
a  few  which  I  have  noted  are  'Major  V.  Unruh'  (p.  22)  and  '  Closter 
Severn '  (p.  366) ;  surely  •  Moldau '  and  ■  Mulde  '  are  not  identical,  as 
seems  to  be  suggested  (p.  122).  It  is  of  course  only  by  a  slip  that  Bale 
^o  the  general   correctness  of  whose  conduct  this  volume  bears  fresh 
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testimony)  is  in  one  passage  (p.  413)  said  to  have  accepted  the  under- 
secretaryship  of  the  Northern  Department.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Anecdotes  Historiques.  Par  le  Baron  Honoee  Duveyeiee.  Publiees 
pour  la  Societe  d'Histoire  contemporaine  par  Maueice  Toueneux. 
(Paris:  Picard.  1907.) 
The  contents  of  this  volume  differ  greatly  in  value.  By  far  the  best 
part  is  an  autobiographical  fragment  by  Duveyrier  describing  his  boy- 
hood. Honore  Duveyrier  was  born  in  1753,  the  son  of  a  gay,  careless 
officer  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  utilising  friends  and  relatives.  Young 
Duveyrier's  first  years  were  spent  in  a  remote  Alpine  fortress,  of  which 
his  father  was  commandant.  When  he  reached  school  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  college  of  Plessis,  the  foremost  institution  of  its  kind  in  Paris. 
He  gives  a  strange,  almost  a  unique  picture  of  education  at  the  close  of 
the  ancien  regime.  Life  in  the  college  of  Plessis  was  no  desert  of 
grammar  lessons,  varied  with  whipping.  The  authorities  were  lax 
beyond  belief  and  indulgent  even  to  silliness.  Boys  went  in  and  out  un- 
controlled. They  absented  themselves  from  class  for  months  together 
without  reproof.  One  of  Honore's  schoolfellows,  having  won  a  prize  of 
1500  francs  in  a  lottery,  declared  that  they  must  eat  and  drink  it  all. 
The  class  dormitory  became  a  magazine  of  wine  and  provisions  where 
eighty  lads  feasted  sumptuously  for  three  days.  One  of  the  staff  came  at 
last,  not  to  reprove,  but  to  beg  that  they  would  eat  their  victuals  in  the 
refectory.  He  was  politely  shown  to  the  door.  On  another  occasion 
the  whole  school  broke  out  to  fight  the  lads  of  certain  hostile  colleges 
with  swords,  then  worn  by  young  gentlemen.  The  battle  was  averted, 
but  the  culprits  were  not  punished.  No  thought  was  bestowed  on 
health  or  cleanliness,  and  young  Duveyrier  at  one  time  fell  into  a 
condition  which  modern  delicacy  will  not  allow  us  to  describe.  When 
he  had  finished  his  education  he  was  sent  back  to  his  parents,  free  of 
charge,  by  a  device  characteristic  of  the  time.  A  family  friend,  the 
governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany which  was  marching  to  Roussillon.  Whenever  any  of  the  men  fell 
ill  and  were  left  behind,  their  rations  were  drawn  in  money  and  credited 
to  the  young  commander,  who  was  thus  some  twenty  louis  richer  by  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

The  autobiography  ends  at  this  point.  Duveyrier  did  not  enter  the 
army,  but  became  a  lawyer.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  an  elector  of  the 
Third  Estate  in  Paris  and  afterwards  a  suppleant  in  the  National 
Assembly.  The  Assembly  sent  him  with  another  deputy  to  restore 
order  in  Nancy  after  the  famous  mutiny  of  August  1790.  He  performed 
this  task  with  so  much  credit  that  he  obtained  a  high  post  under  the 
minister  of  justice.  He  thus  took  a  large  part  in  organising  the  new 
judicial  system  decreed  by  the  Assembly.  In  1791  Louis  XVI.  sent 
him  to  the  prince  of  Conde  with  a  formal  injunction  that  the  prince 
should  return  to  France.  Duveyrier's  account  of  the  mission,  printed 
here,  shows  that  he  believed  the  errand  to  be  one  of  considerable  danger. 
Although  staunch  to  the  Revolution,  Duveyrier  was  arrested  after 
10  August  1792,  but  had  the  luck  to  be  released  before  the  September 
massacres.     Some  time  later  Garat,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  gave 
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him  a  mission  in  northern  Europe  which  enabled  him  to  keep  out  of 
France  during  the  Terror.  While  he  was  away  his  wife  destroyed  all  his 
papers,  a  fact  to  be  remembered  in  reading  these  Anecdotes.  In  Bona- 
parte's Italian  campaign  Duveyrier  acted  as  representative  of  the  parties 
who  contracted  for  the  military  hospitals,  and  he  gives  a  few  interesting 
notes  of  his  relations  with  the  great  man.  Later,  when  the  Directory 
conquered  the  Papal  States,  Duveyrier  accompanied  the  army.  When 
the  Soman  republic  was  established,  Duveyrier  speculated  in  church 
lands.  He  complains  that  subsequently  the  First  Consul,  eager  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  pope,  treated  him  and  his  partners  in  this 
business  most  unfairly.  Many  pages  of  the  Anecdotes  are  devoted  to  this 
subject,  but  we  do  not  know  what  might  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
First  Consul.  After  18  Brumaire  Duveyrier  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Tribunate,  and  when  that  body  was  suppressed  he  received  an 
honourable  judicial  appointment.  He  had  mellowed  into  a  sound 
imperialist  when  the  restoration  came  to  blight  his  fortunes.  He  lived 
to  hail  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  died  a  zealous  Orleanist  in  1839. 

The  Anecdotes  were  originally  printed  in  1837  for  private  circulation 
but  copies  have  become  so  scarce  that  the  work  was  virtually  unknown 
even  to  professed  historians.  With  the  exception  of  the  autobiographical 
part,  it  cannot  be  rated  very  highly.  Duveyrier  was  an  intelligent  and 
respectable  man,  but  he  was  hardly  more,  nor  was  he  really  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  men  who  made  history.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  question  whether  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  insurrection  of  5  and  6  October.  Duveyrier^ 
having  been  consulted  by  the  duke  as  to  his  defence  against  the  charge 
of  complicity,  may  have  known  much  that  professional  honour  required 
him  to  conceal.  In  the  text  he  does  not  go  beyond  refuting  such  fanciful 
accusations  as  that  the  duke  was  seen  in  woman's  clothes  urging  on  the 
mob  to  assail  the  queen's  apartment.  To  the  broader  indictment  that 
the  duke  prepared  and  fostered  the  rising  he  opposes  nothing  better  than 
rhetoric.  Duveyrier's  anecdotes  concerning  Dumouriez  and  Fouche  are 
amusing,  if  not  always  probable.  Some  strange  blunders  in  fields  where 
we  can  test  his  statements  lessen  our  faith  in  his  general  accuracy. 
M.  Tourneux  has  performed  his  task  of  editor  with  care  and  diligence. 

F.  C.  Montague. 

Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des   Zeitalters  der  Franzosischen  Revolution. 

Zweiter  Teil :  '  Diplomatische  Verhandlungen.'    Erster  Band  :  '  Der 

Frieden  von  Campo  Formio.'    Herausgegeben  von  Hermann  Huffer 

und  Friedrich  Luckwaldt.     (Innsbruck  :  Wagner.     1907.) 

It  would  have  been  a  serious  loss  to  students  of  the  Eevolutionary  period 

had   the  death,  in    March   1905,   of    Hermann  Huffer    prevented    the 

publication  of  the  great   collection  of  documents  which  he   had  made 

for   his    projected   work  on   that   period,   and   one  therefore  welcomes 

this  volume  as  a  proof  that  some  at  least  of  the  fruits  of  his  researches 

are  to  be  made  accessible.     The  committee  appointed  to  act  as  his  literary 

executors  have  found  it  possible  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the 

documents  relating  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  years  1792-1797,  and  it  is 

expected  that  this  volume,  which  deals  with  the  Franco- Austrian  negotia- 
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tions  of  1795-1797,  will  be  followed  by  two  others.  The  present  instal- 
ment has  been  produced  by  Professor  Luckwaldt,  of  Danzig,  who  has 
augmented  the  collection  left  by  Professor  Hiiffer  from  his  own  researches 
and  has  contributed  a  lengthy  introduction  of  considerable  value, 
which  takes  the  shape  of  a  survey  of  Austria's  policy  from  1792  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  Herr  Luckwaldt  has 
done  his  work  well  and  evidently  possesses  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
his  subject,  and  he  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  history  of  the 
First  Coalition,  especially  in  the  period  after  the  defection  of  Prussia 
and  most  of  the  minor  states. 

The  name  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  Herr  Luckwaldt' s  pages  is 
that  of  Austria's  foreign  minister,  and  the  introduction  might  fairly  be 
described  as  a  criticism  of  Thugut's  policy.  The  lack  of  decision  and 
initiative  ascribed  to  Thugut  (e.g.  pp.  xcix,  ciii)  is  perhaps  a  little  exagger- 
ated and  Herr  Luckwaldt  has  hardly  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
insecurity  of  Thugut's  position.  As  he  said  on  one  occasion,  '  I  fear 
Vienna  more  than  the  enemy,'  and  it  is  important  to  realise  that  not  only 
was  Thugut  personally  unpopular,  but  all  through  the  war  there  was  a 
strong  peace  party  at  Vienna,  which  steadily  gathered  strength,  until  at 
last  it  was  largely  its  predominance  at  the  Austrian  court  which  caused 
Thugut  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  faults 
which  are  brought  home  to  Thugut  are  his  desire  for  territorial  aggran- 
disement, his  effort  to  play  a  double  game  and  to  gain  at  the  expense  of 
France  and  Prussia  simultaneously,  and  the  incurable  optimism  which 
was  always  causing  him  to  postpone  a  decisive  step  in  the  generally 
unreasonable  expectation  that  in  the  meantime  events  might  take  a  turn 
for  the  better.  Blindness  to  the  true  nature  of  the  situation  more  than 
once  made  him  miss  opportunities,  and  his  policy  of  procrastination  and 
evasion  gained  him  little  advantage.  As,  examples  one  may  quote 
the  delays  he  caused  after  preliminaries  had  been  arranged  at  Leoben, 
because  he  expected  a  victory  for  the  moderate  party  in  France  over  the 
more  aggressive  and  Jacobinical  Directory ;  while  in  another  case  he 
refused  to  assist  Pitt's  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  at  the  end  of  1795, 
because  Clerfayt's  victories  on  the  Ehine  had  filled  him  with  great  hopes 
for  1796,  which  was  to  be  made  memorable  by  Bonaparte's  Italian 
campaign.  Similarly  in  the  autumn  of  1796  he  rejected  French  overtures 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  Italy  against  the  French  as  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  But  on  this  occasion  he  did  seem  to  have  reason  to  think  that 
Kussian  help  had  at  last  been  secured,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  him 
that  his  calculations  were  upset  by  what  Lucchesini  called  'the  worst 
blow  Austria  could  have  suffered  '  (p.  cxxiii) — Catherine's  sudden  death. 
The  charge  of  treachery  sometimes  brought  against  Thugut  on  account 
of  Austria's  very  inefficient  defence  in  the  Netherlands  in  1794  is  not 
supported  by  Herr  Luckwaldt.  Thugut's  hostility  to  France  was  not  as 
keen  in  1793  and  1794  as  it  afterwards  became,  but  he  had  no  idea  in 
1794  of  a  separate  understanding  with  France  :  his  great  aim  was  to  secure 
better  relations  with  Kussia  and  thereby  to  isolate  Prussia,  of  whom  he 
was  always  suspicious.  But  Thugut  cannot  escape  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  coalition :  while  making  war  on 
France  he  was  always  hoping  to  damage  Prussia,  and  thus  was  at  cross 
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purposes  with  England,  which,  as  usual,  sought  to  unite  the  two  chief 
German  powers  against  France.  Divergent  objects  were  at  the  root  of 
the  collapse  of  the  coalition. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  importance  and  interest  in  Herr 
Luckwaldt's  admirable  introduction  which  might  be  dwelt  upon,  but 
perhaps  the  principal  one  is  his  insistence  on  the  decisive  character  of 
Bonaparte's  share  in  the  diplomacy  of  1797.  The  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  was,  as  Talleyrand  said,  d  la  Bonaparte.  The  Directors  dis- 
liked it ;  it  was  too  moderate  for  the  Jacobins,  but  it  exactly  suited  the 
needs  of  Bonaparte  and  was  emphatically  his  work.  The  story  here 
related,  of  the  fresh  demands  he  was  constantly  producing  when  the 
Austrians  believed  the  last  word  had  been  said,  is  an  interesting  fore- 
taste of  his  later  methods ,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the 
Ionian  Islands  for  France  (cf.  pp.  cxcvi  ff.)  shows  that  Cobenzl  was  no 
more  a  match  for  him  in  diplomacy  than  were  Alvintzy  and  Wurmser 
in  the  field.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 

La  Trahison  de  Pichegru  et  les  Intrigues  royalistes  dans  VEst  avant 

Fructidor.  Par  G.  Caudeilliee.  (Paris :  Alcan.  1908.) 
M.  Caudeilliee  has  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  solving  the  problem 
of  Pichegru's  behaviour  from  his  assumption  of  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  in  1795  down  to  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple  after  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor.  In  his  introduction  he  traces  the  variety  of 
opinions  that  have  been  held  of  Pichegru  from  the  time  of  his  death 
down  to  M.  Ernest  Daudet,  who  in  his  Histoire  de  V Emigration  was 
inclined  to  acquit  the  general  of  any  treason.  M.  Caudrillier  however 
appears  to  be  the  first  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem  on  really 
scientific  lines  and  from  complete  acquaintance  with  the  documents.  He 
has  employed  for  his  purpose  the  papers  of  Conde,  now  at  Chantilly  ;  the 
papers  of  the  English  agents  Wickham  and  Crawfurd,  now  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  ;  the  papers  at  the  ministries  of  war  and  foreign  affairs  in 
Paris  ;  the  National  Archives,  the  departmental  archives  of  the  Jura,  and 
other  important  papers.  Thus  the  material  for  a  good  study  of  the 
problem  has  been  collected,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  M.  Caudrillier 
seems  to  have  made  excellent  use  of  his  opportunities.  The  reader  may 
complain  at  times  that  in  a  book  of  nearly  400  pages  references  without 
any  indication  of  the  page  are  lacking  in  completeness  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  here  we  have  a  work  which  shows  clear  signs  of  careful  piecing 
together  of  scattered  evidence. 

Pichegru  assumed  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  at  the  end  of 
April  1795,  and  refused  to  carry  out  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  projected 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  the  ground  that  the  army  was  not  in 
a  fit  condition  for  such  an  enterprise,  an  excuse  which  all  seem  to  be 
agreed  was  valid  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  On  16  August  he  had 
his  first  interview  with  an  agent  from  Conde,  and  on  25  August  he 
sent  a  note  to  Conde  himself,  who  did  not  reveal  these  negotiations  to 
the  Austrians  till  November.  It  does  not  seem  clear  that  his  inaction 
previous  to  this  date  was  due  to  his  treasonable  intentions :  the  condition 
of  his  army  seems  to  have  precluded  vigorous  action.  But  from  25 
August  onwards  there  is  certainly  not  only  a  very  suspicious  correspon- 
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dence  between  bis  royalist  intentions  and  bis  military  measures,  but 
positive  evidence  of  bis  disloyalty  to  tbe  republic.  He  intended  to  create 
discontent  in  the  army  by  inaction  and  by  want  of  success,  and  having 
thus  discredited  the  central  government  in  its  eyes,  to  use  it  as  a  means 
of  restoring  the  Monarchy  when  the  Convention  or  Directory  should 
have  been  overthrown  at  Paris.  The  essence  of  his  plan  was  that 
the  monarchical  restoration  must  be  effected  by  public  opinion  in  the 
army  and  in  Paris.  Hence  the  guns  of  Bonaparte  in  Vendemiaire 
seriously  checked  one  side  of  his  plan.  But  in  exciting  discontent  in  the 
army  he  seems  to  have  been  successful.  By  his  sluggishness  he  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  defeat  Jourdan,  and  he  won  no  great  success  for  him- 
self. When  in  November  1795  an  armistice  was  concluded,  Pichegru, 
whose  plans  were  bound  up  with  unsuccessful  war,  grumbled,  but 
made  the  best  of  it  by  taking  no  great  pains  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
his  troops  and  allowing  royalist  pamphlets  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  And  all  this  time  he  was  in  communication  with  Conde  and 
Wickham  through  Fauche-Borel,  Courant,  Montgaillard,  and  others. 
Owing  to  rumours  he  offered  to  resign  his  command,  but  the  Directors 
did  not  accept  it  until  he  came  on  leave  to  Paris  in  March  1796.  They 
had  no  evidence  against  him  beyond  vague  accusations ;  and  they  gave 
him  the  embassy  at  Stockholm,  and  even  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
him  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Strassburg.  The  result  was  that  instead  of 
going  to  Stockholm  he  went  to  the  Jura,  where  he  remained  in  direct  cor- 
respondence, by  means  of  a  musical  cipher,  with  Conde,  and  was  receiving 
considerable  sums  of  money  from  Wickham  at  Berne.  He  even  sent 
advice  to  the  Austrians  as  to  their  plan  of  campaign.  But  no  action  could 
result,  for  Conde  was  always  in  favour  of  a  violent  military  pronun- 
cia?niento,  conjoined  with  a  rising  in  the  east,  whereas  Pichegru  as 
constantly  adhered  to  his  plan  of  converting  the  army  and  public  opinion. 

After  his  election  to  the  five  hundred,  Pichegru  continued  his  royalist 
schemes  in  connexion  with  Dandre,  Louis  XVIII's  agent  in  Paris,  and 
nearly  entrapped  Carnot  into  them  on  false  pretences.  But  Carnot 
escaped  from  the  trap,  as  the  Directors  made  a  discovery  which  showed 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  and  compelled  them  to  take  measures  in 
self-defence.  This  discovery  was  the  first  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
Directors  had  received  of  Pichegru's  treason.  It  came  to  them,  not  from 
the  Austrians,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  from  Bonaparte.  When 
D'Antraigues  was  arrested  at  Trieste  by  Bernadotte  his  papers  were 
found  to  contain  the  story  of  the  negotiations  between  Pichegru  and 
Conde,  as  well  as  the  attempts  that  the  royalists  had  made  to  suborn 
Bonaparte.  Bonaparte  and  D'Antraigues,  to  save  each  other,  suppressed 
the  account  of  the  negotiations  with  Bonaparte  and  only  revealed  those 
concerning  Pichegru.     The  evidence  was  enough  and  Fructidor  followed. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  main,  the  stories  of  Montgaillard  and 
Fauche-Borel  have  been  confirmed ;  but  now,  thanks  to  M.  Caudrillier's 
industry,  we  have  not  merely  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  Pichegru's 
acts  during  these  two  years,  but  a  story  based  on  documentary  evidence 
comprising  several  letters  in  Pichegru's  own  handwriting ;  so  that  there 
can  now  be  little  doubt  of  the  treason  committed  against  the  republic  by 
the  conqueror  of  Holland.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 
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Bonapartism  :  Six  Lectures  Delivered  in  the  University  of  London. 
By  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1908.) 
Lord  Acton  was  of  opinion  that  no  intellectual  exercise  could  be  more 
invigorating  than  to  watch  the  working  of  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  l  the 
most  entirely  known  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  historic  men.'  Hardly  less 
inspiring  is  the  study  of  the  great  political  system  of  which  he  was  the 
architect,  and  which  to  a  large  extent  still  forms  the  foundation  and 
framework  of  French  society.  Mr.  Fisher  in  this  series  of  brilliant 
impressionist  sketches  traces  the  development  of  Bonapartism  from  its 
birth  in  Brumaire  down  to  its  destruction  on  the  battle  field  of  Sedan. 
It  may  be  objected  that  a  treatise  which  deals  with  both  the  first  and 
the  second  empire  must  of  necessity  be  lacking  in  the  '  essential  quality 
of  dramatic  unity.'  This  is  however  not  the  case.  The  Bonapartism  of 
the  two  Napoleons  rested  on  the  same  fundamental  theory  of  a  despotism 
based  on  popular  consent  which  ensured  the  continued  existence  of  social 
order  and  social  equality.  There  were  in  point  of  fact  three  phases 
through  which  Bonapartism  actually  passed.  The  first  was  the  Bona- 
partism of  the  Consulate  and  the  first  Empire,  the  policy  of  government 
by  an  able  and  all-powerful  dictator,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  France 
from  the  violent  and  chaotic  tyranny  of  the  Directorate,  and  of  establishing 
an  intelligent  and  methodical  government  conceived  in  the  interests  of  all 
sections  of  the  community.  This  policy  was  unfortunately  not  adhered 
to.  The  restless  egoism  of  Napoleon  I  subordinated  the  material  well- 
being  of  his  subjects  to  his  craving  for  power  and  conquest,  and  thus 
weakened  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  and  led  to  his  fall. 
Next  comes  the  Bonapartism  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.  The  exile  on 
the  distant  rock  of  St.  Helena  devoted  his  energies  to  the  creation  of  the 
ideal  Bonapartism,  which  was  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house.  He  perceived  what  was  hidden 
from  others,  the  fact  that  the  sentiment  of  devotion  to  his  cause  had  not 
been  destroyed  by  his  defeat  at  Waterloo.  '  Millions  of  men,'  he  said, 
1  weep  for  us,  and  glory  is  in  mourning.'  Hence  we  get  '  la  politique  de 
Longwood,'  a  somewhat  discreditable  attempt  on  his  part  to  arouse  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  gallant  soldier  of  the  Kevolution 
made  to  suffer  by  a  cruel  gaoler  at  the  behest  of  an  inhuman  and  un- 
chivalrous  foe.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  portrayal  of  Bonapartism 
not  as  it  actually  was,  but  as  he  desired  the  world  to  believe  it  to  have 
been.  He  declared  himself  to  be  the  representative  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Eevolution.  It  was  he  who  had  defended  the  principle  of  nationality  and 
had  stood  for  peace  and  religion. 

Such  was  the  Napoleonic  legend,  his  bequest  to  posterity  and  the 
instrument  by  which  the  liberal  bourgeoisie  of  France  became  converted 
to  Bonapartism.  As  Mr.  Fisher  points  out,  the  French  nation  under  the 
monarchy  of  the  Kestoration  and  of  July  had  '  remained  Napoleonic 
without  being  conscious  of  the  fact.'  The  machine  of  government  was 
the  same ;  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  still  existed,  but  was  exploited 
by  the  emigres.  On  the  other  hand  Louis  Philippe's  common- sense 
rule  wearied  his  subjects,  and  was  associated  with  a  weak  and  in- 
glorious foreign  policy.  In  1848  the  monarchy  collapsed  with  a  rapidity 
which  was  as  sensational  as  it  was  unprecedented.     Napoleon  III  had 
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for  a  long  time  past  been  on  the  alert  and  promptly  seized  the  opportunity. 
The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  establishment  of  the  second  empire 
do  not  redound  to  his  credit,  but  the  French  were  once  again  clamouring 
for  strong  and  efficient  government.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  very  fair  to 
Napoleon  III,  shows  that  the  latter  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  the 
principles  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  but  that  he  lacked  the  energy,  the 
strength  of  will,  the  force  of  character,  and  the  belief  in  his  own  powers 
which  go  to  make  a  successful  despot.  He  had  gained  power  by  means  of 
a  conspiracy,  and  he  had  to  conspire  to  maintain  it.  His  policy  at  home 
was  crooked ;  abroad  it  was  vacillating.  He  alienated  the  clericals  by 
the  Italian  war  and  the  commercial  classes  by  the  treaty  with  England ; 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  liberals  by  the 
concession  of  parliamentary  government.  Mr.  Fisher  seems  to  think  that 
but  for  the  Franco-German  war  the  liberal  empire  might  have  saved  the 
situation,  and  that  a  Bonaparte  might  even  now  be  seated  on  the  throne 
of  France.  But  in  any  case  Bonapartism  was  doomed  before  the  war 
broke  out,  for  Bonapartism  and  popular  government  were  incompatible 
and  could  not  have  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  in  the  state.  In  the 
then  temper  of  the  French  people  a  reversion  to  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon  would  have  been  impossible,  for  the  strong  man  who  alone 
could  have  brought  it  about  was  lacking. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  perhaps  inclined  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  influence 
of  the  ancien  regime  on  the  development  of  Bonapartism  in  its  earliest 
phases.  He  takes  the  view  that  it  was  ■  Napoleon's  function  in  history 
to  fuse  the  old  France  with  the  new.'  It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence 
that  one  ventures  to  dissent  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  but  it  is  at  all 
events  arguable  that  it  was  the  annihilation  of  the  old  France,  and  the 
trend  of  political  thought  in  the  new  France  which  rendered  Bonapartism 
possible.  Such  elements  of  local  self-government  as  had  existed  under 
the  monarchy  were  swept  away,  and  there  was  no  obstacle  left  to  the 
establishment  of  a  dictatorship  such  as  even  Rousseau  had  admitted  to 
be  desirable  in  the  event  of  a  grave  national  emergency.  This  same 
destruction  of  the  local  bodies  was  the  cause  of  the  excessive  centralisation 
of  government  under  the  Girondins,  which  in  their  feeble  and  incompetent 
hands  proved  to  be  disastrous.  The  condition  of  the  commonwealth 
became  critical,  and  thus  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  the 
strong  man  for  whom  the  nation  had  long  been  waiting.  In  conclusion 
the  highest  praise  which  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Fisher's  masterly  mono- 
graph is  to  say  that  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  reputation.  His 
character  sketch  of  Napoleon  III  is,  in  particular,  a  work  of  conspicuous 
merit.  H.  C.  Gutteridge. 

The  Victorian  Chancellors.    By  J.  B.  Atlay,  Barrister-at-Law.    Two  Vols. 

(London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1906-8.) 
In  these  volumes  Mr.  Atlay  has  given  us  an  admirably  succinct  and 
scholarly  account  of  the  thirteen  eminent  lawyers  who  received  the  Great 
Seal  from  the  hands  of  Queen  Victoria.  Lord  Brougham  makes  the 
fourteenth ;  he  is  not,  indeed,  a  Victorian  chancellor,  but  his  career  is 
bound  up  with  the  legal  and  political  history  of  the  reign.  Without  him 
(as  he  would  himself  have  contended)  the  party  would  be  incomplete  ; 
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and,  having  once  obtained  admission,  he  contrives  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  attention  than  any  of  his  noble  and  learned  friends.  These 
fourteen  lives  cover  a  long  period  of  history,  and  the  period  is  not  closed, 
for  Lord  Halsbury  is  happily  still  "with  us.  If  Jowett's  maxim,  '  Begin 
something  large,  and  you  will  live  to  finish  it,'  be  sound,  his  lordship's 
career  will  be  the  longest  of  those  recorded  in  this  book  ;  for  he  has  given 
his  name  to  a  monumental  digest  of  the  laws  of  England,  one  volume  of 
which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  profession. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  was  born  in  1772  at  Boston,  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  tea-chests  thrown  into  the  harbour  there  in  the 
following  year  were  consigned  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Clarke. 
There  was  however  nothing  distinctively  American  in  the  future  chan- 
cellor's character  ;  his  father  was.  born  in  Limerick,  and  his  own  training 
was  exclusively  English.  In  the  chambers  of  the  then  famous  Tidd,  he 
was  the  oldest,  and,  if  Campbell  may  be  trusted,  the  loudest,  of  a  band  of 
pupils  and  ex-pupils,  all  destined  to  high  distinction  in  the  law.  Tidd 
himself  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  which  he  chose  to  expend 
on  the  details  of  common-law  practice  ;  if  he  is  remembered  by  this 
generation,  he  owes  his  immortality  to  the  junior  partner  in  Wickfield 
&  Heep.  Brougham  was  a  pupil  of  Tindal's  ;  and  he  came  later  on  the 
scene,  having  begun  his  career  at  the  Scottish  bar.  Of  these  ambitious 
young  men,  Copley  was  the  first  to  attain  high  rank ;  he  was  solicitor- 
general,  not,  as  Mr.  Atlay  says,  when  Queen  Victoria  was  born,  but 
within  a  month  or  two  after  that  event.  At  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline 
he  and  Brougham  were  pitted  against  one  another  ;  and  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Reform  period  these  two  were  never  far  from  the  fighting  line. 
In  the  meantime  '  plain  John  Campbell '  was  doing  yeoman  service  to 
the  whig  cause,  while  Pepys  and  Sugden  were  accumulating  those  ample 
stores  of  learning  and  experience  which  made  them  greater  lawyers,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  profession,  than  either  Brougham  or  Lyndhurst.  The 
intricate  and  not  always  dignified  politics  of  the  'thirties  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chaos  from  which  arose  the  comparatively  peaceful  and  steady 
progress  of  her  late  Majesty's  reign. 

Through  the  legal  and  political  maze  which  our  chancellors  have  to 
tread,  Mr.  Atlay  proves  himself  a  competent  and  faithful  guide.  He  is 
at  his  best  when  he  deals  with  ambiguous  characters,  such  as  Brougham 
and  Bethell.  His  critical  acumen  is  so  often  qualified  by  his  sense  of 
humour  that  an  unfavourable  sentence,  when  he  is  constrained  to  utter  it, 
is  all  the  more  impressive.  Legal  biography  has  fallen  so  often  into 
careless  or  mischievous  hands  that  we  are  grateful  to  a  writer  who  verifies 
his  dates  and  references.  I  venture  to  add  a  few  queries,  but  they  refer  to 
matters  of  no  great  importance.  In  volume  i.,  on  p.  174,  '  Adam  Black  ' 
should  be  '  Joseph  Black.'  On  p.  315  mention  is  made  of  the  two  un- 
paid members  of  the  judicial  committee ;  but  these  two  are  not 
1  assessors ' ;  they  are  full  members  of  the  board.  On  p.  405  the 
expression  '  spiritual  peerage '  is  not  strictly  accurate  ;  the  bishops  are 
lords  of  parliament  but  not  peers.  In  volume  ii.,  on  p.  279,  the  sentence 
relating  to  Henry  Reeve  appears  to  assume  that  Greville  was  registrar 
of  the  privy  council.  Greville  was  clerk  of  the  council ;  he  may  have 
acted  as  registrar  at  the  time  when  Reeve  was  clerk  of  appeals.     On 
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p.  381  the  note  which  refers  to  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  '  afterwards  arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex,  and  father  of  the  present  archdeacon  of  London,' 
seems  to  require  some  correction.  T.  Raleigh. 

Onno  Klopp,  1822-1903 :  ein  Lebenslauf.  Von  Dr.  Wiaed  Klopp. 
'Jahrbuch  der  Gesellschaft  fur  bildende  Kunst  und  vaterliche 
Altertiimer  zu  Emden,'  XVI.)  (Osnabriick  :  Wehberg.  1907.) 
Onno  Klopp's  biography  most  certainly  deserved  not  only  to  be  written, 
but  to  be  made  accessible  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  a  local  anti- 
quarian society.  Dr.  Wiard  Klopp  repeatedly  claims  that  his  desire 
has  been  to  be  '  perfectly  objective : '  as  to  private  matters — even  in 
treating  so  difficult  a  theme  as  his  father's  conversion  to  Catholicism 
after  his  children — he  has  been  entirely  successful ;  and,  though  in  his 
remarks  on  the  general  course  of  German  and  especially  Hanoverian 
political  affairs  Finanzrath  Klopp  might  have  done  well  to  exercise  more 
restraint,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  at  any  point  shown  himself  either 
intentionally  or  actually  unfair  in  stating  the  position  of  his  father  in  the 
many  and  bitter  historical  and  political  controversies  that  filled  an  active 
literary  life  of  nearly  threescore  years.  For  this  the  filial  biographer 
should  be  allowed  much  credit ;  for  Onno  Klopp  was  himself  never  quite 
fairly  treated  by  the  dominant  school  of  national  historians,  from  whom 
he  recognised  at  a  very  early  date  in  his  career  that  he  would  find  no 
quarter.  Not  only  did  he — long  before  his  own  religious  views  had  settled 
down — condemn  the  German  Reformation  and  the  wars  which  followed 
as  a  connected  political  movement  for  the  disintegration  of  the  empire, 
but  he  was  an  adversary  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  from  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  annexation  of  East  Friesland  onwards,  and  this  long 
before  the  course  of  events  made  him  the  chief  literary  champion  of 
Guelph  legitimism  pure  and  simple.  To  write  down  such  a  man  seemed 
possible,  for  he  was  without  the  literary  brilliancy  of  his  friend  Janssen 
and  a  stranger  to  some  of  that  historian's  seductive  methods  as  a  narrator ; 
moreover,  he  had  weaknesses  of  his  own,  above  all  that  rooted  inability 
to  see  two  sides  to  a  question  which  no  fulness  of  learning  and  no  honesty 
of  purpose  can  secure  ;  but  his  energy  as  a  worker,  which  few  scholars 
even  of  his  time  and  nation  have  surpassed,  and  the  devotion  which 
ennobled  his  labours,  great  and  small,  prevailed  ;  and  he  has  left  behind 
him  work  unlikely  to  be  superseded  and  the  remembrance  of  a  career  of 
rare  self-sacrifice. 

Soon  after  completing  his  studies  in  the  theological  and  philosophical 
faculties  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  Onno  Klopp  decided  to  choose 
the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  began  its  practice  in  his  native  East 
Frisian  town  of  Leer  (where  his  wonderful  mother  survived  till  1885), 
and  then  at  Osnabriick.  Before  long  he  married  an  accomplished 
woman,  a  professed  and,  as  time  was  to  show,  a  sincere  catholic,  though 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  family  where,  in  the  most  advanced  spirit 
of  the  Aufklarung,  the  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned.  But  Klopp 
could  not  settle  down  as  a  schoolmaster,  and,  after  failing  in  his  appli- 
cation for  a  post  in  the  Hanover  Archives,  he  gradually  came  to  the 
resolution  of  living  by  his  pen.  His  first  impulse  to  historical  studies 
had  been  received  in  his  student  days  at  Gottingen  from  the  interest 
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taken  by  a  comrade  in  the  subject  of  Tilly  (conceivably  in  his  strange 
connexion  with  the  principality  of  Calenberg) ;  but  it  was  not  till  later 
that  he  returned  to  the  theme.  The  historical  task  which,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  determined  his  future  career  was  that  of  a  history  of 
East  Friesland,  which,  with  the  support  of  the  Landrats  collegium  at 
Aurich,  he  took  in  hand  in  1853,  and  of  which  he  published  the  third 
volume  in  1858.  This  volume  contained  reflexions  on  the  rule  of 
Frederick  the  Great  in  East  Friesland,  which  the  Landratscollegium  took 
upon  itself  to  repudiate,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  continue  its  subsidy 
to  Klopp's  History.  King  George  V  of  Hanover  very  handsomely  inter- 
vened to  grant  the  subvention  in  their  place  ;  and  for  Klopp  this  incident 
proved  the  occasion  of  acquiring  the  personal  goodwill  and  confidence  of 
a  prince  whom,  on  his  death  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  historian 
described  as  '  the  best  friend  of  my  life.'  Nor  can  it  be  fanciful  to  trace 
back  to  the  same  beginnings  the  growth  of  that  adverse  animus  in 
Prussian  historians  which,  to  do  them  justice,  Klopp  was  consistently  at 
pains  to  foster.  With  regard  to  his  political  aims,  it  may  be  sufficient 
here  to  state  that  in  1865 — a  year  before  the  crisis — he  is  found  blandly 
suggesting  at  Vienna  as  the  only  way  of  protecting  North  Germany  the 
renewed  construction  of  a  German  fleet  (long  a  favourite  Hanoverian 
project,  and  as  far  back  as  1848  the  subject  of  Klopp's  earliest  pamphlet) 
and  the  transfer  of  Holstein  to  Hanover.  But  Miinster's  ideals  were  not 
destined  to  be  realised  by  a  later  generation.  For  the  rest  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  labours  of  Klopp  on  East  Frisian 
history  to  be  resumed  by  another  and  more  '  objective '  writer.  The 
periodical  series  of  publications  which  have  quite  recently  made  their 
appearance  encourage  the  hope  that  this  theme  will  before  long  find  a 
competent  hand  to  treat  it  as  a  whole ;  and  no  such  writer  is  unlikely  to 
neglect  either  Klopp's  work  on  the  subject  or  the  extremely  suggestive 
summary  of  the  course  of  East  Frisian  history  by  which  he  replied  in  the 
Deutsche  Volkszeitung  to  an  attack  culminating  in  the  quotation  (actual 
or  supposed),  Stultus  est  homo  Saxonicus,  qtii  homini  Frisoni  fidem  dat. 
In  1858  Klopp  settled  down  at  Hanover,  and  in  1861  he  was  defini- 
tively attached  to  the  service  of  the  Hanoverian  crown  with  a  sufficient 
fixed  salary  as  editor  of  the  works  of  Leibniz,  of  which  precious  and 
ample  inheritance  of  the  world  of  letters  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  in  particular,  the  larger  part  was  to  be  found  in  the  royal 
library.  The  appointment,  after  being  temporarily  merged  in  the  still 
better  paid  post  of  adviser  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Hanoverian 
and  other  archives  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Archivrath,  was  very 
gracefully  renewed  by  King  George  in  the  days  of  his  exile,  and  continued 
by  his  son,  the  present  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  undertaking  itself  had 
been  carried  through  five — practically  six — volumes  before  it  was,  in 
1868,  interrupted  by  the  second  sequestration  of  the  Hanover  library  as 
part  of  the  king's  private  property ;  it  was  afterwards  resumed,  and  the 
eleventh  and  last  volume  appeared  in  1884.  The  work  remains,  as  Dr. 
Wiard  Klopp  says,  a  '  torso ' ;  but,  though  it  has  not  escaped  criticism, 
its  value  for  the  student  of  Leibniz's  political  and  historical  works  is 
inestimable,  and  the  best  testimonial  to  its  value  is  the  letter  of  the  late 
Kuno  Fischer,  dated  1873  and  reprinted  in  the  present  biography.     This 
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eminent  writer  was  inspired  to  an  admirable  sketch  of  Leibniz's  relations 
with  the  electress  Sophia  by  a  perusal  of  their  correspondence,  which 
fills  vols,  vii.-ix.  of  Klopp's  edition.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was 
named  editor  of  Leibniz  Klopp  produced  his  most  widely  read  historical 
production,  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
author  into  a  general  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  (Gfrorer's  popular  work  on  the  same  subject  had 
been  re-edited  by  Klopp  in  1863.)  The  process  of  '  rehabilitation '  was 
never  carried  out  with  more  thoroughness  of  will  and  energy  than  in 
this  life  of  Tilly,  though  that  probably  well-intentioned  but  far  from 
scrupulous  veteran  at  the  same  time  found  another  champion,  mainly  on 
religious  grounds,  in  the  comte  de  Villermont.  But  history  cannot 
be  rightly  written  in  this  way,  though  the  elucidation  of  fact  not  unfre- 
quently,  as  in  the  case  of  Klopp's  Tilly,  benefits  by  the  process ;  and  the 
author's  attempt  to  belittle  the  mighty  historical  figure  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  — for  his  efforts  may  justly  be  so  described — once  more  recoiled 
upon  the  assailant. 

I  have  no  wish  to  examine  here  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Wiard 
Klopp  of  his  father's  share  in  the  events  which  in  1866  brought  about 
the  political  downfall  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  of  his  gallant 
attempts  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  They  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
labours  of  his  pen  ;  for  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Langensalza 
he  started  on  a  perilous  journey  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  Bavarian 
aid  to  the  Hanoverian  troops.  The  actual  causes  of  his  failure  are  open 
to  much  comment,  and  can  hardly  be  indicated  in  passing.  During  the 
remaining  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  he  shared  the  exile  of  his 
unfortunate  master  and  that  master's  son  at  Hietzing  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Penzing,  where  he  was  not  a  mere  follower  of  their  fortunes  but 
a  chosen  counsellor  in  their  affairs.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  he 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  George  V  analogous  to  that 
which  he  commemorated  in  his  edition  (1888)  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Capuchin  Marco  d'Aviano  and  the  emperor  Leopold  I ;  but 
the  points  of  likeness  in  the  two  cases  can  hardly  have  escaped  him.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  was  no  chance  of  repairing  the  broken  Hanoverian 
crown,  except  sudor e  et  sanguine.  Happily  the  effusion  of  the  latter  was 
spared  ;  the  former  Onno  Klopp  gave  freely  in  the  heat  of  a  day  which 
for  him  had  hardly  an  evening.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  act  other- 
wise |  but  the  banished  house  of  Stewart  never  had  a  more  faithful 
servant  than  was  found  in  him  by  the  house  of  Guelph. 

At  the  time  when  the  action  of  the  Prussian  government  temporarily 
interfered  with  the  continuation  of  his  edition  of  Leibniz  he  was  com- 
missioned by  King  George  V  to  undertake  another  magnum  opus,  and 
this  at  least  he  brought  to  a  full  conclusion.  The  fourteen  volumes  of 
his  Fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  the  Succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  their  connexion  with  European 
affairs  from  1660  to  1714  (1875-1888),  are  something  more  than  a  monu- 
ment of  industry  in  the  circumstances  altogether  out  of  the  common. 
They  command  the  field  of  research  with  which  they  deal ;  and,  though 
neither  the  prejudices  nor  the  predilections  of  the  historian  are  concealed 
in  any  part  of  his  narrative,  its  lucidity  is  as  notable  as  its  compre- 
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hensiveness  ;  and  no  student  who  is  familiar  with  it  is  likely  to  speak  of 
it  either  ungraciously  or  ungratefully.  Onno  Klopp  had  little  love  for 
England ;  but  much  of  her  later  history  can  never  be  written  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  house  he  served  so  well  in 
prosperity  and  adversity.  A.  W.  Ward. 

The    History    of    Twenty-five    Years,    1856-1880.     By   Sir    Spencer 

Walpole,  K.C.B.  4  vols.  (London  :  Longmans.  1904,  1908.) 
Although  unhappily  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  died  before  he  had  completed 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work,  they  have  been  prepared  for 
publication  with  such  care  and  loyal  conservatism  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  can  scarcely  have  suffered  from  lacking 
their  author's  last  touches.  Two  chapters,  indeed,  which,  as  Sir 
Alfred  tells  us,  had  been  planned  remain  unwritten.  Every  student  of 
contemporary  history  will  regret  the  loss  of  them,  but  it  is  better  by  far 
that  our  loss  should  thus  be  confined  to  a  specific  portion  of  the  work 
than  that  the  whole  should  have  been  left  in  a  totally  unfinished  state. 
These  four  volumes  are  really  a  continuation  of  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's 
History  of  England  from  1815  to  the  close  of  the  Indian  mutiny:  the 
change  in  title,  as  he  says  in  his  introduction,  simply  indicates  that  from 
1856  to  1880  foreign  affairs  occupy  the  chief  place  in  our  annals,  while 
in  his  earlier  volumes  he  was  justified  in  writing  from  '  a  domestic 
standpoint.'  Here  however  things  that  concern  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  people  of  every  class,  such  as  the  housing  of 
•the  poor,  national  education,  university  reform,  the  advance  of  science, 
and  religious  movements,  are  treated  not  less  fully  and  with  not  less 
insight  than  before.  Such  subjects  were  peculiarly  congenial  to  him 
both  as  a  man  of  wide  and  humane  sympathies  and  as  one  to  whom 
polities  were  chiefly  important  in  so  far  as  they  affected  the  welfare  of 
society.  The  rivalries  of  statesmen  and  the  personal  side  of  party 
government,  though  not  neglected,  receive  comparatively  slight  notice. 
Yet  his  narrative  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  interest ;  for  he 
brings  out  strongly  the  influence  of  character  on  the  course  of  events, 
and  his  criticisms  of  conduct  are  frequent  and  well  considered.  While 
his  own  predilections  may  easily  be  discerned,  he  points  out  everything 
that  he  conceives  to  be  valuable  in  the  policies  or  honourable  in  the 
public  lives  of  men  whom  he  evidently  regarded  with  dislike  and  distrust, 
even  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  though  in  his  case  filial  piety  may  perhaps 
have  imparted  a  certain  zest  to  the  historian's  vigorous  expression  of  his 
conviction  of  the  statesman's  untrustworthiness.  The  clearness  and 
decision  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  foreign  affairs  bear  witness  to 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect :  his 
chapters  on  the  unification  of  Italy,  the  decline  of  France,  the  rise  of 
Germany,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  French  empire,  viewed  in  their 
relation  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  sympathies  of  its  people, 
are  not  less  delightful  than  instructive ;  while  his  exposition  of  the 
part  taken  by  this  country  in  the  politics  of  eastern  Europe  from 
Gortchakoff's  denunciation  of  the  treaty  of  1856  to  the  Berlin  treaty 
and  the  Cyprus  convention  will  be  read  with  the  interest  belonging  to 
•questions  of  to-day. 

n  2 
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The  writing  of  virtually  contemporary  history  demands  special  gifts,, 
and  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  had  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  Politics  were 
familiar  to  him,  for  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  their  atmosphere  ;  he  had  a  long  experience  of  public  service,  and  he 
knew  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  a  large  number  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  government ;  his  temper  was  calm  and  judicial,  his  feelings 
were  generous,  and  his  honesty  of  purpose  was  unimpeachable,  and  as 
an  accomplished  man  of  letters  he  was  able  to  compose  a  well  arranged' 
and  philosophic  history,  which,  if  not  adorned  with  any  special  grace  of 
style,  is  equally  free  from  the  dulness  of  a  mere  compilation  and  the; 
flimsy  smartness  characteristic  of  journalism.  W.  Hunt. 

The     Second    Afghan     War,    1878-80.      Abridged     Official    Account.. 

(London  :  John  Murray.     1908.) 
This  book  was  compiled  in  the  intelligence  branch  of  the  department 
of   the   quartermaster-general    of  India,    the   late    Major-General    Sir- 
Charles   MacGregor,   who    served    as    chief    of    the   staff   in  turn   to 
Generals  Browne,  Roberts,   and  Stewart,  and  commanded  an  infantry 
brigade  in   the   Kabul-Kandahar  force.     Upon  his   large   collection  of 
notes  and  documents  the  official  account  of  the  campaign  is  based.     It 
was  at  first  treated  as  a  secret  work,  but  Lord  Roberts,  when  commander.- 
in-chief  in  India,  suggested  the  publication  of  a  revised  edition.     After 
the  revision  was  completed  the  authorities  decided  that  the  time  was. 
not  yet  ripe  for  publication.     Later  the  question  was  reconsidered,  a 
further  revision  made,  and  this  abridged  official  account  published.     It  is. 
difficult  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  official  history  of  any  war,  for  the 
limitations  under  which  the  work  is  composed  are  numerous,  and  the- 
policy  of  the  government  is  generally  excused  from  criticism.    But,  unless 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  government  in  1878-9  is  examined,  many  of  the- 
lessons  of  the  war  will  be  lost. 

Lord  Lytton's  policy  aimed  at  a  rectification  of  the  military  frontier 
and  the    establishment   of   a   paramount   British   influence   at   Kabul.. 
These  objects  seemed  to  have  been  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Gandamak. 
It  was  soon  seen  how  misplaced  had  been  the  government's  confidence 
in  Yakub  Khan's  good  faith.     When   the  blow  fell,  of  the  three  field 
columns  organised  in  1878  only  one,  the  weakest,  was  available  for  active 
service.     If  the  peace  had  been  dictated  at  Kabul  after  a  decisive  victory 
the  Afghan  nation  might  have  been  convinced  of  their  military  inferiority, 
and  British  prestige  might  have  safeguarded   the  residency  at  Kabul.. 
But  the  only  important  engagement  thus  far  had  been  the  battle  of  the 
Paiwar  Kotal,  in  which  only  a   relatively  small  portion  of  the  Afghan 
regular  army  took  part,  and  the  men  of  Kohistan,  Ghazni,  and  Herat, . 
who  had  as   yet   not  been    actively   engaged,   were   confirmed  by  tha- 
subsequent  inaction  of  the  invading  columns   in  their  belief  in  their 
own  superiority.     Consequently  the  government's  attempt  to  differentiate 
between  the  Afghan  nation  and  its  ruler  without  guarding  against  the 
possibility  of  error  placed  General  Roberts  in  a  very  awkward  position 
in    the    ensuing   winter.      The  victory   of    Chaharasia   placed   him  in. 
possession  of  Kabul,  but  he  then  found  himself  isolated.     The  Mullas 
seized  the  opportunity  to  preach  a  holy  war.     He  tried  to  maintain  the 
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offensive  by  attacking  the  gathering  forces  in  succession,  but  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  his  cavalry  commander  marred  an  elaborate  plan  for 
crushing  the  Ghazni  contingent.  The  information  at  his  disposal  was 
very  defective ;  the  opposing  forces  were  much  larger  than  had  been 
estimated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  offensive  and  retire  into 
the  lines  of  Sherpur.  The  complete  repulse  of  the  Afghan  assault  on 
23  December  proved  however  the  object-lesson  so  long  needed.  But  the 
risk  to  which  the  column  had  been  meantime  exposed  was  both  great 
and  unnecessary. 

The  treatment  of  the  Mai  wand  campaign  is  somewhat  inadequate, 
It  is  suggested  that  the  arrangement  by  which  the  political  officer  at 
Kandahar  was  made  independent  of  Stewart's  successor  may  have  been 
4  possibly  a  contributory  cause  to  the  subsequent  disaster  at  Maiwand.' 
Throughout  the  war  the  absence  of  a  military  intelligence  department 
was  greatly  felt,  and  in  the  Maiwand  campaign  the  information  furnished 
by  the  political  officer  was  especially  defective.  It  was  not  known  till 
27  June  that  Ayyub  Khan  had  left  Herat  on  the  9th,  and  Burrows's 
advance  to  Maiwand  was  made  in  the  belief  that  he  could  cut  off  a 
force  of  ghazis  before  the  arrival  of  the  main  Afghan  army.  But  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  disaster  was  that  the  government,  imagining  that 
Ayyub  Khan  was  not  strong  enough  to  march  on  Kandahar,  but  would 
try  to  slip  away  north  towards  Ghazni,  was  pressing  General  Primrose 
to  frustrate  the  supposed  movement.  The  battle  itself  is  regarded  as 
the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  that  only  its  main  features  are 
indicated ;  but  the  inferiority  in  military  qualities  of  the  Bombay 
native  troops  to  those  of  Bengal  was  clearly  one  of  the  causes  of  defeat. 
Also  Burrows's  force  was  numerically  unequal  to  its  task,  too  small  to 
allow  an  efficient  guard  to  be  detached  for  the  protection  of  the  trains, 
which  had  therefore  to  accompany  the  column  into  action,  out  of  reach 
•of  reinforcements  and  entirely  '  in  the  air.' 

Probably  this  book  has  a  greater  value  as  a  record  than  as  a  military 
history,  because  it  does  not  emphasise  the  lessons  of  the  war,  and  the 
student  is  hindered  in  drawing  them  for  himself  by  the  lack  of 
indispensable  maps.  Though  to  almost  every  engagement  a  plan  is 
attached  there  is  no  general  map  of  the  country  as  a  whole  or  of  the 
lines  of  communication  from  Kabul  to  Peshawar  or  Kandahar  to  Quetta. 
An  important  lesson  of  the  war  is  the  necessity  of  organising  a  proper 
transport  service  in  time  of  peace.  The  animals  which  had  to  be 
picked  up  at  short  notice  and  exorbitant  prices  soon  succumbed  to 
fatigue  and  sickness.  Constant  reference  is  made  to  the  breakdown  of 
the  transport  with  the  different  columns.  The  most  glaring  instance  is 
seen  in  General  Roberts's  advance  to  Kabul,  when  little  more  than  half 
the  force  could  move  at  once,  and  a  halt  had  to  be  made  every  other, day 
to  enable  the  transport  animals  to  go  back  and  bring  up  the  rear  brigade. 
Less  than  4000  men  out  of  a  total  of  6600  were  present  on  the  field  of 
Chaharasia.  The  immense  difficulty  of  employing  large  forces  in 
Afghanistan  without  railway  communications  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

W.  B.  Wood. 
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The  paper  read  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  before  the  British 
Academy  on  The  Gold  Coinage  of  Asia  before  Alexander  the  Great, 
forming  part  of  the  third  volume  of  its  Proceedings,  marks  a  welcome 
return  by  one  of  our  best  known  classical  numismatists  to  the  study  in 
which  he  made  his  reputation.  The  author  believes  that  there  was 
no  regular  state  coinage  in  Asia  before  Croesus,  but  only  civic  issues 
and  local  experiments  in  electrum  made  by  bankers  or  temples.  Croesus 
introduced  pure  metals,  and  was  followed  by  the  Persian  king  after  his 
conquest  of  the  west.  The  latter  kept  gold  coinage  in  his  hands,  and 
only  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  permitted  certain  Greek 
cities  now  and  then  to  resume  the  civic  coinage  which  they  had 
instituted  in  the  seventh  century ;  but  civic  coinage  in  gold  was  not 
resumed  till  some  time  later,  and  together  with  all  electrum  issues  was 
finally  ended  by  Alexander's  gold  issue.  The  only  point  in  this  which 
we  will  venture  to  call  in  question  is  the  late  origin  assigned  to  state 
coinage,  and  especially  the  ascription  of  the  first  Lydian  royal  issues  to 
Alyattes  III.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  number  of  electrum 
coins  were  found  recently  in  the  Ephesian  Artemision  are  hard  to 
reconcile  with  so  late  a  date  as  650  B.C. ;  yet  many  of  these  are  certainly 
civic  issues,  and  others  probably  royal  Lydian.  D.  G.  H. 

The  first  book  of  Signor  Prospero  Varese's  Cronologia  Bomana 
(vol.  i.  'II  Calendario  Flaviano  '  [450-563  Varr.],  parte  prima.  Koma  : 
Loescher,  1908)  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  chronological  problems 
in  Eoman  history,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
and  the  year  190  b.c.  As  the  author  frankly  confesses,  there  is  no 
attempt  at  systematic  treatment.  The  problems  dealt  with  in  the  first 
book  are  taken  at  random  from  the  whole  period,  the  object  being  to 
prove  '  the  fundamental  thesis '  (p.  67), 

Che  cioe  aveva  il  calendario  romano  uno  spostamento  regressive-  di  oltre 
cinque  mesi  nel  564  ;  di  circa  quattro  nel  557  e  verso  la  fine  della  guerra 
d'  Annibale ;  ed  alquanto  minore  al  principio  di  questa  guerra ;  finalniente  di 
circa  tre  mesi  verso  la  fine  della  prima  punica  e  di  meno  di  tre  rnesi  durante  la 
prima  meta  della  medesima ;  insomnia  uno  spostamento  tale,  che  lo  vediamo 
andar  diminuendo  man  mano  che  retrocediamo  verso  epoche  piu.  lontane, 
finche  necessariamente  giungesi  ad  un  tempo  in  cui  lo  spostamento  deve 
ritenersi  come  nullo. 

The  Flavian  calendar,  though  it  gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  is 
disposed  of  very  rapidly.     The  author  maintains  that  what  Cn.  Flavius 
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really  did  in  his  aedileship  was  to  reform  the  calendar ;  that  this  reform 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  year  of  355  days  described  by 
Macrobius  (Sat.-  1,  13,  6-13),  with  the  intercalation  after  every  second 
year  of  a  month  of  22  and  23  days  alternately  ;  and  that  this  calendar 
was  in  use  till  563  Varr.,  when  the  consul  M'  Acilius  introduced  an 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  intercalation.  The  1st  of  March  in  the 
first  year  of  the  new  calendar  (450  Varr.)  was  the  4th  of  April  (303  B.C.) 
The  second  book  is  much  more  systematic  and  more  satisfactory.  It 
deals  expressly  with  the  chronology  of  218-207  B.C.,  and  begins  by  a 
reasoned  consideration  of  the  chronological  methods  of  ancient  historians, 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  various  indications  of  date  given  by  our  authorities, 
and  concludes  with  a  series  of  elaborate  chronological  tables.  These 
tables  give  the  results  of  the  previous  discussions,  with  references  to  the 
sections,  and  deal  separately  with  the  operations  in  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Sardinia.  The  author's  arguments  are  always  ingenious 
and  interesting,  even  when  they  fail  to  convince  us  that  he  is  right  or  is 
doing  much  more  than  plough  the  sand.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
many  of  the  discussions  leave  this  impression  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  book  is  a  really  serious  work  of  its  kind,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  neglected  by  those  who  deal  with  minute  chronological 
investigations.  W.  A.  G. 

A  seventh  edition  of  Ludwig  Friedlander's  Darstelhmgen  aus  der 
Sittengeschiohte  Bonis  was  recently  published ;  the  text  was  but  little 
altered,  but  the  footnotes  and  excursus  were  omitted,  much  to  the  regret 
of  scholars.  The  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  the  more  popular  form  of 
the  original,  under  the  title  of  Roman,  Life  and  Manners  under  the  Early 
Empire  (London  :  Routledge,  1908),  has  now  appeared.  We  cannot  con- 
gratulate the  translator,  Mr.  L.  A.  Magnus,  on  the  success  of  his  work, 
for  his  renderings  are  often  singularly  infelicitous.  '  This  order  of  the 
semicircular  dining- sofas,'  '  the  pleasure  of  such  a  party  concealed 
the  immanent  self-culture,'  and  similar  phrases  are  only  too  common. 
'Fragrances'  for  'perfumes,'  'plastered'  for  'paved'  are  instances  of 
the  translator's  unhappy  choice  of  words  :  '  onhangers  '  is  an  unpleasing 
addition  to  the  English  vocabulary.  Proper  names  too  are  a  stumbling- 
block  to  Mr.  Magnus.  '  Little  Asia '  is  not  the  English  equivalent  for 
Kleinasien,  and  the  well  known  parody  of  Catullus  in  the  '  Appendix 
Vergiliana '  refers  to  a  vetturino,  Sabinus,  and  not  to  '  one  Vetturinus 
Sabinus.'  Friedlander's  paraphrase  of  a  passage  from  Petronius  on  p.  215 
becomes  almost  unintelligible  from  the  absence  of  distinction  between  direct 
and  reported  speech.  '  Vespasian  '  should  be  read  for  '  Vitellius '  on 
p.  300.  This  is  not  the  place  to  review  Professor  Friedlander's  original, 
but  it  is  permissible  to  express  regret  that  the  author  should  not  have 
revised  his  estimates  of  the  speed  of  travel  in  antiquity  in  the  light  of 
Wilcken's  researches  (Griechische  Ostraka,  i.  799  ff.)  H.  S.  J. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Claude  Delaval  Cobham  to 
complete  the  task  which  the  comte  de  Mas  Latrie  unfortunately  left 
unfinished,  and  continue  the  history  of  Cyprus  under  the  Lusignan 
dynasty  and  the  Venetian  republic  from  1291  to  the  Turkish  conquest. 
The  documents  for  this  period  published   by  the  French  historian   in 
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his  second  and  third  volumes,  the  occasional  notices  which  we  get  in 
the  more  recently  printed  collections  of  Venetian  state  papers,  and  the 
earlier  passages  contained  in  the  present  work  should  enable  a  man  who 
knows  the  country  and  its  history  so  well  as  the  late  commissioner 
of  Larnaca  to  compose  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the 
romantic  annals  of  the  Latin  Orient.  Meanwhile  in  Excerpta  Cypria, 
Materials  for  a  History  of  Cyprus  (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1908) 
Mr.  Cobham  has  given  us  in  our  own  language  extracts  from  eighty 
different  writers  of  twelve  different  tongues,  ranging  over  the  period  from 
a.d.  23  to  1866.  The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Levant  are  so 
scattered,  and  at  times  so  difficult  of  access,  that  it  is  extremely  convenient 
to  have  them  collected  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  It  may 
be  doubted  however  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  devote  space  to  an 
author  so  easy  to  obtain  as  Paruta,  who  wrote  moreover  in  a  language 
with  which  every  student  of  this  subject  must  be  familiar.  Most  of  the 
writers  cited  possess  several  points  in  common.  Nearly  all  speak  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  island,  of  the  riches  and  immorality  of  Famagosta, 
the  cross  of  the  penitent  thief,  and  the  traditional  story  of  the  capture  of 
Cyprus  by  Eichard  I.  Occasionally  we  obtain  glimpses  of  Cypriote 
politics  and  the  Cypriote  court — of  Hugues  IV  listening  to  sermons  in  his 
private  chapel,  of  Jacques  I  and  his  gracious  consort,  of  Jean  II  and  his 
unpopular  favourite.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  however 
with  the  more  prosaic  Turkish  period,  and  it  concludes  with  a  collection 
of  epitaphs  of  dead  Englishmen  from  the  church  at  Scala  and  a  very 
complete  bibliography.  The  translations,  wherever  it  has  been  possible 
to  compare  them  with  the  originals,  seem  to  be  well  done.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  matter  for  satisfaction  that  one  of  our  countrymen  should  have 
produced  this  scholarly  work  on  an  island  which  has  been  twice  connected 
with  our  own.  W.  M. 

Sir  Walter  BesamVs  Early  London,  Prehistoric,  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  (London :  Black,  1908),  is  as  uncritical  as  the  later  volumes  of 
his  work  which  have  been  already  noticed  by  us  (vol.  xix.  p.  360,  vol.  xx. 
p.  200,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  206,  832).  The  author  starts  from  an  hypothetical 
ford — there  was  undoubtedly  a  ferry — opposite  Lambeth,  and  places  the 
earliest  London  at  Westminster.  The  letter  of  King  Lucius,  whom  modern 
scholars  trace  in  a  very  distant  region,  is  brought  in  to  support  this  im- 
probable theory,  with  which  it  has  no  relation  whatever.  On  the  west  side 
of  Walbrook  there  was  an  annual  fair.  This  was  the  origin  of  London. 
It  grew  up  round  the  Walbrook,  and  Sir  W.  Besant  is  able  to  tell  us 
where  the  poorer  inhabitants  had  their  cottages  and  where  the  well-to- 
do  people  lived.  All  this  is  pure  imagination.  So  is  '  the  principal  street ' 
which  ran  over  the  present  site  of  St.  Paul's.  After  this  one  is  not 
surprised  to  read  of  '  Matthew  of  Westminster  {circa  1330) '  on  pp.  145, 
335,  nor  to  find  this  authority  quoted  for  statements  derived  through 
Matthew  Paris  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Laws  are  assigned  to 
wrong  centuries,  documents  are  quoted  for  what  they  do  not  contain, 
contradictory  dates  occur  repeatedly  (1148  for  1143  on  p.  297  is  par- 
ticularly misleading).  The  illustrations  from  manuscripts,  which  are 
well  reproduced,  would  have  been  of  more  value  had  not  the  dates  of  the 
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-books  from  which  they  are  taken  been  usually  omitted ;  and  it  is  dis- 
concerting to  find  on  p.  178  an  extract  from  Domesday  described  as  a 
'page  from  Gospel  Book  given  byOtho  I  to  Athelstan.'  Still  the  volume 
contains  a  great  deal  of  discursive  information  brought  forward  in  the 
interesting  way  that  we  should  expect  from  an  accomplished  writer  of 
romance,  and  the  unproved  conjectures  which  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  work  are  generally  suggestive  and  may  often  be  correct.  A. 

Professor  Kichard  Hildebrand's  Becht  und  Sitte  auf  den  primitiveren 
wirtschaftlichen  Kulturstufen  (Jena :  Fischer,  1907)  is  a  second  edition 
of  a  work  which  appeared  under  a  slightly  different  title  in  1896  and  was 
noticed  in  this  Review  (vol.  xii.  531  ff.)  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  A 
•comparison  of  the  two  books  shows  how  minutely  the  author  has  revised 
his  work  ;  parts  have  been  altogether  rewritten,  and  the  selection  of 
illustrative  passages,  which  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  original 
book,  has  been  improved  by  the  insertion  of  new  extracts.  The  discussion 
of  the  texts  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  bearing  on  the  economic  condition  of 
the  ancient  Germans  has  in  particular  been  extensively  remodelled  ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  section  of  a  stimulating  book.  B. 

The  Studies  and  Notes  supplementary  to  Stubhs'  Constitutional 
History  doion  to  the  Great  Charter,  by  M.  Charles  Petit-Dutaillis,  now 
•rector  of  the  University  of  Grenoble,  which  have  been  published,  in  an 
English  translation  (Manchester:  University  Press,  1908),  were  fully 
noticed  by  us  when  they  originally  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  French 
version  of  Bishop  Stubbs's  first  volume  (ante,  xxiii.  339).  M.  Petit- 
Dutaillis'  survey  of  recent  criticism  on  a  series  of  problems  in  early  consti- 
tutional history  will  be  found  invaluable  by  students.  We  need  not  always 
.accept  his  conclusions,  which  perhaps  too  generally  favour  the  last  new 
opinion  ;  but  his  statement  of  the  case  in  each  disputed  question  is 
precise  and  impartial,  the  breadth  of  his  reading  is  remarkably  extensive, 
and  the  references  in  the  footnotes  furnish  a  most  useful  index  to  the 
-detailed  literature  of  the  subject.  Complaint  is  justly  made  that  Bishop 
Stubbs's  work  was  never  systematically  corrected  since  it  first  saw  the 
light  in  1873,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  recognised  that  the  fact  of 
the  book  being  stereotyped  placed  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  con- 
siderable alterations.  The  translation  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rhodes  is  well 
done,  and  it  has  been  revised  by  the  highly  competent  hand  of  Professpr 
James  Tait.  C. 

For  a  cautious  and  scientific  attempt  to  supplement  the  scanty  written 
record  of  the  origin  of  the  English  and  their  settlement  in  Britain  from 
the  evidence  of  place  names  and  early  custom  much  might  be  said,  but  in 
the  Origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  (London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1906),  by  the 
late  T.  W.  Shore,  we  find  no  evidence  of  the  qualifications  essential  for  the 
success  of  such  an  undertaking.  Its  philology  is  of  the  wildest  description :  to 
take  only  one  or  two  instances,  the  suffix  ingas  is  said  to  denote  people  of 
a  certain  clan  or  ga,  Wandsworth  is  the  settlement  of  a  Vandal  or  Wend, 
and  Hunmanby,  in  Yorkshire,  whose  Scandinavian  origin  should  be 
obvious,  owes  its   name,  we    are    told,  to    a  Frisian  of  the  Hunni  or 
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Hunsing  tribe.  Mr.  Shore  read  widely,  though  not  apparently  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  collected  many  facts,  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
key  to  their  elucidation.  J.  T. 

Jordanes,  the  Origin  and  Deeds  of  the  Goths  in  English  Version? 
part  of  a  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  Princeton  University  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  by  Charles  C.  Mierow  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1908),  is,  like  Dr.  Foulke's  translation  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  noticed 
in  vol.  xxii.  p.  826,  a  work  of  which  the  utility  is  not  obvious.  It  is 
certainly  the  first  English  version  of  Jordanes,  but  it  is  hard  to  think 
that  any  one  who  wishes  to  read  Jordanes  cannot  read  Latin ;  and  the 
book  contains  no  introduction  beyond  a  short  preface,  and  no  notes  or 
index.  Had  Mr.  Mierow  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
period  described,  he  would  have  known  that  '  Senator '  (1,  9)  was 
Cassiodorus'  personal  name  ;  that  Athanagild  did  not  '  provoke  the 
might  of  the  Roman  empire '  (96,  27),  but  summoned  it  to  his  aid  {con- 
citat) ;  that  the  Goths  were  not  '  besieging '  (98,  8)  but  occupying 
(insidebant)  Syracuse ;  and  that  Octar  and  Ruas  (56, 17)  were  brothers- 
not  of  Attila,  but  of  Mundiuch.  A  knowledge  of  Trajan's  family  relations 
would  also  have  saved  him  from  the  ungrammatical  rendering  of 
'  Marciae  sororis  suae  yiiella '  (30,  3)  by  '  his  sister's  daughter  Marcia.' 
The  mispunctuation  by  which  Litorius  appears  as  a  Hun  (55,  20)  is 
perhaps  the  printer's.  To  mention  all  the  mistranslations  would  occupy 
too  much  space ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  by  rendering  releyi  (1,  18) 
'  I  have  read  a  second  time '  he  has  destroyed  the  point  of  Jordanes' 
quaint  apology.  In  many  places  he  has  avoided  error  by  giving  a  per- 
fectly literal  and  therefore  unintelligible  translation  ;  but  in  the  difficult 
sentence  about  the  name  '  Baltha  '  (46,  9)  he  has  produced  sense  by 
making  genere  antecedent  to  qui.  'Gallic'  for  'Gothic'  at  55,  11, 
and  the  converse  at  95,  1,  are  no  doubt  slips.  The  author  professes  to 
follow  Mommsen's  spelling  except  in  a  few  well-known  names  ;  but  why 
then  does  he  write  '  Rhipaeian  '  (10,  7,  &c),  which  certainly  is  not 
Mommsen's,  and  call  Mamaea  '  Mama '  (26,  23)  ?  Misprints  are  not 
infrequent :  e.g.  6,  26  ;  42,  12  ;  54,  19  ;  88,  28  ;  94,  1.  E.  W.  B. 

The  series  of  Quellen  und  Untersuchungen  zur  lateiniscJien  Philologie 
des  Mittelalters,  founded  by  the  late  Professor  Traube,  makes  rapid  pro- 
gress,  and  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Loew's  Die  ciltesten  Kalendarien  aus  Monte 
Cassino  (Munchen :  Beck,  1908),  now  before  us,  has  reached  the  third 
part  of  the  third  volume.  Like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  series,  it  dis- 
plays the  characteristics  one  expects  from  Traube's  pupils,  neatness  and 
exactness  of  treatment,  with  illumination  of  some  dark  subject.  If 
palaeographers  were  asked  on  what  periods  of  the  history  of  Latin 
minuscule  writing  further  light  is  desirable,  some  would  undoubtedly 
mention  the  writing  of  the  Beneventan  and  other  Italian  schools.  The 
present  work  with  its  three  handsome  facsimiles  is  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  this  subject.  The  book  is  of  even  more  interest 
to  liturgiologists,  who  are  here  presented  with  what  appear  to  be  diplo- 
matically exact  copies  of  three  kalendars  of  Monte  Cassino.  These, 
which  are  now  contained  in  manuscripts  respectively  at  La  Cava  (no.  23, 
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saec.  viii.  ex.),  Paris  (no.  7530,  saec.  viii.  ex.),  and  Rome  (Casanatensis 
641,  saec.  ix.  in.),  are  printed  by  him  in  parallel  columns,  so  that  com- 
parison of  them  is  easy.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  has  over- 
looked a  fourth  Monte  Cassino  kalendar,  contained  in  MS.  H.  150  Inf. 
(saec.  ix.)  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  that  his  work  therefore 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  article  which  Dom  Morin,  great  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  Order  as  well  as  matters  patristic  and  liturgical,  has 
published  in  the  Revue  Benedictine  for  October  1908.  This  regrettable 
omission  detracts  from  but  does  not  destroy  the  value  of  Dr.  Loew's 
work.  His  accuracy  in  dating  and  copying  the  other  three  manuscripts  is 
praised  by  Dom  Morin,  who  also  confirms  his  statement  of  their  Monte 
Cassino  origin.  The  greater  part  of  his  book  consists  of  historical  com- 
mentary, which  is  likely  to  be  found  useful  even  by  professed  students  of 
liturgiology,  among  whom  the  author  is  careful  not  to  count  himself . 
The  future  historian  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  will  find  some 
useful  material  to  his  hand  here.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  author  is 
Carnegie  Fellow  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome, 
and  one  may  be  permitted  to  express  regret  that  the  Carnegie  trust  for 
the  universities  of  Scotland  has  hitherto  entirely  refrained  from  encou- 
raging classical  or  theological  study.  A.  S. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Schubert's  Kirchengeschichte 
Schlesivig-Holsteins,  auf  Grund  von  Vorlesungen  an  der  Kieler  Uni- 
versitdt  (Kiel :  Cordes,  1907),  which  takes  in  the  whole  period  from  the 
first  English  mission  (circ.  700)  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  shows 
Dr.  von  Schubert's  well  known  powers  of  using  masses  of  material  for 
historical  construction  and  of  taking  rapid  surveys  of  wide  fields. 
Readers  who  do  not  belong  to  Schleswig-Holstein  may  perhaps  regret 
that  the  purely  ecclesiastical  history  occupies  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  book,  about  two  hundred  pages  being  taken  up  with  the  extremely 
complicated  relations  of  the  ruling  powers  in  those  parts  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  very  clear  however  that  the  character  and  power  of 
the  church  in  Schleswig-Holstein  was  determined  by  the  causes  which 
made  the  two  duchies  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  unity,  German  in 
character  even  when  united  with  Denmark,  and  also  by  those  which  led  to* 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  and  the  territorial 
lords  ;  and  those  causes  can  only  be  traced  if  we  study  the  conflicts  in 
those  regions  of  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Slavonian  races,  of  Saxon  and 
Franconian  dynasties,  of  upholders  of  papal  and  imperial  claims  to 
investiture  or  to  rights  of  jurisdiction.  The  confused  nature  of  the  story 
is  partly  cleared  by  a  chronological  table  and  genealogical  trees.  Most 
readers  would  be  glad  of  a  map  of  the  provinces  showing  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions,  but  the  necessary  geographical  knowledge  might  be  assumed  in 
the  audience  at  Kiel.  The  really  interesting  part  of  the  work,  apart  from 
local  importance,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  church  life  of  the  provinces 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  rivalry  between  cathedral  bodies  and  town 
councils  for  control  of  schools,  and  the  comparative  functions  of  monas- 
teries, guilds,  and  brotherhoods  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  is 
brought  out  by  interesting  illustrations.  The  picture  is  not  altogether 
enlivening.     The  church  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was  rich  in  its  provisions 
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for  cathedral  and  parochial  clergy  and  for  monks,  nuns,  and  friars  of 
almost  all  the  orders  ;  but  in  the  country  it  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what bucolic  in  character,  and  even  in  the  towns  there  is  not  much  trace 
of  educational  or  scientific  originality,  though  there  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  artistic  skill.  The  monastic  establishments  seem  to  have 
required  perpetual  reformations,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  clergy  was 
not  high.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  the  disposition  of  the  civil  power 
to  encroach  on  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  might  be  taken  to  foreshadow  the 
changes  which  the  Reformation  was  to  bring  about.  A.  G. 

Two  volumes  entitled  Germany  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  and  Germany 
in  the  Later  Middle  Ages  (London :  Longmans,  1908)  represent  lectures 
given  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  when  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  appar- 
ently more  than  forty  years  ago.  Their  publication  at  the  present  time  does 
injustice  to  an  honoured  memory  ;  for  though  they  display  the  masculine 
grasp  of  principles  and  the  vivid  delineation  of  character  which  we  should 
expect  from  the  author,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  throw  his  full  strength 
into  these  lectures.  Moreover  there  are  few  pages  which  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  a  revision  such  as  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  Hassall,  seems  not  to  have 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  carry  out.  Bat  it  is  startling  to  find  the 
three  confederates  of  Riitli  resuscitated  in  1908  (ii.  92).  D. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Teubner  of  Leipzig  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  cheap 
■Qucllensammlung  zur  Deutschen  Geschichte,  which  promises  to  be 
extremely  useful.  The  general  editors  are  Professors  E.  Brandenburg 
and  G.  Seeliger.  Five  volumes  of  the  series,  issued  in  1907,  have  reached 
us.  One  contains  selections  from  Die  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  dcr  Ent- 
stehung  des  Kirchenstaates,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Haller ;  two,  Quellen  zur 
Geschichte  des  Investiturstreits,  edited  by  Professor  E.  Bernheim  ;  and  two, 
from  a  quite  different  region  of  history,  Die  Deutschen  Parteiprogramme, 
1844-1890,  edited  by  Professor  F.  Salomon.  We  hope  the  series  will  be 
well  supported,  for  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  that  the  univer- 
sity lecturer  should  have  at  his  disposal  texts  of  documents  published  at 
a  price  which  will  enable  him  to  prescribe  them  to  his  students.  Con- 
venient bibliographies  are  prefixed,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  editors 
go  out  of  their  way  to  introduce  in  a  controversial  manner  disputed  ques- 
tions which  would  be  better  dealt  with  elsewhere.  E. 

An  apology  is  due  for  the  delay  in  noticing  The  Pipe  Bolls  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland,  1222-1260  (Kendal :  T.  Wilson,  1905),  edited  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  M.  Parker  as  an  extra  volume  of  the  active  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.  Even  if  the 
Pipe  Roll  Society  were  within  measurable  distance  of  printing  the 
whole  rolls  for  these  years,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  such 
separate  publications  by  counties  would  be  by  no  means  superfluous. 
The  editor  provides  a  reasonable  amount  of  help,  including  a  lengthy  and 
-useful  introduction,  short  prefaces  to  each  year's  entry,  two  maps — one  of 
the  forest  of  Cumberland— and  a  glossary.  The  last  might  perhaps  have 
contained  explanations  of  such  words  as  wamestura,  and  the  bovate  was 
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surely  not  the  quantity  of  land  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  year  ; 
but  beyond  this  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  In  the  index  the  modern  form  of 
place  names  is  not  always  subjoined,  e.g.  under  Cunigsheved,  which  is  of 
course  Conishead.  J.  T. 

In  an  article  entitled  The  Feoffees  of  the  Cliffords  from  1283  to  1482,. 
which  is  reprinted  (Kendal :  T.  Wilson,  1908)  from  the  l  Transactions ' 
of  the  same  society,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Ragg  reproduces  and  discusses  a 
neglected  but  interesting  feodary  of  the  barony  of  Appleby  or  '  Westmor- 
land,' hidden  away  in  a  volume  of  Agarde's  Indexes  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  It  is  shown  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  1482  on  the  basis  of  one 
thirty  years  older,  and  with  constant  references  to  the  state  of  things  in- 
1283.  The  student  of  the  drengage  and  cornage  tenures  of  the  north 
will  find  some  additional  material  in  this  document.  It  brings  out  clearly 
that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  cornage  tenure  in  West- 
morland was  distinctly  regarded  as  servitium  militare  (though  Richard 
II  in  a  letter  patent  introduces  a  qualification  '  in  effectu  servitium  mili- 
tare ')  and  as  subject  to  wardship,  marriage,  and  relief.  There  even  seems 
evidence  that  cornage  tenements  could  be  described  as  feoda  militum. 

J.  T. 

In  the  Calendar  of  the  Close  Rolls,  Edward  I,  vol.  v.,  1302-1307 
(London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1908),  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  brings  to  a 
successful  conclusion  his  remarkable  calendar  of  Edward  I's  letters  close, 
just  eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume.  In  this,  as  in 
previous  instalments,  we  may  note  not  only  the  extreme  care  with 
which  the  texts  are  summarised,  but  also  the  precision  with  which  the 
condition  of  the  membrane,  the  disappearance  of  a  lost  schedule,  a 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  ink,  and  other  accidents  of  the  same  sort  are 
set  down  in  their  places.  In  particular  workers  will  be  thankful  for  the 
completeness  of  the  references  to  the  Foedera  and  other  books  where 
items  are  published,  for  the  cross  references  to  the  Patent  Roll  Calen- 
dars, and  for  the  careful  recording  of  the  numbers  of  extant  privy  seals 
in  the  case  of  such  letters  as  are  based  upon  a  writ  of  privy  seal.  The 
index  is  entirely  adequate,  though  it  may  be  a  question  of  doubt  how  far 
such  vague  subject  entries  as  'seals 'or  'horses'  are  of  assistance  to 
the  student.  But  all  approaches  to  a  subject-index  are  so  welcome  that 
it  is  ungracious  to  complain.  T.  F.  T. 

In  The  Origin,  the  Organisation,  and  the  Location  of  the  Staple  of 
England,  which  is  a  thesis  of  some  fifty  pages  presented  to  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  Miss  Adaline  L. 
Jenckes  (Philadelphia,  1908),  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  old 
problems  or  to  present  new  conclusions.  A  considerable  amount  of 
material,  some  of  which  has  only  recently  been  made  accessible  by  the 
publication  of  the  Calendars  of  Patent  and  Close  Bolls,  has  been  usefully 
drawn  together  under  the  headings  indicated  in  the  title,  so  as  to  serve  as 
a  convenient  starting-point  for  further  investigation.  In  an  appendix 
are  given  the  ordinances  granted  to  the  staplers  by  Edward  II  and. 
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Edward  III  (reprinted  from  Rymer,  Delpit,  and  Hakluyt),  together  with 
the  charters  of  Elizaheth  and  James.  Two  rough  sketch  maps  are  added, 
to  indicate  the  staple  places  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  Low  Countries, 
hut  the  coast  line  of  Flanders  is  too  modern  and  Sluys  appears  further 
inland  than  Bruges.  A  short  bibliography  is  also  given.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  of  such  a  modest  piece  of  work  more  than  it 
sets  out  to  perform.  Our  knowledge  of  the  staple  has  been  enlarged 
by  a  number  of  interesting  details,  and  the  task  of  the  future  student 
made  easier.  But  the  amount  of  labour  devoted  to  the  subject  might 
have  produced  more  valuable  results  if  the  thesis  had  not  attempted 
to  cover  so  much  ground  in  point  of  time,  but  had  concentrated  itself, 
say,  upon  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  upon  the  second 
half,  and,  starting  from  the  solid  ground  afforded  by  Schanz  and 
Stubbs,  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  and  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  had  sought  to 
extract  from  the  rapidly  accumulating  materials  some  new  light  on 
the  central  problem  of  the  staple,  i.e.  the  interaction  of  its  private 
functions  with  its  public  functions.  The  differentiation  of  the  pro- 
fessional merchant  from  the  customs  official  and  the  farmer  of  taxes,  the 
gradual  transference  of  these  various  functions  from  alien  to  English 
hands,  the  struggle  between  the  interests  of  the  wool-grower  and  those  of 
the  wool-exporter,  between  the  interests  of  both  classes  and  those  of  the 
royal  revenue — these  are  matters  upon  which  an  intensive  study  of  the 
staple  would  be  sure  to  cast  important  light.  The  present  thesis  will  be 
a  useful  stepping-stone  to  any  one  who  attempts  such  a  study.    G.  U. 

The  second  volume  of  Analecta  Vaticano-Belgica  (Lettres  de 
Jean  XXII,  tome  i,  1316-1324.  Rome:  Bretschneider,  1908),  edited 
by  M.  Arnold  Fayen,  marks  a  certain  advance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
material  offered  by  the  papal  registers.  The  editor  has  profited  by 
the  labours  of  other  national  missions  to  Rome,  particularly  those  of  the 
Prussian  Historical  Institute,  whose  work  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
Avignon  registers  has  lightened  his  task.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
fects inseparable  from  an  '  extract  '  calendar,  and  duly  laments  the 
non-existence  of  an  international  agreement,  such  as  that  which  has 
systematised  the  publication  of  the  letter-books  of  the  German  nuncia- 
ture. But,  the  case  being  as  it  is,  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  his 
extract  calendar  a  model  for  imitation.  There  is  an  introduction,  con- 
taining a  lucid  account  of  the  materials  employed,  a  formulary  showing  a 
fair  number  of  the  more  usual  forms  of  documents,  and  thus  supplying 
some  guide  as  to  the  degree  of  fulness  at  which  the  calendar  aims,  and 
a  really  efficient  index.  This  last  is  almost  too  elaborate,  since  each 
personal  name  can  be  found  either  under  the  Christian  or  the  surname, 
the  former  being  cross-referenced  to  the  latter.  The  chance  of  error  is 
minimised  by  the  plan  of  printing  each  number-reference  once  only — 
"that  is,  under  the  surname  of  each  personal  name  and  the  modern  form 
of  each  place  name.  The  place  names  are  almost  invariably  correctly 
identified,  though  the  canonry  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
has  not  unnaturally  proved  too  much  for  the  editor  ;  the  placing  of 
Glasgow  in  England  is  of  course  a  mere  slip.  It  would  however  have 
been  better  if  M.  Fayen  had  stated  the  counties  to  which  British  places 
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belong,  the  departments  of  French  places  being  invariably  given.  There 
is  little  of  specially  English  interest  beyond  the  printing  in  full  of  the 
two  bulls  relating  to  the  capture  of  Aymer  de  Valence  on  his  return  from 
the  holy  see  and  a  dispensation  granted  to  Margaret  of  Hainault  in  1321 
with  the  proviso  that  she  might  not  marry  the  son  of  Edward  II.  The 
volume  includes  the  first  nine  years  of  John  XXII.  C.  J. 

In  Friesische  Papsturkunden  (Leeuwarden :  Meijer  en  Schaafsma, 
1908)  Dr.  Heinrich  Reimers,  with  the  help  of  the  Friesch  Genootschap, 
publishes  a  small  collection  of  documents  from  the  Vatican  archives 
relating  to  the  Dutch  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen.  They 
range  in  date  from  1328  to  the  Reformation,  and  are  supplementary  to 
the  Bullarium  Traiectense,  the  few  documents  before  1395  being  con- 
cerned with  the  part  of  the  province  of  Groningen  which  was  in  the 
bishopric  of  Minister.  The  collection  is  a  by-product  of  Dr.  Reimers's 
work  on  the  adjoining  German  territory  of  East  Friesland,  and  the  editor 
admits  that  he  has  not  examined  the  registers  page  by  page,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Register  of  Petitions,  for  which  no  indexes  or  Bubricae  are 
forthcoming.  The  smallness  of  the  collection  is  however  due,  as 
Dr.  Reimers  points  out,  partly  to  there  being  no  cathedral  church  within 
the  district,  and  partly  to  the  patronage  being  generally  in  lay  hands, 
and  to  the  untamed  and  wilful  character  of  the  population,  which  made 
any  ingerenza  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Curia  exceptionally  difficult. 
The  documents  are  for  the  most  part  printed  in  full  and  offer  convenient 
examples  of  the  style  of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  preface  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  the  documents,  though  a  few  comments  on 
the  form  of  the  petitions  would  not  have  been  unacceptable,  especially 
since  many  of  them  are  not  granted  by  the  pope  but  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  conceded  to  particular  cardinals.  In  many  cases  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  documents  requires  to  be  qualified  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  machinery  governing  their  issue.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the 
index,  though  not  elaborate,  is  quite  adequate.  C.  J. 

M.  Felix  Digonnet's  Le  Palais  des  Papes  d*  Avignon  (Avignon : 
Seguin  ;  and  Paris  :  Champion,  1907)  is  more  interesting  as  a  guide- 
book than  as  an  historical  treatise.  It  gives  just  enough  of  the  history 
of  the  Avignon  popes  to  explain  the  building  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Papal  Palace.  M.  Digonnet  makes  no  claims  to  original  research  in  the 
matter  of  documents,  basing  his  work  on  those  furnished  by  M.  Miintz 
and  Father  Ehrle.  His  merit  is  in  the  diligent  comparison,  of  the  docu- 
ments with  the  existing  remains  and  the  consequent  correction  of 
numerous  vulgar  errors.  He  is,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
archives  of  the  Avignon  popes  were  taken  back  to  Rome  when  the  papal 
court  returned  to  that  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  remained  at 
Avignon  till  about  1783,  and  many  of  the  volumes  bear  the  arms  of 
some  prelate  who  seems  to  have  had  them  bound  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  XI.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  excellent  photographs  and 
the  detailed  chronological  description  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
building.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  papal  treasury,  like  the 
English  exchequer,  had  its  thalamus  or  camera  parva  thesaurarie  in 
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qua  dominus  camerarius  et  gentes  camerc  consuevcrunt  tenere  consilia 
secreta.  We  may  conclude  that  this  arrangement  was  necessary  to  any 
court  of  accounts  and  therefore  could  throw  no  light  on  the  local 
situation  of  the  English  exchequer.  There  is  a  ventilator  for  the  pope's 
kitchen  similar  to  that  of  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury's,  and  M.  Digonnet 
"tells  us  that  Merimee  accepted  the  vulgar  legend  that  it  was  the  torture 
chamber  of  the  Inquisition.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  both  such  a  con- 
scientious work  as  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  the  administrator  of 
the  Musee  Calvet,  and  also  extremely  readable,  but  its  dignity  is  slightly 
impaired  by  two  bitter  attacks  on  a  certain  ex-mayor  of  Avignon. 

C.  J. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  excellent  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature  (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1908)  historical  readers  wilt 
turn  with  interest  to  Professor  Whitney's  chapter  on  religious  move- 
ments in  the  fourteenth  century  and  Miss  Alice  Greenwood's  three 
chapters  on  English  prose,  and  to  Dr.  Giles's  account  of  the  earliest 
Scottish  literature.  More  might  have  been  said  as  to  the  place  occupied 
in  English  historiography  by  the  Brute  Chronicle  and  its  derivatives- 
(p.  301).  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  writes  with  authority  on  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England  and  the  early  work  of  the  press  ;  he  has  some  good 
remarks  on  Caxton  as  directing  the  popular  taste  (p.  817).  Dr.  T.  A. 
Walker  has  put  together  useful  materials  for  the  history  of  the  universi- 
ties and  schools  down  to  the  time  of  Colet,  but  his  chapter  needs  a  good  deal 
of  revision.  On  p.  342  we  have  '  Eobert '  instead  of  Eichard  of  Devizes. 
On  p.  346  '  1318 '  is  of  course  a  misprint  for  '  1381.'  Denifle  has  shown 
that  Peter  Lombard  wrote  his  Sentences  not  '  c.  1160  '  (p.  350),  but  pro- 
bably between  1145  and  1150.  On  p.  351  the  papal  bull  cited  belongs 
to  1365,  not  '1375.'  The  claim  of  Merton  College  to  Duns  Scotus, 
Ockham,  and  FitzBalph  (p.  355)  is  not  now  seriously  maintained.  We 
have  to  leave  to  others  the  appreciation  of  the  more  generally  important 
parts  of  this  volume,  briefly  noting  that  Professor  Manly's  chapter  on 
Piers  the  Plowman,  if  not  final,  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  criticism  of 
that  complex  of  poems,  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay's  chapter  on  Gower  is  a 
good  piece  of  first-hand  work,  and  that  Professor  Saintsbury  in  discoursing 
about  Chaucer  keeps  to  the  beaten  paths  and  makes  them  attractive.      F. 

In  An  Unrecognised  Westminster  Chronicler,  1381-1394  ('  Proceedings- 
of  the  British  Academy,'  vol.  iii.),  Dr.  Armitage  Eobinson,  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  who  is  a  keen  student  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  claims  for 
one  of  its  monks  the  authorship  of  the  larger  and  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  chronicle  (1346-1394)  hitherto  ascribed  to  John  Malvern,  a 
monk  of  Worcester.  This  work,  which  forms  one  of  the  many  continua- 
tions of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  has  been  in  print  for  over  twenty 
years,  but,  being  hidden  away  in  appendices  to  Dr.  Lumby's  edition  of 
Higden  in  the  Bolls  Series,  its  great  value  for  the  history  of  the  first 
seventeen  3  ears  of  Eichard  IPs  reign  has  hardly  yet  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. Dr.  Eobinson  attempts  to  show  that  Lumby  was  mistaken  in 
attributing  the  whole  to  Malvern,  whose  share  is  confined  to  the 
comparatively  meagre  portion  down  to  1381,  and  that  from  that  point 
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the  chronicle  must  be  the  work  of  a  Westminster  writer.  The  evidence  is 
all  internal,  but  it  is  strong.  It  would  be  dangerous  indeed  to  found  such 
an  hypothesis  on  one  or  two  passages  which  seem  to  show  a  special  know- 
ledge of  a  particular  monastery.  On  that  basis  the  author  of  the  account 
of  the  peasants'  revolt  in  the  Stowe  MS.  printed  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  in 
this  Review  (vol.  xiii.)  might  be  claimed  as  a  Westminster  writer,  for  his 
-story  of  the  dragging  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  Im worth  from  the  Abbey 
•by  the  mob  and  of  the  king's  visit  the  same  day  contains  even  more  local 
colour  than  that  given  by  the  chronicler  who  has  hitherto  passed  as 
Malvern.  It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that  while  this  writer,  the  Stowe  MS., 
and  Froissart  all  agree  in  placing  these  incidents  on  Saturday,  15  June 
1381,  and  some  hours  apart,  two  official  documents  ascribe  the  former  to 
.Friday,  and  one  of  them  says  that  it  happened  in  the  king's  presence. 
In  the  instance  before  us  it  is  not  a  case  of  one  or  two  passages  betraying 
a  special  interest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  of  a  score  or  more,  and 
the  evidence  seems  almost  overwhelming.  The  attempt  to  identify  the 
author  among  the  contemporary  monks  is  less  successful.  In  discussing 
the  possibility  that  the  writer  might  have  been  the  well-known  Thomas 
Merke  or  Merkes,  who  left  the  Abbey  to  become  bishop  of  Carlisle  in 
1397,  Dr.  Robinson  adds  some  details  to  the  bishop's  biography  from  the 
Abbey  rolls,  but  his  apparent  acceptance  of  the  part  assigned  to  him  at 
the  deposition  of  Richard  by  Shakespeare  might  be  modified  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  article  on  Merke  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
We  may  note,  in  conclusion,  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  not  justified  in  rejecting 
the  statement  of  the  undisputed  Malvern  as  to  the  murder  of  a  servant  of 
the  Abbey  during  the  sacrilege  of  1378.  It  was  mentioned  in  parliament 
a  few  months  after.1  J.  T. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Fowler's  Calendar  of  Patent 
Bolls  Preserved  in  the  Becord  Office  for  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  (London : 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1905,  1907)  cover  the  years  1401-1408.  The 
.  amount  of  labour  and  expert  knowledge  that  such  a  Calender  involves  may 
be  partly  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  indexes  to  these  two  volumes 
together  run  to  more  than  three  hundred  pages.  Little  more  than  a  full 
index  of  persons  and  places  can  be  expected  where  these  are  so  numerous — 
though  there  are  a  few  well-chosen  indications  of  matters— and  it  may  seem 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  even  yet  full  enough.  Still  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  where  every  student  will  look  up  a  well-known  personage 
under  a  modernised  spelling  of  his  name  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enter  it  in 
the  contemporary  spellings.  For  example,  Burghill  and  not  Bourghill  or 
Brughill  is  the  familiar  form  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield's  surname.  The 
mere  indexing  of  the  forms  given  in  the  rolls  sometimes,  too,  widely 
separates  entries  relating  to  the  same  person.  William  de  Erghowe  and 
William  deHerghowe  are  the  same  man,  but  there  is  no  cross-reference  from 
one  entry  to  the  other.  Place  names,  fortunately,  are  primarily  indexed 
-under  their  modern  forms,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  quite  accu- 
rately. Welsh  names  however  still  give  some  difficulty.  '  Cwmtoyddwr  ' 
should  probably  be  '  Cwmdauddwr,'  and  the '  Kaerkenn '  of  the  roll  is  almost 
•  certainly  Carreg  Cennen  (near  Llandeilo),  not  Caerphilly.     I  Clone  '  (in 

1  B6ville,  Soulevcment,  p.  212. 
VOL.  XXIV. — KO.  XCIII.  O 
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Lancashire)  appears  to  be  Colne,  and  with  less  excuse  the  indexer  has  failed 
to  observe  that  the  port  of  Gronne,'  in  Spain,  is  no  other  than  Corunna, 
the  Le  Groyne  of  Old  English  writers.  The  '  ecclesia  de  Samastone,'  the 
see  in  partibus  to  which  Thomas  Merke,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  translated, 
is  identified  with  Selma,  apparently  Salmasa  or  Selmas,  in  Persia,  but  this 
ought  to  have  been  noted  as  uncertain.  There  seems  to  be  a  rare  mis- 
reading of  the  roll  in  a  document  calendared  in  vol.  iii.  p.  412.  Sir 
Matthew  Gournay  is  said  to  have  been  '  endowed  with  the  estate  of  a 
,  baron  and  the  honour  of  a  standard.'  The  word  italicised  should  probably 
be  '  banneret.'  J.  T. 

Mr.  Falconer  Madan's  Brief  Account  of  the  University  Press  at  Oxford 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1908)  contains  an  interesting  history  of  the 
early  vicissitudes  of  printing  in  that  University  and  of  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  the  famous  Clarendon  Press.  The  numerous  illustrations- 
give  admirable  specimens  of  type,  &c,  at  various  dates ;  but  the  portraits 
are  not  very  well  reproduced,  and  it  is  not  stated  from  what  sources  they 
are  taken.  The  notes  on  '  counterfeit  Oxford  imprints  during  the  Civil 
War '  (pp.  24  f.)  and  on  '  Mercurius  Aulicus,  1643-5  '  (pp.  27  f.)  are 
examples  of  the  careful  work  which  we  look  for  from  the  author  ;  and  the 
statistics  of  the  output  of  the  press  are  both  curious  and  valuable.  There 
are  a  few  errata :  '  Queen's  College '  (pt  8),  '  William  of  Neiubridge  " 
(p.  12),  '  duke  of  Buckingham  '  (p..  16).  G- 

M.  Pierre  Champion's  Cronique  Martiniane  (Paris  :  Champion,  1907} 
is  a  study  of  one  of  those  composite  histories  appealing  to  the  general 
reader  of  the  time  which  were  as  popular  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages  as  they  were  in  England.  The  '  Martinian  Chronicle,'  as  it 
is  called,  first  printed  by  Verard,  apparently  about  1503,  derives  its  title 
from  Martin  of  Troppau,  a  French  translation  of  whose  thirteenth-century 
chronicle  was  extended  (like  the  Brut  chronicles  in  England)  by  con- 
tinuations down  to  1499.  These  continuations  are  by  various  authors 
contemporary  with  the  events  they  describe,  and  that  with  which 
M.  Champion  is  primarily  concerned  is  the  one  covering  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  In  his  able  introduction  he  shows  (1)  that  it  is  based  upon 
Monstrelet  and  Chartier,  with  important  interpolations  of  narrative  and 
original  documents  by  some  one  closely  associated  with  the  brothers 
Jacques  and  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  successively  grand  masters  of  the 
household  of  Charles  VII ;  (2)  that  the  author  is  identical  with  the  inter- 
polator of  the  so-called  Chronique  Scandaleuse  (1460-83),  whom 
Quicherat  long  ago  proved  to  have  been  Jean  le  Clerc,  who  passed  from 
the  service  of  Antoine  de  Chabannes  into  that  of  the  crown.  Of  these 
original  interpolations,  which  throw  much-needed  light  upon  the  relations 
of  Charles  VII  and  the  dauphin  Louis,  and  inter  alia  add  some  details 
to  our  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Castillon,  M.  Champion  gives  a  critical 
edition.  It  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  extant  authorities  for  the 
period  with  which  it  deals.  J.  T. 

Deutsches  Bilrgertum  und  Deutscher  Adel  im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundertr 
in  Schultze's  Bibliothek  vertvoller  Memoirenr  vol.  ii.  (Hamburg,  1907), 
comprises    the    memoirs     of    Bartholomew     Sastrow    and    Hans    von 
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Schweinichen,  both  edited  by  Dr.  Max  Goos.  Sastrow's  memoirs  are 
fairly  well  known ;  two  German  editions,  one  in  three  volumes  by 
Mohnike  and  an  abbreviated  version  by  L.  Grotes,  appeared  during 
the  last  century,  and  an  English  translation,  to  which  Dr.  Max  Goos 
does  not  refer,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  was 
published  in  1902.  Dr.  Goos  has  lightened  Mohnike's  cargo  even  more 
drastically  than  did  Grotes.  The  spelling  throughout  is  modernised, 
and,  as  the  editor  says,  the  appeal  is  to  the  ordinary  intelligent  reader 
rather  than  to  the  advanced  student.  The  same  treatment  has  been 
applied  to  Schweinichen,  whose  memoirs  are  not  perhaps  so  generally 
interesting  as  Sastrow's,  although  Gustav  Freytag  borrowed  from 
him  as  well  as  from  Sastrow  in  his  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Ver- 
gangenheit.  Hans  was  a  court  official  to  three  successive  dukes  of 
Liegnitz  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his 
memoirs  deal  chiefly  with  feasts,  dances,  and  drinking  bouts.  Occa- 
sionally however  he  accompanied  his  master  into  Poland.  Once  he 
took  part  in  a  feeble  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Huguenots  in  Lorraine, 
and  in  1576  he  shared  in  an  abortive  attack  on  Utrecht.  While  there 
the  duke  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  Schweinichen  to  England  to  seek 
Elizabeth's  hand  in  marriage.  According  to  his  own  account  Hans 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  such  a  proceeding  to  the  duke,  who  already  had 
one  wife.  The  duke  replied  that  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  had  had  two, 
and  appeared  to  consider  this  no  obstacle ;  but  the  matter  went  no 
further.  There  is  also  a  ghost  story,  which  the  editor  considers  gehort 
zu  den  merkwurdigsten  Stellen  des  ganzen  Buches.  A.  F.  P. 

We  have  received  in  a  third  and  revised  edition  Mr.  Allan  Fea's 
pleasant  book  on  Secret  Chambers  and  Hiding -Places  (London  :  Methuen, 
1908),  which  describes  the  retreats  constructed  chiefly  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  for  the  shelter  of  Roman  catholic  priests  and  often  made  use  of  later 
in  times  of  religious  or  political  disquiet.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  re- 
vision concerns  only  the  illustrations,  several  of  which  have  been  altered 
and  some  omitted.  H. 

In  the  seventh  part  of  his  Baleghana,  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  vols,  xxxvii.  xxxviii.)  Dr.  T.  N.  Brushfield  examines  three  state 
documents  relating  to  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  in 
1618.  One  is  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley's  '  Apology,'  from  the  Ashmole  MSS.,  the 
second  a  printed  pamphlet  published  by  Stukeley  in  1618  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  the  king.  These  two  Dr.  Brushfield  reprints  in  full,  together 
with  some  letters  of  minor  importance.  The  third  is  the  Declaration  of  the 
Demeanor  and  Carriage  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  published  by  the  govern- 
ment and  generally  attributed  to  Bacon,  though  he  was  probably  only  one 
of  its  authors.  Stukeley's  productions  are  personal  vindications,  which,  as 
Dr.  Brushfield  proves,  are  of  little  value  and  contain  many  obvious  mis- 
statements. The  government's  Declaration  requires  and  obtains  more 
elaborate  and  lengthy  examination.  Dr.  Brushfield  shows  that  it  has 
been  too  much  trusted  by  historians,  that  it  is  extremely  one-sided,  both 
omitting  material  facts  and  colouring  others.  '  Spedding  in  particular 
adopted  its   statements   with   too   much   eagerness,   and ,  besides   being 

o  2 
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uncritical  was  much  too  favourable  to  James.  Gardiner,  as  Dr.  Brushfield 
shows,  was  in  the  first  edition  of  his  history  too  hostile  to  Ralegh,  but  in 
his  second  edition  modified  several  of  his  statements  and  adopted  a 
more  favourable  attitude  in  his  references  to  the  Guiana  expedition  and 
the  trial  in  the  chapter  he  contributed  to  the  Cambridge  Modern  History 
(pp.  68-70,  95).  Dr.  Brushfield  still  holds  that  Gardiner's  criticisms 
on  Ralegh  are  too  often  '  harsh  and  unjust,'  but  quotes  with  approval  his 
'  noble  lines '  on  Ralegh's  death.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  paper 
however  is  not  a  conclusive  vindication  of  Ralegh,  though  on  some  points 
he  is  cleared,  but  increases  the  condemnation  of  James  I,  whose  meanness 
and  double-dealing  are  made  still  more  evident  than  they  were  before. 

C.  H.  F. 

A  further  volume  of  the  English  Factories  in  India,  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
Foster  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1908),  deals  with  the  years  1622-1623. 
The  main  events  dealt  with  are  the  capture  of  Ormus  by  the  English, 
and  the  retaliatory  measures  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  Company  which 
secured  from  the  Mogul  compensation  for  past  injuries -and  more  favour- 
able terms  for  the  future.  The  volume  is  full  of  complaints  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  English  by  the  Dutch  ;  '  soe  that  in  places,'  writes  President 
Fursland  from  Batavia, 

where  wee  are  under  the  Hollanders  you  purchasse  noethinge  but  excessive 
charges  and  a  slavishe  subjectione  to  theire  insolent  wills;  which  you  maie 
please  to  consider  of,  whether  to  be  free  from  them  and  in  other  places  may  not 
be  more  beneficiall  for  your  trade  then  to  live  under  their  subjectione  and  take 
their  leaveinges. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  to  end  the  Anglo -Dutch  partnership  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dismay  which  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Ormus  excited  in  the  English  merchants.  '  Wee  should  much 
wonder,'  wrote  Fursland, 

at  the  unadvised  proceedings  of  the  commaunder  of  the  fleetes  sent  to  Persia 
contrary  to  order,  yf  ourselves  weare  not  accostomed  to  the  licke  proceedings  by 
the  masters  imployed  in  the  Companys  shipps  in  this  places,  whoe  are  noe 
sooner  outt  of  this  roade  butt  they  doe  what  they  list,  whatt  commission  soever 
wee  give  them,  presuminge  uppon  the  slight  authoretye  which  our  masters  gives 
us  for  the  punnishinge  of  them ;  yet  we  never  found  any  to  transgresse  in  soe 
high  a  degree  as  those  under  your  command  have  nowe  donne,  whose  rash  ' 
proceedinges  will  cause  such  intollerable  losse  unto  our  imployers  thatt  yf  they 
weare  not  compelled  thereunto  by  the  kinge  for  the  safetye  of  the  trade,  they 
deserve  to  be  punished  with  the  greatest  severetye  of  justice  that  others  may 
take  ensample  and  take  heed  howe  they  transgres  commission  in  soe  waighty 
matters. 

Again  the  merchants  at  Surat  write : 

As  to  the  Ormus  affair  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  action  was  noe  less 
vainly  undertooke  at  first  then  fruitlesslie  succeed  [sic]  at  last,  besides  the 
dishonour  of  supplanting  a  Christian  to  establesh  a  Heathen,  and  God  knowes 
what  infinite  domage  by  imbargoes  in  the  Spanish  dominions  with  other  incon- 
veniences unthought  on  if  the  mach  with  Spaine  take  effecte. 

From  Masulipatam  Mills  opined  : 

that  enterprise  was  not  well  entertained   on   our   partes,    except   upon   more 

ceartaine  grounds  and  better  conditions  to  have  enjoyed  the  comaund  thereof, 
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and  not  to  dispossess  Christianitie  (although  our  enemies)  to  place  in  faithles 
Moores,  which  cannott  but  be  much  displeasinge  to  Allmightye  God. 

That  this  opinion  of  the  factors  was  due  to  no  mere  desire  of  peace  at 
any  price  was  shown  by  the  courage  with  which  they  faced  personal 
risks  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  native  junks  by  the  English  ships. 
The  retaliatory  measures  of  the  English  were  no  doubt  facilitated  by 
civil  war  in  the  Mogul's  dominions,  but  they  none  the  less  reflected  credit 
on  the  coolness  and  nerve  of  all  concerned.  H.  E.  E. 

In  Early  Institutions  in  Neiv  England  Towns  ('  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,'  xxxix.  1.)  Miss  Anne  B. 
Maclear  gives  in  some  detail  an  account  of  the  institutional  life  of  a 
Massachusetts  town  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  means  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  institutions  of  five  of  the  earliest  of  these  towns — 
Salem,  Dorchester,  Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Cambridge.       H.  E.  E. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Grove  has  edited  the  Journalenvan  de  Admiralen  Van  Was- 
senaer-Obdam  (1658-9)  enDe  Buyter  (1659-60)  for  the  Utrecht  Historical 
Society  (Amsterdam :  Johannes  Muller,  1907).  Wassenaer's  journal 
extends  from  15  September  1658  to  14  November  1659  ;  De  Ruyter's  runs 
from  26  April  1659  to  3  September  1660.  The  journals,  or  rather  logs, 
have  been  utilised  by  Brandt  and  De  Jonge,  but  neither  has  been 
hitherto  printed  in  full.  They  illustrate  the  aid  given  by  the  Dutch  to 
Denmark  in  its  life  and  death  struggle  with  Sweden  and  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  peace  of  Oliva.  The  first  of  the  two  is  of 
special  interest  to  English  historians,  since  in  1659  England  sent  a 
fleet  under  Montagu  to  the  Sound  in  order  to  mediate  in  the  quarrel,  and 
also  under  certain  circumstances  to  support  Sweden.  But  though  there 
are  a  few  references  to  the  movements  of  the  English  fleet  the  value 
of  the  logs  is  in  their  account  of  the  sea  fights  with  the  Swedes,  which 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  Charles  X.  On  p.  132  the  editor  notes 
a  reference  to  Cromwell's  sister's  son,  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
explain.  The  person  referred  to  was  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Whetstone,  who  came  to  the  Sound  in  order  to  negotiate  with  Montagu 
on  behalf  of  Charles  II  (see  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iii.  493  ;  Carte, 
Original  Letters,  ii.  210).  C.  H.  F. 

Miss  L.  C.  Davidson's  Catherine  of  Braganca,  Infanta  of  Portugal 
and  Queen  Consort  of  England  (London:  Murray,  1908),  is  not  a  good 
book.  Its  author  thinks  not  only  that  New  Style  was  used  in  England 
and  Old  abroad  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  also  that  Old  Style  is  in 
advance  of  New  (pp.  91,  57).  She  is  so  little  acquainted  with  her 
authorities  as  to  hazard  a  guess  that  Clarendon  'probably'  wrote  his 
autobiography  many  years  after  the"  events  which  he  relates  (p.  90), 
and  she  has  no  misgivings  about  Louis  XIV's  replying,  after  only 
two  years  of  married  life,  to  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  the  birth  of 
a  grandson  (pp.  168-9).  His  letter  belongs  presumably  to  1682,  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  Miss  Davidson  prints  it 
twenty  years  earlier.  It  is  also  evident  that  many  of  the  names  which 
she  mentions  are  quite  unfamiliar  to  her,  otherwise  she  would  not  con- 
sistently print  Bemingham   for    Beuninghen,    Arouches    for  Aronches, 
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Neuberg  for  Neuburg,  nor  talk  of  Sir  John  Nicholas  as  secretary  of 
state  (pp.  252,  323,  403,  102).  Mrs.  Charlotte  Killigrew  did  not  'hold 
a  position  of  extreme  trust  as  keeper  of  the  secret  coffers  '  of  the 
queen  (p.  310) ;  she  was  merely  the  guardian  of  Catherine's  sweet 
coffers,  as  Miss  Davidson  might  have  seen  from  the  Calendar  of  Domestic 
State  Papers  or  from  that  of  the  Treasury  Papers,  or  from  the  lists  in 
Chamberlayne's  Angliae  Notitia.  But,  indeed,  had  Miss  Davidson  ever 
handled  the  Calendar  she  would  hardly  have  given  a  reference  to  a 
volume  of  the  originals  as  at  once  '  French '  and  '  Domestic '  (p.  279)  ; 
nor  would  she  have  been  likely  to  omit  in  her  detailed  discussion  of 
Catherine's  personal  appearance  the  testimony  of  Nicholas  that  the  queen 
was  a  very  fine  lady  and  that  her  countenance  promised  abundance  of  good- 
ness.1 The  book  is  in  fact  a  mere  compilation  from  some  of  the  ordinary 
sources,  though  it  prints  Catherine's  not  very  interesting  letters  from  the 
Egerton  MSS.  and  contains  a  little  Portuguese  history.  More  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  the  latter  connexion  ;  there  is  nothing  on  Prince  Rupert 
at  Lisbon  in  1650,  and  practically  nothing  on  the  English  military  con- 
tingent in  Portugal  in  the  sixties,  while  even  Catherine's  regency  of  her 
native  country  is  dismissed  in  one  page  and  has  no  date  assigned  for  its 
beginning.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  but  Miss  Davidson  would  have 
been  better  advised  to  omit  altogether  her  defective  and  even  incriminat- 
ing index,  where  Lauzun  and  Monaco  are  misspelt,  Count  Hamilton  and 
Anthony  Hamilton  treated  as  separate  persons,  and  the  poet  of  '  Thoughts 
in  a  Garden '  forced  to  make  a  scurvy  appearance  as  '  Marvell,  writer  of 
pamphlets.'  John  Wilmot  and  Lawrence  Hyde  are  merged  together  under 
their  common  title  of  Rochester,  and  George  Digby,  second  earl  of  Bristol, 
is  transformed  into  Francis  Digby  and  John  Hervey — a  double  blunder  too 
gross  to  be  ascribed  to  carelessness,  such  as  may  be  charitably  assumed 
in  the  case  of  the  ■  Domus  Deii '  at  Portsmouth.  D.  K.  B. 

The  title  of  the  vicomte  du  Motey's  Quillaumc  d' Orange  et  les 
Origines  des  Antilles  Franchises  (Paris :  Picard,  1908)  is  doubly  mis- 
leading :  its  hero  was  no  connexion  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau,  but 
a  Norman  gentleman  from  the  Cotentin ;  nor  do  his  services  in  the 
French  West  Indies  at  all  equal  those  of  D'Esnambuc  or  of  Du  Parquet. 
The  story  of  early  French  colonisation  in  the  Antilles  is  told  with  a 
strong  anti-British  bias  and  exclusively  from  French  sources.  The 
account  of  the  joint  occupation  of  St.  Christopher  and  of  the  fighting  in 
1666-7  is  drawn  almost  wholly  from  Du  Tertre,  and  would  have  gained 
in  value  from  a  study  of  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers.  The  author's 
attempts  at  English  names  are  sometimes  unintelligible  ;  le  regiment  de 
Breisis  (p.  274)  apparently  refers  to  the  companies  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  under  Sir  Tobias  Bridge.  In  spite  of  these  defects  many 
interesting  documents  are  quoted,  and  much  information  is  given 
as  to  the  early  colonists  of  the  French  islands.  An  elaborate  family 
tree  of  D'Orange  shows  him  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  empress 
Josephine.  The  book  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  traces  his  descent  through  Josephine  to  this  early  West  Indian 
colonist.  W.  L.  G. 

1  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1661-2,  p.  396. 
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The  chief  value  of  Un  grand  Marin ;  Tourville,  by  M.  Emanuel  de 
Broglie  (Paris :  Plon,  1908),  is  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  utilise 
a  manuscript  collection  added  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  1902 
containing  a  short  life  of  the  victor  of  Beachy  Head,  together  with 
letters  written  to  him  by  Louis  XIV  and  his  ministers.  Apart  from 
the  new  evidence  obtained  from  this  source  the  book  has  but  little 
value,  for  while  it  gives  quite  a  useful  and  readable  account  of 
Tourville  M.  de  Broglie  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special  familiarity 
with  naval  history  or  to  have  made  any  study  of  the  English  works 
relating  to  his  subject.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  very 
interesting  controversy  over  Torrington's  strategy  and  tactics  at  Beachy 
Head  ;  he  gives  Eussell's  fleet  at  Barfleur  as  ninety-nine  sail  of  the  line 
(p.  260),  twenty  more  than  the  true  figure  given  in  Russell's  despatch,1 
and  eleven  more  than  Tourville' s  own  estimate,  quoted  a  few  pages 
later.  The  whole  account  of  the  battle  of  Barfleur  is  somewhat  more 
patriotic  than  historical,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  new 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  la  Vie  de  Tourville  confirm  the  sometimes  dis- 
puted story  that  Tourville  had  positive  orders  to  fight.  On  p.  248 
M.  de  Broglie  quotes  a  note  of  the  king's  of  26  March  1692  (N.S.), 
in  which  the  words  occur,  quelque  desavantage  que  nous  puissions 
avoir,  il  faut  donner  le  combat.  A  letter  of  Pontchartrain's,  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  Tourville's  reply,  also  reproduced  by  M.  de  Broglie 
(pp.  249-253),  provide  support  for  this  view.  Too  late  wiser  counsels 
prevailed  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  ;  but  the  despatches  countermanding 
Tourville's  orders  never  reached  him  (p.  258).  A  few  other  points  of 
interest  may  be  mentioned.  Tourville's  rise  at  Duquesne's  expense  to 
the  position  of  the  leading  naval  officer  of  France  is  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  Duquesne's  persistent  Huguenotism,  which  lost  him 
royal  favour  (p.  99).  It  would  seem  that  Seignelay's  administration 
of  the  marine  department  was  far  superior  to  that  of  his  successor, 
Pontchartrain,  who  always  looked  at  the  strategical  problem  before  him 
from  a  treasury  point  of  view,  and  therefore  advocated  the  adoption  of 
the  guerre  de  course,  because  it  promised  to  be  immediately  lucrative  and 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  treasury  (p.  207 ;  cf.  p.  295) — a  fatal  error, 
which  helped  to  make  Barfleur  the  decisive  action  of  the  war.  Tourville, 
it  may  be  added,  is  to  be  credited  with  having  done  much  to  improve 
the  signalling  system  used  by  the  French  (p.  261),  a  task  to  which,  in 
the  English  fleet,  Russell  devoted  himself  with  some  success.  Finally 
we  may  point  out  that  'South  Wood'  (p.  38)  should  of  course  be 
'Southwold.'  C.  T.  A. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Murray  a  cheap  reprint,  two  volumes 
in  one  (1908),  of  Lord  Stanhope's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  until  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  from  the  fifth  edition  of  that  work.  I. 

The  Indian  side  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  has  been 
somewhat  unduly  obscured  by  the  greater  interest  and  importance  of 
the  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  for  all  that 

1  Cf.  House  of  Lords  Manuscripts,  1692-1693,  p.  211. 
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it  was  a  period  full  of  critical  moments  both  for  France  and  England. 
As  M.  de  Nazelles  shows  in  his  work  on  Dupleix  et  la  Defense  de 
Pondicherry  (Paris  :  Champion,  1908),  the  English  would  probably  have 
found  themselves  without  any  foothold  whatever  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
had  Dupleix  been  able  to  carry  out  his  wishes  and  attack  Fort  St.  David 
directly  after  the  fall  of  Madras  (cf.  p.  45).  Similarly  Pondicherry  was 
not  far  from  the  limits  of  its  endurance  when,  in  October  1748,  Boscawen 
found  himself  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (cf.  p.  237).  The  episode 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  book  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing  with 
which  the  author  deals.  To  fully  explain  the  importance  of  Dupleix's 
defence  M.  de  Nazelles  goes  back  to  the  departure  of  Labourdonnais 
in  October  1746,  and  traces  Dupleix's  repeated  but  fruitless  efforts  to 
reduce  Fort  St.  David,  the  skilful  measures  by  which  he  kept  the  native 
powers  from  assisting  the  English,  and  the  various  changes  of  fortune 
in  the  well  contested  struggle.  Two  things  stand  out  clearly — the  extent 
to  which  these  campaigns  on  the  Coromandel  coast  depended  on  the 
command  of  the  sea,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  war  of  1780-1783,. 
and  secondly,  the  care  with  which  Dupleix  sought  to  instil  fear  of  the 
French  into  the  minds  of  the  native  princes  (cf.  p.  56).  M.  de  Nazelles 
defends  Dupleix's  repudiation  of  the  capitulation  of  Madras  on  the 
ground  that,  had  the  English  been  allowed  to  ransom  the  town,  as 
Labourdonnais  arranged,  it  would  have  humiliated  the  French  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  valid  defence  to  urge  that 
the  English  prisoners  were  intriguing  with  the  natives  and  stirring 
them  up  against  the  French,  thereby  infringing  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation. M.  de  Nazelles  has  based  his  work  on  original  sources,  including 
a  valuable  collection  of  documents  not  hitherto  utilised — contemporary 
papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Dupleix  family,  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
member.  He  gives  a  copious  quantity  of  pieces  justificatives,  writes 
easily  and  clearly  and  with  zest  and  spirit,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
reasonable  and  impartial.  There  are  very  few  errors  or  slips.  On  p.  140 
20  mai  should  be  20  juin,  and  the  identification  of  the  place  from  which 
Boscawen  started  as  '  Saint  Helen  (Liverpool) '  (p.  160)  is  hardly  happy. 
But  these  are  mere  trifles,  and  students  of  the  history  of  British  India, 
will  be  fortunate  if  M.  de  Nazelles  continues  his  researches  into  the 
career  of  Dupleix.  C.  T.  A. 

In  Henrih  Gabriel  Porthan,  part  i.  (Helsingfors,  1908),  the 
eighty- third  volume  issued  by  the  Swedish  Literary  Society  in  Finland,, 
and  the  fourth  exclusively  devoted  to  Porthan,  Dr.  M.  G.  Schyberg- 
son  gives  an  attractive  and  informing  biography  of '  the  teacher  of  all 
Finland.'  Early  in  his  teens  Porthan  entered  the  University  of  Abo, 
which  he  served  with  unflagging  industry  and  enthusiasm  until  his  death. 
The  record  of  his  tranquil  life  (1739-1804)  transports  the  reader  into  the 
heart  of  an  isolated  and  backward  university  amid  the  new  Renaissance 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  That  Abo  overtook  and  moved  with  the  age 
was  chiefly  due  to  Porthan,  and  formed  a  striking  triumph  for  his  single- 
ness of  purpose,  sagacity,  and  devotion.  From  childhood  onwards  his 
zeal  for  erudition  knew  no  bounds,  and  in  early  manhood  he  became  an 
indefatigable  teacher  of  the  undergraduates,  who,  though  he  set  his  face 
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against  dissertation  suppers  and  exaggerated  vacations,  chose  him  to 
preside  over  their  meetings  and  struck  a  medal  in  his  honour.  Through 
them  he  taught  the  nation,  which  gradually  learnt  to  prize  him,  and,  as 
this  book  agreeably  proves,  has  never  ceased  to  cherish  his  memory.  His 
writings  and  his  lectures,  professional  and  private — for  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  further  the  students  by  trespassing  in  the  provinces  of  his  colleagues — 
traversed  almost  the  whole  field  of  arts.  Cicero  and  Horace  were  the 
authors  whom  he  most  gladly  handled,  but  he  could  weigh  the  merits  of 
Hebrew  poetry  against  Greek,  and  prove  that  a  would-be  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  could  read  no  Arabic.  He  drew  freely  from  French 
and  German  sources,  introduced  Locke,  Macpherson,  Young,  Hume, 
Milton,  and  Johnson  to  far-distant  readers,  and  steadfastly  upheld  the 
claims  of  Finnish  as  a  vehicle  of  thought.  He  lectured  on  classics,  on 
rhetoric,  logic,  natural  theology,  the  law  of  nature,  the  history  of  theology 
and  literature,  pedagogy,  poetry,  archaeology,  psychology,  and  ethics,  and 
his  lectures  were  attended  by  nearly  one -third  of  the  undergraduate  body. 
He  practically  refounded  the  university  library,  cherished  it  for  forty 
years  and  wrote  its  history.  As  professor  of  eloquence,  ■  he  went  as  far 
in  the  art  of  poetry  as  was  possible  to  one  who  was  no  poet,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  fusion  of  the  classical  with  the  modern  and  national 
which  distinguishes  our  Swedish  poesy  during  its  best  flowering-time  in. 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century '  (pp.  125,  139).  Always  a  poor 
man,  he  succeeded  in  the  course  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  publishing 
his  De  Poesi  Fennica  and  Historia  Bibliothecae  at  the  expense  of  his 
students,  who  won  academic  honours  by  appearing  as  respondents  to 
defend  successive  sections  of  these  works.  His  writings  on  the  history 
and  geography  of  Finland,  then  ■  the  Canada  of  Europe,'  appeared  in 
great  part  in  the  Abo  Tidning,  a  pioneer  among  literary  periodicals  which 
he  sustained  for  several  years.  W.  F.  R. 

Professor  F.  M.  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  has,  in  his  Constitutions  and' 
Documents  illustrating  French  History,  1789-1807  (Minneapolis  :  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1908),  published  in  a  second  edition  a  collection  of  important 
modern  French  texts  that  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to, 
teachers  and  students  if  he  had  not  put  all  his  documents  into  English 
translations.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  an  extensive  class  of  students  interested 
enough  in  French  history  to  want  to  read  a  big  volume  of  original  autho- 
rities, and  yet  so  ignorant  of  the  French  tongue  that  the  documents 
cannot  be  set  forth  in  the  original  language.  A  similar  volume  in. 
French  would  have  been  most  useful  to  teachers  here  ;  until  that  has 
been  supplied  they  may  perforce  use  this  book,  which  is  well  planned  and 
carefully  executed  on  the  lines  set  down  by  the  writer.  T.  F.  T. 

In  the  series  entitled  '  L'Elite  de  la  Revolution,'  which  has  already 
published  the  complete  works  of  Saint- Just  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  there 
has  appeared  a  collection  entitled  La  Correspondence  de  Marat,  under 
the  editorship  of  M.  Charles  Vellay  (Paris :  Charpentier  et  Fasquelle,. 
1908).  The  collection  begins  with  a  letter  dated  Dover,  11  April  1776  ; 
the  last  letter  is  dated  5  July  1793,  and  there  are  109  letters  in  all.  A 
good  deal  of  space  is  taken  up  with  a  collection  of  testimonials  to  Marat 
for  his  works  on  heat  and  electricity,  and  a  number  of  the  letters  appeared 
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in  print  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  either  in  the  Ami  du  Peuple  or 
the  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant.  The  letters  to  Camille 
Desmoulins,  like  that  to  Necker  (September  1790),  are  generally  news- 
paper articles,  which  cannot  well  be  classed  under  correspondence,  and 
M.  Vellay's  reasons  for  believing  the  contrary — namely,  that  some  were 
not  printed  by  Desmoulins — do  not  sound  very  convincing.  We 
may  differ  from  the  opinion  that  Marat  was  consumed  with  a  fever  for 
liberty  and  justice,  but  we  agree  that  it  is  well  that  the  letters  have  been 
printed.  L.  G.  W.  L. 

While  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Balleine  is  right  in  saying  that  an  historian 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  his  History  of  the  Evangelical 
Party  in  the  Church  of  England  (London  :  Longmans,  1908)  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  danger  that  such  sympathy  may  lead  to  partiality  and 
exaggeration.  His  remark  that  '  Keswick  [i.e.  an  annual  '  convention  ' 
held  there]  has  leavened  the  whole  church  with  its  teaching '  shows  that 
he  has  not  wholly  escaped  this  danger  ;  yet  his  book,  while  presenting  the 
evangelicals  and  their  doings  in  the  most  favourable  light  possible,  is 
worth  reading,  for  the  church  of  England  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  the 
evangelical  party,  and  Mr.  Balleine  has  gone  to  the  best  authorities  for 
his  facts,  and  has  stated  them  accurately  and  with  some  literary  skill. 

W.  H. 

The  title  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Ferdinand  de  Bray's  volume,  Quelques 
Considerations  Politiques  stir  la  Revolte  des  Provinces  Beiges  en  1789  et 
1790,  Extrait  de  la  Gorrespondance  et  des  Notes  originales  de  S.E.  le 
Comte  Frangois- Gabriel  de  Bray  (Bruxelles :  Goemaere,  1908)  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  comte  de  Bray  was  in  1789  and  1790  an  attache  of  the 
French  legation  to  the  Diet.  He  wrote  the  letters  here  reprinted  either 
from  Ratisbon  or  from  Frankfort,  whither  he  went  to  see  the  election 
and  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  It  dees  not  appear  that  he  ever  visited 
the  Low  Countries  during  the  disturbances.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
had  access  to  any  special  information  regarding  Belgian  affairs.  Certainly 
he  has  told  us  no  more  than  might  have  been  known  to  any  diplomatist 
at  the  centre  of  German  politics.  Whatever  value  these  letters  possess 
s  of  a  different  kind.  They  deal  with  the  general  crisis  in  Habsburg 
affairs  caused  by  the  rash  ambition  of  Joseph  II,  whether  as  a  reformer 
or  as  a  conqueror.  Much  is  said  about  the  designs  of  Prussia  and  the 
likelihood  that,  with  the  support  of  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  she 
will  inflict  serious  injury  on  Austria  and  Russia.  We  learn  that  on 
Joseph's  death  there  was  talk  of  Frederick  William  II  as  the  next 
emperor.  The  policy  of  the  king  of  Prussia  with  regard  to  the  troubles 
in  the  bishopric  of  Liege  is  discussed  at  length.  Even  on  these  topics 
the  comte  de  Bray  tells  us  little  that  is  really  new.  His  despatches,  like 
those  of  so  many  other  diplomatists,  are  mainly  filled  with  the  rumours 
and  conjectures  of  the  day.  Leopold  II,  as  is  well  known,  extricated 
himself  from  his  painful  situation  and  disappointed  all  the  quidnuncs. 
By  far  the  most  readable  letters  are  those  which  describe  the  ceremonies 
of  the  imperial  coronation  at  Frankfort,  ceremonies  unaltered  for  ages 
and  in  some  details  singularly  primitive.  F.  C.  M. 
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Le  Siege  de  Genes  (1800),  by  M.  Edouard  Gachot  (Paris  :  Plon,  1908), 
is  an  instalment  of  the  author's  Histoire  Militaire  de  Massena.  It  is  a 
volume  which  represents  a  good  deal  of  research  and  a  great  if  not 
always  well  balanced  enthusiasm ;  but  one  must  admit  that  it  is  a 
disappointing  work.  M.  Gachot  has  certainly  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  siege  and  of  Suchet's  operations  along  the  Riviera.  He 
helps  us  to  realise  the  horrors  endured  by  the  besieged  and  the  manner 
in -which  Massena  confronted  his  very  difficult  task.  But  this  volume 
does  little  to  enable  one  to  grasp  the  part  played  by  Massena's  defence 
in  the  whole  strategy  of  the  campaign  of  1800  ;  our  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  details.  The  general  situation  is  never  adequately  explained  or 
appreciated,  so  that,  after  all,  M.  Gachot  himself  hardly  does  Massena 
full  justice.  Further,  he  looks  at  the  situation  too  exclusively  from  the 
French  point  of  view  ;  he  never  gives  one  any  real  idea  of  it  as  it  appeared 
to  the  Austrians  or  to  Keith  and  the  English  squadron.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  utilised  English  sources  at  all,  for  he  never  even  points  out 
the  opportunity  which  the  situation  offered  to  England  had  she  only  had 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  April  the  20,000  men  who  were  gathered  there 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  A  jerky  and  disconnected  way  of  writing 
does  not  help  to  make  the  book  more  lucid,  and  the  maps,  reproductions 
•of  contemporary  specimens  belonging  to  the  collection  of  the  prince  of 
Essling,  are  not  of  much  assistance.  C.  T.  A. 

M.  P.  Gautier's  work  on  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  et  Madame  de 
Stael,  d'aprds  les  lettres  inedites  de  M.  de  Montmorency  a  Madame  NecJcer 
de  Saussure  (Paris  :  Plon,  1908),  contains  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency  to  a  cousin  of  Madame  de  Stael,  connected  and 
explained  by  a  thread  of  interesting  narrative,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
all  who  care  to  study  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  as  well 
as  cleverest  women  who  ever  lived.  The  correspondence  covers  the  period 
of  Madame  de  StaeTs  liaison  with  Benjamin  Constant.  M.  de  Mont- 
morency's attitude  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  tragi-comedy 
is  pathetically  humorous.  He,  the  ex- lover  and  would-be  spiritual 
director,  is  forced  to  strange  accommodations  with  his  awakened  conscience. 
At  first  he  thinks  the  tall,  thin,  ungainly  Benjamin,  with  his  untidy  per- 
son, his  shock  of  red  hair,  his  short-sighted  eyes  generally  inflamed  by  a 
chronic  cold  in  the  head,  unlikely  to  be  the  favoured  successor  of  such  fine 
gentlemen  as  himself,  Narbonne,  and  Talleyrand,  and  that  his  attentions 
may  serve  as  a  distraction  and  as  an  antidote  to  some  more  dangerous 
attachment.  Then  he  is  in  despair  when,  partly  owing  to  the  machina- 
tions of  his  mother,  Madame  de  Laval,  who  wishes  to  secure  the  monopoly 
of  her  lover  Narbonne,  he  finds  Constant  the  object  of  the  most 
serious  passion  and  Madame  de  Stael  talking  of  a  divorce.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  M.  Gautier  has  a  few  kind  words  for  M.  de  Stael, 
who  is  generally  only  mentioned  as  one  of  the  excuses  for  his  wife's 
amorous  vagaries.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  well-bred  gentleman  and 
attached  to  his  wife.  His  weakness  was  extravagance  and  gambling,  and 
his  fault  that  no  sense  of  dignity  prevented  him  from  asking  her  to  pay 
his  debts.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  in  France  during 
the  eighteenth  century   the  unfaithfulness  of  a  wife  was  not  held  to 
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dishonour  her  husband.  Some  arbiter  morum,  when  asked  what  he  should 
do  if  he  heard  that  his  wife,  from  whom  he  was  separated,  had  been  con- 
fined, replied,  '  I  should  write  her  a  letter  congratulating  her  on  the 
addition  to  our  family,  and  begging  her  to  be  careful  of  her  precious 
health.'  M.  de  Stael-Holstein  acted,  therefore,  as  a  gentleman  was 
expected  to  do  on  the  birth  of  Albertine  de  Stael,  for,  said  his  wife,  il  a 
etc  bien  sans  expression  vive  de  sentiment,  mais  avec  de  Vinteret. 

P.  F.  W. 

In  their  Contribution  to  the  Topography  of  North-Western  Greece,. 
published  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  July  1908,  Canon  C.  M.  Church 
and  Professor  J.  L.  Myres  reproduce  certain  plans  made  by  Captain 
Jochmus,  a  Bavarian  aide-de-camp  of  General  Sir  Richard  Church  in 
1828-9,  and  found  among  the  latter's  papers.  They  illustrate  Church's 
operations  about  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  have  a  rather  special  historical 
interest,  since  it  was  due  to  them  that  the  provinces  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Patras  were  ultimately  allotted  to  the  Greek  kingdom.  The 
editors  add  a  very  brief  commentary  explanatory  of  the  operations  and. 
their  results,  and  correcting  a  mistake  of  Church's  in  the  field  of  ancient 
topography — a  wrong  identification  of  the  site  of  the  Amphilochian 
Argos.  D.  G.  H. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  Sister;  the  Political  Life  and  Bole  of 
Adelaide  of  Orleans,  by  Raoul  Arnaud,  translated  by  E.  L.  Charlwood 
(London :  Nutt,  1908),  is  a  lively  compilation  from  well-known  sources, 
ranging  from  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Madame  Junot  to  Madame  de  Boigne. 
If  not  very  instructive  it  is  at  least  readable  and  amusing.  The  title  is 
misleading.  There  is  much  social  and  personal  gossip,  but  very  few 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  July  monarchy  and  to  the  part 
played  by  Madame  Adelaide  as  her  brother's  adviser,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  only  person  to  whom  he  would  listen. 
M.  Arnaud  is  a  partisan.  He  dislikes  the  Orleanists  and  apparently 
believes  that  the  only  object  of  the  king  and  his  family  was  to  accu- 
mulate riches.  The  translation  reads  like  English,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  a  good  many  renderings  of  French  books.  Yet  there  are 
here  and  there  expressions  only  intelligible  to  a  reader  who  knows 
French — e.g.  a  ■  farded '  lady,  4000  '  feet '  of  roses.  It  is  also  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  translator  to  have  passed  without  a  note  such  an 
aspersion  on  the  character  of  the  accomplished  and  devoted  first  wife  of 
Sheridan  as  is  made  by  M.  Arnaud,  who  says  (p.  G8)  that  a  short  time 
before  her  death  she  had  eloped  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

P.  F.  W. 

The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-1861,  to  which  we  devoted  an 
article  last  January  (vol.  xxiii.  pp.  65-78),  have  been  reissued  by  Mr.  John 
Murray  in  three  volumes  at  a  very  cheap  price  and  without  omissions 
(1908).     The  proof-reading  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  K. 

The  Military  Memoirs  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwellt 
G.C.B.,  K.H.,  arranged  from  diaries  and  correspondence  by  Colonel 
H.  C.  Wylly,  C.B.   (London :    John    Murray,     1908),  appear  to   have 
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been  published  with  the  special  object  of  vindicating  Thackwell's  military 
character  against  certain  slights  or  animadversions  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed  in  connexion  with  the  Sikh  wars.  So  far  the  editor  appears  to 
have  succeeded.  He  has  shown,  we  think,  that  Thackwell  and  the 
cavalry  played  a  more  important  part  at  Sobraon  than  they  have  always 
had  credit  for,  that  his  crossing  the  Chenab  at  Wazirabad  in  the  second 
Sikh  war  was  judicious  and  in  agreement  with  his  orders,  and  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  Colin  Campbell's  not  being  properly  supported 
at  Chilianwalla.  But,  interesting  as  is  the  discussion  of  these  points,  it 
hardly  required  to  be  prefaced  by  a  dry  record  of  movements  in  the 
Peninsular  war  (based  largely  on  regimental  history,  Napier,  and  Fit- 
•chett),  or  even  by  a  narrative  of  the  Afghan  and  Gwalior  campaigns. 
Thackwell  never  held  an  independent  command,  and,  good  soldier  as  he 
was,  hardly  deserved  an  extended  biography  unless  it  could  have  been 
relieved  by  anecdote  and  he  could  have  been  studied  as  a  human  being 
and  not  merely  as  a  soldier.  But  such  an  aim  is  disclaimed  by  the  title  of 
the  book.  The  index  has  been  made  with  little  skill.  Every  reference 
after  p.  335  (which  is  occupied  by  a  plan  apparently  inserted  as  an  after- 
thought) is  given  for  the  page  preceding  that  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 
The  appendices  are  not  indexed.  Keferences  to  the  marquis  of  Anglesey 
are  distributed  under  '  Anglesey,  Lord,'  '  Paget,  Major-Gen.  Lord,' 
4  Uxbridge,  Lord ; '  to  Wellington  under  '  Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,'  '  Wel- 
lington, Lord '  (including  the  Waterloo  campaign ), '  Wellington,  duke  of  ' ; 
•to  Hardinge  under  '  Hardinge,  Lord '  '  Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,'  '  Hardinge, 
Viscount,'  while  those  relating  to  Thackwell  himself  are  divided  under 
separate  heads  with  each  rise  in  his  rank,  that  of  '  General,'  to  which 
he  never  attained,  being  interpolated  between  '  Major-General '  and 
4  Lieut.-General.'  Lieut.-CoL  Lane,  E.H.A.,  appears  in  the  earlier  entries 
•as  '  Lieut.-CoL'  (his  brevet  rank),  in  the  later  as  '  Major.'  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  some  useful  plans.  G.  C.  M.  S. 

In  Ohio  before  1850  ('  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law,'  xxx.  ii.)  Dr.  K.  E.  Chaddock  deals  with 
the  contributions  to  the  movement  in  toe  direction  of  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  democratic  government  made  by  the  immigrants  into 
Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  states.  H.  E.  E. 

Charles  Henry  Cooper's  Annals  of  Cambridge  have  been  a  standard 
work  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  volume 
(Cambridge :  University  Press,  1908)  after  so  long  an  interval  comes 
somewhat  as  a  surprise.  But  it  is  a  very  welcome  supplement  to  the 
book,  since  it  contains  a  much  needed  index  to  the  whole  work.  Prefixed 
to  this  are  the  annals  of  the  years  1850-1856 — of  great  interest  as 
recording  the  beginnings  of  university  reform  and  the  settlement  of  the 
relations  between  the  university  and  the  town — and  three  hundred  pages 
of  additions  and  corrections  to  the  first  four  volumes.  The  book  was 
completed  and  edited  by  the  author's  son,  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  and 
it  is  very  accurately  printed.  L. 

Theodor  Mommsen,  eine  biographische  Skizze,  by  Professor  L.  M. 
Hartmann  (Gotha  :   F.  A.  Perthes,  1908),  is  a  small  book,  written  by 
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a  former  pupil  of  Mommsen,  with  help  from  Mommsen's  own  family  and 
friends,  for  Bettelheim's  Biographisches  Jahrbuch,  and  now  reprinted 
separately  with  some  alterations  and  with  the  addition  of  an  appendix 
filling  two-fifths  of  the  volume,  which  contains  political  articles  written 
by  Mommsen  in  1848.  It  is  an  interesting  and  excellent  little  sketch, 
containing  many  facts  not'  previously  known,  or  at  least  not  well  known, 
some  unpublished  material,  and  reprints  of  things  which,  though  once 
printed,  had  become  inaccessible.  The  whole  forms  a  good  narrative  of 
Mommsen's  life  and  work.  For  many  readers  perhaps  the  most  welcome 
parts  will  be  those  which  deal  with  Mommsen's  almost  incessant  political 
activity.  They  will  convince  the  historian  that  Mommsen  was  no  mere 
scholar,  guiltless  of  practical  political  life,  but  a  man  whose  public 
experience  surpassed  by  far  that  of  most  of  his  critics.  They  also  form 
matter  of  an  interesting  kind  for  the  historian  of  the  period  1848-88. 
Besides  them  the  book  contains  many  well  chosen  extracts  from 
Mommsen's  writings  and  a  clear,  if  not  very  technical,  account  of  his 
historical  work,  his  organising  achievements,  and  his  principal  books.. 
An  index  would  have  considerably  improved  the  welcome  volume.      M. 

In  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  Study  in  American  Politics  (New 
York :  Macmillan,  1908)  Mr.  Allen  Johnson  gives  a  fair  and  temperate 
account,  throughout  based  on  contemporary  authority,  of  a  politician 
who  played  no  little  part  in  the  political  history  of  the  years  which 
immediately  preceded  the  American  civil  war.  If  the  book  fails  as  a 
biography,  it  is  not  because,  as  hinted  by  the  author,  it  was  either  a 
superfluous  or  an  invidious  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  career  of  one 
who  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  Abraham  Lincoln's  rival;  but  because, 
while  Mr.  Johnson  hardly  seems  in  full  sympathy  with  his  subject, 
exigencies  of  space  forbid  Douglas  from  being  his  own  mouthpiece.  The 
result  is  that  we  travel  again  over  ground  which  has  been  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  Mr.  Rhodes's  monumental  work  ;  while  we  are  puzzled  to 
understand  how  the  party  politician  of  the  earlier  chapters  had  in  him 
the  stuff  of  the  patriot,  who,  after  breaking  from  his  democratic 
colleagues,  sooner  than  do  violence  to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
finally  secured  for  the  union  the  fidelity  of  the  north-west  democrats. 
Douglas  may,  in  some  measure,  have  been  responsible  for  what  followed 
by  his  action  in  accepting  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1850. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  letter  written  in  December  1859  Lincoln  said, 

*  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
aroused  me  again.' 

Douglas  may  have  altogether  misunderstood  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
north  when  he  thought  that  slavery  might  remain  for  ever  an  open 
question,  upon  which  each  state  might  decide  without  the  question 
ruffling  federal  politics ;  but,  when  the  crisis  came,  no  one  set  his  face 
more  resolutely  against  the  right  of  secession.  '  If  we  recognise,'  he 
said, 

'  the  right  in  one  case,  we  give  our  assent  to  it  in  all  cases ;  and  if  the  few 
States  upon  the  Gulf  are  now  to  separate  themselves  from  us,  and  erect  a 
barrier  across  the  mouth  of  that  river  of  which  the  Ohio  is  a  tributary,  how 
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long  will  it  be  before  New  York  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  may  set 
ip  for  herself  and  levy  taxes  upon  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  imported  or 
consumed  in  the  north-west  ?  ' 

The  death  of  Douglas  in  June  1861  ranks  second  only  to  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln  among  the  causes  which  made  it  difficult,  after  the  submission 
of  the  south,  for  it  to  follow  the  great  democrat's  injunction  '  to  obey 
the  law  and  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.'       H.  E.  E. 

Wahlamt  und  Vorwahl  in  den  Vereinigten  Staate?i  von  Nord-Ameriha 
(Leipzig:  Voigtlander,  1908),  by  Dr.  Ernst  C.  Meyer,  is  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Beitrage  zur  Kultur-  und  Universalgeschichte,  published  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  Karl  Lamprecht,  and  is  called  by  the  author 
1  a  contribution  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the  union,  especially  to 
the  history  of  the  most  recent  constitutional  reforms.'  It  traces  the 
history  of  the  chief  elective  offices  in  the  United  States,  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  system  of  nomination  to  office  by  caucus  and 
by  convention,  and  the  rise  in  recent  years  of  the  practice  of  direct 
nomination,  of  which  Dr.  Meyer  is  an  ardent  advocate.  The  historical 
part  of  the  book  is  painstaking  and  accurate,  shows  wide  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  brings  together  many  curious  and 
interesting  facts.  But  where  he  deals  with  the  present  or  future,  the 
author's  criticisms  are  unscientific  and  his  forecasts  confused.  Instead 
of  seeing  the  interesting  historical  and  economic  causes  for  the  difference 
in  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage  and  for  office  in  the  different  states 
of  the  union,  he  sees  only  die  starke  Ungleichheit  der  gef order  ten 
Qualifikationen,  an  inequality  which  he  regards  as  recht  undemokratisch. 
This  part  however  lies  outside  the  range  of  this  Review.  W.  L.  G. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Hogan's  Pacific  Blockade  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,. 
1908)  not  only  contains  a  careful  and  acute  survey  of  the  law  relating 
to  that  contentious  subject,  but  also  a  very  valuable  historical  account  of 
the  pacific  blockades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  views  on  this  aspect 
of  international  law  seem  to  us  to  be  generally  convincing,  though  they 
do  not  altogether  tally  with  those  which  Dr.  Baty  has  recently  expressed 
on  the  same  topic  with  much  vigour  in  the  pages  of  the  Law  Magazine. 
His  historical  work  is  exceedingly  thorough  and  sound,  and  he  puts  most 
'pure  historians' of  the  period  to  shame  by  the  abundant  knowledge  upon 
which  he  bases  a  trenchant  vindication  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Palmerston 
in  the  affair  of  Don  Pacifico.  His  treatment  of  this  episode,  and  of  several 
other  crises  in  later-day  British  diplomacy,  should  be  of  great  service  to 
the  political  student.  G.  B.  H. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Whittuck's  International  Documents  (London  :  Longmans, 
1908)  comprise  what  the  editor  describes  as  '  international  conventions 
and  declarations  of  a  law-making  kind.'  Part  i.  contains  the  texts 
(French  and  English)  of  the  declarations  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  convention  of  Geneva.  Part  ii.  contains  the  texts  of  the  Hague 
conference  of  1899  and  the  Geneva  convention  of  1906.  Part  iii.  fills 
two- thirds  of  the  whole  volume,  and  sets  forth  in  extenso  the  conven- 
tions, declarations,  and  full  proceedings  of  the  Hague  conference  of  1907. 
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Unless  the  absence  of  a  clear  table  of  contents  and  of  an  index  may  fairly 
be  deemed  a  blemish,  no  fault  can  be  imputed  to  this  useful  work  of 
reference.  G.  B.  H. 

The  task  which  Sir  Herbert  Fordham  has  undertaken  in  his 
Hertfordshire  Maps  (St.  Albans :  Stephen  Austin,  1907)  is  the  some- 
what novel  but  distinctly  interesting  and  useful  one  of  compiling  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  maps  of  his  own  county  which  have 
.  appeared  in  the  three  centuries  and  a  quarter  which  have  elapsed  since 
map-engraving  was  first  introduced  into  England.  Cartography  as  an 
art  first  sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands,  the  founders  being  Gerhard 
Kramer,  commonly  known  as  Mercator,  and  Abraham  Ortelius.  It 
quickly  spread  thence  into  England,  and  as  early  as  1574  Christopher 
Saxton  undertook  a  survey  of  the  country  with  the  purpose  of  issuing  a 
series  of  county  maps.     His  map  of  Hertfordshire,  engraved  in  London 

•  by  Nicholas  Reynolds,  is  dated  1577.  This  was  followed  by  John 
Norden's  map,  dated  1598,  engraved  by  William  Kap.  Since  then 
upwards  of  145  original  maps  have  been  issued  which  deal  with  the 
•county,  not  to  mention  some  250  other  distinct  reprints.     The  catalogue 

sets  all  these  before  us  in  their  chronological  order,  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  each  map,  together  with  notes  on  the  works  in  which  the  earlier 
maps  were  published.  The  volume  is  made  still  more  complete  by 
sundry  facsimiles  selected  so  as  to  show  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
cartography,  and  by  full  indexes  of  authors,  engravers,  printers,  pub- 
lishers, and  so  forth.  For  purposes  of  classification  Sir  Herbert  Fordham 
•divides  the  catalogue  into  three  parts,  the  first  containing  early  and 
archaic  maps,  published  before  1673,  in  which  the  meridian  used  is  that 
of  the  Azores  ;  the  second  extending  over  the  years  1673-1794,  in  which 
the  maps  are  primarily  designed  to  show  roads  and  communications  ; 
and  the  third  from  1794  onwards,  in  which  the  maps  are  based  on  the 

•  ordnance  survey.  Naturally  he  has  bestowed  most  pains  on  describing 
the  earlier  and  little  known  maps,  but  every  part  of  the  book  is  a  model 
of  industry  and  research,  and  the  whole  can  be  recommended  as  an 
example  which,  it  may  be   hoped,  will   soon   find  imitators   in   other 

•  counties.  W.  J.  C. 

The  Festschrift  published  by  the  forty-ninth  Versammlung  Deutscher 
Philologen  und  Schulmanner  at  Basel  in  1907  (Basel :  Birkhiiuser, 
1907),  maintains  the  high  reputation  of  the  University,  Gymnasium,  and 
■other  educational  institutions  of  that  city.  It  contains  twenty-two 
memoirs  on  literary  and  historical  subjects,  of  which  the  most  appro- 
priate for  mention  here  are  those  of  W.  Bruckner  Ueber  den  Bardittts, 
R.  Luginbiihl  on  Die  Anfdngeder  Kartographie  in  der  Schtveiz,  J.  Meier  on 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  und  einige  seiner  Zeitgenossen,  F.  Miinzer  on 
Zur  Composition  des  Velleius,  E.  Rabel  on  Elterliche  Teilung  (in  Teutonic 
and  Roman  law  and  in  Greece),  and  R.  Thommen  on  Die  Einfilhrung 
des  gregorianischen  Kalenders  in  der  ScMveizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft. 

J.  L.  M! 
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The  Administration  of  Normandy  under 

Henry  I 

THE  reign  of  Henry  I,  which  Mr.  Bound  has  declared  perhaps  the 
most  tantalising  in  English  history,  is  equally  tantalising  to 
the  student  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  Normandy,  where  the 
paucity  of  documents  is  even  greater  than  in  England  for  the  same 
period.  There  is  nothing  in  Normandy  which  corresponds  to  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  1130  or  the  local  surveys,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
records  of  cathedrals  and  religious  houses  has  been  far  greater. 
Under  such  circumstances  no  detailed  examination  of  the  working 
of  Norman  institutions  is  possible,  but  certain  facts  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  duchy  can  be  discerned,  and  these  are 
here  set  forth  with  the  aid,  wherever  possible,  of  unpublished 
material.1 

The  starting-point  for  any  study  of  the  government  of  Normandy 
under  Henry  I  is  the  plea,  published  by  Mr.  Round  in  1899,  which 
established  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  the  Norman  exchequer 
eo  nomine  in  this  reign.2  In  this  document  the  great  officers  of  the 
household — Robert  de  Courcy,  seneschal,  Henri  de  la  Pommeraie 
and  William  Fitz  Odo,  constables,  William  of  Glastonbury,  cham- 
berlain,3  and   Wigan   the   marshal — together   with    Robert    the 

1  The  materials  for  this  paper  were  collected  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington. 

2  '  Bernard  the  King's  Scribe,'  in  this  Eeview,  xiv.  417-430. 

3  The  office  inherited  by  William  from  his  uncle  Walchelin  was  a  chamberlainship 
(Monasticon,  vi.  1000).  He  also  appears  in  two  other  documents  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Normandy:  Kound,  ubi  supra,  p.  424;  Livre  Noir  de 
Bayeux,  no.  8. 
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treasurer4  and  two  other  clerks,  sit  in  judgment  as  'barons  of  the 
exchequer  '  to  determine  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land,  as  well  as 
to  protect  possession  previously  established  at  the  exchequer  before 
John,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Eobert  de  la  Haie,  seneschal,  and  others. 
With  this  clue  in  our  hands,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  exchequer  in  the  following  charter,  in  which,  this  time 
under  the  name  of  the  king's  curia,  it  sustains  the  appeal  of  the  abbot 
of  Fecamp  against  an  infringement  of  the  abbey's  haute  justice 5 
by  the  king's  justices.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  witnesses  to  the 
charter  are  the  members  of  the  court  who  rendered  the  decision, 
but  such  is  doubtless  the  case.  The  bishop  of  Lisieux,  the  two 
seneschals,  and  William  of  Glastonbury  are  known  to  us  as  barons 
of  the  exchequer  from  the  document  already  mentioned,  while 
William  d'Aubigny  the  butler  and  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  chamberlain 
and  treasurer 6  are  well-known  officers  of  Henry's  household. 

(1)  H.  rexAngl[orum]iustic[iis]  et  omnibus baronibusetvic[ecomitibus] 
et  ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  totius  terre  sue  salutem.  Sciatis 
quia  iuditio  et  consideratione  curie  mee  per  privilegium  ecclesie  de 
Fiscann[o]  ex  dono  et  concessione  predecessorum  meorum  remanserunt 
Kogero  abbati  Fiscann[ensi]  et  conventui  Fiscann[ensi]  .xxi.7  libre  de 
placitfo]  de  quadam  combustione  et  .xx.  libre  de  plac[ito]  de  quodam 
homicidio  factis  in  terra  sancte  Trinitatis  Fiscann[i],  unde  iusticia  mea 
placitaverat  et  duellum  tenuerat  de  combustione  in  curia  mea.  Ideoque 
precipio  et  volo  quod  amodo  teneat  predicta  abbatia  sancte  Trinitatis  de 
Fiscann[o]  omnes  dignitates  suas  et  rectitudines  et  consuetudines  tarn  in 
placitis  quam  in  omnibus  aliis  rebus  sicut  umquam  prefata  abbatia  melius 
et  quietius  et  honorificencius  tenuit  tempore  predecessorum  meorum  et 
sicut  carta  ecclesie  testatur  et  sicut  per  breve  meum  precipio.  T[estibus] 
Iohanne  Lexovpensi]  episcopo  et  Eoberto  de  Haia  et  Eoberto  de  Curceio 
et  Willelmo  de  Albeny  et  Galfr[edo]  de  Clinton [ia]  et  Willelmo  de 
Glestingeberia.     Apud  Bothom[agum].8 

4  For  proof  that  Eobert  of  Evreux  was  treasurer,  see  below,  pp.  225f.  As  the  charter 
there  quoted  shows  that  he  was  chaplain  to  Stephen,  he  cannot  be  the  man  of  this 
name  whose  son  appears  as  a  claimant  for  his  father's  land  in  Cornwall  in  1130,  so 
that  Mr.  Round's  reason  for  dating  his  plea  before  1130  falls. 

5  Murder  and  arson  were  pleas  of  the  crown  in  Normandy,  but  had  been  conferred 
on  certain  immunists  by  ducal  grant.  See  ante,  vol.  xxiii.  504.  For  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  the  clearest  statement  is  found  in  his  charter  of  1134  for  Bee  :  '  Concedimus 
etiam  eisdem  monachis  ut  habeant  in  tota  parochia  Becci  omnes  regias  libertates : 
murdrum,  mortem  hominis,  plagam,  mehaim,  sanguinem,  aquam,  et  ignem,  sed  et 
latronem  in  Becci  parochia  captum  undecumque  fuerit,  et  omnes  alias  regias  libertates 
quocumque  nomine  vocentur,  excepto  solummodo  rapto,  de  quo  honestius  existimavi- 
mus  seculares  quam  monachos  iudicare  : '  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS.  Lat.  13905, 
f.  9v;  Ibid.  1597B,  f.  166v;  Archives  Nationales,  JJ.  92,  f.  17,  no.  58;  Bound, 
Calendar,  no.  375. 

6  Pipe  Boll,  31  Henry  I,  37 ;  Monasticon,  vi.  220 ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Bolls, 
iii.  275. 

7  The  cartulary  has  '  .xx.' 

8  Public  Becord  Office,  Cartae  Antiquae,  S.  3 ;  cartulary  of  Fecamp  in  the  library 
at  Bouen,  MS.  1207,  no.  7,  where  only  the  first  of  the  witnesses  is  given. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  curia  in  this  charter  is  used 
of  two  different  bodies,  the  exchequer  of  household  officials,  probably 
sitting  at  Kouen,  where  the  charter  is  issued,  and  the  king's  justices 
(iusticia),  from  whose  jurisdiction  in  holding  pleas  of  the  crown  the 
abbot  claims  exemption.  In  the  following  documents  we  see  the  king 
and  his  curia  determining  questions  of  title  to  land,  but  nothing  is 
said  of  the  composition  of  the  court : 

(2)  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  Ricfardo]  episcopo  Baioc[ensi]  et  omnibus 
baronibus  et  fidelibus  suis  de  Oismeis  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse 
Deo  et  sancto  Martino  et  monachis  de  Troart  amodo  in  perpetuum  totum 
mariscum  unde  placitum  fuit  in  curia  mea  inter  monachos  predictos  et 
Robertum  de  Usseio.  Ipse  enim  Robertus  predictus  recognovit  rectum 
eorum  quod  iniuste  earn  (sic)  clamabat  et  illam  calumpniam  marisci  quam 
habebat  in  eo  Deo  et  sancto  Martino  clamavit  quietam  coram  me.  Et 
volo  et  concedo  et  firmiter  precipio  ut  amodo  in  pace  et  honorifice  et 
quiete  et  perpetualiter  teneat  ecclesia  supradicta  totum  illud  mariscum 
absque  calumpnia  et  teneat  et  habeat  sicut  melius  et  honorabilius  et 
quietius  tenet  suas  alias  res.  T[estibus]  Roberto  compte]  de  Mellent  et 
Nig[ello]  de  Albinni.     Apud  Rothomagum.9 

(3)  Notum  sit  domino  Normannie  et  omnibus  heredibus  meis,  baronibus, 
prepositis,  et  ministris  quod  ego  Guillelmus  comes  de  Pontivo  cum  essem 
apud  Falesiam  ante  dominum  meum  Henricum  regem  Anglorum  habui 
verbum  cum  Rogerio  de  Gratapanchia  patre  et  filio  de  maresco  quod 
calumniabantur  contra  sanctum  Martinum  et  monachos  eius,  et  rem 
gestam  et  tanto  tempore  a  meis  antecessoribus  possessam  et  quomodo 
liberam  et  communem  regi  prefato  ostendi.  Diiudicavit  autem  rex  et 
eius  curia  per  verba  mea  et  illorum  sancto  Martino  et  monachis  remanere 
marescum  quietum  et  liberum  et  amplius  non  debere  fieri  inde  contra 
eos  calumniam.  Quapropter  precipio  omnibus  heredibus  meis  ut  hec 
firmiter  in  perpetuum  teneant.  Huius  finis  testes  mei  sunt  Hugo 
vicecomes  et  Robertus  f rater  eius,  Paganus  filius  Hugonis  de  Mesdavid, 
Guillelmus  de  Corcella,  Ascelinus  et  Serlo  capellani.  Hec  autem  facta 
sunt  anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  .M.C.XXIX.  in  pentecosten.10 

In  the  following  plea,11  of  the  year  1111,  the  judges  are  named, 
but  they  are  styled  optimates  and  appear  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  great  men  of  the  duchy  rather  than  exclusively  from  the  royal 
household.  Apparently  the  king  was  not  present.  The  final 
agreement,  dated  18  December  1138,  is  interesting  for  its  reference 
to  the  justiciar  ship  of  William  of  Roumare,  created  by  Stephen  on 

9  Original,  formerly  sealed  sur  simple  queue,  in  archives  of  the  Calvados,  fonds 
Troarn  (Marais,  liasse  2,  no.  77  bis) ;  copy  by  La  Hue  in  the  Collection  Mancel  at  Caen, 
MS.  159,  f.  1.    Anterior  to  1118,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  count  of  Meulan. 

10  Original,  with  seal  of  red  wax  in  parchment  cover,  attached  sur  double  queue. 
This  and  a  charter  of  William's  son  John  are  found,  in  original  and  copy,  with  the 
preceding. 

11  Original  notice,  with  no  sign  of  having  been  sealed,  in  archives  of  the  Seine- 
Inferieure,  fonds  de  Jumieges  ;  copy  by  Bigot  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS.  Lat. 
10055,  f.  84.  (Where  no  indication  of  the  library  is  given  in  subsequent  references, 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.) 
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his  departure  from  Normandy  toward  the  close  of  1137, u  and  for 
the  list  of  barons  witnessing.  The  civil  strife  at  Eouen  is  evidently 
that  of  1090.13 

(4)  In  nomine  domini  nostri  Iesu  Christi  ad  noticiam  presentium  et 
memoriam  futurorum  ad  evitandam  in  posterum  rerum  oblivionem  et 
adverse  partis  controversiam  litteris  annotamus  et  apicibus  subsequentibus 
non  abolendis  temporibus  commendamus  qualiter  pontificante  papa 
Paschali  anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  .M°.C°.XI°.  sub  rege  Henrico 
abbas  Ursus  et  postea  ecclesie  romane  presidente  papa  Innocentio 
regnante  rege  Stephano  abbas  Willelmus  anno  ab  incarnatione  domini 
.M°.C0.XXX0.VIII°.  calumpniam  quam  heredes  Clari,  Balduinus  videlicet 
et  Clarus  frater  eius,  de  mansione  que  est  apud  Rothomagum  turris 
Rainerii  cognominata  et  a  beato  Audoeno  sancto  Philiberto  et  ecclesie 
Gemmeticensi  iure  perpetuo  possidenda  donata,  sicut  principali  comitis 
Ricardi  auctoritate  karta  teste  roboratum  est,  diffinierunt.  Que  res  se  ita 
habet :  Dominante  in  Normannia  Rotberto  comite  in  urbe  Rothomagensi 
gravis  dissensio  inter  partes  Pilatensium  scilicet  et  Calloensium  exorta 
est  que  multa  civitatem  strage  vexavit  et  multos  nobilium  utriusque  partis 
gladio  prostravit.  Inter  quos  partis  Pilatensium  erat  quidam  rebus  et 
nomine  quern  supra  diximus  valde  Clarus  qui  abbati  et  monachis 
Gemmeticensibus  pro  suo  actu  et  merito  plurimum  erat  carus.  Hie  ergo, 
quia  domus  prefata  in  munition  loco  consistit,  rerum  metuens  eventum, 
ut  ibi  hospes  degeret  expetiit  et  pro  sua  probitate  et  bonitate  ad  tempus 
impetravit.  Quo  decedente  et  rege  Henrico  principante  filius  ipsius 
Balduinus  hereditario  iure  mansionem  ibidem  violenter  voluit  optinere, 
sed  abbate  Ursone  equitatem  iudicii  reposcente  in  causam  vocatus  et 
nichil  rationis  dicere  visus,  iudicio  optimatum  eadem  domo  exire  et 
deinceps  carere  iussus  est.  Qui  videlicet  iudices  hi  fuerunt :  Gaufridus 
Rothomagensis  archiepiscopus,  Iohannes  Luxoviensis  episcopus,  Rotbertus 
comes  Mellenti,  Willelmus  comes  Warenne,  Gislebertus  de  Aquila, 
Willelmus  camerarius  de  Tancardivilla,  Willelmus  de  Ferrariis. 

Nonnullis  postea  evolutis  annis  cum  Balduinus  obisset  in  primordio 
excellentissimi  regis  Stephani,  Clarus  eiusdem  frater  super  eodem  negocio 
regias  aures  pulsare  et  abbatem  Willelmum  cepit  vexare.  Que  causa 
multis  locis  et  temporibus  varie  tractata  est  et  multismodis  ut  penitus 
finiretur  a  nobilibus  et  prudentibus  viris  utrinque  amicis  elaboratum  est. 
Tandem  in  hoc  rei  summa  devenit  ut  idem  Clarus  ab  abbate  iiiior.  marchas 
argenti  acceperit  et  fide  data  quod  nee  ipse  nee  quisquis  suorum  pro  se 
vel  per  se  de  predicta  domo  ulterius  calumpniam  moveret  abiuravit  et 
filios  suos  qui  tunc  non  aderant  infra  .xl.  dies  adventus  eorum  ab  abbate 
conventus  ad  id  se  inclinaturum  sub  eadem  fide  promisit.     Itaque 

Willelmo  de  Roumara  iusticiam  regis  in  Normannia  conservante,  dominica 
natale  domini  proxima  precedente  quando  (?)  idem  natale  mortalibus  cunctis 
honorandum  subsequente  proxima  dominica  erat  celebrandum,  apud 
Rothomagum  in  domo  que  fuerat  Audoeni  Postelli  ista  pactio  a  Godoboldo 
de  sancto  Victore  recitata  ac  perorata  est  et  pecunia  Claro  tradita  est,  sub 

12  'Neustrie  vero  iusticiarios  Guillelmum  de  Kolmara  et  Kogerium  vicecotnitem 
aliosque  nonnullos  constituerat :  '  Ordericus,  v.  91. 

13  Id.  iii.  351  ff. 
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)rincipibus  baronibus  et  testibus  his :  Ludovico  abbate  sancti  Georgii, 
-ualeranno  comite  Mellenti,  Willelmo  comite  Warenne  fratre  eius, 
[ugone  de  Gornaco,  Rotberto  de  Novo  Burgo,  Iohanne  de  Lunda,  Rogerio 
le  Paviliaco,  Radulfo  de  Bosco  Rohardi,  Rotberto  Wesnevall',  Osberno  de 
[ailliaco,  Ingelranno  de  Wascolio,  Walterio  de  Cantelou,  Waleranno  de 
[ellente  et  Willelmo  de  Pinu,  Iuhel  consanguineo  Clari,  Luca  pincerna, 
rodeboldo  de  Sancto  Victore,  Alveredo  fratre  eius,  Stephano  filio  Radulfi, 
tadulfo  filio  Rotberti,  Urselino  de  Wanteria,  Radulfo  de  Bellomonte, 
Iohanne  fratre  eius,  Radulfo  filio  RainboJdi.  Ex  parte  abbatis  Gisleberto 
de  Mara  fidei  susceptore,  Geroldus  ad  barbam,  Rainaldo  Vulpe,  Willelmo 
Clarello,  Rotberti  filiolo,  Waltero  de  Eudonisvilla,  Radulfo  Calcaterram 
fratre  eius,  Rabello  filio  Goscelini. 

So  far  the  evidence  respecting  judicial  organisation  has  been  of 
a  rather  general  character,  but  when  we  come  to  investigate  the 
royal  justices  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  The  existence  of  a  regular 
body  of  Norman  justices  under  Henry  I  is  plain,  first  of  all,  from 
their  enumeration  with  the  other  royal  officers  in  the  addresses  of 
his  general  charters,  and  is  clearly  seen  from  the  writs  directed 
iusticiis  suis  Normannie  H  and  from  the  clause,  perpetuated  under 
Geoffrey  and  Henry  II,  nisifeceris  iusticia  mea  faciat.15  The  king's 
justices  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1108  in  a  charter  for  Montebourg,16 
and  about  the  same  time — in  any  case  not  later  than  the  following 
year — we  find  a  chief  justiciar,  meus  proprius  iustitiarius  .  .  .  qui 

14  Livre  Noir  de  Bayeux,  no.  8  ;  Bound,  Calendar,  nos.  107,  875.  Cf.  Bound, 
no.  479  ;  Delisle,  Cartulaire  normand,  no.  737,  and  nos.  15  and  18,  printed  below.  The 
following  writ,  from  a  vidimus  of  the  vicomte  of  Pontaudemer  in  1338,  is  unprinted  : 
*  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  iusticiar[iis]  Norm[annie]  salutem.  Mando  vobis  quod  faciatis 
habere  abbati  de  Fiscampo  terram  et  prata  de  mariscis  de  Aisi  ita  bene  et  plenarie  et 
iuste  sicut  comes  de  Mellent  ea  tenuit  de  eo  tempore  suo,  ne  super  hoc  inde  amplius 
clamorem  audiam.  T[este]  canc[ellario]  apud  Bonam  Villain.'  Archives  of  the  Seine- 
Inferieure,  fonds  de  Fecamp,  box  A  (Aisier). 

15  See  no.  13  below  and  the  Livre  Noir,  no.  37.  A  vidimus  of  Philip  the  Fair  of 
1313  offers  another  example  :  •  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  W[illelmo]  de  Boumara  salutem. 
Sicut  .  .  abbatissa  sancti  Amandi  Maeelina  et  ecclesia  sua  saisite  fuerunt  de  ecclesia 
sua  de  Boumara  et  de  hiis  que  ad  ecclesiam  pertinent  anno  et  die  qua  pater  meus  fuit 
vivus  et  mortuus  et  postea  earn  tenuit  tempore  patris  et  fratris  mei  et  meo  et  Emma 
abbatissa  post  earn  hucusque,  sic  precipio  quod  inde  amodo  versus  neminem  ponatur 
in  placito,  quia  hoc  est  statutum  terre  mee.  Sed  bene  et  in  pace  teneat  sicut  ecclesia 
sua  in  retro  tenuit  hucusque.  Et  nisi  feceris  archiepiscopus  et  iusticia  mea  facient. 
T[este]  B[oberto]  de  Ver  apud  Bothomagum.'  Archives  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  fonds 
de  St.  Amand ;  Archives  Nationales,  JJ.  49,  no.  48 ;  copy  in  MS.  Lat.  17131,  f.  100. 
On  the  importance  of  the  nisi  feceris  clause  compare  Bigelow,  History  of  Procedure, 
p.  79. 

16  •  Volo  autem  et  districte  precipio  ne  iusticie  mee  manum  mittant  pro  iusticia 
facienda  in  villa  Montisburgi  diebus  mercati  sive  nundinarum.'  Delisle,  Cartulaire 
normand,  no.  737.  The  chartgr  is  witnessed  by  Anselm,  and  Henry  was  absent  from 
England  from  the  summer  of  1108  until  after  Anselm's  death.  The  same  phrase 
appears  in  a  charter  for  Montebourg  purporting  to  emanate  from  William  Bufus 
(Livre  Blanc  de  Montebourg,  in  archives  of  the  Manche,  H.  8391,  f.  1;  Gallia 
Christiana,  xi.,  instr.  229 ;  Neustria  Pia,  672),  but  it  is  evident  from  the  witnesses 
that  this  has  been  forged  on  the  basis  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
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super  omnes  alios  vice  mea  iustitiam  tenet,17  or,  more  succinctly, 
iusticia  mea  capitalist8  Ordinarily,  as  in  the  Fecamp  charter,  printed 
above  (no.  1)  and  in  nos.  5  and  6  below,  the  word  iustitia  denotes 
the  body  of  justices.19 

What  is  perhaps  our  clearest  bit  of  evidence  respecting  the 
justices  of  Henry  I  is  contained  in  the  *  Emptiones  Eudonis,'  a 
document  of  1129-31 20  which  comprises  a  series  of  notices  of  the 
acquisitions  made  by  St.  Etienne  of  Caen,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  abbot  Eudo  (1107-1140).  Of  the  suits  here  recorded  the 
first  came  before  the  king  and  the  whole  curia  at  Arganchy  ;  besides 
the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  two  of  the  barons  who  attest  are  household 
officers,  namely  Kobert  de  Courcy,  seneschal,  and  William  of 
Tancarville,  chamberlain  (d.  1129  21).  In  the  second  case,  which  is 
prior  to  1122,  we  find  a  full  court  (tocius  iusticie)  of  five  justices 
sitting  in  the  castle  at  Caen,  where  the  exchequer  of  the  later 
twelfth  century  regularly  held  its  sessions ;  John  of  Lisieux, 
Eobert  de  la  Haie,  and  Hugh  de  Montfort,  constable,22  are  among 
the  judges,  but  we  are  hardly  justified  in  assuming  that  this  was  a 
meeting  of  the  exchequer.     The  action  of  the  justices  in  deputing 

17  Charters  for  St.  Pierre-sur-Dive,  Gallia  Christiana,  xi.,  instr.  156-160.  The 
first  of  these,  witnessed  by  William,  archbishop  of  Kouen,  who  died  in  February  1110, 
is  anterior  to  Henry's  departure  for  England  in  the  preceding  May ;  it  may  have  suffered 
some  alterations,  but  the  original  of  the  other  charter  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Calvados. 

18  This  phrase  occurs  in  a  charter  for  Beaubec  which  has  come  down  to  us  with 
the  style  of  Henry  II,  but  has  the  witnesses  of  a  charter  of  Henry  I  and  is  apparently 
cited  in  a  charter  of  Stephen  which  accompanies  it  in  the  cartulary  :  '  Prohibeo  ne  de 
aliqua  possessione  sua  trahantur  in  causam  nisi  coram  me  vel  coram  iusticia  mea 
capitali.  Et  nichil  retineo  in  aliquo  predictorum  preter  oraciones  monachorum. 
T[estibus]  episcopo  Bern[ardo]  de  sancto  David,  W[illelmo]  de  Tanc[ardivilla] 
cam[erario],  B[ogero  ?]  filio  Kicardi  apud  Clarendonam : '  Vidimus  of  1311  (badly 
faded),  and  Coutumier  de  Dieppe  (G.  851,  f.  57v),  in  archives  of  the  Seine  Inferieure ; 
Archives  Nationales,  JJ.  46,  f.  37v. 

19  Other  examples  are  the  assistance  given  Babel  of  Tancarville  by  the  canons  of 
St.  Barbe  '  erga  iusticiam  regis  Henrici '  (Bound,  Calendar,  no.  568) ;  a  transaction 
under  Henry  II  '  in  castello  Cadomi  coram  iustitia  regis '  (Deville,  Analyse  d'un  ancien 
cartulaire  de  S.  Etienne  de  Caen,  p.  52) ;  and  the  following* notice  in  a  cartulary  of 
Troarn :  •  Willelmus  rex  et  Bogerius  comes  dederunt  nobis  decimam  de  crasso  pisce 
Betisville,  quam  Bobertus  de  Turpo  nobis  voluit  auferre  sed  reddidit  coactus  iusticia 
regis  Henrici '  (MS.  Lat.  10086,  f.  5v). 

20  It  falls  between  the  release  of  Galeran  de  Meulan  in  1129  (Simeon  of  Durham, 
ii.  283 ;  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ;  Ordericus,  iv.  463)  and  the  death  of  Bichard  of 
Coutances,  18  November  1131  (Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  874  ;  Historiens  de  France, 
xxiii.  475).  Henry  was  absent  in  England  from  15  July  1129  to  September  1130, 
and  again  beginning  with  the  summer  of  1131  (Simeon  of  Durham,  ii.  283  ;  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  p.  252  ;  Bobert  of  Torigni,  i.  185  ;  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle). 

21  Annals  of  St.  Wandrille,  Histoire  UtUraire  de  la  France,  xxxii.  204.  In  the 
Pipe  Boll  of  1130  we  find,  not  William,  but  Babel  of  Tancarville.  If,  as  seems  likely, 
the  order  of  notices  in  the  '  Emptiones  '  is  chronological,  the  judgment  at  Arganchy 
was  rendered  before  1118,  the  year  of  the  death  of  William  count  of  Evreux,  who 
makes  the  grant  which  follows  next  but  one. 

22  Bound,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  326.  Hugh  revolted  in  1122,  and  was  kept  in 
close  confinement  after  his  capture  in  1124  :  Ordericus,  iv.  441,  458,  463. 
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one  of  their  number  to  take  surety  from  the  disturber  of  the 
monks  should  be  noted.  The  proceedings  in  the  third  case  took 
place  likewise  in  the  castle  at  Caen,  before  the  king  and  three 
justices.  Here  the  justices  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
barons,23  and  Koger  Marmion,  who  acted  as  justice  in  the  preceding 
case,  attests  simply  as  a  baron.24 

(5)  Emit  Eudo  abbas  a  Willelmo  de  capella  molendinum  de  Drocione 
iuxta  Divam  viginti  duabus  libris  in  prima  emptione,  de  quo  molendino 
desaisitus  per  Eobertum  Frellam  dedit  prefatus  abbas  predicto  Willelmo 
alias  .xxiias.  libras  ut  ipsum  molendinum  contra  predictum  Robertum 
disrationaret  et  sancto  Stephano  adquietaret.  Que  disratiocinatio  et 
adquietatio  facta  fuit  apud  Argenteium  ante  regem  Henricum  ibique 
in  presentia  ipsius  regis  et  tocius  curie  recognitum  fuit  ipsum  molendinum 
esse  de  fedio  regis.  Cuius  rei  testis  est  rex  ipse  et  barones  ipsius, 
Iohannes  scilicet  Lexoviensis  episcopus,  Robertus  de  Curceio,  Willelmus 
de  Tancardivilla,  Willelmus  Pevrellus,  Rainaldus  de  Argenteio.  Testes 
utriusque  emptionis  et  tocius  consummationis  ex  parte  sancti  Stephani : 
Robertus  de  Grainvilla,  Warinus  de  Diva,  Willelmus  Rabodus  et  fratres 
eius.  Ex  parte  Willelmi :  Willelmus  frater  eius,  Robertus  de  Hotot, 
Radulphus  filius  Ansfride,  Malgerius  de  Bosavalle,  Rainaldus  films  Ase. 
Dedit  etiam  predictus  abbas  uxori  eiusdem  Willelmi  pro  concessione  huius 
venditionis,  quia  ipsum  molendinum  de  eius  maritagio  erat,  xl.  solidos 
rotomagensium.  Testes :  Robertus  portarius,  Rogerius  camerarius, 
Warinus  Cepellus,  Willelmus  cocus  et  alii  plures.     .     .     . 

Rogerius  filius  Petri  de  Fontaneto  in  castello  Cadomi  in  presentia 
tocius  iusticie  reddidit  sancto  Stephano  terram  illam  et  omnes  decimas 
illas  quas  ipse  sanctus  a  Godefrido  avo  illius  et  a  patre  suo  habuerat 
easque  eidem  sancto  deinceps  firmiter  in  perpetuum  tenendas  concessit 
Et  quia  idem  Rogerius  abbatem  et  monachos  pro  eisdem  decimis  sepius 
vexaverat,  ex  consideratione  iusticie  Gaufrido  de  Sublis  fidem  suam 
affidavit  quod  nunquam  amplius  damnum  contrarium  ac  laborem  inde 
sancto  Stephano  faceret  sed  manuteneret  et  bene  adquietaret.  Et  ut  hec 
omnia  firmissimo  et  indissolubili  vinculo  sancto  Stephano  teneret,  abbas 
et  monachi  societatem  quam  predecessores  illius  in  monasterio  habuerant 
illi  concesserunt  et  insuper  de  caritate  .xl.  solidos  et  unum  equum  ei 
dederunt.  Testes  ipsa  iusticia,  Iohannes  scilicet  Luxoviensis  episcopus, 
Robertus  de  Haia,  Hugo  de  Monteforti,  Gaufridus  de  Sublis,  Rogerius 
Marmio.  Ex  parte  sancti  Stephani :  Rannulfus  de  Taissel  et  Ricardus 
filius  eius,  Radulfus  de  Hotot,  Aigulfus  de  Mercato  et  nepotes  illius.  Ex 
parte  Rogerii :  Radulfus  sororius  eius,  Anschitillus  heres  de  Hotot, 
Radulfus  de  Iuvinneio.     .     .     . 

Huius  autem  ville  25  ecclesiam  quam  sanctus  Stephanus  antiquitus  in 
magna  pace  tenuerat  Herbertus  quidam  clericus  ei  modis  quibuscumque 
poterat  auferre  querens  abbatem  et  monachos  inde  diu  fortiter  vexavit. 

23  Cf.  Delisle,  Bibliothbque  de  VEcole  des  Chartes,  x.  273. 

24  Eoger  Marmion  was  dead  in  1130,  when  his  son  paid  relief  for  his  lands :  Pipe 
Boll,  31  Henry  I,  111. 

25  Siccavilla  (Secqueville-en-Bessin). 
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Quorum  vexationi  Henricus  rex  finem  imponere  decernens  utrisque  ante 
se  in  castello  Cadomi  diem  constituit  placitandi.  Die  igitur  constituto 
abbas  et  monachi  cum  omnibus  que  eis  necessaria  erant  ipsi  regi  et 
iusticie  placitum  suum  obtulerunt.  Herberto  autem  ibi  in  audientia 
regis  et  tocius  iusticie  necnon  et  baronum  deficiente,  de  prefata  ecclesia 
ipsius  regis  et  iusticie  iudicio  sanctus  Stephanus  saisitus  remansit,  nemini 
deinceps  amplius  inde  responsurus.  Testes  huius  rei  ipse  rex  Henricus 
et  iusticia,  Iohannes  videlicet  Luxoviensis  episcopus,  Robertus  de  Haia, 
Gaufridus  de  Sublis,  et  barones  Radulfus  Taisso,  Rogerius  Marmio, 
Willelmus  Patricius,  Robertus  Carbonellus.  Ex  parte  sancti  Stephani : 
Rannulfus  de  Taissello  et  filii  eius  Willelmus  et  Ricardus,  Robertus  de 
Grainvilla,  Radulfus  de  Hotot,  Warinus  de  Diva  et  filii  eius.     .     .     . 

Has  emptiones  quas  fecit  predictus  abbas  et  donationes  quas  fecerunt 
suprascripti  barones  ego  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  concedo  et  sigilli  mei 
assertione  confirmo.  Huius  rei  sunt  testes  cum  signis  suis  subscripti 
barones.  Signum  Henfrici  regis.  S.  Ricardi  t  Baiocensis  episcopi.  S. 
Iohannis  f  Luxoviensis  episcopi.  S.  Ricarfdi  Constanciensis  episcopi. 
tS.  Turfgisi  Abrincensis  episcopi.  S.  Rotberti  de  sigillo.  S.  Roberfti 
Sagiensis  episcopi.  S.  Robertti  comitis  Gloecestrie.  S.  Waleranfni 
comitis  de  Mellent.  S.  Robertti  de  Haia.  S.  Rogefrii  vicecomitis.  S. 
Willelfmi  de  Albigneio.     S.  Robertti  filii  Bernardi.26 

The  following  document  is  of  greater  interest  for  the  procedure 
than  for  the  composition  of  the  king's  court ;  unfortunately  it  is 
known  only  through  an  extract  from  a  lost  cartulary,  and  the 
omitted  portions  are  plainly  of  importance.  A  certain  Fulc,  who 
seems  to  be  the  overlord  of  the  abbot  of  Troarn  in  respect  of  a  cer- 
tain fief — the  language  is  not  free  from  ambiguity — also  claims  the 

26  Original,  endorsed  '  Emptiones  Eudonis,'  in  archives  of  the  Calvados,  H.  1834, 
no.  13-5  bis.  The  charter,  which  measures  57  by  66  centimetres,  is  ruled  in  dry  point 
and  divided  into  four  columns  ;  there  is  a  double  queue  but  no  trace  of  a  seal.  (A 
copy  by  Hippeau  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS.  Lat.  n.a.  1406,  if.  76-85v). 
The  witnesses  are  printed  by  Delisle,  Histoire  de  S.  Sauveur-le-Vicomte,  pieces, 
no.  47 ;  the  slip  which  makes  John,  bishop  of  Seez,  appear  as  Kobert  between  two 
other  Roberts  is  not-of  the  sort  one  expects  in  an  original,  and  the  crosses  seem  to 
have  been  made  by  the  same  hand,  so  that  we  may  have  only  an  early  copy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  contents,  as  the  substance  of  the 
notices  is  reproduced,  without  the  names  of  justices  or  witnesses,  in  one  of  Henry  I's 
great  charters  for  St.  Etienne  in  the  same  archives  (H.  1833,  no.  12-3 ;  63  by 
52  centimetres).  The  witnesses  of  this  are  given  by  Delisle,  Cartulaire  normand, 
no.  828 ;  they  are  identical  with  those  of  another  charter  for  the  same  monastery, 
evidently  issued  at  the  same  time  (H.  1833,  no.  12  bis-3  bis ;  74  by  52  centimetres). 
The  two  are  incorporated  by  Henry  II  into  a  single  charter,  printed  in  Neustria  Pia, 
pp.  628-638  (Round,  Calendar,  no.  453).  The  '  Emptiones  Eudones '  were  transcribed 
into  the  lost  cartulary  of  St.  Etienne,  a  full  analysis  of  which  is  in  the  library 
of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  (MS.  1656),  whence  it  has  been  published  by  Deville- 
Analyse  d'un  ancien  cartulaire  de  Vabbaye  de  S.  Etienne  de  Caen  (Evreux,  1905, 
reprinted  from  the  Revue  Catholique  de  Normandie,  xiv.,  xv.).  The  notices  which 
mention  the  king's  justices  are  quoted  from  Deville's  text  (pp.  44-49),  which  is 
incomplete  and  very  carelessly  printed,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  His  Grace  the 
Steward,  pp.  26f. 
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right  to  receive  from  the  abbot  the  entertainment  of  a  man  and  a 
horse.  The  king  commands  the  abbot  to  defend  the  suit,  and  a  duel 
is  waged  and,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  abundantly  exemplified 
in  the  later  exchequer  rolls,  recorded  at  Caen  before  the  king's 
justices,  who  decide  in  favour  of  the  abbot.  Fulc,  or  rather,  as 
before,  his  guardian  for  him,  then  brings  forward  another  claim, 
this  time  to  a  church  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  the  justices 
order  the  abbot  to  do  him  right ;  but  the  suit  is  abandoned  at  the 
instance  of  the  patron  of  the  monastery,  William,  count  of  Ponthieu. 
It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  first  plea  is  held  per  iussum  regis 
Henrici,  Henry  had  been  absent  from  Normandy  for  nearly  two 
years.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  plaintiff's  securing  his 
writ  from  England,  but  it  was  probably  granted  by  the  justices  in 
Normandy,  as  in  the  ensuing  complaint.  A  notice  of  this  kind 
must  not  be  pressed  too  hard,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
procedure  was  exceptional,  and  there  is  interest  in  the  suggestion 
which  the  account  affords  of  the  justices'  issuing  writs  in  the  king's 
name  and  taking  jurisdiction  in  disputes  between  a  lord  and  his 
vassal.  The  case  also  illustrates  the  procedure  in  the  wager  of 
battle*  as  described  by  Glanvill : 27  the  plaintiff  offers  battle  through 
a  champion  who  still  preserves  the  name,  if  not  also  the  character, 
of  a  witness.  The  only  justice  named  besides  the  bishop  of 
Lisieux  is  William  Tanetin,28  who  appears  to  be  acting  individually 
when  the  suit  is  dismissed. 

(6)  xxiiii0  folio  veteris  cart[arii].  Notum  sit  omnibus  quod  anno 
millesirno  centesimo  tricesimo  tercio  in  mense  maio  per  clamorem 
Fulconis  filii  Fulconis  et  Rog[erii]  Pelavillani  vitrici  eius  qui  custodiebat 
eum  et  terram  illius  et  per  iussum  regis  Henrici  tenuit  domnus  abbas 
Andreas  placitum  et  rectitudinem  illis  de  procuratu  unius  hominis  et 
unius  equi  quern  dicebant  ipsum  filium  Fulconis  debere  habere  ab  ipso 
abbate  in  feudo  cum  alio  feudo  suo.  Et  in  ipso  placito  fuit  inde  duellum 
iudicatum  et  captum  inter  Hugonem  de  Alimannia  qui  testis  erat  filii 
Fulconis  et  Radfulfum]  filium  Fulberti.  Deinde  in  eodem  mense  apud 
Cad[omum]  recordatum  est  duellum  coram  iusticia  regis,  scilicet  coram 
Iohanne  episcopo  Lexfoviensi]  et  Willelmo  Tanetin  et  aliis,  et  iudicavit 
curia  regis  quod  habere  non  debebant  quod  requirebant,  &c.  Post  finem 
huius  duelli  fecit  clamorem  Rog[erius]  Pelavillanus  coram  iusticia  regis 
quod  abbas  Troarnensis  tollebat  filio  Fulconis  ecclesiam  de  Turfredivilla  29 
et  .xx.  acras  terre,  et  precepit  iusticia  regis  ut  abbas  rectitudinem  inde 
teneret  illps].  Interea  venit  Troarnum  Willelmus  comes  Pontivorum 
dominus   Troarnensis   abbatie  et  interrogavit   ipsum  Rog[erium]  si  de 

27  ii.  3. 

28  William  Tanetin  appears  as  dapifer  (of  the  count  of  Ponthieu  ?)  in  1127,  and  as 
tenant  of  the  count  in  1135  (Bound,  Calendar,  nos.  590,  970).  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  cartulary  of  Troarn  in  documents  ranging  from  1117  to  1135 
(MS.  Lat.  10086,  ff.  30v,  31,  152v). 

29  Touffreville  (Calvados),  canton  of  Troarn. 
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hoc  vellet  placitare,  et  respondit  Kog[erius]  quod  in  pace  dimittebat  ex 
toto  in  finem  comiti  et  abbati,  etc.,  totum  id  est  et  placitum  et  ecclesiam 
et  terram,  coram  ipso  comite  et  Willelmo  Tanetin  iusticiario  regis. 
Plures  sunt  testes.30 

The  activity  of  the  justices  is  also  seen  from  writs  like  the 
following,  which  should  be  compared  with  one  in  the  Livre  Noir  of 
Bayeux,31  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Eoger  de  Mandeville, 
and  William  son  of  Ansgot,  and  ordering  them  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  as  regards  any  disturbance  of  his  rights : 

(7)  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  Iohanni  episcopo  Lexoviensi  et  Rogerio 
de  Magn[avilla]  salutem.  Precipio  vobis  ut  faciatis  tenere  plenum 
rectum  abbati  de  Cadomo  de  aqua  de  Vei[m]  desicuti  ipsa  iacebat  ad 
manerium  in  tempore  patris  mei,  ita  ne  inde  clamorem  audiam.32 

With  respect  to  the  personnel  of  the  king's  court  the  docu- 
ments published  above,  taken  with  the  order  of  precedence  in  the 
address  of  the  king's  charters,33  fully  substantiate  Mr.  Round's 
assertion  that  bishop  John  of  Lisieux  was  the  head  of  the  Norman 
exchequer  ;  and  while  the  title  is  not  given  him  in  any  document 
so  far  known,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  held  the  office  of 
chief  justiciar.  Next  to  the  bishop,  Robert  de  la  Haie,  the  sene- 
schal, appears  as  the  principal  member  of  the  court,  indeed  the 
absence  of  these  two  on  account  of  illness  is  the  occasion  of 
explanation.34  Robert  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  lay  officer  of 
the  Norman  administration,  for  his  name  heads  the  list  of  laymen 
both  in  the  address  and  the  testing  clause  of  Henry's  charters 
except  when  he  is  preceded  by  some  one  of  the  rank  of  count.35 
When  Robert  de  la  Haie  is  not  one  of  the  court,  the  other  Norman 

30  Troarn  cartulary,  MS.  Lat.  10086,  f.  35v ;  copy  by  the  abbe"  La  Hue  in  MS. 
Caen  64,  f.  46 v. 

31  No.  29;  also  in  Livre  Rouge  (MS.  Lat.  n.a.  1828),  no.  29. 

32  Library  of  St.  Genevieve,  MS.  1656,  f.  20  ;  incorrectly  printed  by  Deville, 
Analyse,  p.  18. 

33  Bound,  Calendar,  nos.  282,  569, 1436  (ef.  no.  611) ;  Ordericus,  iv.  435. 

34  Ante,  vol.  xiv.  426. 

35  Ibid.  xiv.  424 ;  supra,  nos.  1,  5 ;  infra,  nos.  9,  11,  12,  14,  17  ;  Ordericus, 
v.  435 ;  Round,  Calendar,  nos.  107,  122,  123,  168,  197,  398,  724,  924,  998,  1191, 
1388,  1436  (where  Mr.  Round  and  the  editor  of  the  Livre  Noir,  no.  34,  have  Richard, 
but  the  cartulary  has  simply  R.) ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  ii.  137  ;  Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls,  1330-34,  p.  334, 1334-38,  p.  249  ;  MS.  Lat.  11058,  f.  3  (charter  of  Feb- 
ruary 1131  for  Seez,  given  at  Rouen).  Such  exceptions  to  the  precedence  of  Robert 
in  the  testing  clause  as  are  found  in  Round,  nos.  373,  375,  411,  and  Monasticon,  vi. 
1071,  are  not  originals ;  but  no.  1052  in  Round  (from  a  copy  by  Gaignieres)  and 
no.  828  in  the  Cartulaire  normand  of  Delisle  seem  to  be  real  exceptions.  The  place 
of  Robert  de  la  Haie  in  the  Norman  administration  shows  the  need  of  serious  modifi- 
cation in  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt's  view  of  the  unimportance  of  the  seneschal's  office  in 
this  reign ;  indeed,  in  view  of  the  almost  uniform  precedence  of  the  seneschals  in 
Henry's  charters,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  they  show  '  no  trace  of  pre-eminence 
over  other  household  functionaries '  (His  Grace  the  Steward,  p.  24). 
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seneschal,  Eobert  de  Courcy,  is  the  first  lay  member.  The  jus- 
ticiar and  the  seneschal  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  the  im- 
portant elements  in  the  court. 

In  certain  of  Henry's  writs  we  find  a  distinction  drawn  between 
his  iusticia  Normannie  and  other  justices  in  a  way  which  suggests 
at  first  sight  the  chief  justiciar  in  contrast  to  his  colleagues,  but 
more  probably  has  reference  to  justices  who  were  local  or  were 
at  least  acting  locally.  Thus  a  writ  in  favour  of  the  canons  of 
Bayeux  is  addressed  iusticiis  suis  Norjnannie  et  Willelmo  Glast[onie] 
et  Eudoni  Baiocensi  et  G[aufrido]  de  Subtest  Another  writ, 
evidently  issued  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see  between  1133  and  1135, 
is  directed  iusticiis  et  custodibus  episcopatus  Baiocensis,  who  are 
ordered  to  execute  a  decision  of  the  king's  curia  in  a  case  between 
two  of  the  bishop's  vassals — et  nisi  feceritis  iusticia  Norm\annie] 
faciat  fieri}7  There  are  also  writs  addressed  to  local  justices  in 
particular  districts :  iustitie  et  vicecomiti  Archarum,*8  iusticiariis  et 
ministris  de  sancto  Marculfo  et  de  Varrevilla™  iusticiis  Constantini, 
iusticiis  Constantini  et  Valloniarum™  Algaro  de  sancte  Marie  ecclesia 
ceterisque  iusticiis  Constantini.*1  In  the  first  of  these  instances  the 
justice  and  vicecomes  may  be  one  and  the  same,  as  occurs  in 
England  at  this  period,42  and  the  same  persons  may  be  acting  as 
justices  and  custodes  in  the  Bayeux  writ ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  justices  and  ministri  of  St.  Marcouf  were  identical,  and  the 
justices  of  the  Cotentin  have  no  other  title  and  are  evidently  royal 
judges  for  the  district,  whether  itinerant  or  acting  under  local  com- 
missions it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  some  instances,  as  when  the 
bishop  of  Lisieux  is  associated  with  local  magnates  like  Eoger  de 
Mandeville  and  William  Tanetin,  the  court  may  have  consisted  of  an 
itinerant  justiciar  and  a  local  judge.  In  order  to  follow  out  questions 
connected  with  the  local  administration  of  justice,  we  should  need 
to  examine  a  considerable  number  of  writs,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  group  of  those  relating  to  a  particular  district  or 
religious  establishment ;  and  the  Norman  writs  of  Henry's  reign 
are  few  and  scattered.43  Not  all  of  the  following  documents  for 
the  abbey  of  Montebourg  relate  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  they  are  printed  here  because  they  form  an  interesting  group 

96  Livre  Noir,  no.  8  ;  Chevalier,  Ordinaire  et  Coutumier  de  VEglise  de  Bayeux, 
p.  419  ;  Bound,  Calendar,  no.  1437. ' 

37  Livre  Noir,  no.  37.  38  Round,  Calendar,  no.  398.  39  No.  9,  below. 

40  No.  11,  below. 

41  Henry  I  for  Heauville,  a  priory  of  Marmoutier  :  Vidimus  in  archives  of  the 
Manche ;  copy  in  MS.  Grenoble,  1402,  f.  232 ;  printed  in  Revue  Catholique  de 
Normandie,  x.  350  (1900). 

42  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  6th  ed.  i.  423 ;  Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mande- 
ville, 106  ff. 

43  The  two  most  important  sets  of  such  writs  are  those  in  the  Livre  Noir  of 
Bayeux  (nos.  8,  29,  34,  37,  38)  and  the  charters  and  writs  relating  to  Envermeu 
calendared  by  Mr.  Round  (Calendar,  nos.  393-398). 
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which  has  not  as  yet  been  published.44  The  allusion  to  pleas  of 
the  forest  in  No.  11  should  be  noted,  although  there  is  reference 
to  such  pleas  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Eobert  the  Devil.45 

(8)  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  vicec[omitibus]  et  prepositis  et  ministris  suis 
tocius  Costantini  salutem.  Precipio  vobis  quod  non  capiatis  hominem 
aliquem  vel  nampnum  eius  aliqua  occasione  in  mercato  de  Monteborc  die 
ipso  quo  mercatum  est,  si  eum  alia  die  et  alibi  in  terra  mea  eos  capere 
poteritis.  Quia  nolo  quod  mercatum  elemosine  mee  per  occasionem 
destruatur.  T[este]  K[obertoJ  comite  Gloec[estrie]  apud  Argent  [onum?] 
per  Willelmum  Glastonie.46 

(9)  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  iusticiariis  et  ministris  de  sancto  Malculpho 
et  de  Varrevilla 47  et  omnibus  dominis  de  quibus  abbatia  de  Monteborc 
tenet,  salutem.  Precipio  quod  abbatia  de  Monteburgo  teneat  omnia  sua 
ita  bene  et  quiete  et  honorifice  sicut  liberior  abbacia  tocius  Normannie, 
et  nominatim  elemosinam  meam  terram  de  Foucarvilla  liberam  et 
quietam  de  teloneo  et  de  verec  et  de  omnibus  consuetudinibus  et  de 
omnibus  querelis.  Nolo  enim  ut  habeant  occasionem  mittendi  manum 
ullo  modo  super  elemosinam  meam.  Quod  si  quid  iniurie  fecerint,  videat 
iusticia  mea  ne  perdam  rectum  meum ;  abbacia  namque  est  propria 
mea  capella  et  ideo  precipio  vobis  ut  earn  custodiatis.  T[este]  R[oberto] 
de  Haia.     Apud  Roth[omagum].48 

(10)  H.  rex  Anglie  Rpcardo]  Constantiensi  episcopo  et  vicec[omiti- 
bus]  et  omnibus  baronibus  et  fidelibus  suis  de  Costentpno]  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  abbatie  sancte  Marie  Montisburgi  eeclesiam  de 
Morfarivilla 49  cum  feria  et  terris  et  decimis  et  omnibus  rebus  ipsi  ecclesie 
pertinentibus,  quam  Sanson  de  Morfarvilla  predicte  abbatie  dedit  et  con- 
cessit concessione  Roberti  de  Novo  Burgo  domini  sui  et  fratrum  eius. 
Et  volo  et  precipio  firmiter  ut  bene  et  in  pace  et  quiete  et  honorifice 
teneat.  T[estibus]  Roberto  de  Novo  Burgo  et  Willelmo  de  Albinneio. 
Apud  Rothomagum.50 

44  The  cartulary  of  Montebourg  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (MS.  Lat.  10087) 
was  unknown  to  Mr.  Eound,  as  were  the  valuable  copies  of  documents  relating  to  the 
Cotentin  which  were  made  by  Pierre  Mangon  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  are  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Grenoble  (MSS.  1390-1402).  Cf.  Delisle, 
'  Les  Memoires  de  Pierre  Mangon,  vicomte  de  Valognes,'  Annuaire  de  la  MancJie, 
1891,  pp.  11-42. 

45  Charter  for  Cerisy,  Neustria  Pia,  431 ;  Monasticon,  vii.  1073. 

46  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  8,  where  the  writ  is  dated  '  apud  Dug.'  The  vidimus  in  the 
archives  of  the  Manche  (H.  8426,  8527)  and  in  the  Archives  Nationales  (J J.  52,  f.  62, 
JJ.  118,  f.  258) ;  MSS.  Grenoble  1395,  ff.  9,  58,  and  1402,  f.  64v ;  and  Add.  MS.  15605 
of  the  British  Museum,  ff.  13v,  14v,  26,  all  have  '  Argent.'  For  the  contents  of  the 
privileges  of  the  market  of  Montebourg,  see  Delisle,  Cartulaire  normand,  no.  737. 

4T  S.  Marcouf  is  in  the  canton  of  Montebourg.  Varreville  and  Foucarville  are  in 
the  canton  of  Sainte-Mere-Eglise  (Manche). 

48  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  9  ;  also  in  Livre  blanc  (archives  of  the  Manche,  H.  8391), 
f.  2 ;  MS.  Lat.  12885,  f.  161 ;  Add.  MS.  15605,  ff.  13v,  14v,  26.  Vidimus  in  archives 
of  the  Manche,  H.  8426,  8427, 10881,  and  in  Archives  Nationales,  JJ.  52,  f.  62,  JJ.  118, 
f.  258.  Copies  in  MSS.  Grenoble  1395,  f.  28v,  and  1402,  f.  35v,  and  in  the  Baluze 
MSS.  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS.  58,  ff.  38,  39v.  In  MS.  Grenoble  1395, 
f.  9,  there  is  a  copy  of  this  writ  (from  a  vidimus  of  1315)  addressed  'episcopo  Con- 
st[antiensi]  et  iustic[iis]  Norm[annie]  et  omnibus  .  .  .' 

49  Montfarville  (Manche),  canton  of  Quettehou.  50  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  10. 
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(11)  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  iustic[iis]  Costentini  et  Willelmo  de  Bruis  et 
forestariis  suis  salutem.  Mando  vobis  atque  precipio  quod  permittatis 
habere  monachos  de  Montisburg[o]  tot  arbores  in  Bruis  51  ad  focum  suum 
quot  ebdomade  habentur  in  anno  et  materiam  ad  sua  edificia  et  pas- 
nagium  suum  quietum  et  omnes  consuetudines  suas  liberas  et  quietas,  et 
de  tot  arboribus  sint  quieti  forestarii  in  placitis  meis  de  quot  garantiza- 
verint  eos  monachi  per  suas  taillias.  T[este]  R[oberto]  comite  Gloe- 
c[estrie]  apud  Roth[omagum]  per  R[obertum]  de  Haia.52 

(12)  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  Ric[ardo]  episcopo  de  Constanc[iis]  et 
Wpllelmo]  de  Alben[neio]  salutem.  Precipio  ut  Unfredus  de  Alben[neio] 
teneat  terram  suam  in  pace  et  quiete  et  decimam  de  Morsalines  53  et 
molendinum  et  quicquid  habet  in  eadem  villa,  et  concedo  ut  ecclesia  de 
Montebo[r]c  post  mortem  Unfredi  eamdem  terram  habeat  in  quiete  et  pace 
sicut  Unfridus  earn  eidem  ecclesie  dedit.  T[este]  Rfoberto]  de  Haia. 
Apud  Rothfomagum].54 

(13)  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  Wpllelmo]  de  Albin[neio]  salutem.  Pre- 
cipio quod  ecclesia  de  Monteburgo  de  elemosina  mea  teneat  terram  suam 
de  Morsalinis  quam  Unfridus  de  Adevilla  ei  dedit  concessu  patris  tui  ita 
bene  et  in  pace  et  iuste  et  quiete  sicut  breve  patris  tui  quod  habent 
testatur.  Et  nisi  feceris  iusticia  mea  faciat,  ne  inde  amplius  clamo- 
remaudiam  pro  penuria  plene  iusticie  vel  recti.  T[este]  R[oberto]  comite 
Grloec[estrie]  apud  Alg'  per  W.  Filiastrfum].55 

(14)  H.  rex  Angl[orum]  Ric[ardoJ  de  Ansgervilla,  W.  de  sancto 
Germano  salutem.  Precipio  vobis  quod  faciatis  ita  iuste  habere  abbati 
de  Montisburgo  octavam  partem  ecclesie  de  Herrevill' 56  sicut  habet 
octavam  partem  terre  eiusdem  ville  et  desicut  venit  in  curiam  meam  ut 
illam  partem  disrationaret  versus  monachos  de  Haivill'  et  homines 
suos  et  illi  defecerunt  se  illuc  veniendi  ad  diem  suum  inde  sumptum  et 
datum ;  ita  ne  super  hoc  amplius  clamorem  inde  audiam.  T[este] 
R[oberto]  de  Haia  per  Thomam  de  Ponte  episcopi.    Apud  Rothomagum.57 

(15)  H.  rex  Anglie  episcopo  Constanc[iensi]  et  iustic[iis]  Normannie 
et  omnibus  dominis  de  quibus  abbatia  de  Montisburgo  et  ecclesia  sua  tenet, 
salutem.  Precipio  quod  abbas  de  Montisburgo  et  ecclesia  sua  teneant 
terras  et  homines  et  ecclesias  et  decimas  et  molendina  et  consuetudines  et 
omnia  sua  ita  bene  et  in  pace  sicut  abbatia  Fiscan[ni],  quod  enim  ad  me 
pertinet  in  ea  omne  concessi  illi  in  elemosina.  T[este]  Rfoberto]  de  Ver. 
Apud  Rothom[agum].58 

51  Brix  (Manche),  canton  of  Valognes. 

52  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  11 ;  archives  of  the  Manche,  H.  8426,  8427  ;  Archives 
Nationales,  JJ.  52,  f.  62,  JJ.  118,  f .  258 ;  MS.  Grenoble  1395,  f.  9  :  British  Museum, 
Add.  MS.  15605,  ff.  13v,  14.  In  MSS.  Grenoble  1395,  f.  29,  and  1402,  f.  35v,  the  writ 
begins :  '  H.  r[ex]  Angl[orum]  iust[iciis]  Constantini  et  Vallon[iarum]  et  fores.tariis 
de  Bruis.'     Cf.  Henry's  general  confirmation,  Delisle,  Cartulaire  normand,  no.  737. 

53  Morsalines  (Manche),  canton  of  Quettehou. 

54  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  12.  55  Ibid.  no.  13. 

56  Helleville  (Manche),  in  the  canton  of  Les  Pieux,  not  far  from  the  priory  of 
Heauville. 

57  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  14. 

38  Ibid.  no.  15  (where  the  witness  appears  as  '  K.  de  Weu ') ;  Livre  blanc 
(H.  8931),  f.  lv;  MS.  Lat.  12885,  f.  161;  Add.  MS.  15605,  ff.  13v,  14v,  26;  MS. 
Grenoble  1395,  f.  28v ;    vidimus  in  archives  of  the  Manche,  H.  8426,  8427,  8692, 
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William  de  Brix  and  Eichard  d'Angerville  are  also  found  as 
royal  judges  in  the  Cotentin  in  a  document  relating  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Sauveur,  where  the  king's  justices  are  apparently  sitting  in  the 
feudal  court  of  Nigel  the  vicomte.™  It  is  not  clear  whether  any  of 
the  other  witnesses  to  this  charter  are  royal  judges.60 

(16)  Sciant  etiam  omnes  quod  monachi  sancti  Salvatoris  ornnes 
decimas  et  maxime  medietatem  campartorum,  quod  est  decima  pro  qua 
inceptum  fuit,  totius  terre  Nigelli  vicecouiitis  et  suorum  omnium 
hominum  diraciocinaverunt  in  curia  sua,  quibusdam  eius  militibus  et 
vavassoribus  contradicentibus,  quibusdam  concedentibus.  Et  ibi  nemine 
resistente  sed  omnibus  adquiescentibus  iudicatum  est  atque  diffinitum 
tarn  a  regis  quam  a  Nigelli  iudicibus  ut  abbatie  extunc  et  deinceps 
recta  decima  et  maxime  medietas  campartorum  a  predictis  sine  calumpnia 
redderetur.  His  testibus :  Willelmo  de  Bruis,  Ricardo  de  Ansgervilla, 
Rogero  de  Rufo  Campo,  Waltero  de  Hainou,  Rogero  Suhart.61 

The  Norman  evidence,  like  that  for  England  in  the  same  period, 
does  not  suffice  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  judicial  system,  yet  it 
is  plain  that  there  is  such  a  system  and  that  it  is  creating  a  body  of 
law.  The  justices  issue  writs,  take -sureties,  try  pleas  of  the  crown, 
and  hear  possessory  as  well  as  petitory  actions.  If  we  may  trust 
Henry  I's  charter  for  the  town  of  Verneuil  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  reached  us,  the  use  of  writs  is  already  so  common  that  they 
are  granted  by  local  officers,  although  the  writ  concerning  land 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the  others.62  Very  likely  the 
king's  court  administered  some  form  of  procedure  by  sworn 
inquest ;  such  inquests  were  certainly  held  by  Henry's  command,  and 
within  ten  years  of  his  death  they  had  developed  into  regular 
assizes."3 

Of  the  fiscal  side  of  the  Norman  administration  no  records  have 

and  in  Archives  Nationales,  JJ.  52,  f.  62,  JJ.  118,  f.  258.    In  MS.  Grenoble  1402,  f.  35v, 
the  witness  is  given  as  '  Eic.  de  Eedvers.' 

59  Cf.  the  presence  of  Henry  I's  judges  in  the  court  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter, 
ante,  vol.  xiv.  421. 

60  William  de  Brix  witnesses  charters  of  Henry  I  for  St.  Etienne  (Eound,  Calendar, 
nos.  1411, 1412  ;  Delisle,  Cartulaire  normand,  no.  828).  Eichard  d'Angerville  appears 
as  a  witness  in  January  1101  in  the  Troarn  cartulary  (MS.  Lat.  10086,  f.  149)  and  in 
1104  in  Delisle,  Histoire  de  Saint- Sauveur-le-Vicomte,  pieces,  no.  46.  Eoger  Suhart 
was  a  prominent  sub-tenant  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  in  1133,  Historiens  de  France, 
xxii.  699  f.  (cf.  Tardif,  Coutumiers  de  Normandie,  i.  1.  112). 

61  In  pancarte  of  St.  Sauveur,  British  Museum,  Add.  Ch.  15281,  formerly  sealed 
('sigillum  Eogerii  vicecomitis ').  Printed  by  Delisle,  Histoire  de  Saint- Sauveur, 
pieces,  no.  48,  from  the  cartulary  of  the  abbey  at  St.  L6,  no.  13,  where  the  words 
'  tarn  a  regis  quam  a  Nigelli  iudicibus '  are  omitted. 

62  *  Et  si  aliquis  burgensium  breve  aliquod  a  prelato  pecierit,  illud  habebit  sine 
precio,  preter  terram  : '  Ordonnances  des  Bois,  iv.  639,  c.  10.  The  text  of  these 
privileges  is  quite  corrupt;  for  prelato  (cf.  DuCange,  s.v.)  we  should  probably  read 
pretore  or  preposito. 

83  See  Haskins,  '  The  Early  Norman  Jury,'  American  Historical  Review,  viii. 
613-640. 
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survived  anterior  to  the  exchequer  roll  of  1180,  but  a  roll  of  1136 
is  mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  century,64  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
later  rolls  and  of  the  incidental  evidence  of  earlier  sources  shows 
that  the  essential  features  of  the  exchequer  of  Henry  II  existed 
under  Henry  I  and  even  earlier.  As  in  England,  there  was  no  sharp 
separation  between  the  judicial  and  the  financial  duties  of  the  king's 
officers  :  in  1123  the  iustitiarii  regis  took  possession  of  the  county 
of  Evreux  and  the  lands  of  the  rebels  and  added  them  to  the 
king's  demesne,65  and  after  Eobertof  Belleme  had  been  removed  from 
office  in  1112  for  failure  to  render  account  for  the  royal  revenues 
in  his  vicomtes  of  Argentan,  Exmes,  and  Falaise,  we  find  bishop 
John  of  Lisieux  in  charge  of  the  royal  stores  at  Argentan.66  The 
system  of  collection  and  account  which  appears  in  the  later 
rolls,  being  based  upon  the  vicomte  and  prevote  and  not  on  the 
newer  bailliage  of  the  Angevin  dukes,  plainly  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  these  were  the  important  local  areas  ;  and  the  tithes  and 
specific  payments  charged  against  the  ferms  can  in  many  instances 
be  traced  back  well  into  the  eleventh  century.67  Even  the  amount 
of  the  ferm  might  long  remain  unchanged,  in  spite  of  such  a  general 
revision  as  was  made  in  1176  ;  the  forest  of  Eoumare,  for  example, 
was  let  at  the  same  amount  in  1180  as  in  1122.68  An  excellent 
illustration  of  the  continuity  of  the  exchequer  arrangements  is  fur- 
nished by  the  following  extracts  from  a  charter  of  Henry  I  for  Seez 
cathedral,  in  which  the  ferm  of  the  vicomte  is  shown  to  have 
existed  under  William  the  Conqueror  : 

(17)  Ipsis  quoque  fratribus  regularibus  damus  et  confirmamus  quin- 
decim  libras  Rothomagensis  monete  quas  dedi  in  dedicatione  ipsius 
ecclesie  in  unoquoque  anno  habendas,  scilicet  septem  libras  et  decern 
solidos  in  teloneo  meo  de  Falesia  et  septem  libras  et  decern  solidos  in 

teloneo  meo  de  Oximis Preterea   duodecim  libras  in  firma  nostra 

de  Argentomo  et  viginti  et  unum  solidos  in  teloneo  eiusdem  ville  et 
sexaginta  solidos  et  decern  denarios  de  teloneo  nostro  de  Oximis  que 
dederunt  pater  meus  et  mater  mea  ecclesie  Sagiensi  ad  victum  canoni- 
corum  duorum,  quod  antiquitus  in  elemosina  statutum  fuerat.  .  .  . 

Facta  est  autem  atque  confirmata  hec  pagina  apud  Diepam  anno  ab 
incarnatione  dominica  millesimo  centesimo  trigesimo  primo,  me  Henrico 
in  Anglia  regnante  et  Normanorum  ducatum  tenente  Innocentio  papa 
secundo    Ausonie    cathedre    presidente.       S.   Hugonis    archiepiscopi,69 

64  Mimoires  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie,  xv.  xxx. 

65  Ordericus,  iv.  453.  fl6  Ibid.  iv.  303,  305. 

67  I  have  tried  to  throw  some  light  on  the  fiscal  organisation  of  the  eleventh 
century  in  a  forthcoming  paper  on  '  Normandy  under  William  the  Conqueror.' 

68  '  Et  in  parco  meo  Kothomagi  totam  decimam  feni  et  .c.  solidos  de  foresta  mea 
de  Eomare,  scilicet  decimam  per  annum  :  '  Charter  of  Henry  I  in  1122  for  Notre  Dame 
du  Pre,  early  copy  in  archives  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  fonds  Bonnes  Nouvelles,  box  D. ; 

.  certified  copy  in  MS.  Lat.  n.a.  1245,  f .  37.  In  1180  the  tithe  is  still  100  solidi  (Staple- 
ton,  i.  75).     On  the  revision  of  1176  see  F.  M.  Powicke,  ante,  vol.  xxii.  23. 

69  MS.  archidiaconi. 
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Audini  episcopi  Ebroicensis,  Iohannis  episcopi  Lexoviensis,  Roberti  de 
Haia  dapiferi,  Unfredi  de  Bohun  dapiferi,  Rabelli  camerarii,  Guillelmi 
filii  Odonis  conestab[ularii],  Guillelmi  Maledocti  cam[erarii].70 

At  Henry's  death  his  treasure  was  in  the  castle  of  Falaise,  in 
charge  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,71  and  the  English  Pipe  Roll  of  1130 
shows  the  Norman  treasury  receiving  payments  on  English  accounts 
and  certifying  credits  by  royal  writs,72  the  officers  who  receive  the 
money  being  Osbert  de  Pont  de  l'Arche  and  Nigel  nephew  of  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  Osbert  held  a  ministerium  camere  curif.™ 
Nigel  is  styled  treasurer  in  two  documents  which  he  witnessed  at 
Rouen,74  but  though  he  was  with  the  king  in  Normandy  through  the 
early  months  of  1131,  he  accompanied  him  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,75  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  duties  or 
Osbert's  were  confined  to  Normandy.76  Whatever  the  exact  relation 
of  Nigel '  the  treasurer '  to  the  Norman  treasury,  there  was  through- 
out the  twelfth  century  a  special  treasurer  for  Normandy.  In  the 
exchequer  rolls  of  1180  and  later  the  tithes  of  the  Lieuvin,  the 
pays  d'Auge,  and  certain  other  districts  are  a  fixed  charge  upon 
the  ferms  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasurer  of  Normandy,77  a  natural 
extension  to  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  of  the  practice  of  assigning 
the  tithe  of  a  vicomte  to  a  religious  house.  That  this  arrangement 
goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  Stephen's  confirmation  of  the  possessions  of  St.  Barbe- 
en-Auge  in  1137  : 78 

70  Library  of  Alencon,  MS.  177,  f.  99,  from  a  copymade  from  the  original  in  1521 ; 
MS.  Lat.  11058,  f.  8,  from  the  Livre  rouge  of  Seez  cathedral,  now  in  possession  of  the 
bishop.  These  items  are  duly  charged  in  the  rolls  (Stapleton,  Magni  Eotuli,  i. 
lxxxviii,  xcvi,  cxxxii,  39,  50,  103)  except  the  payment  from  the  prepositura  of  Falaise, 
which  is  ten  shillings  too  small  in  1180  but  appears  in  full  in  1198  (ibid.  n.  414). 

71  Orderieus,  v.  50  ;  Eobert  of  Torigni,  i.  201. 

72  Pp.  7,  13,  37,  39,  54,  63.  73  Ibid.  37. 

74  Eound,  Calendar,  no.  1388 ;  and  the  following  conclusion  of  a  charter  of  the 
chapter  of  Chartres,  issued,  as  appears  from  the  lists  in  Merlet,  Dignitaires  de  VEglise 
de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  subsequently  to  1126  :  '  Postea  vero  Mauricius  et  Petrus, 
alii  fratres,  concesserunt  hoc  ipsum  apud  Eotomagum  et  vadimonia  sue  concessionis 
transmiserunt  per  manus  domni  Henrici  prepositi,  videntibus  et  audientibus  Andrea  de 
Baldement,  Willelmo  de  Fraxineto,  Nigello  thesaurario,  Heinrico  de  Richeborc,  Eadulfo 
de  Mercato,  An  soldo  de  Bellovidere  canonico,  Guillelmo  de  la  Ventona,  Eoberto  de  la 
Haie '  (MS.  Lat.  5185  I,  p.  90,  copied  from  the  original). 

73  Eound,  Calendar,  nos.  122-124,  287,  373,  1388 ;  Sarum  Documents,  p.  7 ;  MS. 
Lat.  11058,  f.  3  (charter  for  Seez,  witnessed  at  Eouen,  February  1131)  ;  Monasticon, 
iv.  538,  vi.  240,  viii.  1271 ;  ante,  vol.  xxiii.  726. 

76  Cf.  the  document  witnessed  by  them,  ante,  vol.  xiv.  422,  which  was  probably 
issued  in  England.  Mr.  H.  Hall,  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  ccc,  seeks  to  identify 
them  with  the  milites  episcopi  of  the  Constitutio  domus  regis. 

77  Stapleton,  Magni  Botuli,  i.  xciii,  cxxi,  40,  77,  90,  99,  100,  118,  146,  157,  167, 
168,  246,  461,  549,  560.  The  chamberlains  of  the  family  of  Tancarville  had  a  fixed 
grant  from  the  ferm  of  Lillebonne  under  Henry  I,  Monasticon,  vi.  1066  ;  Stapleton,  i. 
68,  157. 

78  Original,  or  pretended  original,  in  the  archives  of  the  Calvados,  fonds  de  S.  Barbe  ; 
Eound,  Calendar,  no.  570. 
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Confirmavi  ....  decimam  de  vicecomitatu  de  Le'vin  et  Algia  qu$ 
sunt  de  capellaria  mea  quas  Gislebertus  de  Ebroicis  et  Robertus  filius 
eius  capellani  regis  Henrici  et  mei  dederunt  et  concesserunt  eidem 
§cclesi§. 

It  is  not  here  stated  that  Gilbert  of  Evreux  and  his  son  were 
treasurers,  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  they  were.  In  the 
history  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Barbe,79  written  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  we  read  ; 

Fuit  in  diebus  superioris  Henrici  regis  Anglorum  quidam  clericus  in 
urbe  Rothomagensi  nomine  Gillebertus,  ex  clericali  et  militari  prosapia 
editus.  Hie  et  Rothomagensis  ecclesie  precentor  et  prefati  regis  thesau- 
rarius  erat.  Cum  autem  filios  quinque  haberet  iuvenes  egregios  Uteris 
deditos  et  in  curia  regis  nominatos,  primogenitum  Willelmum  sibi  annis 
iam  maturus  in  thesaurarii  officio  ex  regis  beneplacito  subrogavit.  In 
quo  etiam  officio  reliqui  fratres,  quamdiu  superstites  fuerunt,  ac  si  iure 
hereditario  sibi  invicem  successerunt.  Guillelmus  igitur  patris  potitus 
officio,  cum  pro  multiplici  preclare  indolis  probitate  regis  et  procerum 
gratiam  et  familiaritatem  haberet,  tandem  spreta  mundi  maleblandientis 
prosperitate,  spreto  iuventutis  flore,  spreto  patre  dulcique  fratrum 
consorcio,  spreto  eciam  latere  regis  Anglorum,  regi  militare  disposuit 
angelorum. 

Here  we  have  six  successive  treasurers.  Gilbert 80  must  have 
given  up  the  office  some  years  before  1128,  when  his  son  William 
•  the  Treasurer,'  having  lived  as  a  hermit  for  a  time  after  his 
retirement  from  the  court,  was  made  prior  of  the  newly  organised 
community  of  St.  Barbe  by  its  patron  Rabel  of  Tancarville. 
Gilbert  died  before  1137,81  and  his  fief  of  Agy,  near  Bayeux,  had 
been  in  possession  of  St.  Barbe  since  1133  or  earlier.82  William's 
successor  as  treasurer  was  Robert,  secundus  natus  post  Guillelmum, 

79  MS.  1643  of  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve,  f.  57,  printed  by  Sauvage,  La  Chronique 
de  Sainte-Barbe-en-Auge  (Caen,  1907),  19-20. 

8a  A  strict  interpretation  of  Stephen's  charter  might  make  Gilbert  one  of  his 
chaplains,  but  that  is  out  of  the  question.  '  Gislebertus  cantor '  witnesses  a  charter 
of  Archbishop  Geoffrey  in  1119  (MS.  Lat.  17044,  f.  19),  but  this  may  have  been  the 
Gislebertus  cantor  who  witnesses  Archbishop  Hugh's  charters  for  St.  Georges  de 
Bocherville  in  1131  (MS.  Eouen  1227,  ff.  45,  46),  for  Bee  in  1141  (MS.  Lat.  13905, 
f.  90),  for  Beaubec  in  1142  (archives  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  fonds  de  Beaubec),  and 
for  Lire  in  1145  (archives  of  the  Eure,  H.  438).  As  Gilbert  the  treasurer  was  of 
clerical  descent,  he  may  be  that ■  Gislebertus  filius  Rotberti  archidiaconi  Ebroicensis ' 
who  offered  his  son  Hugh  to  Jumieges  in  1099  (MS.  Lat.  n.a.  1245,  f.  191).  He  can 
hardly  have  been  the  '  Gislebertus  filius  Bernardi '  who  was  a  canon  of  Rouen  in  1075 
(archives  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  G.  8739). 

81  ■ In  Baiocassino  apud  Ageium  terrain  de  patrimonio  Gisleberti  de  Ebrois  quam 
filii  eius  dederunt  ecclesie,  S.  Barbare  pro  anima  eiusdem  Gisleberti  qui  ibi  iacet.' 
Charter  of  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  1137,  confirming  the  possessions  of  St.  Barbe  ; 
original  in  archives  of  the  Calvados,  fonds  de  S.  Barbe.  The  possessions  at  Agy  are 
described  more  exactly  in  original  charters  of  Henry  II  and  Philip,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
preserved  in  the  same  fonds  ;  cf .  Calendar  of  Charter  Bolls,  iii.  308. 

82  Inquest  of  military  tenants  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  in  1133,  Historiens  de  France, 
xxiii.  701. 
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vir  in  regno  nominatissimus,8*  whom  we  have  already  found  sitting 
in  the  Norman  exchequer.84  He  must  have  been  in  office  in  1128 
and  have  continued  as  late  as  1136,  since  he  was  a  chaplain  of 
Stephen.  Of  the  other  sons  we  know  nothing  save  that  one  was 
named  Kichard  85  and  that  two  of  the  prior's  brothers  followed 
him  to  St.  Barbe.86  The  Master  Thomas  of  Evreux,  who  appears 
as  a  canon  of  Eouen  in  1165  and  subsequently,87  doubtless  belonged 
to  this  family.  Rogerus  thesaurarius  witnesses  a  royal  charter  at 
Eouen  in  1135,88  but  he  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Eoger, 
nephew  of  the  abbot  of  Fecamp,  who  was  a  chaplain  of  Henry  I 
and  Stephen.89 

The  treasurer  was  not  the  only  chaplain  to  receive  regular 
allowances  from  the  Norman  revenues,  but  the  sources  now 
available  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  others  back  or  ascertain 
their  administrative  duties.  The  dominica  capellaria  of  St.  Cande- 
le- Vieux  at  Eouen,  for  example,  tempts  our  curiosity ;  its  exemption 
from  the  diocese  of  Eouen  requires  explanation,  and  the  fact  that 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  over  it  seems  to  have  been 
established  under  John  the  justiciar  suggests  some  connexion 
between  these  chaplains  and  the  royal  administration.90  The 
whole  subject  of  the  royal  chapel  is  one  of  great  obscurity,  for 
England  as  well  as  for  Normandy,  and  any  facts  which  may  be 
brought  forward  concerning  it  are  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  administrative  system.  The  scantiness  of  the 
Norman  material  for  the  early  twelfth  century  likewise  leaves  us  in 
the  dark  with  respect  to  other  members  of  that  official  class  whose 
activity  at  Winchester  and  elsewhere  has  been  so  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Eound's  studies.91  The  following  document  introduces  us 
to  two  such  royal  clerks  : 

(18)  H.  rex  Anglorum  archiepiscopo  Eothomagensi  et  iusticiis  et 
baronibus  suis  de  Normannia  et  vic[ecomiti]  et  burgensibus  et  ministris 
suis  de   Eothomago   salutem.      Sciatis   quod   concedo    Oyno    episcopo 

83  Sauvage,  loc.  cit.  p.  20.  84  Above,  pp.  209f. 

85  Sauvage,  loc.  cit.  p.  36.  He  is  doubtless  the  '  Bicardus  Ebroicensis  canonicus 
noster'  who  appears,  under  15  January,  in  the  obituary  of  Eouen  cathedral: 
Historiens  de  France,  xxiii.  359a. 

86  Sauvage,  loc.  cit.  p.  25. 

87  Cartulary  of  Foucarmont,  MS.  Eouen  1224,  f.  30  (1165) ;  MS.  Lat.  17135,  p.  22 
(1172) ;  Glanville,  Histoire  du  prieuri  de  Saint-Lo,  ii.  326  (1177). 

88  Eound,  Calendar,  no.  590. 

89  Ibid.  nos.  124,  289,  295,  541,  1055  ;  Ramsey  Cartulary,  i.  250  ;  Monasticon, 
vi.  700. 

90  The  whole  history  of  this  exemption  is  obscure.  See  Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  42, 
774 ;  Toussaints  Duplessis,  Description  de  la  Haute-Normandie,  ii.  121 ;  Formeville, 
Histoire  de  V  e'veche'-comU  de  Lisieux,  I.  xii-xvi ;  Stapleton,  Magni  Rotuli,  i.  cxxx, 
cxxxvii. 

91  Compare  besides  the  article  on  '  Bernard  the  Scribe  '  frequently  cited  above,  the 
Victoria  History  of  Hampshire,  i.  430,  536. 
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Ebroicensi  terram  et  domum  illam  de  Rothomago  que  fuit  Willelmi 
Bruni  clerici  mei  quam  ipse  emit  ad  opus  ecclesie  sue  de  sancta  Maria 
de  Ebroicis  de  Petro  filio  ipsius  W.  Bruni  et  Rannulfo  scriptore  meo 
consensu  92  per  .c.  sol[idos]  Roth[omagensium]  quos  eis  inde  dedit.  Et 
ideo  volo  et  precipio  quod  ipse  episcopus  et  ecclesia  sua  bene  et  in  pace 
istam  teneant  et  libere  sicut  predictus  Willelmus  unquam  melius  tenuit 
et  honorabilius.  Testibus  Adel[ulfo]  episcopo  Carlol[ensi]  et  comite 
Leglrec[estrie]  et  Rog[ero]  de  Fisc[anno]  et  Willelmo  de  Ely  et  Radulfo 
de  Hasting  [is]  apud  Rothomagum.93 

William  Brown  had  been  alive  in  1130,  when  he  received 
23s.  4d.  by  royal  writ  in  Suffolk,94  and  had  held  lands  in  Win- 
chester before  1115  in  conjunction  with  William  Fitz-Odo,  probably 
the  constable  of  that  name.95  Rogerus  Brun  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  king's  clerks  in  another  document  of  this  period.96 
Apparently  we  have  here  another  family  of  royal  clerks,  and  one 
cannot  help  surmising  some  relationship  with  that  Master  Thomas 
Brown,  also  a  landowner  in  Winchester,97  who  makes  his  appear- 
ance, together  with  another  Englishman,  the  chancellor  Richard 
of '  Salesby,'  at  the  court  of  Roger  of  Sicily  in  1137 98  and  was 
recalled  by  Henry  II  to  a  position  of  '  no  mean  authority  '  in  the 
English  exchequer.99  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to 
take  sides  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  and  the  Sicilian  exchequers  to  which  these  facts  in 
Thomas's  biography  have  given  rise.  In  view  of  what  is  now 
known  concerning  its  Byzantine  and  Saracen  antecedents  10°  it  can 
no  longer  be  maintained  that  the  Sicilian  fiscal  system  was  im- 
ported from  England  by  Thomas  Brown ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  have  exerted  some  influence  upon  its  development,  and 
it  is  certainly  worth  noting  that,  if  we  are  justified  in  connecting 
him  with  the  clerks  of  the  same  name  under  Henry  I,  he  probably 
had  some  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  Anglo-Norman  adminis- 
tration before  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Sicilian  king. 

Precisely  to  what  extent  Normandy  and  England  had  separately 

92  Cartulary  G.  6  has  '  scriptore  concessu  meo.' 

93  Evreux  cartularies  in  the  archives  of  the  Eure,  G.  122,  f.  41v,  no.  201 ;  G.  123, 
no.  193  ;  G.  6,  p.  17,  no.  11 ;  Bound,  Calendar,  no.  289. 

94  Pipe  Eoll  31  Henry  I,  p.  99.  95  Liber  Winton.,  ff.  3b,  12b. 

96  Ante,  vol.  xiv.  428.  97  Pipe  Roll  1  Richard  I,  p.  205. 

98  If  we  accept,  with  Kehr,  the  genuineness  of  the  suspicious  charter  of  that  year 
in  which  his  name  first  appears.  Otherwise  (cf .  Chalandon  in  Moyen  Age,  xvi.  304  ff . 
and  nos.  115  and  135  of  Caspar's  Begesten)  the  first  mention  of  him  falls  in  1140. 

99  Dialogus,  i.  5,  6  (ed.  Hughes,  Crump,  and  Johnson,  pp.  70,  84,  173,  184).  See, 
besides  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  the  literature  there 
cited,  Kehr,  Die  TJrkunden  der  normannisch-sicilischen  Kbnige,  76;  Caspar,  Boger  II, 
302,  317  f. 

100  Amari,  in  Memorie  dei  Lincei,  third  series,  ii.  (1878),  420-438;  Garufi, 
'  Exhiquier  o  Diwan,'  Archivio  storico  italiano,  fifth  series,  xxvii.  225-263 ;  von 
Heckel, «  Das  papstliche  undsicilischeRegisterwesen,'  ArchivfUr  Urkundenforschung, 
i.  371  ff.  (1908). 

Q  2 
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organised  governments  under  Henry  I,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
without  further  genealogical  study  and  a  more  careful  examination 
of  the  documentary  evidence.  Wholly  distinct  the  two  administra- 
tions cannot  have  been,  for  so  long  as  kingship  was  ambulatory 
and  the  government  centred  in  the  royal  household,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  king's  officers  must  have  been  common  to  the 
kingdom  and  the  duchy.  Thus  William  of  Tancarville,  though 
his  castle  was  in  Normandy  and  though  he  received  a  fixed  grant 
from  the  Norman  treasury,  is  styled  '  chamberlain  of  England  and 
Normandy,' 101  and  the  seneschalship  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
was  likewise  common  to  both  countries.102  It  has  indeed 
been  assumed  103  that  the  Constitutio  domus  regis  104  of  circa 
1135  is  a  description  of  the  Norman  household,  but  its  only 
specific  reference  to  Normandy  is  the  mention  of  the  modius 
Rotomagensis  as  a  standard  of  measurement,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  arrangements  there  set  forth  which  might 
not  apply  equally  well  to  either  side  of  the  Channel.  It  is,  of 
course,  likely  that  in  describing  the  royal  household  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  Henry  I's  death  the  author  of  the  Constitutio  had 
more  freshly  in  mind  the  conditions  of  the  sojourn  in  Normandy 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  reign — hence  the  modius  Roto- 
magensis ;  but  the  Pipe  Koll  of  1130  '  affords  ample  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  similar  establishment  in  England,'  105  and  shows  at 
least  two  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  household  receiving  the  per 
diem  allowance  fixed  in  the  Constitution6  Not  only  the  great  body 
of  personal  servants,  but  such  departments  as  the  chancery  and 
the  chapel,  certainly  followed  the  king.  Thus  in  the  transfretation 
of  1120,  of  which  the  chroniclers  have  left  some  record  because  of 
the  loss  of  the  White  Ship,  the  king  was  accompanied  by  chaplains, 
dapiferi,  camerarii,  and  pincernae.m  Yet  not  all  forms  of  personal 
service  were  migratory  :  the  office  of  master  baker  at  Rouen  was 
an  hereditary  ministerium  as  early,  probably,  as  Henry  I's  time  ; 108 


101  Annals  of  St.  Wandrille,  Histoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  xxxii.  204.  For  the 
grant  from  the  treasury  see  above,  p.  224,  note  77. 

102  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Society),  no.  27. 

103  Stapleton,  i.  xxi.  Cf.  Hall,  Bed  Book,  ccc ;  Studies  in  English  Official 
Historical  Documents,  p.  163. 

10*  Ed.  Hearne,  Liber  Niger,  341-359  ;  Bed  Book,  807-813. 

105  Bed  Book,  ccxciii. 

106  Pp.  129,  131,  140,  where  the  liveries  of  the  chancellor  and  William  de  Pont  de 
l'Arche  are  reckoned  at  5s.  a  day. 

107  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad  ann. ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  242 ;  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Gesta  Begum,  ii.  497 ;  cf.  John  of  Worcester  (ed.  Weaver),  p.  33. 
Ordericus  (iv.  415-419)  mentions  by  name  William,  one  of  the  four  principal  chaplains, 
William  de  Pirou,  dapifer,  and  Gisulf  the  scribe. 

108  Delisle,  Cartulaire  normand,  no.  14  ;  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1280.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  this  charter,  of  which  there  is  also  a  copy  in  MS. 
Lat.  9067,  f.  141v.,  has  the  style  of  Henry  II,  and  witnesses  of  Henry  I.     See  Delisle, 
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the  larderer  had  a  fixed  grant  from  the  farm  of  Valognes ;  109  and 
one  of  Henry  II's  Norman  sergeants  was  obliged  to  serve  as  marshal 
whenever  the  king  came  to  Kouen.110 

The  fiscal  administration  was  naturally  more  stationary  than  the 
household  proper,  for  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue 
had  to  go  on  in  the  king's  absence ;  and,  while  we  know  even  less  of 
the  Norman  treasury  than  of  the  treasury  at  Winchester,  there  was 
at  least  a  separate  treasurer  and  probably  some  other  permanent 
officials.111  Yet  in  this  department  too  a  connexion  was  maintained 
between  the  kingdom  and  the  duchy.  Treasure  was  carried  back 
and  forth,  not  only  with  the  king,  as  on  his  return  from  Normandy 
in  1120,112  but  also  at  other  times,  a  considerable  part  of  the  large 
sum  stored  at  Falaise  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death  having  been 
recently  brought  from  England.113  Such  transhipments  must 
have  been  accompanied,  as  under  Henry  II,114  by  royal  officers — 
indeed  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Porchester  by  one  of  the 
chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer  may  have  been  connected  with  this 
process  of  transfer  115 — while  some  system  of  balancing  accounts 
between  the  two  treasuries  is  involved  in  the  practice  of  receiving 
payments  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  to  apply  on  accounts  due  on 
the  other.  Intercommunication  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  quite 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  two  separate  corps  of  officials,  but 
the  appearance  in  Normandy  of  the  two  chamberlains,  Geoffrey  de 
Clinton  and  Eobert  Mauduit,  as  well  as  such  fiscal  officers  as  Nigel 
nepos  episcopi  and  Osbert  de  Pont  de  l'Arche,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  two  administrations  were  not  wholly  distinct.116  In 
judicial  matters  the  chief  link  between  the  kingdom  and  the  duchy 

in  Bibliothe'que  de  VEcole  des  Charles,  lxvii.   395-397  ;  Round,    in    Archceological 
Journal,  lxiv.  73-77. 

109  Stapleton,  i.  lxxxiii,  30,  99,  274,  471,  572,  573.  As  the  alms  charged  against 
the  ferni  of  Valognes,  like  the  other  fixed  charges  in  these  rolls,  appear  to  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  the  assignment  to  the  larderer  is  probably  earlier  than  the  grant 
to  the  chapelry  of  Valognes,  transferred  to  the  abbey  De  Voto  by  an  early  charter  of 
Henry  II  (Round,  Calendar,  no.  935). 

110  Delisle,  Cartulaire  normand,  no.  13. 

111  There  was  also  a  separate  Norman  mint  at  Rouen,  and  pleas  concerning  the 
coinage  were  held  apud  arcam  monete :  Round,  Calendar,  nos.  1053,  1459 ;  Pipe 
Roll  31  Henry  I,  p.  122 ;  Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  instr.  157. 

112  Ordericus,  iv.  419. 

113  Ibid.  v.  50  ;  Robert  of  Torigni,  i.  201. 

114  E.g.  Pipe  Roll  6  Henry  II,  p.  47  ;  13  Henry  II,  p.  193  ;  21  Henry  II,  p.  200. 
lis  Victoria  History  of  Hampshire,  i.  432.     The  history  of  this  Mauduit  chamber- 

lainship  is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Round's  researches,  not  yet  entirely  clear.  It  is  not  true 
that,  as  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Dialogus  suggest  (p.  20),  the  office  of 
William  Mauduit  was  acquired  by  William  de  Pont  de  l'Arche  in  1130,  for,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  William  Mauduit  would  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Constitutio  domus  regis 
if  he  was  no  longer  in  office,  we  find  him  receiving  money  in  the  camera  curie  in 
1130  (Pipe  Roll,  p.  134)  and  witnessing  as  chamberlain  in  the  summer  of  1131  (supra, 
no.  17  ;  cf.  Round,  Calendar,  no.  107). 

116  Cf.  introduction  to  Oxford  edition  of  Dialogus,  p.  19,  note  3. 
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was  the  king,  although  the  officers  who  came  with  him  from 
England  might  also  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Norman  curia.  In  general  however  the  Norman  judicial 
system  possessed  a  considerable  measure  of  distinctness.  The 
cases  in  which  the  king  sat  were  more  likely  to  leave  a  record  in 
the  charters,  yet  we  have  seen  abundant  evidence  of  the  activity  of 
the  courts  in  his  absence,  and  of  the  existence,  in  addition  to  the 
local  officers,  of  a  body  of  Norman  justices,  among  whom  the 
justiciar  and  the  two  seneschals  stand  out  with  such  prominence  as 
to  suggest  that  they  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  Norman  central 
government. 

In  their  journeyings  to  and  fro  across  the  Channel  the  kings  of 
the  twelfth  century  made  use  of  a  royal  galley  (esnecca),117  payments 
for  which  are  a  regular  item  in  the  Pipe  Eolls  of  Henry  II.  In 
the  Conqueror's  reign  this  service  seems  to  have  been  in  charge  of 
Stephen  Fitz-Airard,118  who  appears  in  Domesday  holding  lands  in 
Berkshire,  and  is  probably  the  '  Stephanus  stirman '  who  has  a 
house  in  Warwick  and  the  rent  of  two  houses  in  Southampton.119 
After  Stephen's  death  the  privilege  does  not  seem  to  have  passed 
to  his  family,  and  when  his  son  Thomas  claimed  the  feudal  right 
by  placing  the  White  Ship  at  the  disposal  of  Henry  I  in  1120, 
provision  had  already  been  made  for  the  king's  crossing.1*20  Who 
possessed  the  ministerium  esnecce  under  Henry  I  and  his  grandson 
we  learn  from  a  charter  issued  by  Henry  II  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  : — 

Sciatis  me  reddidisse  et  concessissc  Willelmo  et  Nicholao,  filiis  Rogeri 
generi  Alberti,  et  heredibus  Bonefacii  et  Azonis  et  Roberti  et  Radulfi 
fratrum  ipsorum  ministerium  meum  de  esnecca  mea  cum  liberatione  que 
pertinet  et  totam  terram  Rogeri  generi  Alberti  et  feoda  omnia  que  ipse 
Rogerus  tenuit  in  capite  de  rege  H.  avo  meo  et  de  quocunque  tenuisset 
die  qua  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus.121 

117  '  RexAnglie  ad  suam  transfretationem  navem  propriam  solet  habere.  Can- 
cellarius  ei  fieri  fecit  non  unam  solam  sed  tres  simul  naves  optimas  :  '  Fitz-Stephen, 
'  Vita  S.  Thome '  (Materials,  iii.  26).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  ministerium  of  the 
Hastings  esnecca  which  was  held  under  Henry  I  by  the  ancestors  of  Roger  of  '  Burnes  ' 
(Abbreviatio  Placitorum,  39b)  was  distinct  from  the  service  of  the  esnecca  mentioned 
below.  Under  Henry  II  it  passed  to  Hugh  de  Bee,  husband  of  Roger's  sister  Illaria, 
and  was  claimed  under  John  by  Roger's  niece  Avicia. 

1,8  Ordericus,  iv.  411. 

119  D.B.  i.  52,  636,  238.  Stephen  Fitz-Airard  also  appears  in  a  charter  of  the 
early  years  of  Henry  I  which  permits  him  to  grant  lands  to  Ramsey :  Calendar  of 
Charter  Bolls,  ii.  102,  no.  5  (cf.  nos.  7  and  15). 

120  Ordericus,  loc.  cit. 

121  British  Museum,  Campbell  Charter,  xxix.  9  ;  printed  in  Archceologia,  vi.  116. 
Cf.  Nicolas,  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  i.  433 ;  Guide  to  Manuscripts  exhibited  in 
the  Department  of  Manuscripts  (1899),  p.  41,  no.  17.  M.  Delisle,  who  called  my 
attention  to  the  charter,  dates  it  1155-56  (Bibliothdoue  de  VEcole  des  Chartes,  lxviii. 
275,  no.  3). 
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Koger,  son-in-law  of  Albert,  is  otherwise  known.  He  had  held 
lands  in  Wallop  (Hampshire)  before  1130,122  as  well  as  lands  in 
Southampton  which  he  and  his  wife  gave  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,123  and  he  witnessed  a  royal  charter  which  cannot  be  earlier 
than  1123.124  The  ministerium  doubtless  came  to  him  from  Albert 
with  his  wife  Avizia,  which  would  carry  it  well  back  into  Henry's 
reign.  The  interesting  fact  to  note  is  that  while  none  of  the  names 
in  his  family  are  Anglo-Saxon,  and  none  are  necessarily  Norman, 
one  at  least,  Boniface,  is  evidently  Italian,125  while  the  names 
Albert  and  Azo,  as  well  as  the  form  Avizia,  though  not  necessarily 
Italian,  point  toward  Italy.  The  appearance  of  an  Italian  ship- 
master in  charge  of  the  royal  galley  under  Henry  I  is  surely  a 
matter  of  interest,  and  suggests  that  intercourse  with  the  south  in 
this  period  may  well  have  been  more  active  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

Charles  H.  Haskins. 


122  Pipe  Koll  31  Henry  I,  p.  39. 

123  Calendar  of  Charter  Bolls,  iii.  337. 

124  Charter  for  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  given  at  Vaudreuil  and  witnessed,  among 
others,  by  Geoffrey  as  chancellor  :  Dugdale  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  L.  f.  41. 
Eyton  (Add.  MSS.  31941,  f.  58,  and  31943,  f.  79)  dates  it  circa  October  1128. 

125  On  the  rarity  of  the  name  Boniface  in  England  in  this  period  see  Andrew,  in 
the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  fourth  series,  i.  208. 
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The  Deprivatio7i  of  Puritan  Ministers  in 

1605 

IF  there  is  one  incident  in  the  history  of  the  English  church 
during  the  reign  of  James  I  which  has  been  universally  men- 
tioned by  historians  it  is  the  deprivation  of  the  puritan  non- 
conformists in  1605.  From  this  fact  moreover  have  been  deduced 
many  conclusions  which  are  in  themselves  important,  because  they 
have  influenced,  if  not  controlled,  the  interpretation  of  English 
ecclesiastical  history  between  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  It  has  been  usually  said  that  three  hundred 
men  were  deprived — men  who  formed  the  cream  of  the  English 
clergy,  and  who  had  few  equals  in  the  realm  for  learning,  piety,  and 
nobility  of  character.  They  were  deprived  because  they  refused  to 
subscribe  certain  captious  articles  proposed  by  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
which  were  not  only  unjust  but  were  in  fact  illegal,  because  parliament 
had  never  assented  to  them.  The  deprivation,  it  has  been  said,  was 
carried  out  with  cruelty  and  with  little  forbearance  for  the  puritans. 
This  persecution  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  exodus  of  Bradford  and 
the  little  band  from  Scrooby,  who  formed  a  decade  later  the  nucleus 
of  American  colonists  at  Plymouth.  Furthermore,  we  are  told,  when 
the  puritans  left  the  church,  they  carried  with  them  the  moderate 
spirit  and  the  hatred  of  ceremonialism  which  might  have  opposed 
successfully  the  growth  of  Arminianism  already  favoured  by  Laud. 
Thus  the  persecution  of  the  puritans  was  a  great  mistake  of  policy, 
for  it  weakened  the  church  and  drove  the  flower  of  its  clergy  to 
Holland  and  to  New  England.  This  statement  of  the  facts  has 
seriously  affected  the  current  estimate  of  Archbishop  Bancroft's 
policy,  character,  and  place  in  history :  he  was  a  bigoted  tyrant, 
who  aimed  at  crushing  out  liberty  of  conscience  in  England  and 
excluding  liberalism  from  the  church.  It  is  therefore  in  its  bearing 
on  Bancroft's  whole  policy  that  the  subject  in  question  assumes 
importance.  We  have  to  enquire  how  many  puritans  were  deprived, 
in  what  manner  they  were  deprived,  and  what  was  the  total  loss 
to  the  established  church  in  able  and  pious  men. 

Contemporaries  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  first  point. 
Kudd,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  said  in  convocation  in  1604  that  it 
was  '  bruited  abroad '  that  the  puritans  who  would  refuse  to  con- 
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form  were  '  diuers  hundreds  in  number,' l  and  John  Burgess  wrote 
to  James  that '  six  or  seauen  hundred  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the 
land  are  like  to  be  put  out.' 2  After  the  event  Nathanael  Bacon 
declared  in  the  house  of  commons  in  March  1605-6  that  two 
hundred  and  sixty  ministers  had  actually  been  deprived.3  Henry 
Yelverton  charged  Bancroft  to  his  face  at  a  conference  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  with  turning  out  three  hundred,4  and  in  June 
1607  it  was  said  in  debate  that  '  three  hundred  (were)  deprived, 
suspended,  or  silenced.'5  The  author  of  the  tract  The  Alter  of 
Damascus  gives  the  number  deprived  as  three  hundred,  though  the 
Kev.  Samuel  Hieron,  in  his  Short  Dialogue,  says 

the  number  of  such  as  are  deprived,  silenced,  suspended,  and  admonished, 
amounts  to  the  some  of  275  in  the  least  .  .  .  besides  many  others  that 
are  in  question,  and  many  others  who  being  of  the  same  iudgment  and 
practice  are  like  to  be  talked  withal. 

From  the  Dialogue  between  an  old  Protestant  and  a  new  Formalist 
(p.  59)  we  learn  that 

of  those  already  remoued,  restrained,  or  refused  to  be  admitted,  .  .  .  their 
names  I  say  being  taken  the  first  of  November,  1605,  amounted  to  270 
and  upward,  and  yet  there  were  eight  Bishoppricks  wherof  it  could  not 
yet  be  learned  what  had  been  done  in  them. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  statement  of  Archbishop  Spottis- 
wood  of  Glasgow : G 

Let  me  add  that  which  I  teas  afterward  told  by  Richard  Bancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  .  .  that  when  the  Rolls  were  brought  in  of 
those  that  stood  out  and  were  deposed,  which  was  some  years  after,  they 
were  found  to  be  forty-nine  in  all  England,  whenas  the  ministers  of  that 
kingdom  are  reckoned  nine  thousand  and  above. 

Yelverton  also  reported  to  the  house  of  commons  in  1606  that 
Bancroft  himself  replied  to  the  charge  of  depriving  three  hundred 
by  alleging  that  only  sixty  had  been  deprived  and  they  were 
factious.7  None  of  these  statements  indeed  are  evidence ;  they  are 
all  hearsay,  though  the  puritan  statements  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  same  direct  source  as  the  two  sentences  claiming  to  come  from 
Bancroft  himself :  nor  do  they  all  refer  to  the  same  thing.8     The 

1  Harleian  MS.  677,  f.  41.  "  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Jac.  I,  viii.  no.  85. 

3  Commons''  Journals,  i.  285.  *  Lambeth  MS.  445,  f.  424. 

5  Commons'  Journals,  i.  385. 

6  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  479. 

7  '  Where  we  said  the  number  was  300,  and  his  Grace  awnswered,  not  above  60,  and 
against  them'opposed  10,000  and  that  these  60  were  factious : '  Lambeth  MS.  445, 
f.  424. 

8  It  is  often  stated  that  746  ministers  were  deprived,  and  a  good  many  local 
histories  (e.g.  Urwick,  Nonconformity  in  Cheshire,  p.  viii),  contain  notes  of  various 
large  totals  deprived  in  their  counties.     All  of  these  can  be  traced  to  a  table  of  puritan 
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statement  attributed  to  Bancroft  that  forty-nine  or  not  above  sixty 
were  '  deprived '  is  not  in  itself  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  '  deprived,  silenced,  suspended, 
and  admonished,'  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  '  remoued,  restrained, 
or  refused  to  be  admitted.' 9  There  were  various  grades  of  eccle- 
siastical censure,  of  which  deprivation  was  the  last  and  most 
severe,  and  this  alone  voided  the  benefice.  Comparatively  few 
might  have  been  suspended  and  admonished. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  how  many 
ministers  had  at  any  time  been  summoned,  or  who  were  even 
thought  to  be  in  danger,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
extreme  figure  of  those  who  might  have  been  deprived.  Naturally 
every  minister  who  was  properly  a  puritan  felt  himself  threatened 
by  the  orders  to  enforce  conformity,  and  therefore  in  such  an 
estimate  of  the  men  in  danger  of  deprivation  we  ought  to  find  nearly 
the  whole  strength  of  the  party.  The  figures  here  given  for  the 
counties  named  all  come  from  contemporary  letters  of  the  very  dates 
in  question  :  the  holograph  letters  of  the  bishops  reporting  to  the 
privy  council  what  they  had  done,  original  petitions  of  ministers  and 
gentry,  most  of  them  with  the  autograph  signatures  still  attached, 
and  a  series  of  estimates  found  in  the  private  papers  of  a  puritan, 
Melancthon  Jewel,  captured  by  the  government  in  December  1604, 
when  the  ministers  had  been  for  some  time  threatened  : 


ministers  in  '  an  abridgement '  of  the  Book  of  the  Lincolnshire  Puritans  of  1605, 
p.  52.  But  the  tract  states  explicitly  that  the  figures  set  opposite  each  county  refer  to 
'  the  number  of  preachers  .  .  .  which  before  the  beginning  of  this  last  parliament  (i.e. 
before  March,  1604j  witnessed  under  their  own  handwriting  their  desire  to  petition  for 
the  removing  of  them  '  (the  ceremonies). 

"  Mr.  Gardiner  has  adopted  the  puritan  estimate  (History  of  England,  i.  197)  : 
'  It  has  been  calculated  that  about  300  of  the  clergy  were  ejected.'  In  a  footnote  he 
adds,  '  the  number  has  been  estimated  as  low  as  forty-nine ;  but  the  arguments  in 
Vaughan's  Memorials  of  the  Stuarts  seem  to  me  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  larger 
number.  To  the  authorities  quoted  there  may  be  added  the  petition  of  the  Warwick- 
shire ministers  (S.P.  Dom.,  xi.  68),  who  speak  of  twenty-seven  being  suspended  in 
that  county  alone,  though  the  bishop  expressed  his  sorrow  for  that  which  he  was  forced 
to  do.'  This  last  statement  is  not  quite  accurate  ;  the  petition  gives  the  number  of 
those  '  who  are  allreadie  for  ye  most  part  suspended  .  .  .  and  doe  all  expect  presentlie 
to  be  fullie  depriued ' ;  it  does  not  say  that  twenty-seven  Jiad  been  suspended  (the 
reference  should  be  to  volume  xii.).  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not  seem  to  know  where  the 
figure  forty-nine  comes  from,  nor  does  his  authority,  Kobert  Vaughan,  who  says  : 
'  It  was  affirmed  during  this  reign  and  apparently  without  contradiction  that  more 
tJian  300  preachers  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  their  livings,  or  silenced  and  exposed 
with  their  families  to  the  miseries  of  want.  Dr.  Heylin,  whose  authority  unsupported 
is  worthless  (Aer.  Rediv.  p.  367)  (sic),  has  attempted  to  reduce  .the  number  to  some- 
thing less  than  a  sixth  of  that  amount.  The  Puritans  as  a  matter  of  course  were 
concerned  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of  these  measures,  and  that  object 
would  not  be  promoted  by  underrating  their  sufferings.  The  opponents  of  the 
puritans  .  .  .  (reduced)  the  story  of  puritan  wrongs  to  the  narrowest  possible  com- 
pass : '  (Memorials  of  the  Stuarts,  London,  1831,  i.  p.  144.)  Heylin  was,  of  course, 
quoting  Bancroft,  getting  his  information  either  direct  from  those  of  Bancroft's  suite, 
then  alive,  or  from  Spottiswood. 
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London, 

22  ministers.  (10) 

Devon,               27  ministers. 

Lincoln, 

32   „      n 

Cornwall,           14      „         (12) 

Essex, 

43      „ 

Warwick,           27      „         (13) 

Suffolk, 

50      „ 

Peterborough,    43      „         (14) 

Sussex, 

30      „ 

Oxfordshire,         9      ,,         (15) 

Some  of  these  figures  seem  much  too  large,  other  counties  are  not 
represented  at  all ;  yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  total  of  297  is 
almost  exactly  the  figure  (300),  which  we  meet  over  and  over  again 
in  contemporary  statements.  We  have  seen  that  Hieron  reckoned 
at  275  those  '  deprived,  silenced,  suspended,  and  admonished.'  The 
figure  300  therefore  is  more  likely  the  number  of  men  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  threatened  than  the  number  who  were  actually 
proceeded  against  by  the  bishops. 

Turning  from  the  examination  of  the  contemporary  puritan 
estimate  to  Bancroft's  statements,  we  find  that  the  number  of  the 
deprived,  as  gathered  from  the  institution  books  and  from  the 
bishops'  reports  to  Bancroft  and  Cecil,  is  under  the  archbishop's 
estimate  rather  than  above  it.  Fifteen  were  deprived  in  the  diocese 
of  Peterborough,  and  the  bishop  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  his 
severity  to  the  council  by  stating  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  obstinate 
puritans  were  in  his  diocese,  and  that  he  deprived  two  or  three 
times  as  many  as  the  other  bishops.  The  agreement  of  the  epi- 
scopal records  with  the  bishop's  letters  to  London  increases  our  faith 
in  his  veracity.  Some  five  or  six  in  London,  eight  in  Lincoln,  five 
in  Exeter,  eight  in  Norwich,  six  in  Chichester,  and  one  in  Canter- 
bury make  up  the  total  of  forty-eight  men  actually  deprived, 
according  to  the  records  of  institutions  preserved  at  the  various 
episcopal  registries.  Probably  some  dozen  scattered  over  the  rest 
of  England,  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  explicit  information, 
would  bring  the  total  to  sixty.  Several  men  deprived  in  1605  were 
afterwards  allowed  to  resume  their  cures,  and  thus  it  appears  that 
about  sixty  were  at  first  deprived,  but  that  when  the  final  rolls 
were  handed  in  to  the  archbishop  the  number  certified  was  forty- 
nine. 

It  might  indeed  be  conjectured  that  while  the  bishops  only 
deprived  sixty  persons  Bancroft  added  considerably  to  the  total 
during  the  archiepiscopal  visitation,  which  took  place  from  May  to 
October  1605,  and  when  by  law  the  bishops  were  suspended  from 
exercising  their  functions,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  province 

10  Gurney  MS.  26,  f.  269  (Keswick  Hall,  Norfolk,  a  holograph  petition  ;  State  Papers, 
Dom.,  Jac.  I,  x.  no.  81 ;  Brit.  Mus.,  add.  MS.  29975,  f.  13.     All  agree  on  the  number. 

11  Hatfield  MS.  108,  f.  22,  holograph  report  to  the  Council;  State  Papers,  Dom., 
Jac.  I,  x.  no.  81.     The  puritan  source  and  the  official  report  agree  in  this  case. 

,2  All  from  a  puritan  source,  State  Papers,  Dom.,  x.  no.  81. 

13  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Jac.  I,  xii.  no.  68. 

14  Hatfield  MS.  104,  f.  30,  holograph  report  of  the  bishop  to  the  council. 

15  Lambeth  MS.  445,  f.  424. 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  and  his  visitors.  A  careful 
examination  however  of  the  record  of  the  visitation  as  preserved  in 
Bancroft's  official  register  at  Lambeth  palace  shows  only  eight  de- 
privations for  the  whole  province  of  Canterbury,  six  of  which  were 
in  the  diocese  of  Chichester  and  have  already  been  counted  in  the 
figures  above  given.  The  bishop  of  Chichester  died  before  depriv- 
ing the  puritans,  and  the  archbishop  took  the  final  steps  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see.  In  all  Bancroft  made  fifty-two  institutions,  of 
which  eight  were  due  to  deprivation,  one  to  cession,  twelve  to 
resignation,  twenty  to  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  and  eleven  were 
because  the  cure  was  vacant.  Even  had  the  whole  fifty-two  been 
deprivations  no  such  total  would  have  been  reached  as  has  been 
asserted.  A  further  tabulation  of  the  institutions  at  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  Peterborough,  and  Canterbury  for  the  years  1600  to  1610 
shows  that  no  other  total  than  sixty  deprivations  is  consistent  with 
the  general  status  of  ecclesiastical  administration.  The  majority 
of  all  the  institutions  were  made  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
previous  incumbent,  and  if  the  forty-one  institutions  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich,  which  included  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
had  been  caused  by  the  deprivation  of  the  minister,  the  number 
would  still  be  nine  short  of  the  number  of  ministers  who  the 
puritans  claimed  were  deprived  in  Suffolk  alone. 

Again  it  might  be  possible  that  the  total  of  300  deprived  was 
obtained  by  the  pressure  put  upon  ministers  to  resign  or  cede  their 
benefices,  so  that  the  effect  of  deprivation  was  produced  without 
the  formal  act.16  But  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  resigna- 
tions was  large  during  the  years  1605  and  1606,  especially  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Peterborough,  it  showed  only  a  slight  increase  over  the  years 
which  preceded  and  followed;  and  unless  the  process  of  virtual 
removal  was  begun  before  the  issue  of  the  Canons  and  continued 
after  1605,  as  no  one  has  yet  affirmed,  the  theory  must  be  rejected. 
The  number  of  resignations,  cessions,  and  the  like  seems  to  be 
plainly  due  to  the  attempt  to  exchange  benefices  held  in  plurality 
between  the  clergymen  of  different  dioceses  so  as  to  lessen  the 
scandal  of  non-residence.  Another  conjecture  proved  illusory. 
The  records  contain  a  number  of  entries  of  institutions  where  no 
reason  is  assigned  for  the  vacancy  of  the  benefice.  Might  it  not  be 
true  that  the  bishop,  eager  to  conceal  the  actual  figures,  had  chosen 
this  method  of  suppressing  them  ?  The  largest  number  of  unex- 
plained entries  at  Norwich  however  occurred  during  the  years 
1603  and  1607,  when  the  bishop  could  not  have  had  any  such  in- 
tention, and  in  the  years  1605  and  1606  only  one  and  two  entries  re- 

16  Only  two  cases  are  forthcoming,  and  these  are  far  from  clear.  Thomas  Hieron, 
of  Marlowe  Magna,  Bucks,  resigned  in  1604,  and  John  Spicer.  of  Coginshoe,  North- 
amptonshire, ceded  his  benefice  26  October  1608.  Both  these  men  very  likely  were 
puritans,  but  the  dates  of  their  cessions  will  not  serve  to  support  the  argument. 
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spectively  out  of  forty  and  forty-one  were  unaccounted  for.  Besides, 
if  a  large  number  of  men  had  been  suddenly  deprived  and  their 
benefices  filled  with  others  more  conformable,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  general  total  of  institutions  in  those  years  greatly 
exceeding  the  normal  sum.  Yet  there  were  thirty-nine  institutions 
in  Norwich  in  1603  and  forty-nine  in  1607,  the  difference  in  the 
total  being  accounted  for  apparently  by  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  deaths — thirty  in  1607  against  sixteen  in  1605.  On  all  these 
grounds  (which  are  supported  by  the  figures  of  most  of  the  other 
dioceses)  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  given 
by  the  archbishop  to  Yelverton  and  to  Spottiswood  were  essentially 
correct. 

Undoubtedly  the  whole  body  of  puritan  ministers  felt  them- 
selves in  danger  of  deprivation,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  figure 
300  may  be  interpreted  as  designating  the  number  who  feared 
deprivation.  Nevertheless  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  whole  300 
were  not  even  suspended,  much  less  deprived  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  conformed.  We  know  that 
out  of  forty-three  puritans  in  Essex  who  at  first  stood  out  stoutly 
thirty- two  had  been  induced  by  the  bishop  to  conform  as  early  as 
December  1604.17  The  bishop  of  Peterborough  wrote  to  the  privy 
council  that  he  had  persuaded  as  many  to  conform  as  he  had 
deprived — fifteen — and  this  too  in  a  diocese  which  was  supposed  to 
contain  more  obstinate  and  '  wilful '  puritans  than  any  other  in 
England.18  Almost  all  the  bishops  sent  up  to  London  similar 
reports  of  conversions,  but  failed  to  give  figures.  We  shall  not  be 
far  astray  perhaps  if  we  place  the  number  suspended  or  silenced  in 
some  degree  for  more  or  less  than  a  year  at  about  one  hundred,  or 
one-third  of  the  number  threatened.  This  leaves  us  a  good  margin 
for  error. 

Still  more  pregnant  evidence  that  there  was  no  wholesale  sus- 
pension or  deprivation  of  the  puritans  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
churchwardens  continued  after  the  year  1605  as  before  to  present 
large  numbers  of  ministers  for  not  wearing  the  surplice  and  for 
distinctive  puritan  practices  of  various  sorts.  Despite  the  pro- 
testations of  the  love  which  the  congregations  bore  the  deprived 
ministers  that  come  to  us  from  the  puritan  literature,  we  find  the 
people,  and  even  the  churchwardens,  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
presenting  them  to  the  bishop  for  the  very  offences  which  had 
caused  their  deprivation.  The  churchwardens  of  Travel],  Gibson, 
Greenwood,  Allen,  Chalenor,  Cutbert,  Smart,  Swett,  Hulse,  Sher- 

17  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Jac.  I,  x.  no.  81.  This  is  a  puritan  account.  A  sample  of  the 
rumours  afloat  appears  in  the  newsletter  in  Hatfield  MS.  104,  f.  19,  stating  that  the 
bishop  of  Norwich  had  deprived  thirty  in  Suffolk.  If  this  was  done  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  there  should  be  no  trace  of  it  in  the  records. 

18  Hatfield  MS.  104,  f.  30. 
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man,  and  others  reported  at  the  visitation  of  1605  that  '  their  late 
minister  continues  still  unconformed  and  disobedient  to  the  laws 
ecclesiastical  of  this  realme.'  Those  ministers  who  preached  after 
their  suspension  were  by  their  own  wardens  brought  to  book  with 
the  laymen  who  had  supported  them.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
pressure  of  the  hierarchy  could  ever  have  secured  such  present- 
ments had  the  churchwardens  and  the  great  majority  of  the  parish 
been  really  of  that  frame  of  mind  which  has  been  attributed  to 
them.  The  men  who  were  not  deprived  but  still  continued  non- 
conformable  shared  this  treatment.  John  Knewstubbs,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  puritans  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  and  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  respected  puritans  in  the  country,  neither 
conformed  nor  was  deprived.  '  I  am  to  entreat  you  to  provide  for 
Mr.  Knewstubbs,  yf  you  may,'  wrote  Bedell  to  Ward  on  26  November 
1604,  '  any  young  man  that  would  be  his  curate  to  teach  in  his 
parish  that  would  weare  the  Surplice.' 19  But  in  1605  the  church- 
wardens of  Cockfield  presented  to  the  bishop  '  John  Knewstubbes, 
for  not  wearing  the  surplesse  nor  useth  the  signe  of  the  crosse.' 
At  Watford,  Hertfordshire,  was  beneficed  an  ardent  non-conformist, 
Anthony  Watson,  whose  churchwardens  agreed  with  his  views,  but 
whose  congregation  did  not.  The  latter  informed  the  archdeacon 
in  1597  that  Watson  *  hath  not  worn  the  surplesse  :  he  hath 
omitted  the  cross  in  baptism :  and  he  administers  the  com- 
munion to  the  people  standing.'  Yet  Watson  was  not  deprived 
then,  nor  in  1605,  though  he  and  his  churchwardens  were  at 
various  times  reprimanded  and  compelled  to  do  penance.  In  1606 
the  wardens  reported  that  he  had  *  provided  his  habit  according 
to  the  Canon,'  but  his  people  took  a  different  view  and  presented 
him  *  for  not  wearing  his  surpless  always,  for  not  having  a  cloke 
with  sleeves,  and  for  not  having  a  square  cap.'20  Similar  com- 
plaints were  registered  against  most  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk 
ministers  whose  names  we  know. 

Moreover  we  have  in  the  diary  of  Adam  Winthrop,  a  stout 
puritan,21  and  the  father  of  that  great  non-conformist  John  Win- 
throp, the  second  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
the  record  of  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  a  man  who  lived  in  just 
that  part  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  where  the  puritan  classes  had 
chiefly  flourished, -and  where  the  names  of  the  ministers  are  for 
the  most  part  known  to  us.  His  diary  is  complete  for  the  years 
1604  to  1610,  but  he  records  no  widespread  feeling  of  alarm  over 
the  contemplated  loss  of  the  preachers  he  listened  to  so  gladly, 
no  lament  over  their  removal  or  over  the  cruel  treatment  they 

19  Bodl.  Libr.,  Tanner  MS.  75,  f.  129.     The  quotations  for  which  no  references  are 
given  come  from  the  visitation  records  of  the  various  dioceses. 

20  Visitation  records  preserved  at  St.  Albans. 

21  Printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  i.  405-439. 
It  covers  the  years  1595  to  1621. 
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endured.  Instead  we  learn  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Knewstubbs,  Mr.  Eogers,  Mr.  Bird,  or  Mr.  Culverwell — the 
most  notable  puritans  of  the  county — as  visiting  preachers.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been  ignorant  of  any  considerable 
agitation  among  the  people  over  the  distress  of  their  clergy,  or  that 
he  would  have  failed  to  record  it.  Had  these  men  been  silenced, 
suspended,  or  deprived  they  could  not  have  continued  to  preach 
undisturbed  all  through  the  years  following  1605,  nor  had  they 
lacked  a  cure  could  they  have  been  regularly  presented  to  the 
bishop  for  their  non-conformity.  The  bishop  too  apparently  took 
no  notice  of  these  frequent  presentments,  which  would  certainly 
have  provided  him  with  sufficient  cause  for  the  deprivation  of  any 
of  these  non-conformists  at  any  time  if  he  had  really  desired  to 
proceed  against  them. 

If  only  sixty  were  deprived  and  a  hundred  suspended,  silenced, 
and  admonished  out  of  about  three  hundred  ministers,  the  bishops 
could  hardly  be  charged  with  carrying  matters  to  an  extreme. 
Moreover  the  treatment  of  the  men  who  were  deprived  seems  to 
have  been  lenient.  On  12  March  1605  the  archbishop  directed  all 
the  bishops  to  arrange  matters  with  the  next  incumbent 

that  the  party  so  deprived  may  have  two  or  three  months  liberty  to 
remain  still  in  the  parsonage  or  vicarage  house,  if  he  have  no  other  of 
his  own :  that  so  he  may  have  that  time  to  provide  for  himself,  and  not 
be  thrust  out  into  the  streets  upon  a  sudden.' 22 

Fuller  tells  a  story  of  Bancroft  which  he  affirms  he  had  from  the 
minister  concerned.23  This  man  went  to  the  archbishop  privately 
and  told  him  that 

it  went  against  his  conscience  to  conform,  being  then  ready  to  be 
deprived.  Which  way  saith  the  archbishop  will  you  live  if  put  out  of 
your  benefice  ?  The  other  answered,  he  had  no  way  but  to  goe  a  begging 
and  to  put  himselfe  on  Divine  Providence.  Not  that  (saith  the  arch- 
bishop) you  shall  not  need  to  doe,  but  come  to  me,  and  I  will  take  order 
for  your  maintenance. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln  wrote : 

It  is  a  greate  greife  to  us  all  (if  ther  were  any  other  remedie)  to 
remoue  them  from  theire  Lyvinges,  by  reason  whereof  theire  wyves  and 
children,  whoe  haue  geuen  noe  cause  of  offence,  nether  yet  are  hable  to 
shift  for  themselves,  shold  be  distressed.24 

At  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  deprived  were  at  once  re- 
admitted, showing  either  that  they  conformed  or  that  the  bishop 
was  lenient  enough,  having  satisfied  policy  by  demonstrating  his 
ability  and  will  to  deprive  them,  to  be  content  with  half-assent. 
Bobert  Travell  and  Thomas  Gibson  were  deprived  by  the  bishop 

22  Edward  Cardwell,  Documentary  Annals,  ii.  101,  Oxford,  1844. 

23  Church  History,  book  x.  p.  57. 

24  Hatfield  MS.  110,  f.  74,  12  April  1605. 
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of  Peterborough  and  readmitted  on  the  very  same  day.25  On 
1  February  George  Pike,  the  vicar  of  Dunnington,  had  been 
deprived  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  on  14  March  inducted  a 
mew  incumbent.  But  on  29  March  we  find  '  George  Pike,  M.A., 
lately  vicar  of  Donington,  in  Com :  Lincoln :  admitted  preacher,' 
and  on  15  May  we  read  of  his  readmission  to  his  benefice.  Thomas 
Forman,  rector  of  Cotes  Parva,  was  sequestrated  on  26  April  and 
reinstated  on  24  May ;  but  Anthony  Nutter,  deprived  in  February 
1604-5,  waited  till  September  1606  for  his  reappointment.  Among 
all  the  puritans  none  had  been  more  notoriously  disobedient 
than  Arthur  Hildersham.  He  had  been  proceeded  against  by  the 
government  as  early  as  1590,  and  since  then  had  been  constantly  in 
difficulty.  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  disseminating  the 
Millenary  Petition  and  by  attempting  to  collect  signatures  to  other 
petitions.  If  there  was  any  man  in  England  who  had  no  reason 
to  expect  leniency  it  was  he.  He  was  silenced  by  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  December,  suspended  in  February,  and  later  in  the  year 
was  deprived.  Yet  the  very  next  year  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield  allowed  him  to  preach  in  a  sort  of  prophecy  in  Kepton 
in  Derbyshire  and  Burton-upon-Trent  in  Staffordshire,  and  the 
year  1608  found  him  once  more  in  his  own  pulpit  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche.26  Alexander  Cooke  had  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
put  a  curb  into  Bancroft's  jaws.  He  had  already  been  in  prison 
and  had  been  rigidly  examined  by  the  civil  authorities  for  that 
speech;  he  had  interviewed  the  king  and  had  apparently  tried 
to  give  James  his  honest  opinion  of  him.  In  1605  he  was  more 
obstinate  than  before,  and  was  accordingly  deprived.  By  1606 
however  he  had  been  restored,  and  to  our  surprise  we  learn  from 
the  visitation  books  of  that  year  that  he  had  '  provided  his  habit 
according  to  the  Canon.'  John  Harrison  of  Histon,  Cambridge- 
shire, was  about  to  be  deprived,  and  sentence  in  fact  was  on  the 
point  of  being  pronounced  when  it  was  recalled.27 

One  of  the  chief  puritans  in  Essex,  Bichard  Bogers,  a  man 
whom  Adam  Winthrop  listened  to  with  approval,  was  threatened 
with  deprivation,  but  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  Lord  Knollys. 
'  It  greatly  troubles  me,'  he  wrote,  '  that  after  labouring  betwixt 
thirty  and  forty  years  in  the  ministry,  I  am  now  accounted  un- 
worthy to  preach.'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  temporarily 
suspended  for  on  30  May  1606  he  entered  in  his  diary  : 

if  I  preach  no  more,  I  heartily  thank  God  for  my  liberty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  this  year  and  a  half  and  I  hope  with  some  fruit.  The 
bishop  has  been  my  friend. 

23  The  dates  in  the  Institution  Book  are  30  April  and  26  June  respectively. 

26  This  account  of  episcopal  clemency  comes  from  a  puritan  book,  Brook's  Lives 
of  the  Puritans,  ii.  382,  London,  1813. 

27  Cooper,  Athenae  Cantabrigienses,  ii.  477. 
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On  2  April  1607  he  recorded  the 

painful  news  of  our  Bishop  Vaughan's  death,  who  for  28  months  being  all 
the  time  he  continued,  permitted  all  the  godly  ministers  to  live  peaceably 
and  to  enjoy  liberty  in  their  ministry.28 

Elizabeth  Mountagu  was  very  loath  to  present  any  one  to  a  benefice 
from  which  a  puritan  had  been  deprived  until  he  had  time  to  con- 
sider his  position  ;  and  so,  having  waited  until  her  right  of  presenta- 
tion had  nearly  expired,  she  sent  word  to  the  bishop  of  her  desires, 
who  at  once  resigned  to  her  his  own  right  of  presentation  which 
would  supersede  hers.29  Mr.  Collins  wrote  to  John  Coke,  a  puritan 
gentleman : 

the  bishop  of  Hereford  has  not  taken  away  my  letters  of  orders,  he  has 
only  hindered  my  ministry  in  his  diocese.  ...  I  pray  you  be  my  remem- 
brancer for  what  liberty  in  the  ministry  may  be  had  above  with  the 
archbishop.30 

One  good  lady,  Sarah  Venables,  was  so  much  touched  at  the 
thought  of  the  needs  of  the  deprived  ministers  that  she  bequeathed 
all  her  property  for  a  fund  to  be  administered  in  their  behalf,  and 
we  do  not  hear  that  the  archbishop  gave  her  relatives  any  coun- 
tenance in  their  attempt  to  set  aside  the  will.31 

Yet,  while  we  hold  that  not  very  many  were  suspended  or 
deprived,  that  many  conformed,  and  many  remained  in  the  church 
without  either  conforming  or  suffering  deprivation,  and  that  those 
who  were  proceeded  against  received  merciful  and  lenient  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  it  may  still  be  argued  that 
Bancroft  excluded  from  the  church  or  threw  into  opposition  that 
great  moderate  wing  of  the  puritan  party  which  contained  the 
element  best  worth  keeping  in  the  established  church.  This 
contention  assumes  in  the  first  place  that  the  puritans  were  not 
only  very  numerous,  but  were  also  the  cream  of  the  English  clergy 
both  for  piety  and  learning,  and  that  they  possessed  the  heartfelt 
allegiance  of  at  least  a  large  majority  of  the  English  people.  It 
implies  the  presence  in  the  situation  of  factors  which  would  have 
been  of  crucial  importance  had  they  existed,  but  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  present.  Not  only  were 
the  puritan  clergy  few  in  numbers,  and  by  no  means  highly 
educated  as  a  party,32  but  the  men  deprived  and  suspended  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  the  very  best  of  the  puritans.     The  names  of 

28  Printed  from  a  manuscript  diary  by  Brook,  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  233. 

29  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  on  the  Beaulieu  MSS.,  p.  46. 

30  Ibid.  Report  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Earl  Cowper,  i.  63  (January  1606-7). 

31  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Jac.  I,  37,  no.  113 ;  45,  no.  147. 

32  The  statements  in  what  follows  seem  to  be  quite  as  well  demonstrated  as  those 
for  which  evidence  has  been  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article.  The  writer  hopes 
to  substantiate  them  in  his  forthcoming  life  of  Archbishop  Bancroft. 
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Travell,  Gibson,  Allen,  Chalenor,  Cutbert,  Smart,  Swett,  Hulse, 
Sherman,  Cooke,  Euddiard,  Baldock,  Eidout,  Wood,  all  of  whom 
were  deprived,  would  not  be  known  to  us  were  it  not  for  the  books 
of  institutions  and  what  little  we  can  glean  from  the  visitation 
records.  They  were  not  the  leaders,  nor  the  writers  of  books,  nor 
the  men  of  greatest  learning.  In  truth  the  bishops  were  careful 
not  to  deprive  the  most  prominent  in  order  that  the  list  of 
martyrs  might  have  as  few  imposing  qualities  as  possible.  The 
men  who  suffered  were,  in  the  main,  the  rashest  and  least  com- 
mendable of  the  extreme  party.  Of  the  great  majority  against 
whom  he  proceeded  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  wrote  to  the  privy 
council : 

the  rest  by  me  suspended  are  jurats  and  mercinarye  readers.  The  most 
of  them  haue  taken  no  degree  of  schooles,  some  are  Batchelers  of  art, 
very  few  masters  of  Arts,  but  all  extremely  willfull  and  contemptuous.33 

While  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  bishop's  natural 
bias,  and  a  little  more  for  his  temper  after  dealing  with  these 
exceedingly  troublesome  men,  his  statement  is  valuable  because  it 
tallies  with  the  facts  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  actual  cases 
we  can  examine.  On  the  other  hand  Eaignolds  conformed,  but 
in  a  vigorous  and  courageous  letter  to  Bancroft  refused  to  sub- 
scribe ;  and  yet  he  was  not  molested.  Nor  was  Knewstubbs 
troubled,  and  even  Chaderton,  although  he  felt  himself  threatened 
at  one  time,  retained  his  mastership  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Ward,  Bedell,  Sparke,  Feilde,  Downame,  and  Harrison 
were  not  molested. 

If  the  view  that  the  expulsion  of  the  puritans  injured  the 
church  rests  upon  the  premiss  that  they  were  a  vital  part  of  it, 
it  rests  even  more  upon  their  quitting  it :  this  they  certainly  did 
not  do.  Indeed  there  are  few  facts  of  puritan  history  attested  by 
more  evidence  than  the  reluctance  of  these  men  to  leave  a  church 
which  none  of  them  in  their  hearts  were  able  fully  to  approve. 
Every  petition,  every  attempt  at  legal  obstruction,  every  essay  to 
prolong  the  time  of  probation,  only  gave  additional  testimony  to 
this.  And  they  did  not  go.  Most  of  the  leaders  were  not  driven 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  consciences,  and  other  men  made  use 
of  casuistry  in  order  to  satisfy  the  bishop  without  really  promising 
what  he  wished.34  Henry  Jacob  published  a  book,  was  compelled 
by  the  government  to  retract  certain  expressions  in  it,  and  ended 
his  retractation  with  the  words,  '  Howsoever  I  will  airways  heerafter 
behave  myselfe  quietly  and  as  one  carefull  of  the  Churches  peace, 
God  assisting  me.'     On  its  face  this  was  a  promise  to  do  what  the 

33  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  Cranbourne  (Salisbury),  16  February  1604-5,  Hatfield 
MS.  104,  f.  30,  holograph. 

34  So  much  must  be  owned  in  fairness  to  the  catholics  and  to  the  bishops. 
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government  thought  necessary  for  the  church's  peace,  and  it  was 
so  understood.  What  Jacob  took  it  to  mean  appears  sufficiently 
from  a  copy  which  he  retained  and  underneath  which  he  wrote : 
*  I  will  allwayes  heerafter  behave  myself  quietly  which  also  I  have  don 
allwayes  heertofore,  I  praise  God.'  Yet  he  signed  that  recantation 
because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  authorities  as  to  what 
peaceable  behaviour  was.35 

When  Bedell  was  summoned  before  the  bishop's  chancellor  at 
Norwich  and  was  urged  to  subscribe,  he  replied  that  he  had  already 
done  so  years  before  and 

had  not  revolted  from  yt,  that  I  was  conformable  as  much  as  by  law  I 
was  bounde :  that  he  had  no  more  reason  to  urge  me  to  subscribe  than 
any  minister  in  ye  diocesse.36 

He  received  a  respite  of  nearly  two  months,  although  he  frankly 
told  the  official  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  he  should  then  be  urged 
to  subscribe  more  than  at  that  very  moment.  As  he  explained  to 
Ward,  '  I  refused  not  (nor  doe  not)  the  thing,  but  to  do  yt  upon  his 
urging  besides  law,  etc'  He  himself  was  willing  enough  to 
subscribe,  '  notwithstanding,  I  haue  yet  forborne,  least  I  should 
preiudice  others  by  my  president  that  perhaps  are  not  of  that  indif- 
ferency  in  thes  matters  with  myselfe ' ;  and  he  begs  Ward  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  proper  clerical  cap  and  hood  with  which  the  chan- 
cellor would  be  satisfied.  '  It  is  in  truth,'  John  Eaignolds  wrote  to 
Bancroft,  '  the  care  of  conscience  before  God,  as  well  as  the  creditt 
before  men,  that  moveth  me,  which  yielded  willingly  to  conformity, 
not  to  yield  to  subscription.' 37  *  By  continual  wearing  of  Cap  and 
Surplice  (which  I  never  have  refused),'  wrote  Eaignolds  to  the  earl 
of  Pembroke, 

I  do  show  I  think  them  indifferent  and  lawful  to  be  worn.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  the  Cross  I  say  after  Baptisme  with  the  Signification  and  Sense 
alone  in  which  our  Gratious  King  requireth  it,  I  have  rather  wisht  men 
to  yield  unto  for  obedience  then  to  leave  their  charge.' 38 

It  seems  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  which 
their  actions  would  have  upon  others  far  more  than  their  own  per- 
sonal disapproval  of  conformity  or  subscription  kept  the  leaders 
and  the  men  of  learning  and  piety  from  yielding.  Bedell  expressed 
great  surprise  on  hearing  from  Ward  that  Chaderton  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  office,  '  mervayling  the  more  thereat,  yf  as  you  say  he 
doth  hold  these  matters  indifferent  and  standeth  only  upon  the 

35  Lambeth  MS.,  113,  f.  243,  4  April  1605,  holograph.  The  italics  are  mine.  This 
fell  into  the  archbishop's  hands  when  Jacob's  papers  were  seized,  and  of  course  influ- 
enced his  attitude  toward  the  party. 

36  Tanner  MS.  75,  f.  132  a,  11  March  1604/5,  holograph. 

37  Lambeth  MS.  929,  f.  121,  5  August  1605,  holograph. 

38  Ibid.  2  September  1604,  holograph. 
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offence  '  to  other  weaker  than  he.  This  seemed  to  Bedell  a  slender 
reason 

to  say  nothing  that  when  the  greatest  part  ys  likely  to  be  more  offended 
yf  these  thinges  be  equall,  and  those  that  haue  sufficient  reason  shewed 
and  will  still  persist  are  me  thinckes  no  more  to  be  tolerated  (?)  in  their 
dislike  then  Brownists.39 

Burgess,  a  learned  man  and  leader  of  the  party  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  resisted  every  effort  of  the  bishop  to  convert  him,  and 
was  finally  deprived  and  went  into  exile.  He  wrote  however  and 
signed  on  another  occasion  a  submission,  meant  only  for  the  eyes 
of  the  council : 

I  doe  hould  and  am  persuaded  of  the  crosse  in  baptisme  and  the 
surpless  that,  as  our  church  useth  them,  they  bee  not  unlawfull  though 
in  some  men  and  places  inexpedient.  .  .  .  For  the  subscription  of  the 
articles  of  '62,40  as  the  law  requireth  it  and  to  his  majesties  supremacie, 
I  approve  it  without  any  ecception  or  qualification  :  and  touchinge  the 
third  article  about  the  booke  of  common  prayer  and  booke  of  ordination, 
doe  houlde,  that  however  they  haue  some  thinges  in  them  which  cannot 
singly  be  allowed,  as  false  translations,  etc.,  yet  considered  in  the  purpose 
and  entention  of  the  churche  of  England  and  reduced  to  the  proportions 
and  doctrines  which  it  publiquely  professethe,  they  contayne  nothing 
contrary  to  the  woorde  of  god.41 

Of  all  these  men  of  some  eminence  Burgess  was  the  only  one 
who  suffered  at  the  bishops'  hands ;  yet  years  after  he  became  a 
good  churchman,  held  a  prebend  in  Lichfield  cathedral,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  by  command  of  Charles  I.  Ward  remained  master  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  became  Lady  Margaret  professor 
of  divinity,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  authorised  version, 
and  even  lived  to  be  chaplain  to  James  I  and  an  ardent  opponent 
of  Laud  and  Arminianism.  Both  Baignolds  and  Chaderton  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  translation  of  King  James's  Bible.  Bedell 
journeyed  in  1607  to  Italy,  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Paolo 
Sarpi,was  afterwards  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1623,  and 
died  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  valiantly  striving  to  introduce 
Laud's  reforms  into  the  Irish  church.  Thomas  Sparke,  one  of  the 
puritan  advocates  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  termed  by  the 
king  a  '  great  nonconformist  and  a  pillar  of  puritanism,'  had  so  much 
impressed  James  that  the  king  himself  laboured  to  convince  him  of 
his  errors,  and  actually  succeeded,  for  as  a  dialectician  and  theo- 
logian James  had  few  equals.  Sparke  proclaimed  his  change  of 
mind  publicly  and  issued  a  book  entitled  A  Brotherly  Persuasion 
to  Unity  and  Uniformity  in  Judgment  and  Practice. 

39  Tanner  MS.  75,  f.  130,  holograph. 

40  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  1562  . 

41  '  Mr.  John  Burgess,  his  profession,'  State  Papers,  Dom.  Jac.  I,  VIII.  no.  86,. 
original,  signed. 
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There  were  no  doubt  many  men  of  moderate  puritan  leanings 
whose  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  George  Downame.  He  had 
kept  himself  aloof  from  the  discussions  about  discipline  because  he 
saw  that  the  result  must  be 

either  the  disgrace  of  my  ministrie  among  the  forwarde  sort,  if  I  resolved 
as  now  I  knowe  I  should  haue  done,  or  the  ouerthrowe  of  my  ministerie 
if  I  should  stand  for  that  discipline.  Thus  was  I  content  to  remaine  in 
suspense.  .  .  .  But  when  of  late  yeares  the  case  was  so  altered  with 
the  time  that  a  necessitie  was  imposed,  not  onely  to  resolue,  but  also  to 
prof  esse  my  resolution  on  the  one  part :  and  it  was  now  expected,  that 
I  should  inf  orme  not  onely  myself  but  some  others  also  what  way  to  take  : 
I  did  then  seriously  enter  into  the  studie  of  these  things.  Perhaps  with 
another  mind  then  some  others  haue  done,  and  therefore  with  other 
successe.  I  considered  with  myself,  that  this  Church  of  England, 
wherein  I  was  called  to  be  a  minister,  did  hold  and  professe  all  sub- 
stantiall  points  of  diuinity  as  soundly  as  any  church  in  the  world,  none 
excepted  neither  in  this  age  nor  in  the  primitiue  times  of  the  church. 
And  secondly  that  it  hath  the  testimonie  of  all  other  true  churches. 
Thirdly  that  in  it  the  means  of  saluation  are  ordinarily  and  plentifully 
to  be  had.  And  therefore  to  make  separation  from  it,  I  tooke  to  be 
schismaticall  and  damnable  presumption.  And  as  touching  myself, 
I  considered  that  being  in  the  ministerie,  necessitie  is  laide  upon  me,  and 
woe  bee  unto  mee,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospell.  Wherefore,  I  must  con- 
fesse,  I  studied  the  controuersies  wherein  the  policie  of  our  church  is 
called  into  question,  as  one  who  meant  if  hee  were  not  conuicted  with 
euidence  of  truth,  to  bee  as  it  were  the  respondent,  resoluing  not  to 
leaue  my  standing  wherein  God  had  placed  mee,  unlesse  by  force  of 
argument,  I  were  remooued:  Whereas  others,  hauing  (as  it  seemeth) 
beene  out  of  loue  with  our  Church-discipline  before,  and  in  affection 
wholly  alienated  from  our  Church's  gouernours,  haue  studied  these  things 
as  opponents  and  plaintiffes.  And  therefore  hauing  sought  a  knot  as  it 
were  in  euerie  bulrush,  and  strained  at  euerie  gnatte,  they  haue  picked  so 
many  quarrels  against  the  Church,  and  by  consequent,  against  their  owne 
ministerie,  as  that  by  their  opposition,  the  Church  is  depriued  of  their 
ministerie  and  themselues  of  the  imployment  of  their  giftes,  they  suffer- 
ing .  .  .  their  places  either  to  be  destitue,  or  to  be  occupied  with  such 
as  they  account  unprofitable  ministers  rather  then  they  wil  embrace, 
nay  rather  than  they  wil  without  preiudice  and  partiality  read,  what 
is  truly  said  for  the  defence  of  our  Church.  But  to  return  to  my- 
selfe :  when  with  this  resolution  (which  I  am  persuaded  ought  to  be  in 
the  like  case)  I  had  studied  some,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
treatises  on  both  sides,  I  found  on  the  one  side,  certaine  places  of 
Scripture  drawne  as  it  were  by  the  necke  to  that  side,  a  few  stragling 
sentences  quoted  out  of  the  Fathers,  and  as  it  were  with  oares  wherried 
by  these  men  (looking  as  one  would  thinke  the  other  waie)  against  the  full 
streame  of  Antiquitie  :  some  pretie  speeches  and  wittie  proofes,  which 
notwithstanding  were  .  .  .  meere  colours  rather  than  sound  argu 
ments.  .  .  .  Now  the  arguments  which  perswaded  me  I  haue  here  set 
downe  .  .  . 
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He  proceeds  to  take  up  at  great  length  what  can  be  said  in  defence 
of  episcopacy.42 

The  defection  of  such  men  as  Sparke  and  Downame  was 
naturally  treated  by  the  more  extreme  puritans  as  rank  apostasy, 
the  selling  of  their  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Whatever  was 
its  cause,  the  fact  is  for  us  profoundly  significant.  In  several  well- 
attested  cases  of  puritan  leaders  the  effect  of  the  deprivations  was 
to  draw  them  into  the  established  church,  not  to  drive  them  out  of 
it.  They  came  in  moreover,  not  with  declarations  that  they  did  so 
upon  compulsion  and  against  their  more  mature  convictions,but  with 
open  protestations  of  allegiance  and  with  statements  of  their  con- 
viction that  the  position  which  the  church  had  assumed  was  not 
only  expedient  but  consonant  with  scripture.  Nor  did  the  majority 
of  the  radicals  leave  the  church :  they  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
the  new  session  of  parliament,  began  preparing  anew  their  petitions 
and  their  measures  for  rendering  the  episcopal  position  untenable. 
While  the  party  had  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  and  had  suffered 
numerous  and  serious  defections,  it  had  by  no  means  given  up  hope 
of  making  good  eventually  their  claim  to  remain  within  the  church 
without  conforming  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops. 

Eoland  G.  Usher. 

42  A  Sermon  defending  the  Honourable  Function  of  Bishops,  1608,  preface. 
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The  Relations  between  England  and 
Germany,  1 660-1 688 

IF  it  is  true  that  the  English  Interregnum  contributed  to  retard 
the  development  of  the  technique  of  foreign  relations,  the 
Restoration  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  up  for  the  disad- 
vantage. An  appropriate  arrangement  of  the  diplomatic  service 
was  one  of  the  many  questions  which  the  government  of  the  later 
Stuarts  left  unsolved.  At  a  time  when  France  was  teaching  the 
other  European  nations  to  make  an  efficient  diplomacy  the  chief 
factor-  in  national  progress,  Charles  II  had  only  one  standing 
representative  of  the  highest  rank — namely  at  Constantinople,  and 
that  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  Turkey  Company,  which  shared 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  embassy.  All  the  rest  of  diplomatic 
business  was  carried  on  either  by  permanent  or  more  frequently 
by  extraordinary  representatives  of  a  lower  class.1  The  whole 
annual  expense  on  foreign  service  is  taken  by  Macaulay 2  to  have 
been  not  much  above  20,000Z.  The  insufficiency  of  their  establish- 
ment was  indeed  sometimes  felt  very  strongly  by  English  diplo- 
matists, the  more  so  as  even  their  actual  allowances  were  very  seldom 
paid  as  they  were  due.  When  Lord  Carlingford  went  on  his  great 
mission  to  Vienna  in  1666,  which  was  to  be  decisive  for  the  future 
relations  to  the  emperor,  he  was  only  made  envoy  extraordinary. 
In  vain  he  hinted  for  a  long  time  in  his  reports  at  the  desirability 
of  a  higher  dignity,  since  the  Venetian  ambassador  had  refused  to 
pay  the  usual  first  call  upon  him.  He  was  made  ambassador  when 
his  negotiations  had  come  to  a  stand,  and  it  availed  him  nothing. 
When  the  Vienna  court  went  into  mourning  for  a  time,  his  position 
became  still  worse.  He  had  not  the  means  to  alter  his  equipage, 
and  was  forced  to  keep  at  home  and  in  bed  under  pretence  of 
gout.  And  for  his  mere  sustenance  he  had  to  draw  on  other 
people's  credit.3    Sir  Thomas  Higgons  and  the  garter  king  of  arms, 

1  Cp.  O.  Krauske,  Die  Entwickelung  der  stdndigen  Diplomatic  vom  15.  Jahrhundert 
bis  zu  den  Beschliissen  von  1815-18  in  Schmoller's  Staats-  und  Sozialwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen,  vol.  iii.,  1885,  p.  165.  The  two  principal  ranks  were  (1)  that  of  ambas- 
sador and  (2)  that  below  the  ambassador,  the  latter  gradually  divided  into  (a)  envoys, 
the  newest  but  highest  character,  (b)  residents,  and  (c)  agents,  the  oldest  but  lowest 
office. 

"  Hist,  of  Engl.  i.  150. 

3  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  Empire,  11 ;  Carlingford's  letters  of  17  June 
26  January,  6  and  14  January  1666. 
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who  invested  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  the  garter  in  1669,  received 
an  allowance  of  3Z.  and  30s.  respectively.4  A  post  which  required 
constant  attention,  though  scarcely  any  display,  was  that  of  agent 
to  the  German  Hanse  Towns.  Here  again  the  support  of  private 
enterprise  was  relied  upon.  The  English  resident  at  Hamburg 
usually  held  the  deputy-governorship  of  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  there,  as  indeed  the  care  of  their  commercial  interests 
was  his  main  charge.  From  the  government  Sir  William  Swan, 
who  became  resident  in  1663,  had  only  20s.  a  day ;  but  having 
been  '  forced  to  sell  what  he  had  and  contract  many  debts  besides,' 
he  petitioned  successfully  for  a  salary  of  21.  per  diem  in  October 
1666,  and  even  that  had  to  be  raised  to  3/.  in  December  1672.5 

Of  course  allowance  for  extraordinary  expenses  was  granted  to 
diplomatic  officers,  and  under  the  circumstances  a  large  use  was 
made  of  this  mode  of  payment.  A  principal  item  in  the  bills  of 
extraordinaries  was  always  the  expenses  incurred  by  residents  and 
agents  in  forwarding  the  political  news  of  their  own  and  of  the 
neighbouring  parts.  Naturally  their  reports  to  the  secretaries  of 
state  belonged  to  their  ordinary  service.  But  for  sending  on  other 
correspondence,  or  for  supplying  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  news- 
letter office 6  they  reasonably  expected  special  reimbursement.  Hence 
Swan  complained  to  Williamson  on  22  February  1668  : 

I  fynde  that  Mr.  Secretary  Morice  thincks  my  account  for  postedgse 
too  lardge  .  .  .  doe  me  a  kindnesse  in  letting  him  know  that  all  your 
pacquets  which  you  send  for  these  parts  and  which  you  receave  from 
hence  come  and  goe  under  covert  to  me. 

Swan's  successor,  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  asked  of  Sunderland  on 
19/29  December  1679  an  annual  allowance  of  150Z.  for  postage  of 
all  letters  going  through  his  hands.  Under  James  II  an  attempt 
was  made  to  set  a  limit  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign 
ministers,  and  in  1687  they  were  by  royal  order  restricted  to  50/.  a 
quarter.7 

The  department  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  government  had  not 
developed  into  a  separate  board.  In  fact  their  administration 
was  as  disjointed  as  it  could  be,  several  secretaries  of  state  being 
entrusted  with  parts  of  it.  At  the  Eestoration  the  '  provinces  '  of 
foreign  policy  were  divided  between  Nicholas  and  Morice.  Nicholas 
directed  the  relations  to  Spain,  Flanders,  Italy  and  Savoy,  the 
emperor  and  the  catholic  princes  of  Germany,  Turkey,  Barbary, 
and  the  Indies ;  Morice  those  to  Portugal  (because  the  Portuguese 

4  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  States,  58. 

5  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  Hanse  Towns,  11. 

6  Letters  of  Williamson,  ed.  W.  D.  Christie  (Camden  Soc,  1874),  app. ;  cp.  Swan 
to  Williamson,  5  October  1667  :  '  Your  weekly  Extracts  and  Gazetts  come  ordinarily 
to  my  hands,  in  return  of  which  I  doe  send  you  what  these  parts  afforde.' 

7  Letterbook  of  Sir  George  Etheredge,  then  resident  at  Katisbon,  Brit.  Mus.,  Add. 
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ambassador  objected  to  Nicholas  as  'too  much  a  Spaniard'), 
France,  the  protestant  German  states,  Switzerland,  the  Ehenish 
provinces,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Eussia  and  Poland,  and  the 
Hanse  Towns.  When  Arlington  succeeded  Nicholas  in  1662  he 
took  over  Portugal  and  France  from  Morice  and  gave  him  the  German 
catholics  instead.  This  arrangement  of  the  '  northern '  and 
4  southern '  provinces  probably  remained  practically  unaltered 
under  Williamson  and  Sunderland,  who  followed  Arlington  in  1674 
and  1679,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  under  Trevor,  Coventry,  Jenkins, 
and  Sunderland,  who  took  Morice's  place  successively  in  1668, 1672, 
1680,  and  1681,8  although  the  division  cannot  have  prevented  a 
frequent  participation  of  one  secretary  in  his  colleague's  work, 
since  both  Arlington  and  Williamson  are  found  regularly  corre- 
sponding with  Germany. 

In  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany  at  the  Bestora- 
tion  there  was  only  one  department  in  which  the  material  interests 
of  the  English  nation  supplied  a  basis  which  necessarily  deter- 
mined the  policy  of  the  government.  The  trade  of  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  to  and  from  the  German  Hanse  Towns, 
chiefly  to  Hamburg,  formed  the  only  considerable  commercial 
connexion  between  the  two  countries.  England's  attitude  towards 
the  rest  of  Germany  was  more  or  less  left  to  the  combinations  of 
the  moment,  and  was  indeed  very  often  kept  a  blank  to  be  filled  by 
the  writing  of  chance.  It  was  a  circumstance  of  great  consequence 
at  the  Eestoration  that  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Germany,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  had  just  then  reason  to  seek  Charles  II' s 
friendship.  His  relations  to  Holland  were  strained  to  the  last 
degree.  It  still  refused  the  settlement  of  the  old  '  Hofyser '  debt 
contracted  by  Brandenburg  with  the  States  in  the  time  of  the 
quarrel  about  the  succession  of  Julich  and  Cleve.  Under  pretence 
of  this  claim  the  States  kept  from   him   his   Cleve  fortresses — 

MS.  11513,  p.  175  b  ;  letter  of  Middleton,  11  February  1687  ;  compare  also  Etheredge's 
bills  of  extraordinaries  on  p.  187  b  : — 

*  From  30  August  1685  to  11  February  1687  :—  £ 

Charges  for  a  privy  seal  and  receiving  moneys  from  the  Exchequer  29 

Journeys  and  service  in  Holland 10 

Mourning  for  the  Empress  Dowager 20 

Postage,  stationery,  copies,  translates 37 

Intelligence 44 

Treasury  fees  and  charges  for  receiving  money  from  the  Exchequer  24 

164 

•  From  11  February  to  30  August  1687  :—  £   s. 

Postage  and  stationery 713 

Intelligence 20    0 

Mourning  for  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  for  himself,  his  secretary, 

family,  and  coach 80    0 

£107  13' 
8  Cp.  the  note  in  the  marquis  of  Bath's  Coventry  Papers,  Hist.  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, iv.  230. 
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Emmerich,  Wesel,  Kees,  Orsoy,  Gennep,  Biirich,  and  Schenken- 
schanz.  And  the  death  of  Charles  IFs  sister,  Princess  Mary  of 
Orange,  in  1660,  had  again  raised  the  question  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  son,  the  young  Prince  William  of  Orange.  In  this  case  the 
elector  trusted  to  excite  Charles's  animosity  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  omnipotent  States  of  Holland,  and  so  to  win  his  assist- 
ance against  Holland  in  general. 

The  congratulatory  mission  of  Frederick  William's  equerry, 
Gerard  von  Pollnitz,  to  London  in  July  1660  could  not,  according 
to  custom,  formally  enter  upon  political  business.  But  early  in 
the  next  year  the  elector  sent  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank  and 
a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest  skill  for  this  purpose,  his  governor  of 
Cleve,  Prince  John  Maurice  of  Nassau- Siegen,  and  his  resident  at 
the  Hague,  Daniel  Weiman,  with  the  title  of  ambassadors.9  They 
had  secret  orders  10  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  the  king  and  the 
youngest  of  the  electress  of  Brandenburg's  sisters,  Princess  Mary 
of  Orange.  Charles  II  had  been  vainly  courting  in  his  exile  another 
of  the  princess  dowager's  daughters,  Henrietta  Catherine,  afterwards 
princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau.11  Now  he  did  not  like  to  expose  himself 
to  another  refusal,  nor  to  offend  his  French  mother  and  sister  by  a 
protestant  marriage.12  So  this  delicate  point  was  hardly  touched 
by  the  ambassadors.  In  the  political  negotiation  with  Clarendon, 
Albemarle,  Northumberland,  and  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  had 
been  appointed  commissioners  on  1/11  February  1661, 13  they  were 
more  successful.  First  an  agreement  on  the  Orange  guardianship 
was  reached.  The  ambassadors  found  it  impossible  to  withhold 
a  share  in  it  from  Charles  II  as  their  master  desired  to  do. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  to  fight  a  bitter  quarrel  with  his 
secret  council.14  The  necessity  of  a  simultaneous  treaty  with  the 
States  of  Holland  increased  the  difficulties,  but  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  won  the  States  retired.  The  final  settlement  of  17/27  May 
1661  constituted  the  dowager  princess  as  sole  acting  guardian  of  her 
grandson,  with  Charles  and  Frederick  William  as  her  assistants. 
As  to  a  further  political  alliance  between  England  and  Brandenburg, 
the  latter's  position  as  the  pillar  of  German  protestantism  and 
umpire  of  the  Baltic,  which  was  pointed  out  by  the  ambassadors,15 
cannot  but  have  impressed  the  government  of  Charles  II.  An 
offensive  alliance  against  Holland  the  elector  of  course  did  not  like 
to  propose.     His  aim  was  to  get  a  one-sided  promise  of  support, 

9  Cp.   their    instruction    dated    1    February,    Urkunden    und  Aktenstiicke  zur 
Geschichte  des  Grossen  Kurfiirsten,  ix.  (ed.  Th.  Hirsch,  1879),  p.  492. 

10  Of  the  same  date,  ibid.  p.  502. 

11  Cp.  Kleinschmidt  in  Mitteilungen  des  Vereins  filr  anhaltische  Geschichte  und 
Altertumskunde,  x.  94  ff. 

12  Clarendon,  Continuation,  pp.  152,  154. 

18  Urkunden  und  Aktenstiicke,  ix.  491.  M  Ibid.  pp.  534-55. 

15  Ibid.  p.  500. 
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such  as  England  had  recently  given  to  Denmark  in  the  treaty 
of  23  February  1661 . l,i  But  here,  too,  his  ambassadors  could  not  help 
making  concessions.  The  defensive  league  and  commercial  treaty 
which  they  concluded  on  20/30  July  1661,  was  ratified  by  the 
elector  on  10/20  October,  and  by  the  king  on  10/20  November  the 
same  year.  It  was  to  run  according  to  article  21  for  ten  years,  and 
in  article  6  engaged  Brandenburg  to  assist  England  at  least  in  the 
North  Sea  and  Baltic.  In  return  England  was  not  only  bound  by 
article  3  to  help  to  defend  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  the  marquisate 
of  Brandenburg  by  sea,  but  by  article  4  to  guarantee  by  all  means 
the  elector's  possessions  in  Jiilich  and  Cleve,  both  present  and 
future.  And  as  the  free  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion  in  the 
latter  had  been  the  cause  of  constant  quarrels  between  Frederick 
William  and  his  neighbour  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  it  was 
fortunate  that  Brandenburg 17  secured  by  article  5  English  protection 
for  protestantism  in  the  whole  of  the  Jiilich- Cleve  territories. 

The  commercial  part  of  the  treaty  began  by  establishing  in 
article  8  the  principle  of  free  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
which  in  articles  10-11  was  extended  to  friendly  visits  of  men-of-war. 
Articles  18-14  sought  to  prevent  reprisals  in  international  lawsuits 
by  providing  for  speedy  jurisdiction  in  loco  delicti  vel  contractus. 
Articles  15-17  and  19  regulated  the  restrictions  of  free  inter- 
course by  placing  Brandenburg  on  the  same  footing  as  Holland  and 
Denmark,  and  England  on  an  equal  footing  with  Holland.18  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  which  Brandenburg  received  in  the 
treaty,  England  was  not  playing  the  part  of  the  disinterested  pro- 
tector. In  the  view  of  the  English  statesmen  this  treaty  was  to  be  the 
basis  of  similar  combinations  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  Article  20 
obliged  the  elector  to  work  for  the  extension  of  the  alliance  to  other 
German  princes.  It  was  clear  that  England  intended  on  her  part 
to  use  them  as  active  forces  in  her  own  policy,  and  to  place  her 
influence  at  their  disposal.  Thus  England  was  very  unwilling  at 
first  to  run  present  risk  by  guaranteeing  to  Brandenburg  the  peace 
of  Oliva,  though  it  would  appear  to  be  merely  a  consequence  in- 
volved in  the  treaty.  It  was  believed  in  Brandenburg  that  the 
reason  was  personal,  and  that  Morice  delayed  the  business  because 
the  ambassadors  had  failed  to  bribe  him  as  they  did  his  colleague 
Nicholas.19  But  Christoph  von  Brandt,  who  had  been  appointed 
resident  for  Brandenburg  at  London  as  early  as  January  1660,  and 
who  after  the  return  of  Nassau  and  Weiman  was  charged  to  complete 

16  Urkunden  und  Aktenstiicke,  ix.  523. 

17  According  to  the  ambassadors'  additional  instructions  of  19  February,  ibid.  pp. 
507,  508. 

18  Moerner,  Kurbrandenburgs  Staatsvertrcige  1601-1700,  Berlin,  1867,  p.  254, 
where  Anglesey,  Holies,  Ashley,  Carteret,  and  the  secretaries  are  named  as  English 
commissioners. 

lu  Urkunden  und  Aktenstiicke,  ix.  711. 
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their  work,  soon  found  that  caution  and  reserve  were  the  real 
motives  of  England's  attitude.  Charles  II  delayed  to  promise 
assistance  against  Sweden  until  Clarendon  had  assured  himself 
that  there  was  no  imminent  need  of  it.20  In  1663  Brandt  repeatedly- 
complained  that  he  could  have  no  influence  at  the  English  court 
unless  he  were  able  to  satisfy  its  curiosity  about  his  master's 
negotiations  with  France.21  A  characteristic  which  predominated 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Eestoration  government  was  beginning 
to  take  form  and  to  manifest  itself :  England  could  take  the  lead, 
and  might  then  have  a  perfect  control  of  affairs,  or  else  she  might 
follow  the  lead  of  others,  and  must  in  that  case  leave  something 
to  the  discretion  of  others  ;  but  what  she  tried  all  along  was  to  iind 
an  impossible  compromise  and  to  make  others  act  at  her  own 
discretion.  That  most  foreign  powers  were  labouring  at  the  same 
hopeless  problem  could  be  no  excuse.  It  should  have  made  resolu- 
tion the  more  urgent. 

The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  war  in  1664  showed 
this  very  distinctly.  Brandt,  who  had  left  London  in  February  1664, 
returned  late  in  the  same  year  to  recommend  his  elector's  interests 
to  the  enemies  of  Holland.22  But  his  mention  of  the  Hofyser  debt 
case  on  21  September /l  October  1664  was  met  by  the  king  on 
28  December/ 7  January  with  a  reference  to  article  6  of  the  treaty  of 
1661. 23  And  though  England  could  hardly  pretend  to  be  on  the 
'defensive  against  Holland,  yet  the  casus  foederis  might  seem  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  English  troubles  in  the  North  Sea.  But 
how  could  England  expect  the  elector  to  interpret  his  duties  loyally, 
if  it  was  not  itself  ready  to  do  the  same  and  to  espouse  his  Cleve 
difficulties?  Thus  the  practical  consequences  which  should  have 
followed  this  alliance  were  again  stayed.  At  that  moment  the  only 
thing  Brandt  could  obtain  was  that  in  February  1665  England  at 
last  consented  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  Oliva,  which  had  now 
ceased  to  be  of  any  great  practical  value.24  It  so  happened  that 
Brandenburg  succeeded  in  arranging  its  own  affairs,  and  England 
had  once  more  to  seek  its  help  under  less  favourable  conditions. 
Frederick  William  on  his  own  account  came  to  an  understanding 
with  his  German  neighbours  Neuburg  and  Miinster,  so  that  in  their 
treaties  at  Dorsten  in  February  1665  even  the  question  of  Julich- 
Cleve  protestantism  was  settled  independently  of  England.25  And 
when  in  the  following  autumn  Holland  and  France  on  the  one  side, 
and  England  and  Sweden  on  the  other,  threatened  the  empire  with  the 


20  Brandt's  letter  of  19/29  September  1662,  ibid.  p.  700. 

21  Cp.  his  letters  of  1/10  April,  19/29  June,  17/27  July,  ibid.  706,  707. 

22  His  instructions  of  8/18  July  1664,  ibid.  xii.  (ed.  F.  Hirsch,  1892),  614,  615. 

23  Ibid.  pp.  617,  618  and  620,  621. 

24  Ibid.  p.  607,  note  3. 

25  M.  Philippson,  Der  Grosse  Kurfurst  (Berlin,  1897-1903),  ii.  51. 
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danger  of  foreign  sway,  Frederick  William's  court  at  Cleve  was  the 
centre  of  political  gravity,  holding  the  balance  between  the  fighting 
parties  and  shielding  the  national  independence  of  Germany. 

This  moment  originated  another  link  in  the  diplomatic  connex- 
ion between  England  and  Germany.  The  Koman  emperor  had 
long  been  left  out  of  consideration  by  Charles  IPs  government.  He 
had  nothing  to  offer,  and  in  1664  his  war  with  the  Turks  made  it 
undesirable  to  get  involved  in  his  concerns.  Indeed,  Brandt  wrote 
on  26  December  1663  : 

Ohne  dass  der  Geldmangel  hier  unbeschreiblich,  so  wird  man  dem 
tiirkischen  Kaiser  nicht  Ursache  geben  wollen,  die  englischen  Factoren 
von  Constantinopel,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Aleppo  etc.  zu  vertreiben,  weil 
solches  der  geradeste  Weg,  den  Hollandern  den  ganzen  asiatisclien 
Handel  allein  in  die  Hande  zu  spielen. 

And  in  Brandt's  last  audience  on  16  February  1664  Charles  II 
held  out  the  assistance  of  his  navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  all  his  expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
German  states.26  At  length  in  1665  England  approached  the 
head  of  the  empire.  It  is  on  record  that  the  impropriety  of  abrupt 
overtures  to  Vienna  was  duly  felt  by  the  English  politicians,  and  it 
is  highly  significant  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  should  have  en- 
couraged and  brought  about  the  step.27  The  traditional  situation 
in  European  politics  since  the  growth  of  the  French  power  was  the 
rivalry  between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Habsburg.  In  this 
rivalry  the  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  must  be  united, 
if  it  was  to  retain  its  position.  The  contemporaries  of  the  Restora- 
tion witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  weakening  of  the  tie  between 
the  two  branches  caused  by  the  increasing  inclination  of  Spain 
towards  France  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  by  its  engage- 
ment in  the  quarrel  with  Portugal,  The  political  timidity  which 
shrank  from  entirely  new  combinations  would  naturally  look  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Austrian  phalanx  as  the  necessary  basis  for 
any  action.  It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  this  regard  to  Spain 
at  the  court  of  Vienna  would  be  fatal  to  the  English  negotiations 
with  the  emperor.  Yet  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  Spain  that 
these  negotiations  began. 

Theobald  Taaffe,  earl  of  Carlingford,  was  instructed  on  22  August 
1665  for  what  was  nominally  a  complimentary  mission  to  Vienna. 
The  emperor  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
Infanta  Margaret  Theresa  and  his  victory  over  the  Turks  ;  he  was 
to  be  condoled  with  on  the  death  of  the  archduchess  of  Innsbruck. 
Politics  were  to  follow  in  the  second  line,  but  Carlingford  did  not 
take  with  him  a  ready-made  scheme  for  an  alliance.  His  course 
was  ordered  to  be  indirect ;   in  his  representations  he  was  to  dwell 

26  Urkunden  u.  Aktenstilcke,  ix.  708,  712. 

27  Memoirs  of  the  Taaffe  Family,  pp.  127  ff. 
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on  the  prospect  of  an  Anglo- Spanish  treaty  and  on  the  advantages 
which  Holland's  defeat  would  offer  to  the  emperor.28  On  his  way 
through  Germany  Carlingford  was  commissioned  to  find  out  in  the 
same  tentative  manner  the  attitude  of  the  most  important  German 
princes.29  He  saw  Philip  William  of  Neuburg  at  Bensberg  between 
1  and  4  October.  The  count  openly  declared  that  he  dared  not 
stir  without  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV,  to  whom  his  councillor, 
Baron  Lerodt,  had  gone  as  an  envoy.  Between  4  and  9  October 
Carlingford  was  with  the  elector  of  Cologne  at  Arnsberg.  All  he 
could  move  Maximilian  Henry  to  do  was  to  write  a  verbose  but 
empty  letter  to  the  king.  His  visit  to  the  English  ally,  the  bishop 
of  Minister,  in  his  camp  at  Meppen  between  10  and  26  October 
imbued  him  with  a  very  gloomy  view  of  that  prince's  position  and 
prospects.  The  dukes  Ernest  Augustus,  George  William,  and  John 
Frederick  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  on  whom  Carlingford  waited  at 
Iburg,  Celle,  and  Hanover,  between  26  October  and  5  November, 
referred  to  each  other,  to  Brandenburg,  and  to  Sweden  as  powers  to 
be  asked  for  their  opinion,  but  Carlingford  might  have  understood 
that  they  were  secretly  completing  an  alliance  with  Holland.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburg  was  equally  reserved,  and  would  not  promise 
anything  certain,  when  Carlingford  met  him  at  Hamm  on  10  Novem- 
ber, and  again  at  Lippstadt  about  23  November.  Of  Landgrave 
Ernest  of  Hesse-Cassel  the  envoy  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
November:  30 

He  is  willing  to  engage  for  the  King  but  will  expect  money,  if  any 
such  person  upon  such  terms  be  thought  useful,  this  man  has  reputation 
and  interest  enough,he  will  not  serve  by  any  commission  but  the  King's. 

With  each  of  these  German  states  the  question  in  reality  was  this  : 
whether  England  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  leading 
them,  and  nothing  could  come  of  declining  to  face  the  question  and 
to  answer  it.  The  last  of  the  princes  Carlingford  turned  to  was 
the  elector  of  Mainz.  But  John  Philip  wrote  to  Charles  II  on 
4  December  much  in  the  same  terms  as  his  brother  of  Cologne  had 
done. 

The  aspect  of  German  affairs  at  the  end  of  Carlingford's  diplo- 
matic journey  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  his  own  words  in  a 
letter  from  Frankfort  of  the  end  of  November.31  In  it  he  related  the 
bishop  of  Minister's  retreat  from  Friesland,  and  then  continued  : 

Nor  can  I  imagine  how  the  Bishop  can    either  provide  or  preserve 

28  Cp.  Memoirs,  pp.  31  ff. 

29  For  the  following,  see  the  Memoirs  of  the  Taaffe  Family  and  the  State  Papers, 
Foreign,  Germany,  States,  56 :  the  dates  here  given  are  N.S.  See  also  '  Charles  II 
and  the  Bishop  of  Minister  in  the  Anglo-Dutch  War  of  1666,'  ante,  vol.  xxi.  686  ff. 
October  1906. 

30  Memoirs,  p.  56. 

31  Ibid,  pp.  55,  56,  without  date,  but  dated  from  internal  evidence. 
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his  army  this  winter,  there  being  no  furage  in  his  own  country,  nor  can  he 
keep  the  field  against  the  French,  the  Dutch  and  the  Brunswick,  who  are 
ready  to  march  with  eighty  thousand  men,  and  were  you  punctual  in  pay- 
ment, which  the  reverend  complains  you  are  not  (it's  the  opinion  of  the 
Elector  of  Mayence),  that  money  would  not  preserve  him,  all  the  furage 
being  already  spent,  so  as  he  advises  the  endeavouring  a  peace  and  offers 
to  interest  himself  in  a  reconciliation  if  the  king  please ;  it  is  certain 
there  is  not  a  prince  in  Germany,  that  will  join  with  the  jBishop,  though 
many  wish  him  well  in  consideration  of  the  King  and  hatred  of  the 
Dutch,  so  as  if  you  cannot  persuade  the  King  of  Swede  to  oppose  the 
States,  it  is  impossible  the  Bishop  can  do  more  than  to  force  them  for 
some  time  to  keep  an  army,  which  infallibly  is  very  chargeable,  they 
have  already  given  a  houndred  thousand  pound  to  the  Brunswicks  and 
Waldeck  to  make  their  levies,  in  fine  if  you  will  not  or  cannot  make  a 
peace  there  is  no  way  to  engage  the  Emperor  or  any  one  else,  but  by 
making  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Spaniard,  in  that  case,  I 
believe,  many  may  concern  themselves. 

The  last  consideration,  the  necessity  of  parallel  action  at  Madrid 
and  Vienna,  was  the  keynote  of  Carlingford's  ensuing  negotiations. 
He  had  his  first  audience  at  the  emperor's  court  on  17/27  January 
1666,  and  he  soon  became  a,  persona  grata  there.  His  son  had  been 
serving  Leopold  I  as  a  page.  He  himself  pleased  the  aesthetic  and 
human  sense  of  the  monarch  by  his  noble  and  frank  manners. 
They  used  to  spend  whole  days  together  in  hunting.  From  Madrid, 
too,  his  important  mission  had  been  specially  recommended  to  the 
emperor's  care.32  Yet  to  his  conferences  with  Leopold's  com- 
missioners, the  almighty  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  the  old  Count 
Lamberg,  the  first  stop  was  put  by  the  attitude  of  Spain.  On 
3/13  February  Leopold  declared  to  Carlingford  that  he  wished  to 
treat  at  Vienna  both  his  own  and  the  Spanish  alliance  with 
England.  But  he  complained  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the 
Spanish  conditions.33  The  English  government  itself  now  began  to 
see  that  the  inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  Vienna  negotiations  only  meant 
delay.  Carlingford  prepared  himself  for  his  departure,  having, 
as  Arlington  wrote  to  him  on  16/26  February, '  sufficiently  per- 
formed His  Majesty's  compliments  and  done  the  bishop  of  Minister 
the  best  good  offices.' 34  *  As  for  the  prosecution  of  any  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  emperor,'  the  secretary  thought,  *  our  business 
with  Spain  are  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  My  Lord  Sandwich  being  not 
yet  gone  hence.'  Yet  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  English  diplo- 
matists in  the  Peninsula  looked  a  little  more  hopeful  Carlingford  was 
sent  orders  on  9/19  March 35  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Vienna.  In  the 
following  month  the  form  of  the  Anglo- Austrian  alliance  came  to 
be  discussed.     Carlingford  was  hampered  by  his  inability  to  make 

3?  y.  Pribram,  Privatbriefe  Kaiser  Leopold  I.  an  den  Graf  en  K.  E.  Potting,  1662- 
1673  (Wien,  1903-4),  i.  181,  note  1.  S3  Ibid.  i.  199. 

34  Memoirs,  p.  103.  85  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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definite  propositions,  and  actually  left  Vienna  under  the  pretence  of 
going  home  to  get  full  powers.36  At  Prague  however  new  com- 
mands reached  him  to  return  to  Vienna  without  such  powers.  He 
was  instructed  on  22  June/ 2  July  to  submit  all  Austrian  proposals 
first  to  the  government  at  home.  Leopold  offered  to  contract  a 
defensive,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  on  Flanders  even  an  offensive 
alliance.37  Carlingford  demanded  an  unconditional  offensive  league, 
or  at  least  the  promise  of  it  if  Spain  should  continue  to  hesitate.38 
One  feels  throughout  that  in  truth  England  had  no  more  desire  to 
take  resolute  measures  than  the  emperor  had,  though  perhaps 
Carlingford  personally  was  in  earnest  in  advancing  the  treaty  to 
the  best  of  his  diplomatic  skill.  The  whole  action  was  virtually 
cut  short  when  on  2/12  August  Leopold  wrote  to  Charles  II39 
announcing  the  mission  of  Baron  Francis  von  Lisola,  hitherto  his 
second  ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  London.  Lisola  was  the  most 
ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  the  boldest  of  Austrian  diplo- 
matists. He  could  be  expected  to  give  the  emperor's  policy  a  new 
and  decisive  turn.  That  such  a  turn  was  indeed  far  from  being 
Leopold's  mind  was  shown  in  this  very  letter,  where  he  assured 
Charles  of  his  further  good  offices  with  the  crown  of  Spain  as  a 
basis  to  Lisola's  success.  Anyhow,  Carlingford's  commission  drew 
to  a  practical  close  even  before  it  formally  expired.  He  obtained  his 
re-credentials  on  18  October  1666,40  and  at  parting  he  gave  and 
received  assurances  with  reference  to  Lisola  and  the  future  which 
sought  in  vain  to  veil  the  insignificance  of  his  own  work.41 

In  spite  of  the  discouragement  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  had 
given  to  Carlingford,  England  thought  it  worth  while  to  repeat  its 
overtures  to  him  in  a  more  direct  and  express  manner.  Late  in 
1665  Sir  Walter  Vane  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Cleve.  Like  that 
of  Carlingford,  his  mission  contained  in  itself  the  germ  of  its  failure. 
All  the  parts  of  his  instruction42  bore  a  belated  character  on  the 
face  of  them.  What  could  it  avail  now  again  to  point  to  the  casus 
foederis  ?  The  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  understanding  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  had  been  lost  when  Brandt  was  dis- 
missed. What  was  the  good  of  offering  now  to  back  Frederick 
William  and  the  house  of  Orange  against  Holland  and  to  guarantee 
him  against  Sweden  ?  After  the  elector  had  been  refused  these 
same  demands  two  years  earlier,  he  had  proved  able  to  look  after 
his  interests  independently,  and  was  now  actually  courted  by  the 
States-general  and  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Scandinavian  crown. 
And  why  should  he  seek  to  win  the  Brunswicks  and   Hesse  to 

36  Privatbriefe,  i.  216,  note  2. 

37  Carlingford's  letters  of  22  June/2  July  and  1/10  August  (State  Papers,  Foreign, 
Germany,  Empire,  11). 

38  Memoirs,  pp.  118  ff.,  and  Privatbriefe,  i.  257,  note  1. 

39  Memoirs,  pp.  133,  134.  40  Ibid.  p.  179. 

41  Privatbriefe,  i.  262,  note  2.  42  Brit.  Mus.  Stowe  MS.  191,  pp.  6  ff. 
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support  the  policy  of  England  when  he  could  unite  them  for  a 
national  policy  ?  Moreover,  the  moment  of  Vane's  arrival  at  Cleve 
on  30  November/ 9  December  1665  was  specially  unlucky.  The 
elector  was  highly  exasperated  against  England  by  a  commercial 
quarrel.  Two  Brandenburg  merchantmen,  the  *  Herzogtum  Cleve ' 
and  the  '  Grafschaft  Mark,'  had  been  arrested  at  Falmouth  in 
January  1665  as  carrying  Dutch  goods.  They  had  obtained  their 
release  in  April,  had  gone  to  Spain,  and  had  there  taken  in  some 
Flemish  goods.  On  repassing  the  English  coast  in  June  they  were 
again  stopped,  and  now  appealed  to  the  elector.  The  Brandenburg 
agent  Amadis  von  Wulffen,  whom  Brandt  had  left  behind  him  in 
London,  seems  to  have  proceeded  too  roughly  to  influence  the 
English  government  in  their  favour.  So  Frederick  William  had 
taken  to  reprisals.43  Vane  for  a  long  time  recommended  his 
government  to  facilitate  his  task  by  the  'seasonable  civility'  of 
restoring  the  ships,  and  declared  the  obstinacy  of  the  English 
to  be  a  principal  hindrance  to  the  elector's  politic  compliance. 
When  England  at  last  gave  way,  in  January  1666,  the  matter  was 
at  once  settled.44 

Vane  took  counsel  upon  his  proposals  with  President  Otto  von 
Schwerin  the  elder  and  Chancellor  Friedrich  von  Jena,  whom 
their  master  had  appointed  commissioners  for  the  purpose.  He 
wrote  to  Morice  on  8/18  December  1665  that  the  two  were 
divided  in  opinion,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Schwerin,  the  friend 
of  the  electress,  was  a  head  of  the  anti-French  party  which  Jena 
opposed.  But  this  difference  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  blind  them 
to  the  unfavourable  situation  of  England,  and  both  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  making  the  most  of  it.  They  recognised  the  weak  point 
of  England's  German  policy  at  once.  In  a  first  memorial  Vane 
tried  to  represent  the  bishop  of  Minister's  position  as  entirely 
dependent  on  Charles  II.  Their  reply  was  that  this  was  contra- 
dictory to  the  informations  they  had  received  from  Carlingford 
and  from  the  king  himself,  that  they  had  understood  the  bishop  to 
act  merely  with  the  approval  and  not  with  the  help  of  England. 
(5/15  December  1665). 45  It  is  indeed  probable  that  Charles  had 
at  first  avoided  to  state  the  case  clearly  to  the  German  princes. 
But  however  that  may  have  been,  it  was  precisely  this  uncertainty 
about  the  power  of  England  to  control  the  factors  its  policy 
employed  which  furnished  the  world  with  the  best  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  trust  that  policy  at  all.  That  is  why  Schwerin  and  Jena 
were,  or  pretended  to  be,  so  very  much  afraid  of  Munster's  religious 
designs.     On  the  whole  they  pronounced  a  new  alliance  to  be  un- 

43  Urkunden  und  Aktenstiicke,  xiii.  620,  623,  627,  and  Vane's  Letterbook,  Brit. 
Mus.,  Add.  MS.  16272,  pp.  13  ff.,  28. 

44  Letterbook,  pp.  19,  38  ff.,  84  ff. 

45  Urkunden  und  Aktenstiicke,  xi.  677,  678. 
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necessary  and  the  conjuncture  very  unfit  for  bringing  the  Orange 
claims  against  Holland  to  the  fore.  A  second  memorial  of 
7/17  December  1665  Vane  supported  on  his  own  account  by  an 
offer  of  subsidies,  first  of  30,000,  then  even  of  50,000  dollars  for 
an  attack  on  Holland  by  Brandenburg  with  7,000  foot  and  5,000 
horse.  Immediately  he  was  rebuked  by  his  government  for  ex- 
ceeding his  powers.  And  when  the  commissioners  on  22  De- 
cember/1 January  declared  themselves  unable  to  go  beyond  a 
neutral  attitude,  any  grant  was  scornfully  rejected  by  Morice  and 
Clarendon.  The  elector  wished  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
Vane  and  the  Dutch  envoy  at  his  court,  Beverlingen,  in  order  to 
act  as  mediator,  but  in  spite  of  Vane's  readiness  the  conference  did 
not  come  off.  For  a  moment  there  were  hopes  of  the  emperor's 
making  a  decisive  move  in  Flanders,  but  they  vanished  as  soon 
as  they  rose.  On  6/16  February  1666  Frederick  William  renewed 
his  defensive  league  with  Holland.  On  the  same  day  Vane  was  re- 
accredited  for  his  return  to  England.46 

With  him  went  the  elector's  secretary,  Luke  von  Achen,  to 
justify  his  master's  attitude.  His  mission  was  an  act  of  courtesy, 
and  the  proposition  he  brought  of  a  mediation  between  Holland  and 
England  might  have  seemed  to  deserve  the  latter's  attention.  But 
the  English  government  observed  with  anger  and  anxiety  the  effect 
that  the  influence  of  Brandenburg  produced  in  the  Dutch  scale, 
and  first  of  all  the  desertion  of  its  only  German  ally,  the  bishop  of 
Minister.  Achen  was  therefore  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  king  at  all,  but  left  London  on  7/17  March  1666  with  a  some- 
what questionable  assurance  from  the  chancellor,  that  the  elector 
would  have  served  his  own  advantage  better  by  joining  the  English 
side.47  The  question  of  the  mediation  had  scarcely  been  mentioned, 
yet  it  was  not  only  the  aim  of  Achen's  visit,  but  the  central  problem 
of  the  political  situation.  The  inclination  of  England  to  a  peace 
could  not  be  doubted.  It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  France  did 
not  obstruct  that  peace  as  such.  Everything  turned  on  what 
might  follow  the  peace.  The  formal  necessity  that  according  to 
the  diplomatic  custom  of  the  age  a  neutral  state  should  initiate  and 
superintend  the  agreement  between  the  parties  became  of  great 
material  importance,  because  it  would  determine  the  combinations 
of  the  future.  If  the  mediation  was  the  work  of  anti- French  in- 
fluence, France  must  suffer  from  this  ascendency.  Everyone  knew 
that  the  next  great  fight  would  be  one  between  those  old  rivals 
Bourbon  and  Habsburg  over  the  Spanish  succession.  The  way  in 
which  England  and  Holland  disengaged  themselves  from  the  old 
quarrel  would  decide  the  way  in  which  they  would  engage  in  the 
new  one.     Though  this  situation  was  perfectly  obvious,  the  chances 

46  Urkunden  und  Aktenstucke,  xi.  675-9  ;    Letterbook,  pp.  9  fif.,  19-22,  28,  68, 
70  ff.,  92  ff.  «  Urkunden  und  Aktenstiicke,  xii.  629,  630. 
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of  France  were  augmented  by  its  daring,  strong,  and  uniform  policy, 
while  those  of  its  adversaries  were  diminished  by  their  incapacity 
for  united  action  even  when  they  might  have  seen  their  way  clear 
before  them.  One  of  the  few  statesmen  bent  on  remedying  this 
fatal  disadvantage  was  then  in  England.  Lisola  arrived  in  London 
in  February  1666.  He  set  himself  at  once  to  the  work  of  mediation 
as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  all  ideas  of  alliance.  Brandenburg 
chimed  in  once  more  in  support  of  these  endeavours,  and  this  time 
with  better  result.  Again  Achen  came  over,  in  June  1666,  but  merely 
to  announce  another  negotiator  more  experienced  and  more  accept- 
able to  the  court  of  Charles  II,  namely  the  former  resident,  Christoph 
von  Brandt.  Once  more  Achen  had  to  be  satisfied  with  receiving 
an  audience  from  Clarendon  (3/13  July),  and  the  chancellor  is  said 
to  have  been  afterwards  reproached  with  his  arbitrariness  by  his 
enemies.     Yet  a  good  reception  was  promised  to  Brandt.48 

England's  chief  importance  at  the  time  consisted  in  its  freedom 
to  choose  between  the  French  and  the  anti-French  party.     But  it 
was  clear  which  way  the  bias  of  Charles  II's  opinions  pointed,  and 
that  bias  was  then  even  increased  by  the  French  sympathies  of 
the  chancellor.     The  source  of  both  was   probably  not  so  much 
personal   preoccupation    as    that   pervading   lack   of  independent 
resolution  and  action  which  characterises  the  English  policy  of 
that   day.      These  statesmen   did   not   by  any  means  delight   in 
subserviency  to  the  French  king,  but  the  impetuous  schemes  of  a 
Lisola  gave  them  much  greater  uneasiness.     Louis  XIV  demanded 
a  compliance  which  could  in  the  main  be  passive ;  the  enemies  of 
France  sought  to  press  England  into  the  compromising  and  danger- 
ous position  of   a  vanguard.     Thus  the  English   inclination  was 
rather  to  escape  the  one  suitor  than  to  accept  the  other.     Sweden, 
by  its  offer  of  mediation,  seemed  to  open  a  possibility  of  succeeding 
in  this  attempt.     It  is  probable  that  England  thought  of  moving 
Brandenburg  to  connive  at  this  evasion  of  the  issue,  and  therefore 
the  elector  proceeded  the  more  cautiously.     Brandt  was  instructed 
on  7/17  August  1666  no  longer  to  offer  Brandenburg's  mediation 
directly,  but  to  begin  by  proving  that  this  mediation  if  offered  would 
be  acceptable  and  disinterested.     And  he  even  received  a  special 
warning  against  the  common  designs  of  Sweden  and  England.     In 
the  first  audiences  he  had  on  5/15  and  8/18  October  at  the  English 
court  after  his  arrival  on  2/12  September,  Clarendon  and  the  king 
justified  those  suspicions  by  laying  repeated  stress  on  the  desira- 
bility of  a  good  understanding  between  Brandenburg  and  Sweden, 
though  Frederick  William  was  just  then  united  to  the  northern 
power  by  the  treaty  of  27  March/ 6  April  1666,  and  was  actually 
rendering  it  his  best  offices  in  its  contest  with  the  city  of  Bremen.49 

48  XJrkunden  und  AhtenstUcke,  xii.  631,  632,  636,  note  3. 

49  Philippson,  ii.92,  93. 
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Brandt's  reserve  kept  the  question  of  the  mediation  in  the  back- 
ground. 

But  about  the  same  time  Charles  IPs  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  said  to  the  emperor's  Spanish  ambassador, 
Count  Potting, 

que  le  roi  d'Angleterre  assurait,  qu'il  avait  la  paix  de  la  France  en 
ses  mains  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  lui  plairait,  et  que  la  France  lui  oftrait 
la  meme  ligue  qu'il  faisait  a  l'Espagne.50 

Here  the  essence  of  the  English  position  is  plainly  expressed.  It 
was  the  least  that  England  could  possibly  ask  of  the  anti-French 
powers  that  they  should  enter  into  some  sort  of  competition  with 
France  for  England's  favour.  As  it  was,  neither  the  feeble  con- 
servatism shown  by  the  emperor  nor  the  mixture  of  conceit  and 
weakness  exhibited  by  the  Spanish  government  was  able  to  impose 
on  Charles  II.  The  diplomatic  abilities  of  Lisola  were  needed  to 
secure  to  Leopold,  by  arrangement  with  the  other  mediators,  a 
share  in  the  mediation  between  England  and  the  States-general. 
From  April  to  August  1667  he  changed  his  residence  for  the 
Hague  and  Holland,  where  the  negotiations  of  peace  began.51 
Brandt  could  not  even  obtain  as  much  as  Lisola.  Brandenburg 
was  granted  a  place  in  the  conference  at  Breda,  but  not  a  formal 
mediatorship.  Brandt  and  Blaspeil,  Weiman's  successor  at  the 
Hague,  were  ordered  to  go  to  Breda.  Brandt  left  London  in  June 
1667.  But  before  they  were  ready  to  start  from  the  Hague,  peace 
between  England  and  Holland  was  concluded  on  31  July  1667,  and 
the  inclusion  of  Brandenburg  in  the  instrument  was  all  they  could 
effect  by  way  of  addition. 52 

In  the  meantime  the  long-expected  new  departure  in  European 
politics  had  taken  place.  By  a  monstrous  double  game  Louis  XIV 
had  frustrated  English  diplomacy  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  and 
separated  Spain  from  the  only  ally  which  was  at  present  available. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  rupture 
between  Portugal  and  Spain  quite  incurable  he  bound  Portugal  to 
France  by  the  offensive  alliance  of  1  March  1667,  and  declared 
war  against  Spain  on  8  May  following.  When  England  got  its 
hands  free  from  the  Dutch  war  there  was  no  anti-French  party 
which  Charles  could  have  joined.  Thus  it  implied  an  excess  of 
independence  and  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  Charles  not  to 
follow  the  example  of  Portugal,  and  to  keep  to  the  neutral  and 
mediatory  attitude  which  he,  like  Sweden  and  Holland,  had  adopted. 
Brandenburg,  though  it  had  been  slow  in  regard  to  the  treaty 

50  Mignet,  Negotiations  relatives  a  la  Succession  d'Esjoagne,  i.  493  :  letter  of  the 
archbishop  of  Embrun  to  Louis  XIV,  Madrid,  24  September  1666. 

51  Klopp,  Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart  (Wien,  1874),  i.  152-82. 
32  Urkunden  und  Aktenstiicke,  xii.  633-8,  656. 
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of  Breda,  had  withdrawn  its  envoy  too  early  in  another  respect. 
At  the  end  of  1667  English  affairs  took  a  very  fortunate  turn  for 
the  enemies  of  France.  A  corner-stone  of  French  sympathies 
was  removed  by  the  impeachment  and  flight  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon.  The  international  importance  of  the  event  appears 
from  Lisola's  contribution  to  it.53  Early  in  the  next  year  the 
triple  alliance  of  13  January  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
set  a  first  limit  to  Louis  XIVs  progress.  And  in  the  same  train  of 
occurrences  the  Portuguese  revolution,  aided  by  England  through 
its  envoy  Sir  Kobert  Southwell,  separated  that  country  again  from 
France.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Don  Pedro  after  the  deposition  of 
his  brother  Alfonso  VI  on  23  November  1667  was  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Spain  (3  February  1668)  .54 

It  was  not  so  much  the  peace  of  Breda  as  the  fact  that  the 
political  situation  was  becoming  adverse  to  France  which  moved 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  send  Brandt  back  to  England 
again  immediately  after  his  return  home.  Brandt's  instructions 
of  13/23  November  naturally  ordered  him  to  begin  his  new  nego- 
tiations by  congratulations  upon  the  peace,  but  at  the  same  time 
desired  information  about  the  real  relations  of  England  to  France. 
Just  at  this  time  Frederick  William  himself  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  Louis  XIV  (15  December  1667).  In  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Polish  succession,  which  then  formed  another  centre  of 
European  politics,  they  agreed  to  back  the  candidature  of  the  count 
palatine  of  Neuburg  against  that  of  the  emperor's  favourite,  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain.  Such  a  course  England  could  not  witness 
with  an  unfavourable  eye.  After  Brandt  had  again  settled  in 
London  in  January  1668,  one  of  Charles  II's  first  communications 
to  him  was  that  he  did  not  distrust  the  elector's  dealings  with 
France55  (10/20  February).  The  king  himself  was  asked  by  Philip 
William  of  Neuburg  on  4/14  February  to  take  part  in  diplomatic 
action  for  his  benefit,  and  the  Count  Palatine  had  reason  to  thank  him 
on  7/17  April  for  his  good  offices,  though  he  afterwards  could  not 
move  him  by  repeated  petitions  (6/16  August,  17/27  September, 
21/31  October)  to  send  a  minister  of  his  own  to  the  Polish  election 
diet  at  Cracow.56  But  while  England  thus  kept  its  policy  clear 
from  a  too  close  understanding  with  France,  Frederick  William 
could  not  help  softening  his  down  at  the  bidding  of  Louis  XIV. 
When  it  became  evident  that  England  wanted  the  elector  to  join 
the  triple  alliance,  Brandt  (according  to  an  order  of  his  government 
of  15/25  February)  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  effect  that  his 
master  would  prefer  the  part  of  a  mediator  at  the  peace  congress 

53  F.  Pribram,  Lisola  (Wien,  1894),  pp.  366-9. 

54  Cp.  T.  Carte's  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Portugal  (London,  1740), 

55  Urkunden  und  AktenstUcke,  xii.  657,  658,  661,  662. 
,56  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  States,  58. 
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of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (10/20  April).  Nor  was  Brandt  able  to  comply 
when  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  England  formed  the  design 
of  a  joint  guarantee  to  be  given  for  it  by  the  triple  alliance,  Spain, 
the  emperor,  and  Brandenburg  (6/16  May). 

He  left  England  in  September  without  having  reached  an  agree- 
ment, but  not  without  having  impressed  upon  his  government  the 
striking  statement  Arlington  had  made  to  him  of  England's  rights 
and  duties  as  umpire  of  the  present  political  conjuncture.57 

Frankreich  werde  man,  wenn  Colbert  komme,  zu  obligieren  suchen, 
Spanien  konnte  England  als  dem  schwacheren  Theile,  so  lange  es 
Frieden  hielte,  nicht  obliegen,  mit  Schweden  stande  es  besser  als  je  und 
er  ware  versichert,  dass  der  Eeichskanzler  nicht  das  umstossen  konnte, 
was  der  schwedische  Senat  mit  England  und  Holland  geschlossen,  Dane- 
mark  hatte  England  viel  zuwider  gethan,  man  wiirde  es  aber  um  Erhalt- 
ung  des  Friedens  nicht  rachen,  der  Konig  hoffte,  der  Kurfiirst  werde 
helfen,  dass  der  Zwist  wegen  der  erhohten  Zolle  abgethan  wiirde,  mit 
Holland  suchte  man  englischerseits  in  ewiger  Freundschaft  zu  bleiben, 
wenn  nur  die  Commercia  nicht  zu  neuen  Missverstandnissen  Anlass 
gaben,  er  hoffte,  der  Kurfiirst  werde  sich  bemiihen,  ein  gutes  Verhaltnis 
zwischen  beiden  Machten  zu  erhalten.  Alle  englische  reflexiones  auf 
Deutschland  gingen  dahin,  wie  man  mit  dem  Kaiser  und  dem  Kurfiirsten 
in  gutem  Vertrauen  leben  moge,  und  wiirde  man,  wenn  der  Kurfiirst  jetzt 
die  Garantie  mitbelieben  wollte,  desto  geneigter  sein,  die  zehnjahrige 
Allianz,  die  Prinz  Maurice  gemacht,  zu  verlangern  und  zu  vermehren. 

The  full  truth  of  this  statement  neither  could  even  realise  at  the 
time.  Since  his  secret  treaty  with  France  in  February  1668  the 
emperor  was  practically  eliminated  from  any  serious  coalition 
against  Louis  XIV,  with  whom  he  had  concerted  the  arrangement  of 
the  Spanish  succession  beforehand.  Considering  this,  the  efforts 
of  Lisola  for  his  master's  reception  into  the  triple  alliance  were  a 
melancholy  waste  of  power,  a  useless  expenditure  of  diplomatic 
activity  which  might  have  been  most  valuable  and  most  effective. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Lisola's  reports  to  Vienna  between  1668 
and  1671  seldom  reached  the  emperor's  person  and  were  frequently 
kept  back  by  Lobkowitz  and  Chancellor  Hocher.58 

Though  the  leading  motive  of  the  imperial  policy  was  then 
unknown,  its  effects  were  generally  felt.  Again,  therefore,  England 
had  to  reckon  with  the  single  states  if  it  expected  any  German 
support  to  the  policy  embodied  in  the  triple  alliance.  The  days  of 
Carlingford's  mission  seemed  to  be  revived.  Charles  II  tried  to 
win  the  elector  of  Saxony  by  investing  him  with  the  garter,  which 

57  Urkunden  und  Aktenstilcke,  xii.  663,  664,  671,  672 ;  relation  dated  18/28  May, 
1668. 
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he  was  reported  to  be  very  anxious  to  obtain.59  Sir  Thomas 
Higgons  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  the  garter  king  of  arms,  Sir 
Henry  St.  George,  were  despatched  to  Dresden  for  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony.  But  Higgons  also  received  a  diplomatic  mission,60 
namely,  to  express  to  John  George  II  the  expectation  that  he  would 
join  the  triple  alliance  as  a  union  of  protestants,  and  to  make 
inquiries  about  that  prince's  foreign  relations,  '  professing  the 
scope  of  all  ours  abroad  to  bee  the  cultivating  and  improving  the 
commerce  of  our  subjects  and  the  doing  all  good  offices  betwixt 
princes  and  states.'  The  investiture  took  place  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
23  April  1669.61  As  to  the  political  side  of  the  mission,  the  words 
which  Higgons  wrote  to  Arlington  from  Hamburg  on  his  way  back 
are  very  noteworthy : 

The  French  are  alarmed  at  the  King's  thus  sending  to  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire,  and  therefore  their  minister  endeavors  to  have  it  thought 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  will  not  hold,  and  that  there  is  that  greatness 
betwixt  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  France  that  they  do  not  feare  any- 
thing from  England.  And  certainly  My  Lord  there  cannot  anything  be 
devised  that  will  more  deter  the  Princes  of  Germany  from  entering  into 
the  Alliance  if  the  French  can  persuade  them  that  this  is  true.  For  as 
far  as  I  can  perceave  they  make  more  reckoning  here  of  the  King's  being 
in  this  Alliance  than  of  the  Swedes  and  Hollanders  both  together.62 

Everything  turned  on  the  question  whether  England  was  deter- 
mined to  act  up  to  such  an  estimate  or  no.  But  since  it  had 
sought  the  combination  of  the  triple  alliance  rather  as  a  shelter 
against  action  than  as  an  instrument  of  action,  England  was  not 
likely  to  lead  its  allies  on  to  further  activity. 

This  diplomatic  episode  in  electoral  Saxony  was  accompanied 
by  a  more  serious  negotiation  with  the  two  principal  powers  of  the 
Lower  Saxon  circle  of  the  empire,  Brandenburg  and  Brunswick.  It 
was  entrusted  to  Gabriel  Sylvius,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  formerly 
procureur  general  in  the  parliament  of  the  principality  of  Orange 
and  had  been  taken  over  from  the  service  of  the  dowager  princess  of 
Orange  into  that  of  England.  His  instructions  dated  November 
1668 63  were  as  usual  reserved,  and  mentioned  several  minor  matters, 
such  as  the  position  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Polish  interests 
of  Philip  William  of  Neuburg,  almost  more  carefully  than  the  main 
business.  This  was  to  be  approached  slowly  and  indirectly  after 
an  attentive  enquiry  into  the  chances  both  of  the  emperor  and 
Louis  XIV  at  the  dukes'  and  the  elector's  courts.     No  details  were 

59  State    Papers,    Foreign,    Germany,  Hanse    Towns,   11 ;    Swan  to  Arlington, 
20/30  October  1668. 

60  Brit.  Mus.,  Stowe  MS.  191,  6. 

61  Swan  to  Williamson,  5/15  April  1669,  I.e. 

w  30  April/10  May  1669  (State  Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  States,  58). 
63  Stowe  MS.  191,  5. 
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given  as  to  how  the  enlargement  of  the  triple  alliance  was  to  be 
effected.  The  conferences  which  Sylvius  was  to  hold  on  that  head 
with  Temple  and  with  De  Witt  cannot  have  had  results  of  any 
great  importance.  When  Sylvius  found  the  dukes  of  Liineburg 
willing  to  come  into  the  Hague  alliance,  he  was  at  once  obliged  to 
refer  them  to  Holland  for  the  execution  of  their  intention.  Their 
own  wishes  were  limited  to  the  demand  that  the  title  of  Highness 
should  be  given  to  them  in  return  for  that  of  Majesty  which  they 
gave  to  Charles  II.     Sylvius  was  very  hopeful : 

II  ne  tient  presentement  que  au  Eoy  d'auoir  un  grand  interest  dans 
lAllemagne  comme  il  a  fait  desja  un  grand  progres  dans  le  party  pro- 
testant,  qui  est  le  plus  puissant  et  le  plus  considerable  de  lEmpire  quand 
il  est  bien  uny,  je  suis  comme  asseure  quil  peut  achever  a  se  l'acquerir 
absolument  sans  que  cela  luy  couste  que  un  peu  de  ciuillite.64 

But  he  had  not  an  equally  easy  task  in  Brandenburg.  That  he 
should  take  the  Brunswicks  first  was  suggested  to  him  by  their 
geographical  position.  None  the  less  the  sensitive  ambition  of  the 
elector  Frederick  William  felt  this  very  natural  proceeding  as  a 
neglect.  When  Sylvius  reached  Berlin  the  elector  had  just  left  for 
his  northern  capital,  Konigsberg,  and  even  when  he  went  to  find 
him  there  this  trifling  reason  was  very  possibly  an  additional  diffi- 
culty in  his  way,  though  on  the  recommendation  of  the  princess 
palatine  Elizabeth  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  elector's  sister 
Dorothea  duchess  of  Courland.65  In  his  first  audiences  on  22  May/ 
1  June  and  7/17  June  1669  Sylvius  merely  delivered  Charles  IPs 
congratulations  upon  Frederick  William's  second  marriage,  with 
the  princess  Dorothea  of  Holstein  and  the  birth  of  a  son  by  her. 
The  diplomatic  conferences  with  President  Schwerin  Sylvius  opened 
cautiously  by  the  declaration  that  his  commission  was  not  to  con- 
clude anything,  but  to  clear  up  mutual  relations.  So  both  were 
comparatively  outspoken.  Sylvius  declared  that  the  great  surety  of 
the  present  English  policy  was  the  unpopularity  of  France  in  the 
country  and  in  parliament.  Schwerin  confessed  that  for  the  elector 
the  question  was  largely  one  of  advantages  and  subsidies,  that  he 
at  least  expected  complete  security  in  any  enterprise,  and,  above 
all,  the  communication  of  the  secret  articles  in  the  alliance.66 
When  on  29  June/ 9  July  Sylvius  asked  Arlington  for  his  revocation 
he  was 

tres  asseure  qui  si  les  conditions  sont  tant  soit  peu  raisonnables  quil 
[the  Elector]  sengagera  sans  difficulty  dans  le  party  de  la  triple  Alliance. 

64  Letters  to  Arlington,  Celle,  13/23  April,  and  Berlin,  15/25  May  1669  (State 
Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  States,  58). 

65  Letter  to  Arlington,  11/21  June  1669  (ubi  supra). 

66  Urkunden  und  Aktenstilcke,  xii.  672-4;  Pufendorf,  Gesta  Friderici  Guillelmi, 
xi.  74. 
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A  continuation  of  the  negotiation  at  London  and  the  Hague  was 
accordingly  agreed  upon. 

But  the  design  was  never  carried  out.  Its  object  ceased  to 
exist.  When  France  declared  that  its  intentions  with  regard  to 
Spain  were  peaceful,  it  was  at  once  master  of  the  situation.  The 
triple  alliance  collapsed.  One  by  one  hostile  and  neutral  powers 
came  over  to  Louis  XIV.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  January 
1670 "  Brandenburg  secretly  engaged  to  support  France  in  the 
Spanish  succession,  that  in  December  1671  the  emperor  renewed 
his  secret  partition- treaty  of  1668,  that  in  the  course  of  the  same 
two  years  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Cologne,  and  Minister,  came  to  more 
or  less  close  terms  with  Louis  XIV,  Charles  II' s  treaty  of  Dover 
rather  loses  the  monstrous  character  with  which  it  has  been  often 
reproached.  It  was  an  international  situation  of  the  strangest  kind 
to  which  Louis  XIV  was  reducing  Europe.  There  was  no  question 
of  a  strong  and  united  French  party,  nor  was  it  the  aim  of  French 
policy  to  create  such  a  party.  It  was  enough  if  any  combination 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  was  made  impossible  either  by 
mutual  expectation  or  by  mutual  distrust.  Action  France  reserved 
for  itself  alone.  That  was  the  true  greatness  of  its  policy  in  an  age 
when  it  had  almost  become  a  political  principle  to  wait  for  other 
powers  to  act  even  in  the  most  urgent  cases. 

Charles  II  afterwards  used  to  complain  that  he  had  in  vain 
tried  to  consult  with  his  relative  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  upon 
his  attitude  towards  France  before  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Dover. 
Overtures  made  through  his  cousin  Prince  Kupert,  and  through 
Downing,  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  had  never  been  answered  by 
Frederick, William.67  Charles  traced  the  growing  alienation  between 
England  and  Brandenburg  to  this  incident.  But  the  statement 
was  hardly  fair.  The  way  of  mere  deliberation  had  been  tried  and 
nothing  had  come  of  it.  Both  sides  must  have  known  perfectly 
well  which  way  the  tendencies  of  their  policy  were  leading  them. 
Both  laid  their  destinies  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  Yet  for  the 
moment  the  one  was  safer  there  than  the  other.  Brandenburg,  after 
all,  was  a  German  state,  and  many  of  its  interests  were  bound  up 
with  the  very  power  that  Louis  laboured  to  overthrow.  This  was 
at  once  clear  when  he  resumed  the  march  of  his  conquests  in  the 
Dutch  war  of  1672,  now  in  open  conjunction  with  England,  which 
had  hypnotised  itself  into  a  new  hatred  of  its  old  enemy  Holland. 
The  danger  for  the  States  was  infinitely  greater  than  in  1666,  when 
France  had  been  on  their  side.  All  probabilities  therefore  pointed 
to  the  repetition  in  a  stronger  form  of  the  German  protest  against 
the  danger.  Yet  the  part  which  Carlingford  had  played  was  now 
again  assigned  to  a  new  actor.     Sir  William  Lockhart  was  charged 

67  See  e.g.  Pufendorf,  xi.  74. 
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with  the  difficult  task  of  preventing  such  a  repetition.  Of  course 
everything  depended  on  the  support  which  France  would  give  to 
his  mission.  His  baits  to  the  German  princes,  his  promises  of 
security  to  neutrals,  and  subsidies  and  conquests  to  allies,  were 
meaningless  without  the  approval  of  Louis  XIV,  through  whom 
their  realisation  was  to  be  effected.  Lockhart  therefore  went  first 
to  Paris  to  concert  his  proceedings  with  the  French  government. 
At  Versailles  on  Sunday  24  March/ 3  April  he  spoke  in  public 
audience  to  the  French  king  and  in  private  conversations  to  the 
leading  statesmen  Pomponne,  Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Turenne. 
Three  days  later  he  wrote  to  Arlington, 

Upon  the  whole  your  lordship  will  perceave  that  they  inclyn  as  much  to 
draw  their  sword  as  their  purse,  and  wherein  their  offers  of  mony  may  fall 
short  of  those  made  by  the  Dutch  they  intend  to  eache  (eke)  it  out  with 
menace. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  his  German  journey  did  not  answer 
these  expectations.  Before  he  reached  his  first  destination  he  met 
at  Frankfort  the  marquis  of  St.  Geran  who  came  back  from  Berlin 
without  having  gained  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  either  by 
money 68  or  menaces.  Very  much  discouraged  Lockhart  proceeded 
on  his  way,  only  pour  m'en  retirer  le  plustost  que  me  sera  possible , 
as  he  intimated  to  Pomponne.  The  landgravine  of  Hesse,  who 
received  him  at  Cassel  on  12/22  April,  showed  herself  very  anxious 
about  the  protestant  cause,  and  professed  to  have  had  no  overtures 
yet  from  France,  but  many  from  the  States-general.  The  duke  of 
Hanover,  whom  Lockhart  saw  at  his  capital  on  17/27  April, 

was  sorry  he  cowld  not  in  this  juncture  witness  his  zeale  for  his  Majesties 
service  in  the  way  was  desyerd,  he  was  but  one  and  could  not  seperatte  from 
the  other  princes  of  the  Empyre,  which  he  as  well  as  others  was  both  by 
Oath  and  Interest  oblidgd  to  defend ;  for  his  part  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  assurances  I  had  given  him  that  nothing  in  prejudice  of  the  peace  of 
the  Empyre  was  intended,  but  he  neither  cowld  prevent  nor  remoove  the 
jealosyes  of  others. 

The  elector  Frederick  William  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
explain  so  much.  He  was  short  and  obscure  and  talked  about 
Sweden,  when  Lockhart,  in  the  name  of  Charles  II,  '  offered  to  be- 
come garranty  for  the  French.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lockhart  had 
audience  on  the  very  eve  of  the  alliance  which  the  elector  contracted 
on  26  April/ 6  May  1672  with  St.  Geran's  diplomatic  antagonist  the 
Dutch  minister  Amerongen.69  The  interests  of  Germany  began 
slowly  to  clash  with  those  of  France.      Lockhart's  presence  became 

68  He  was  said  to  have  spent  60,000  ducats  on  bribes  (Swan  to  Arlington,  6  May 
1672,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  Hanse  Towns,  11). 

69  Philippson,  ii.  262. 
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unnecessary.     He  returned  to  England  after  two  useless  visits  to 
Celle  and  Osnabriick  in  the  beginning  of  June.70 

By  that  time  the  hostility  of  France  against  the  German 
neighbours  of  Holland  was  decided.  Brandenburg  was  especially 
threatened  in  its  Cleve  possessions.  But  resistance  was  casual  and 
weak  as  long  as  the  head  of  the  empire  kept  aloof.  Suddenly 
however  the  emperor  too  seemed  to  remember  his  national  duties. 
On  13/23  June  he  took  the  side  of  Brandenburg  by  making  a  treaty 
for  the  defence  of  Cleve,  and  on  15/25  July  Lisola  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Holland  to  the  same  effect.71  This  remarkable  change  can 
hardly  be  satisfactorily  explained  without  regard  to  England.  It 
was  accomplished  at  the  moment  when  a  matrimonial  alliance 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  contracted  between  the  English  and 
the  Austrian  dynasties.  The  question  of  the  second  marriage  of 
Charles  II' s  brother  and  heir  apparent,  the  duke  of  York,  was 
under  discussion,  and  the  princess  who  had  been  selected  was  the 
archduchess  Claudia  Felicitas  of  Tirol.  As  early  as  in  the  summer 
of  1671  the  first  overtures  were  made  to  Lisola  by  the  duke  him- 
self, and  were  favourably  received  by  the  emperor's  council  of 
state.72  Most  probably  it  was  then  the  English  intention  to  bind 
the  emperor  to  the  Anglo-French  coalition.  Of  his  second  parti- 
tion-treaty with  Louis  XIV  England  was  perhaps  not  ignorant. 
None  the  less  it  entered  upon  the  negotiation  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  caution.  Its  first  step  was  meant  to  be  entirely  private, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  solemn  embassy  customary  on  such  occasions. 
An  Italian  diplomatist,  Sir  Bernard  Gascoign  (Guasconi),  who  had 
for  a  long  time  served  the  Stuarts  with  merit  and  discretion,  and 
was  moreover  personally  acquainted  with  the  empress  dowager,  was 
instructed  on  16/26  February  1672  for  this  preparatory  mission.73 
As  an  indication  that  political  considerations  were  but  of  secondary 
importance,  his  first  destination  was  Innsbruck,  the  court  of  the 
mother  of  Claudia  Felicitas,  the  archduchess  Anne.  With  her  the 
portion  and  estate  of  her  daughter  would  have  to  be  arranged,  and 
then,  after  the  emperor's  approval  had  been  obtained,  the  final  pro- 
visions of  the  marriage  would  be  made.  This  proceeding  did  not 
fail  to  excite  Leopold  I's  displeasure.  He  was  also  disappointed 
that  England  had  sent  a  foreigner  of  low  rank.  His  first  feeling 
certainly  was  that  his  position  as  the  head  of  his  dynasty  was  un- 
duly disregarded,  and  he  also  confessed  to  a  certain  distrust  of  the 
archduchess  Anne's  ambitions.  But  the  deeper  reason  for  his 
action  was  that  he  was  determined  to  turn  the  private  transaction 
to  a  political  account.     He  tried  to  find  difficulties,  such  as  the 

70  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  States,  59  :  Letters  of  Lockhart  to  Arlington 
27  March/6  April,  7/17  April,  12/22  April,  28  April/8  May,  3/13  May,  28  May/7  June 
1672. 

71  Klopp,  i.  306,  318,  319.  «  Ibid.  i.  350.  78  Stowe  MS.  191,  32 
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question  of  the  future  religion  of  Claudia  Felicitas,  and  the  claim 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  the  English  throne,  doubtless  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  concessions  and  to  demand  others  in  return. 
Again  his  view  was  directed  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  house  of 
Habsburg,  and  he  was  ready  to  take  the  advice  of  the  queen  regent 
of  Spain. 

The  Spanish  government  at  first  keenly  approved  of  the  English 
project,  as  both  the  English  and  the  imperial  ministers  at  Madrid, 
Sunderland  and  Potting,  were  assured.  But  before  Gascoign 
could  pass  from  Innsbruck  to  Vienna,  the  political  situation  had 
completely  altered.  England  appeared  on  the  stage  as  the  ally 
of  Louis  XIV  in  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  If  it  ever  had  been 
possible,  as  England  thought  it  was,  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
political  side  of  the  marriage  negotiation,  it  was  impossible  now. 
The  treaty  must  either  be  broken  off  or  it  must  in  its  turn  influence 
and  alter  the  international  situation.  Directly  after  Gascoign's  first 
audience  on  30  May/ 9  June  it  seemed  as  if  the  first  alternative 
would  happen.  Leopold  tried  to  keep  Gascoign  in  suspense  accord- 
ing to  the  habit  of  the  irresolute  Spanish  government.  Gascoign 
threatened  a  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  the  duchess  of 
Guise.  That  reminded  the  emperor  of  the  other  alternative.  On 
27  June/ 7  July  he  proposed  to  England  to  join  his  league  with 
Brandenburg  as  the  condition  of  continuing  Gascoign's  negotiation. 
England,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused.  But  in  the  letter  by 
which  Arlington  communicated  this  refusal  to  Gascoign  on  26  July/ 
5  August,  he  urged  him  to  bring  the  conferences  on  the  marriage 
to  a  definite  conclusion,  and  announced  the  coming  of  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  as  extraordinary  ambassador  in  case  of  success. 
Accordingly  on  22  September/ 2  October  the  draft  of  a  marriage 
treaty  was  agreed  upon  between  Gascoign  and  the  emperor.  The 
portion  was  to  be  70,000Z.  The  religious  freedom  which  Cathe- 
rine of  Braganza  enjoyed  was  promised  to  Claudia  Felicitas,  as 
indeed  Gascoign's  instructions  had  provided.  But  Gascoign  had 
somewhat  arbitrarily  consented  to  another  article,  which  was  less 
certain  to  get  the  sanction  of  his  government.  Leopold  had  com- 
prehended under  clause  25  his  political  expectations  from  the 
marriage :  renewal  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  inclusion  of  the 
emperor  in  the  peace  to  be  made  with  Holland  by  England, 
and  the  English  protection  of  the  imperial  territories  against  any 
attacks. 

Very  soon  Gascoign  learnt  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  On 
11/21  November  Arlington  rejected  in  the  king's  name  any  political 
clauses  in  the  marriage  contract,  and  declared  that  while  the  first 
two  demands  of  the  emperor  would  be  satisfied  by  English  policy 
without  any  positive  stipulations,  the  third  one  could  by  no  means 
be  granted.     Leopold  does  not  seem  to  have  insisted  firmly  on  his 
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point  throughout.  On  27  January/ 6  February  1673  Gascoign  was 
given  full  powers  to  sign  his  draft  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  the 
elimination  of  article  25.  England  ascribed  the  emperor's  obsti- 
nacy to  Spanish  influence,  and  hoped  to  decide  the  contest  by 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  court  of  Madrid  through  its 
minister  Godolphin.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  started  on  his 
embassy  to  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of  March  1673.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  throughout  Gascoign's  negotiation  the  parties  were 
striving  to  join  hands  in  the  very  current  of  necessities  which  drove 
them  past  each  other.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
unscrupulousness  of  England  would  have  led  the  emperor  off  the  new 
road  of  anti-French  policy,  just  as  the  hopes  of  an  English  alliance 
had  done  much  to  lead  him  to  it.  But  on  a  sudden  events  suggested 
to  Leopold  an  advantageous  solution  of  the  problem,  which  offered 
him  a  fair  way  of  drawing  back.  On  12/22  March  1673  the 
empress  Margaret  Theresa  died,  and  ere  long  Claudia  Felicitas  was 
chosen  to  fill  her  place.  For  a  moment  the  idea  of  a  new  English 
marriage  appeared :  the  duke  of  York  was  to  have  one  of  the 
emperor's  sisters.  Perhaps  the  project  originated  in  Gascoign's 
mind  from  a  natural  dislike  to  the  entire  failure  of  his  mission  ; 
perhaps  the  English  government;  would  not  carelessly  dismiss  the 
chance  of  a  connexion  with  the  house  of  Austria.  However  the 
duke  of  York  himself  protested  against  the  unworthiness  of  the 
shift,  and  Leopold  bluntly  described  it  as  a  '  paradoxum,'  showing 
his  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  such  a  connexion  with  England  at 
the  time.  But  the  momentary  complication  was  due  to  England 
itself.  When  Gascoign  took  his  leave  on  24  April/ 4  May,  the 
emperor  was  surely  right  in  applying  to  him  the  Spanish  proverb  : 
1  Los  desengaiios  se  toman,  no  se  dan '  (Disappointments  are  taken, 
not  given). 

The  course  of  the  marriage  negotiation  between  England  and 
the  emperor74  throws  some  light  also  on  the  relations  between 
England  and  Brandenburg  subsequent  to  Lockhart's  mission.  It 
helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  after  opposing  the  English  policy  the 
elector  Frederick  William  attempted  in  earnest  to  claim  the  support 
of  England  on  the  ground  of  the  treaty  of  1661,  though  that  treaty 
had  expired  in  1671  and  had  never  been  renewed.  Viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  simultaneous  efforts  of  Brandenburg's  new  ally,  the 
emperor,  to  draw  England  over  to  the  anti-French  side,  the  action 
of  Brandenburg  appears  as  part  of  the  same  diplomatic  movement. 
On  29  August/ 8  September  1672  the  French  minister  Vauguion 
delivered  at  Berlin  what  was  practically  a  declaration  of  war.     On 

74  On  the  whole,  see  Privatbriefe,  i.  220,  221,  233,  243,  244,  251,  263,  320,  324, 
327,  330 ;  Arlington's  letters  in  T.  Brown's  Miscellanea  Aulica  (London,  1702),  where 
there  is  also  a  curious  description  of  the  political  state  of  Germany,  drawn  up  by 
Gascoign  for  Charles  II,  but  full  of  mistakes  and  partiality  to  the  emperor. 
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31  August/ 10  September  the  elector  communicated  the  fact  to 
France's  ally  Charles  II  and  reminded  him  of  articles  3  and  4  of 
their  previous  treaty  as  giving  Brandenburg  a  right  to  England's 
assistance.  On  15/25  September  Lawrence  George  von  Crockow 
was  despatched  to  London  with  the  same  object  of  diverting  the 
English  policy.  Over  and  above  the  doubly  weak  argument  of 
England's  treaty  obligation  he  was  furnished  with  others  less 
formal  and  more  suited  to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  elector, 
says  Pufendorf,  hoped 

ab  hoc  [Carolo  II.]  rem  ita  temperandam,  ut  Belgae  quidem  ad  aequas 
conditiones  circa  nonnulla  compellantur,  non  tamen  penitus  in  ditionem 
redigantur  Kegis  potentissimi  [Ludovici  XIV.] 

It  was  impossible  for  Frederick  William  to  limit  his  political  out- 
look to  his  own  danger.  The  central  problem  of  the  Dutch  war 
could  not  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Accordingly,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  risk  of  the  absolute  preponderance  of  France,  especially  at 
sea,  was  put  forward  to  frighten  England,  while  on  the  other  the 
interests  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  adduced  as  recommending 
some  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the  republic. 

The  latter  reason  indeed  gained  strength  as  the  war  progressed. 
De  Witt's  oligarchy  was  overthrown,  and  the  nephew  of  Charles  II 
and  Frederick  William  was  established  in  power.  Upon  this  change 
was  based  an  impressive  memorial  in  which  Crockow  offered  his 
master's  mediation  to  Charles  II.  (31  October/ 10  November  1672). 
The  like  offer  was  made  by  the  Baron  von  Schonburg  on  behalf  of 
Mainz  and  other  German  princes  under  date  of  7/17  November. 
It  was  the  very  moment  when  the  emperor's  political  schemes  met 
with  the  decided  refusal  of  the  English  government.  Crockow  was  put 
off.  even  more  harshly.  On  13/23  November  he  received  an  answer 
full  of  indignant  reproaches  against  the  policy  of  Brandenburg,  which 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the  war  and 
the  delay  of  Holland's  yielding.  The  proposed  mediation  was 
scornfully  declined  as  a  disguised  arbitration,  and  the  mediation 
of  Sweden  accepted.  Before  Crockow  had  his  last  audience 
on  22  November/ 2  December,  Charles  II  wrote  to  the  elector  in 
a  tone  altogether  unheard  of  on  the  polite  stage  of  diplomatic 
intercourse.     He  said  of  Frederick  William's  demand  of  help  : 

Qualis  propositio  tarn  inaudita  nimirum  et  a  ratione  tarn  absona,  ut  earn 
vix  adhuc  credamus  a  Celsitudine  Vestra  Electorali  proficisci  potuisse. 

And  he  went  on  to  criticise  in  the  strongest  terms  the  elector's 
attitude  against  France  : 

si  lectus  ac  viotus  militibus  in  Ducatu  Clivensi  praebitus  odiosum  aggres- 
soris  titulum  Regi  Christianissimo  impingere  sumciat,  quo  tandem 
nomine  Celsitudo  Vestra  Electoralis  appellabitur  post  exercitus  sui 
-gressus  ac  grassationes  per  Terras  Trevirensem,  Moguntiacam,  Hassiacam, 
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Hannoveranam,  Coloniensem  etcetera  ubi  (nisi  nos  fama  multum  fefellit) 
duplo  plus  commeatus  acceptum  est  et  minus  argenti  relictum  quam  in 
terra  Clivensi  ? 

It  was  certainly  a  good  diplomatic  stroke  to  ignore  the  wider  rights 
of  national  defence  which  Louis  XIV  had  given  to  Brandenburg, 
and  to  treat  its  activity  merely  under  the  narrowest  aspect  of 
self-protection.  In  spite  of  its  impertinent  expression,  this  con- 
ception was  not  perhaps  without  influence  on  Brandenburg's  policy. 
When  after  the  failure  of  the  marriage  negotiation  the  emperor 
deserted  the  energetic  anti-French  policy,  the  elector  also  retired 
to  a  purely  egotistic  position  and  made  his  peace  with  France 
at  Vossem  on  27  May-6  June  1673.  He  had  at  first  highly 
resented  the  English  affront.  He  had  answered  Charles  II  sharply 
(31  January  1673)  and  wrote  on  the  margin  of  a  memorial  of 
President  Schwerin's : 

Wenn  mit  Frankreich  geschlossen  wird,  ist  nicht  notig  in  England  zu 
schicken,  denn  mit  Englische  zu  traktieren  nab  ich  Bedenken,  weil  sie 
impertinent  sein. 

None  the  less  he  afterwards  welcomed  the  English  guarantee  of  the 
peace  of  Vossem,  and  an  exchange  of  polite  letters  with  Charles  II 
on  that  head  (dated  15/25  September  and  19/29  November  1673) 
re-established,  at  least  externally,  the  former  good  relations  between 
the  princes.75 

The  movements  of  the  European  states  round  the  French  king 
were  like  the  fluttering  of  insects  attracted  by  the  flame,  now 
in  wider  and  now  in  narrower  circles.  Brandenburg  was  for  a 
while  drawn  towards  the  light,  but  already  the  English  policy 
began  to  flutter  back  from  it.  The  mission  of  Lockhart,  and  also 
the  battles  at  sea,  revealed  a  certain  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  enemies  of  Holland.  The  farce  of  the  peace  conference  at 
Cologne,  practically  broken  up  in  August  1673,  although  not 
formally  discontinued  until  March  1674,  did  much  to  expose  the 
unscrupulous  proceedings  of  France.  In  August  1673  the  emperor, 
Spain,  and  Holland  united  publicly  against  Louis  XIV.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  English  people  rose  high  in  parliament,  and  by 
the  peace  of  9/19  February  1674  England  retired  from  the  Dutch 
war.  Yet  it  once  more  evaded  the  consequences  of  such  a  step. 
Louis  XIV  s  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  in  March  roused  all 
Germany  against  him.  The  most  faithful  of  his  adherents,  Cologne 
and  Miinster,  left  his  side  in  April.  In  May  even  the  diet  resolved 
to  declare  war  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  empire.  All  that 
England  did  was  to  offer  its  mediation  to  Lisola  at  the  Hague  on 
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22  April/2  May.  It  had  to  be  reminded  by  the  emperor's  refusal 
that  6,000  English  troops  were  still  serving  in  the  French  army.76 

England  remained  in  the  same  inactive  posture  for  the  rest  of 
the  war.  On  20  June/1  July  1674  Brandenburg  rejoined  the  anti- 
French  coalition,  and  the  elector  kept  a  resident,  the  son  of  Presi- 
dent Schwerin,  in  London  from  May  to  July  1674,  and  again  from 
March  1675,  ready  to  receive  English  overtures.  Charles  II  how- 
ever exerted  himself  to  bring  Frederick  William  back  to  his  per- 
sonal interests  by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  a  Swedish  attack 
on  his  territories.  Yet  this  attack  and  its  repulse  at  Fehrbellin 
led  the  '  Great  Elector  '  to  the  climax  of  his  power  before  the  end 
of  1675.  And  at  the  same  time  by  Turennc's  defeat  and  death  at 
Sasbach  the  French  were  driven  back  over  the  Ehine.  This  was 
the  moment  for  the  intervention  of  England :  not  because  it  felt 
called  upon  to  save  France— Louis  XIV's  position  was  far  from 
desperate — but  because  the  weakness  of  France  seemed  now  to 
permit  an  efficient  mediation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
throughout  the  period  all  anti-French  action  in  Europe  was  merely 
a  reaction  produced  by  the  movements  of  France,  and  that  there- 
fore every  political  calculation  was  forced  to  start  from  the  con- 
sideration of  French  policy.  To  Brandenburg  Charles  II  proposed 
his  mediation  on  30  November/ 10  December  1675,  and  the  elector 
readily  consented  to  the  project  (27  December/6  January  1675-6).77 
It  was  more  difficult  to  move  the  actual  rivals,  France  and  the 
emperor,  to  take  part  in  the  peace  congress  to  be  held  at  Nimeguen. 
France  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  one  preliminary  condition. 
During  the  congress  of  Cologne  Prince  William  of  Fiirstenberg, 
chief  minister  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  leader  of  the  French 
party  in  Germany,  had  been  suddenly  arrested  by  the  imperial 
troops  in  February  1674,  and  since  kept  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
emperor  at  Neustadt.  Now  France  demanded  his  release  as  a 
kind  of  guarantee  for  the  security  of  the  new  congress.  But  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  victorious  emperor  would  easily  yield  to  this 
demand.  Consequently,  Prince  William's  brother  Francis,  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  Strassburg,  though  himself  deposed  by  the 
emperor,  combined  with  Charles  II  to  settle  the  matter  in  a 
fair  way.  Prince  William  himself  was  to  be  induced  to  dissuade 
Louis  XIV  from  persisting  in  this  stipulation.  At  least  that  is 
how  things  were  represented  to  the  emperor  by  the  bishop's  envoy, 
Ducker,  who  was  introduced  at  Vienna  by  a  letter  from  Charles  II 
himself  (6/16  November  1675) 78  and  wished  to  be  allowed  an  inter- 
view with  William.  But  it  was  not  very  probable  that  the  friends 
of  the  peace  should  expect  success  from  such  a  procedure. 

In  reality  France  had  by  this  time  changed  its  mind  and  dis- 
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patched  its  plenipotentiaries  to  Nirneguen  on  26  November/ 6  De- 
cember, without  regard  to  Ducker's  mission.  And  their  instruc- 
tion contained  the  order  to  support  England  and  Holland  in  their 
endeavours  for  the  deliverance  of  Furstenberg.  This  the  bishop 
of  Strassburg  was  imprudent  enough  to  notify  triumphantly  to  the 
electors  and  princes  of  the  empire.  It  went  far  to  discredit  the 
English  mediation  with  the  emperor.  He  flatly  refused  Ducker's 
request,  and  answered  Charles  reproachfully  (10/20  January  1676) .79 
The  king  had  just  then  despatched  Bevil  Skelton  to  Vienna  in  order 
to  press  Leopold  directly  to  accept  his  mediation  and  to  release 
Furstenberg.80  Under  the  circumstances  Skelton's  progress  was 
stopped  at  Eatisbon.  It  was  clear  that  the  emperor  would  try  to 
utilise  the  Furstenberg  case  for  his  purpose  of  removing  the  peace 
congress  into  German  territory.81  England  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing the  subject  for  a  time.  The  last  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
mediation  was  the  question  of  the  safe-conducts  and  passports  to 
be  given  to  the  parties  by  the  mediator.  Here  too  France  was  at 
last  obliged  by  the  intercession  of  England  to  comply  with  the 
emperor's  wishes,  and  to  allow  the  expelled  ruler  of  Lorraine  the 
titles  of  Duke  and  Brother.82  Spain  employed  its  good  offices  for 
the  congress.  On  21  April/ 1  May  1676  Skelton  could  write  to 
Sunderland  from  Prague  on  the  way  to  Vienna :  '  The  endeavours 
the  Marquis  de  Burgomaniero  used  to  convince  this  court  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  Majestie's  instructions  have  at  last  proved  effectual, 
and  all  these  old  dregs  of  jealousies  they  formerly  retained  seem 
now  to  be  turned  into  assurances  of  the  reality  of  the  Kings  pro- 
ceedings.' 

On  6/16  June  new  instructions  were  sent  to  Skelton  to  suit 
the  altered  situation.  Fiirstenberg's  delivery  into  the  hands  of 
a  neutral  power  was  to  be  treated  as  a  private  matter  and 
as  a  favour  to  Charles,  without  reference  to  the  bishop  of 
Strassburg  and  France.  Charles  II  omitted  the  point  altogether 
in  the  new  credentials  for  Skelton,  and  reserved  it  for  a  special 
letter  to  be  delivered  later  on.83  Yet  this  scarcely  helped  the 
awkward  position  into  which  England  had  been  brought  by  taking 
up  Fiirstenberg's  cause.  A  memorial  entitled  Remarques  sur  la 
lettre  de  Creance  touchant  le  Prince  prisonnier,  written  by  Skelton's 
secretary,  shows   that   Skelton   himself   was   afraid   that   in   the 
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present  stage  of  the  mediation  his  mission  might  appear  as  if  its 
only  object  were  to  gratify  France.  He  would  have  liked  directly 
to  suggest  that  Fiirstenberg  should  be  in  the  custody  of  England 
instead  of  that  of  a  neutral  power,  which  might  arouse  the  emperor's 
suspicion.  Nor  did  his  reception  at  Vienna  allay  his  apprehen- 
sions. After  answering  two  memorials  of  Skelton  (3/13  and  11/ 
21  July)  by  refusals  (2/19  and  13/23  July)  the  emperor  wrote  to 
Charles  II  on  3/13  August  in  a  '  dry  style,'  of  which  Skelton  wrote 
dejectedly  that  '  if  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  himselfe  had  sent  to  the 
Emperor  in  his  brothers  behalfe  he  could  not  have  had  a  more 
slighting  answer.'  Leopold  regarded  the  captivity  of  his  mortal 
enemy  as  a  point  of  honour.  The  result  of  Skelton's  importunity 
was  that  the  prince  was  more  strictly  confined.84  About  the  same 
time  the  nunzio  Bonvisi  supported  the  English  request,  and  proposed 
to  deliver  Fiirstenberg  to  the  pope,  who  had  once  before  successfully 
interposed  to  save  his  life.  In  spite  of  his  well-known  piety,  the 
emperor  declined  this  overture  too  (14/24  August).  At  last  Fiirsten- 
berg declared,  or,  according  to  Skelton,85  was  forced  to  declare,  his 
wish  to  be  left  at  Neustadt  until  the  peace.  The  main  business  of 
England  came  to  a  prosperous  conclusion  in  the  same  autumn. 
Upon  a  memorial  presented  by  Skelton  on  28  October/ 7  November 
1676  the  emperor  on  20/30  November  gave  full  power  to  Strate- 
mann,  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  treat  in  his  name  for  peace 
with  Sweden  and  France  at  Nimeguen.86  Skelton  remained  at 
Vienna  as  an  envoy  for  some  years.  He  continued  to  assume  the 
airs  of  a  protector  of  Fiirstenberg.  As  late  as  on  8/18  March  1677 
he  had  a  conference  with  Chancellor  Hocher,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  prince  should  be  allowed  greater  freedom  and  be  removed 
into  better  air.87 

One  characteristic  of  the  European  opposition  against  Louis  XIV 
is  that  its  best  political  ideas  were  afterthoughts.  Thus  it  was  dur- 
ing the  first  stage  of  the  Nimeguen  negotiations  that  the  greatest 
scheme  ever  formed  against  France  seemed  on  the  point  of  re- 
versing the  whole  situation.  Its  'origin  was  largely  due  to  the 
Dutch  government,  if  not  to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.88  The  plan  was  that  Holland,  Spain,  and  the  emperor 
should  begin  united  diplomatic  action  at  the  English  court,  with  a 
view  to  an  offensive  alliance  of  the  four  powers  against  France. 
The  Dutch  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  Van  Beuningen  and  Borgo- 
maniero,  had  already  set  to  work  when  the  emperor's  envoy 
extraordinary,  Count  Charles  Waldstein,  the  lord   steward  of  the 
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empress  dowager's  court,  arrived  at  London  in  June  1677.     He 
presented  to  Charles  II  the  following  weighty  memorial :  89 

Sire.  Vostre  Majesty  se  peut  entierement  asseurer  de  la  cordiale  Amitie 
de  l'Empereur,  selon  la  teneur  des  Lettres  de  Creance,  que  le  soussigne 
Envoye  a  deja  l'honneur  de  luy  presenter ;  et  quoy  qu'elle  n'aura  pas 
moms  reconnu  combien  d'estime  l'Empereur  fait  de  sa  Mediation,  si  est 
ee  Neantmoins,  veu  le  danger  imminent  d'une  Monarchie  universelle,  et 
pour  donner  une  nouvelle  marque  de  ses  sinceres  Inclinations  pour  le 
repos  public,  que  l'Empereur  joint  a  ses  Alliez  offre  icy  son  Alliance, 
offensive  et  defensive,  et  de  s'unir  tres-estroitement  avec  Vostre  Majeste, 
contre  la  France  et  ses  Alliez.  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  en  croit  qu'il  ne 
faut  pas  de  moins  pressans  soins  pour  parvenir  a  la  Conclusion  d'une 
Paix  juste  et  durable  ;  et  c'est  par  ce  mesme  desir  la,  aprez  avoir  reconnu, 
combien  la  Paix  d'Aix  la  Chapelle  et  la  Garantie,  qui  s'en  est  suivie,  ont 
este  inutiles  contre  les  artifices  et  l'insatiable  ambition  de  la  France,  que 
l'Empereur  a  ordonne  au  soussigne  son  Ministre,  d'ouvrir  ce  nouveau 
moyen  a  Vostre  Majeste,  comme  le  seul  et  le  plus  seur,  afin  d'arrester  la 
desolation  et  les  saccagemens  des  Provinces  entieres,  les  larmes  des  peu- 
ples,  et  l'effusion  du  sang  Chrestien.  De  la  si  Vostre  Majeste  considere , 
que  l'obligation  d'un  Empereur  est  de  proteger  les  Electeurs,  et  les 
Princes  de  1' Empire ;  Ensuite  de  cela  quel  a  ete  le  traitement  d'un  si 
proche  Allie  du  Sang  de  Vostre  Majeste,  l'Electeur  Palatin,  de  ladite 
Couronne.  II  ne  se  peut  non  plus  que  Vostre  Majeste"  n'en  loue 
l'Empereur,  qu'elle  ne  luy  donne  raison,  d'avoir  entrepris  la  defence  des 
oppressez  dans  l'Empire  et  de  ce  que  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  soustient 
aujourdhuy,  avec  tant  de  fermete,  la  cause  commune  de  la  Chrestiente. 
II  n'y  va  pas  de  moins,  Sire,  que  de  toute  sa  Seurete ;  et  veu  le  miserable 
estat  des  Pays  bas  Espagnols,  il  importe  plus  que  jamais  aux  Interests 
de  Vostre  Majeste,  qu'elle  se  joigne  a  Eux  qui  ont  le  mesme  et  un  com- 
mun  avec  Elle,  contre  la  reduction  desdits  Pays  dans  la  possession  de  la 
France  :  Cela  n'est  pas  moins  visible,  que  Vostre  Majeste  doit  esperer 
gueres  de  plus  pressans  offices  de  sa  mediation  auprez  d'un  Prince, 
lequel,  de  mesme  qu'il  declara  a  l'ouverture  de  la  presente  Guerre,  pour 
toute  raison  de  1' avoir  entrepris,  Pour  sa  gloire  et  pour  son  bon  plaisir, 
pretend  aujourdhuy,  sur  le  Traitte  de  Paix  a  Nimveguen,  a  une  paisible 
possession  de  ses  injustes  Conquestes,  par  la  seule  raison  du  succes  de 
ses  Armes.  Et  en  voila,  Sire,  en  partie  l'effect  dudit  dernier  Traitte 
d'Aix  la  Chapelle,  en  ce  que  le  Eoy  de  France,  ayant  reussi  dans  une 
Guerre  injuste,  fait  valoir  a  present  (sans  doute  sur  ce  que  Ton  en  convint 
alors)  la  Justice  de  ses  pretensions  dans  la  jouissance  de  ses  Usurpations, 
dont  les  suites  et  les  consequences,  a  moins  d'estre  obviees,  menacent 
toute  l'Europe  d'une  tres-certaine  ruine.  Vostre  Majeste"  en  y  faisant, 
selon  sa  haute  prudence,  une  serieuse  reflection  voudra  done  bien,  ou 
cela  se  peut  a  present  avec  gloire  et  seurete  pour  ses  interests,  entre- 
prendre  avec  l'Empereur  et  ses  Alliez  le  repos  de  la  Chrestiente  et  le 
salut  des  Pays  bas  Espagnols,  dont  il  n'en  reste  autrement  que  le  seul 
nom,  et  tres-facile  a  perir  au  Roy  Catholique,  contre  les  efforts  d'un 
Conquerant,  dont  toute  la  conduite  et  une  infinite  des  violences  passees 
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font  assez  clairement  connoistre,  que  malgre  toutes  ses  demonstrations 
exterieures  de  compassion  pour  la  Chrestiente  affligee,  et  de  deference  a 
la  mediation  de  Vostre  Majeste  il  ne  se  propose  en  luy  mesme  le  repos 
des  Chrestiens,  que  pour  leur  joug  sous  sa  domination.  C'est  pourquoy  le 
soussigne  ministre  represente  tres-humblement,  et  desire  tres-instamment 
au  nom  de  l'Empereur  qu'il  plaise  a  Vostre  Majeste  de  donner  les  mains 
a  la  susdite  Alliance,  et  de  concourir  avec  l'Empereur  et  ses  Alliez  a  la 
reduction  d'une  puissance,  laquelle  s'est  en  partie  rendue  formidable  par 
le  trop  grand  desir  de  toute  la  Chrestiente,  de  jouir  plustot  d'une  Paix 
courte  et  imaginaire,  que  de  l'asseurer  par  les  communs  efforts  d'une 
Guerre  juste  et  necessaire.  Le  soussigne  entend  cecy  de  cette  maniere, 
Sire,  qu'a  moins  Ton  songera  serieusement  et  resolument  de  borner 
les  progrez  de  la  France,  par  la  force  et  par  l'union  de  nos  justes  et  com- 
munes Armes,  et  que  Ton  quitte  ce  pernicieux  'principe  des  meschants 
accommodements,  c'est  sans  aucun  contradict,  qu'il  as.seurera  par 
chaque  paix,  qu'il  fera,  les  Conquestes  de  la  Guerre  precedente,  et  qu'il 
ira  ainsi  profitant  sur  ses  voisins,  pour  estendre  sa  domination  jusques  a 
une  Monarchic  Universelle.  Cy-dessus  le  soussigne  Ministre  demande  la 
resolution  de  Vostre  Majeste  pour  en  pouvoir  rendre  compte  a  l'Empereur 
son  Maistre.  Londres  le  17/27  Juin  1677.  Charles  Comte  de 
Waldestein. 

The  case  was  here  stated  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  the 
present  occasion  was  not  a  good  one  for  making  front  against 
France,  any  future  time  would  be  even  less  so.  Yet  there  was  the 
old  difficulty.  England  was  not  asked  to  fall  in  with  a  diplomatic 
movement  already  set  on  foot,  but  to  take  the  most  decisive  step 
towards  creating  one  by  interrupting  the  peace  negotiations  it  had 
just  succeeded  in  starting.  This,  whatever  the  intrigues  of 
Louis  XIV  may  have  contributed  to  the  same  result,  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  condemn  the  emperor's  proposal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  government.  It  first  tried  to  avoid  answering 
the  proposal  altogether.  When,  two  months  later,  Waldstein 
pressed  it  to  answer,  Williamson  declared  in  the  king's  name  that 
Charles  II  thought  it  unreasonable  to  destroy  the  work  of  his  own 
mediation  by  raising  a  new  war.90  The  negotiations  on  the  pro- 
ject dragged  on  during  all  the  stages  of  the  Nimeguen  congress. 
But  it  was  peculiar  to  the  age  that  possibilities  of  such  conjunctions 
could  only  last  for  a  moment.  They  were  brought  about  casually 
by  extraordinary  efforts,  which  relaxed  when  they  were  not  re- 
sponded to.  This  became  evident  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
anti-French  scheme  began  to  be  partly  realised.  On  4/ 14  November 
the  prince  of  Orange  married  the  duke  of  York's  daughter.  On 
31  December  / 10  January  1677-8  England  allied  itself  with  Hol- 
land in  order  to  force  their  peace  conditions  upon  Louis  XIV.  It 
was  proposed  that  English  troops  should  cross  to  garrison  Ostend, 
and  on  29  January  /  8   February  Borgomaniero  consented  to  the 

90  Foreign  Entry  Book  56,  pp.  262  ff. 
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English  occupation  of  Ostend,  on  condition  of  the  English  alli- 
ance with  Spain  and  the  emperor.  On  the  following  day  parliament 
sent  up  to  Charles  II  the  famous  address  in  which  he  was  requested 
to  reduce  France  to  the  state  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
had  left  it.  But  Waldstein  had  been  ordered  on  17/27  October 
1677  to  make  his  object  a  reconciliation  between  Charles  II  and  his 
parliament,  so  now,  in  spite  of  the  unyielding  attitude  of  the  king, 
he  helped  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  soothe  the  commons. 

On  26  March/ 5  April  1678  a  conference  was  held  on  the  subject 
of  the  alliance  between  Danby  on  the  one  side  and  the  imperial, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  ambassadors  on  the  other.  Beuningen  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  left  without  full  powers  by  the  States- 
general,  and  Waldstein  and  Borgomaniero  in  vain  rejected  the  advice 
of  the  king  to  hasten  their  peace  with  France  without  regard  to 
Holland.  Instead  of  that,  it  became  more  and  more  probable 
that  Holland  itself  would  desert  the  *  common  cause.'  It  declared 
itself  incapable  of  maintaining  its  resistance.  To  this  menace 
Waldstein  referred  when  he  told  Bridgewater,  Williamson,  Danby, 
and  Arlington  on  27  April/ 7  May  that  the  last  expedient  would 
be  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  by  England  against  Louis  XIV. 
On  17/27  May  Charles  II  actually  promised  Waldstein  to  turn 
against  France  in  case  parliament  granted  the  necessary  money. 
But  on  the  same  day  he  promised  France  to  remain  neutral  if  its 
ultimatum  of  5/15  April  should  not  be  accepted  by  its  enemies 
within  two  months.  At  last  the  congress  of  Nimeguen  attained  its 
first  result  in  the  peace  of  Holland  with  France  on  1/10  August. 
Waldstein  had  indeed  been  instructed  for  this  eventuality,  and 
was  empowered  on  22  July/1  August  to  continue  his  work  despite 
of  it.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  stop  the  Nimeguen  negotiations. 
Charles  II  on  9/19  August  pretended  to  regret  Holland's  separa- 
tion, yet  at  the  same  time  definitely  discouraged  the  emperor's 
scheme.91  Spain  on  7/17  September,  Leopold  I  on  26  January/ 
5  February  1679  followed  Holland's  example. 

C.  Brinkmann. 

(To  be  continued.) 
91  Klopp,  ii.  56,  86,  91-94,  105,  117-119,  129  f.,  150. 
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The  Missions  of  William  Grenville  to 
the  Hague  and  Versailles  in  1787 

THE  career  of  William  Grenville,  who.  was  to  become  Lord 
Grenville  and  foreign  secretary  during  'the  latter  part  of  the 
long  administration  of  the  younger  Pitt,  is  so  important  that  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  account  here  respecting  his  first  diplomatic 
missions  on  which  we  have  definite  information.  As  is  well  known, 
he  was  cousin  to  Pitt,  was  born  in  the  same  year,  1759,  and  served 
in  the  first  ministry  of  that  statesman,  as  joint  paymaster  of  the 
forces.  In  that  capacity  he  required  to  know  something  of  the 
trend  of  foreign  affairs  ;  but  the  determination  to  make  use  of  him 
as  special  envoy  in  the  two  difficult  missions  in  the  year  1787  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  sense  of  confidence  which  his  coolness, 
common-sense,  and  freedom  from  spasmodic  impulses  universally 
inspired.  The  former  of  these  missions,  that  to  the  Hague  in  the 
month  of  July  1787,  need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail,  partly  because 
I  have  failed  to  find  the  instructions  issued  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
but  mainly  because  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Pitt 
at  that  time  have  been  printed  in  the  addenda  to  the  *  Manuscripts 
of  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,' 1  commonly  known  as  The  Dropmore 
Papers.  Seeing  that  the  second  mission  was  of  great  importance 
and  was  closely  connected  wilh  that  to  the  Hague,  it  may  be  well 
to  present  a  few  introductory  remarks,  in  order  to  explain  the 
significance  of  the  crisis  in  the  United  Provinces  which  then 
threatened  to  bring  about  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  which  Grenville  in  some  measure  helped  to  avert. 

The  dispute  arose,  nominally  at  least,  out  of  the  opposing  claims 
of  William  V,  the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  of  the 
democrats,  or  Patriots,  with  respect  to  his  prerogatives  and  the 
relations  of  the  seven  component  provinces  to  the  central  power. 
The  feud  was  of  old  standing.  The  union  of  those  provinces  was 
of  the  loosest  character ;  and  at  every  time  of  war,  the  need  of 
a  more  centralised  administration  was  urgently  felt,  while,  on 
the  recurrence  of  peace,  the  movement  of  affairs  tended  in 
favour  of  provincial  rights.  After  a  period  of  suppression  the 
stadtholderate    was    revived    in    1747,    and    the    constitution    of 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  408  seg. 
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that  year  was  confirmed  in  1766.  Nevertheless  the  unpopularity 
of  William  V,  his  bias  towards  England  (the  land  of  his 
mother,  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  George  II),  and  his  long 
tutelage  under  Duke  Lewis  of  Brunswick  embittered  the  dispute, 
especially  as  the  ill-success  of  the  war  with  England  was  laid  to 
his  charge.  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  June  1784 
persistent  attacks  were  made  against  his  authority,  and,  despite  the 
support  skilfully  given  by  Sir  James  Harris,  British  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  they  were  largely  successful.2  Neither  Prussia  nor  Great 
Britain  allowed  their  envoy  to  give  any  promise  of  definite  assistance 
to  the  Orange  party,  and,  as  the  Patriots  had  active  support  from 
the  French  government  and  its  envoy,  the  marquis  de  Verac,  the 
stadtholderate  seemed  in  imminent  danger.  The  alliance  concluded 
between  France  and  the  United  Provinces  at  Fontainebleau  on 
10  November  1785  was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  house  of  Bourbon 
and  left  the  island  power  more  isolated  than  ever.  The  death  of 
Frederick  the  Great  in  August  1786  brought  to  the  throne  Frederick 
William  II,  the  brother  of  the  princess  of  Orange  ;  but  the  character 
of  the  new  monarch  blighted  her  hope  of  assistance  from  Berlin.3  In 
the  winter  of  1786-1787  civil  strife  broke  out  in  the  provinces. 
That  of  Holland  seemed  lost  to  the  Orange  party ;  the  free  corps 
raised  by  the  Patriots  there  and  elsewhere  had  material  aid  in  men 
and  money  from  France,  so  Sir  James  Harris  averred ;  Holland 
drew  a  cordon  of  these  armed  burghers  along  its  frontier  and  over- 
threw the  regents,  or  chief  magistrates,  of  several  of  its  towns  where 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  the  right  to  nominate  them.  The 
province  of  Utrecht  was  rent  by  a  schism  ;  the  city  of  Utrecht  and 
some  towns  threw  off  his  authority  and  elected  provincial  estates, 
but  the  rural  districts  there,  as  generally,  remained  faithful ;  the 
loyal  estates  of  the  province  assembled  at  Amersfoort,  while  the 
prince  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  chief  city  by  force. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs.  The  despatches  of  Sir  James 
Harris  painted  it  in  the  darkest  colours  ;  but  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  London  in  May  1787  he  failed  to  convince  Pitt  of  the  need 
of  according  more  active  support  to  the  Orange  party.  All  that  he 
gained  was  the  sum  of  20,000^.,  subsequently  raised  to  90,000L, 
for  secret  service  at  the  Hague.4     It  is  probable  that  this  sum  of 

2  See  the  documents  on  this  subject  edited  by  H.  T.  Colenbrander,  De 
Patriottentijd  (appendix  to  vol.  i.) ;  also  the  second  volume  of  the  Malmesbury 
Diaries. 

3  Lecky  (Hist,  of  Engl.  v.  80)  states  that  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  made 
a  change  in  Prussia's  relations.  I  can  find  no  proof  of  this  in  our  archives,  and 
there  is  much  that  contradicts  it.  No  decisive  change  is  observable  until  June  1787, 
when  his  offer  of  a  joint  mediation  with  France  on  Dutch  affairs  was  rather  curtly 
repulsed  by  Montmorin,  and  he  became  more  inclined   to  act  conjointly  with  England. 

4  Malmesbury  Diaries,  ii.  303-6 ;  Foreign  Office,  Holland,  no.  14  :  Carmarthen  to 
Harris,  10  June  1787. 
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money  enabled  him  to  reverse  a  motion  carried  in  the  States- 
general  for  the  admission  of  deputies  from  the  illegal  (or  Patriotic) 
estates  of  Utrecht,  which,  if  ratified,  would  have  given  to  that  party 
a  clear  majority  in  the  States-general  and  enabled  it  to  demand 
military  aid  from  France.  The  reversal  of  this  vote  and  the  signs 
of  disgust  which  Frederick  William  now  showed  at  the  rejection  by 
the  court  of  Versailles  of  his  offer  of  a  joint  mediation  with  it  in  the 
Dutch  disputes  seem  to  have  emboldened  the  princess  of  Orange  to 
take  a  step  which  was  to  have  important  consequences.  She  resolved 
to  depart  from  Nimeguen,  then  her  residence,  and  proceed  to  the 
Hague,  in  order  to  inspirit  her  supporters.  As  is  well  known,  she 
was  stopped  on  the  borders  of  Holland  by  a  bQdy  of  the  free  corps, 
and  by  an  order  of  the  estates  of  Holland  she  was  compelled  to 
return  on  28  June  1787.  After  examining  the  British  archives  of 
1787  and  the  private  letters  of  Harris  to  Carmarthen  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  initiative  for  this  step  rested  with  the 
princess  and  not  with  Harris,  as  has  often  been  claimed.  But  the 
evidence  is  too  complex  to  be  set  forth  here.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  Frederick  William  sent  a  strong  demand  for  satisfaction  from 
the  estates  of  Holland,  which  was  evaded  by  that  body ;  that  Pitt 
now  saw  the  desirability  of  supporting  Prussia  in  her  demand,  but 
that  the  British  government  also  had  in  view  a  joint  intervention 
along  with  France  and  Prussia  in  the  Dutch  question. 

Hitherto  the  Pitt  ministry  had  taken  few  steps  towards  a 
rapprochement  with  Prussia,  because  the  character  of  her  monarch 
and  the  actions  of  Thulemeyer,  her  envoy  at  the  Hague,  had  inspired 
general  distrust.  The  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  foreign  secretary  in 
the  Pitt  cabinet,  favoured  an  alliance  with  the  two  imperial  courts, 
and  therefore  discouraged  the  efforts  put  forth,  as  occasion  offered, 
by  Joseph  Ewart,  our  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin,  with  a  view  to 
an  Anglo-Prussian  compact.  Now  however  the  need  of  a  close 
understanding  was  obvious.  Hertzberg  at  Berlin  ardently  desired 
it,  and  by  degrees  he  overcame  the  hindrances  thrown  in  his  way  by 
the  French  party  at  that  court  and  Count  Finckenstein,  his  col- 
league at  the  foreign  ministry.  The  British  government  encouraged 
Frederick  William  to  persevere  in  his  demand  for  reparation  for 
the  insult  to  his  family.  Its  contention  was  that  reparation  must 
be  forthcoming  before  any  effort  could  be  made  by  the  three 
powers  towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  disputes ;  and  at  first 
the  French  government  inclined  to  the  same  view,  or  at  least  did 
not  oppose  it.5  But  when  the  states  of  Holland  refused  to  grant 
satisfaction,  and  Prussia  began  to  assemble  an  expeditionary  corps 

5  Foreign  Office,  Prussia,  no.  11  ;  Carmarthen  to  Ewart,  17  and  27  July  1787.  See 
too  the  details  given  by  Dr.  F.  Luckwaldt, '  Die  Englisch-preussische  Allianz  von  1788 ' 
(in  Forschungen  zur  Brand,  und  Preuss.  Geschichte,  1902)  and  F.  H.  Wittichen, 
Preussenund  England  in  der  Europ.  Politik,  1785-1788  (Heidelberg  1902),  ch.  vii-x. 
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at  Wesel,  the  court  of  Versailles  remonstrated  and  threatened  to 
form  an  equally  large  camp  at  Givet.  Once  more  Frederick 
William  wavered,  partly  from  fear  of  France  and  Austria,  partly 
from  distrust  of  England ;  and  on  17  July  Ewart  reported  to  Car- 
marthen that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  decided  in  favour  of  a  joint 
mediation  with  France  alone  in  the  disputes  with  the  United 
Provinces.  Hertzberg  however  assured  Ewart  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  appending  to  the  Prussian  proposal  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  stadtholderate  and  reparation  for  the  insult  which 
France  was  certain  to  reject.6     Such  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Far  more  critical  however  was  the  situation  at  Versailles. 
There  the  signature  of  the  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  in 
September  1786,  and  the  personal  popularity  of  William  Eden, 
our  special  envoy,  were  valuable  influences  making  for  peace.  But 
when  the  Prussian  forces  began  to  assemble  at  Wesel  that  court 
took  a  high  tone,  and  probably  would  have  opposed  Prussia  by 
arms  had  the  States-general  at  the  Hague  sent  a  formal  demand 
for  help,  or  had  the  condition  of  the  French  finances  allowed  timely 
and  sufficient  preparations  to  be  made.  We  know  also  from  the 
private  letters  of  Eden  to  Pitt  that  Montmorin  was  strongly  averse 
from  a  forward  policy  in  Holland,  and  that  Louis  XVI  held  the 
same  view.  Other  ministers  however,  notably  De  Segur  (war)  and 
De  Castries  (marine) ,  were  for  vigorous  action  ;  but  early  in  August 
more  pacific  views  prevailed,  and  France  agreed  to  the  British 
proposal  that  both  powers  should  suspend  the  preparations  for  war 
and  should  not  resume  them  without  formal  notice. 

The  actual  views  of  ministers  are  often  seen  by  information 
which  they  send  to  responsible  officials  far  away  ;  and  in  the  Pitt 
Papers  (no.  102)  there  is  a  long  despatch  of  2  August  1787  to  Earl 
Cornwallis,  the  new  governor-general  of  India,  which  shows  the 
opinions  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  not  signed ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  office  despatches  were  in  that  year  always  dated  from  White- 
hall seems  to  show  that  it  was  from  Pitt  himself.  As  it  has  been 
printed  in  the  Cornwallis  Papers  out  of  the  natural  order  (namely 
at  i.  p.  333,  instead  of  i.  p.  279)  it  may  be  well  to  insert  it  here. 

Downing  Street :  2  August  1787. 
(Private.) 

To  Earl  Cornwallis. 

I  think  it  material  as  speedily  as  possible  to  apprise  your  lordship 
confidentially  of  some  circumstances  which  have  lately  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  Provinces,  which  may 
possibly,  though  I  think  not  probably,  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

The  measures  which  have  long  been  pursuing  at  the  instigation  of 

6  Foreign  Office,  Prussia,  no.  11 ;  Ewart  to  Carmarthen,  17  July  1787.  See  Count 
Barral  de  Montferrat's  Dix  Ans  de  Paix  armAe  (1893),  ch.  xiii.,  xiv.,  for  a  version 
of  events  hostile  to  England  and  Prussia. 
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France  to  abridge  the  most  important  rights  of  the  stadholder,  if  not  to 
deprive  him  altogether  of  his  office  and  to  change  in  many  essential 
parts  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  have  gradually  excited  a  spirit  of 
resistance  in  the  majority  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  situation  grew  so 
critical  towards  the  beginning  of  this  summer  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  contest  would  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  ministers  of  this  country  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  event,  as  the  success  of  the  French  party  could  hardly  fail  to  render 
the  republic  so  dependent  on  France  as  to  give  that  court  the  absolute 
disposal  of  its  force  and  resources.  From  the  maritime  strength  which 
it  might  at  least  be  made  capable  of  exerting  (when  acting  under  the 
direction  of  France,  who  would  naturally  turn  everything  to  that 
object),  from  its  local  position,  and  particularly  from  that  of  its  depen- 
dencies in  India,  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  lordship  how  much  this 
country  would  have  to  apprehend  from  such  an  event  in  any  war  in  which 
we  may  be  hereafter  engaged. 

The  prospect  was  the  more  alarming  as  France  gave  open  encourage- 
ment to  her  friends  in  Holland,  and  there  was  even  an  appearance  that 
if  they  were  too  weak  to  carry  the  point  themselves  she  would  support 
them  by  force.  At  the  same  time  the  extreme  disorder  of  the  French 
finances  (which  the  proceedings  of  the  Notables  had  disclosed  to  the 
world)  and  the  unsettled  state  of  their  government  since  the  death  of 
Monsieur  de  Vergennes  made  it  very  improbable  that  they  would  hazard 
a  step  which  might  tend  to  commit  them  with  other  powers.  In  this 
situation  the  king's  minister  at  the  Hague  (who  had  been  long  endeavour- 
ing to  efface  the  impressions  of  resentment  towards  England  and  to 
revive  the  old  system  and  disposition)  was  instructed  to  hold  such  a 
language  as,  without  pledging  this  country,  might  at  least  mark  the 
interest  we  took  in  what  was  passing,  and  show  a  disposition  to  interfere, 
if  our  protection  should  be  called  for,  to  counteract  any  open  attempt 
from  France,  and  if  the  exertions  of  the  well  disposed  party  in  the 
republic,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  other  powers  in  Europe,  should  afford 
a  prospect  of  our  doing  it  with  effect.  The  French  court  grew  uneasy  at 
these  symptoms,  and  through  the  duke  of  Dorset  and  Mr.  Eden  began  a 
communication  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Holland,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  good  deal  of  explanation  has  passed,  but  which  has  not  yet 
brought  things  to  any  decided  point.  They  have  expressed  a  strong 
wish  that  the  disputes  in  the  republic  should  be  amicably  settled ;  have 
disclaimed  any  idea  of  aiming  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  stadholder, 
though  their  general  language  seems  still  to  point  to  a  diminution  of  his 
power  and  influence ;  and  they  have  declared  a  readiness  to  act  in  a 
mediation  jointly  with  this  country  if  it  is  desired  by  the  States- general. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  the  two  courts  can  agree 
upon  such  principles  as  may  make  it  probable  that  such  a  joint  media- 
tion should  answer  any  good  purpose.  In  the  meantime  they  conceived, 
or  affected  to  conceive,  a  jealousy  of  what  they  called  a  naval  armament 
here,  which  was  in  fact  only  preparing  a  small  detachment  of  our  guard- 
ships  to  exercise  in  the  Channel,  without  any  addition  to  our  peace 
establishment ;  a  measure  which  has  been  often  taken  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  though  it  certainly  was  foreseen  it  might  excite  attention  at 
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the  present  moment.  They  in  consequence  gave  orders  for  some  pre- 
parations in  their  ports,  and  they  have  talked  of  drawing  together  a  corps 
of  troops  near  Givet,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  republic. 

Mutual  explanations  have  taken  place  and  strong  professions  of  pacifick 
and  friendly  sentiments ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  a  serious  degree  of 
jealousy  has  been  excited  ;  and  their  assurances  respecting  their  prepara- 
tions have  been  so  vague  that  we  have  just  now  found  it  necessary  to 
press  for  a  full  dclaircissement ;  and,  if  that  is  not  satisfactory,  we  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  making  every  exertion  to  put  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  action.  The  idea  of  inviting  a  joint  mediation,  and 
perhaps  including  in  it  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  has  been 
suggested  and  in  part  proceeded  upon  in  Holland  ;  but  both  parties 
seem  in  a  great  degree  waiting  the  effect  of  the  explanation  between  this 
country  and  France.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  began  his  reign  with  a 
strong  disposition  to  support  the  interests  of  his  sister  and  the  house  of 
Orange,  but  who  soon  after  abandoned  them  and  seemed  to  have  given 
himself  up  to  the  direction  of  France,  has  apparently  resumed  his  first 
sentiments  in  consequence  of  an  affront  lately  put  on  the  princess  of 
Orange,  who  was  detained  by  a  military  force  (under  the  orders  of  the 
province  of  Holland)  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  Hague,  and  after  some 
confinement  obliged  to  return  to  Nimeguen.  He  has  demanded  repara- 
tion, and  to  enforce  his  demands  has  ordered  a  strong  body  of  troops  to 
march. 

By  the  language  of  his  ministers  there  seems  room  to  hope  that 
he  will  not  content  himself  with  reparation  only  for  this  personal 
insult,  but  will  endeavour  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  stadholder, 
and  with  them  the  constitution  and  independence  of  the  republic.  From 
his  former  conduct  however  this  cannot  yet  be  wholly  depended  upon. 
The  emperor's  attention  seems  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  state  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  his  attempts  to  new-model  the  government  have 
brought  to  the  verge  of  an  insurrection.  There  is  reason  however  to 
think  that  he  is  rather  favourably  disposed  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
possibly  too  he  has  some  suspicion  of  France  fomenting  the  disorders  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  therefore  feels  the  more  the  interest  which  he 
naturally  has  in  the  fate  of  the  United  Provinces.  Your  lordship  will 
see  by  what  I  have  written  how  much  everything  at  this  moment  is  in 
suspense ;  but,  from  the  instructions  which  have  been  sent  to  Paris  and 
to  the  Hague,  as  well  as  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  much  of  our  uncertainty 
must  be  cleared  up  in  a  very  short  time.  Our  great  object  is  to  prevent 
France  from  taking  steps  to  carry  her  point  in  Holland  by  force.  In 
doing  this  we  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  risk  of  a  rupture  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  fair  opening  to  terminate  the  disputes  in  the  republic 
safely  and  honourably  by  a  joint  mediation  we  shall  eagerly  embrace  it. 
I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  this  will  be  the  issue,  as  I  am  persuaded 
France  is  neither  inclined  to  extremities  nor  prepared  for  them  ;  and  if 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  respectively  take  the  line  which  is 
to  be  expected  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  everything  ending  quietly 
and  successfully.  It  is  however  always  possible  that  things  may  take  a 
contrary  turn,  and  I  have  troubled  you  with  this  long  detail  that  you 
may  see  as  accurately  as  I  can  state  it  the  nature  of  our  situation,  and 
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may  be  prepared  for  any  contingency.  The  sentiment  of  security  and 
confidence  which  I  have  long  felt  from  the  interests  of  this  country  in 
India  being  under  your  lordship's  direction  is  a  source  of  peculiar  satis- 
faction at  this  moment.  I  trust  the  effects  of  your  administration  have 
already  been  such  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  those  possessions  in 
the  event  of  a  war.  Bombay  is  the  only  point  for  which  there  has 
appeared  cause  to  be  anxious,  and  measures  have  been  taken  which 
Mr.  Dundas  has,  I  know,  explained  to  you,  and  from  which  you  will  also 
hear  from  the  secretary  at  war,  which  I  hope  will  be  effectual  and  in 
time. 

He  adds  that  if  war  broke  out 

France  will  probably  have  the  support  of  the  province  of  Holland,  and 
perhaps  that  of  Groningen  and  Overyssel,  while  'we  shall  have  on  our 
side  the  remaining  provinces,  making  the  majority  of  the  States-general. 
...  If  at  the  outset  of  a  war  we  could  get  possession  of  the  Cape  and 
Trinquamale  it  would  go  farther  than  anything  else  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  contest. 

The  hope  is  then  expressed  that  Cornwallis  would  strike  at 
Trincomalee,  while  the  Cape  would  be  attacked  from  England. 
The  relief  afforded  to  India  in  finance  would  burden  England  ;  but 
that  would  be  repaid  by  the  added  vigour  of  Cornwallis's  actions  in 
India. 

In  the  same  packet  (no.  102)  is  another  letter,  signed  by  Pitt, 
to  Earl  Cornwallis,  in  which  the  writer  still  doubts  the  probability 
of  war.  It  will  be  convenient  to  present  this  letter  here,  in  order 
not  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Grenville's  mission  and  of  its 
results. 

(Private.) 

Downing  Street :  28  August  1787. 

I  send  by  this  conveyance  a  duplicate  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by 
the  '  Kanger  '  packet.  Since  that  time  no  decisive  tarn  has  been  given  to 
the  situation  of  affairs.  The  idea  of  a  mediation  in  the  United  Provinces, 
though  proposed  some  time  ago  by  Holland,  and  approved  by  the  four 
provinces  in  the  opposite  interest,  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon.  It 
is  delayed  by  Groningen  and  Overyssel,  and  perhaps  now  secretly  dis- 
couraged by  France,  who  finds  the  present  moment  unfavourable  to  any 
settlement  consistent  with  her  views,  [and]  wishes  probably  to  gain 
time.  The  most  explicit  assurances  have  been  given  us  by  France  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries  respecting  naval  preparations,  and  we  have  not 
hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  go  further  than  the  equipment  mentioned 
in  my  former  letter.  The  camp  at  Givet  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but  it 
probably  may  in  a  very  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  assemblage  of 
Prussian  troops  at  Wesel,  which  France  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  the  king  of  Prussia  to  countermand,  and  which  will  probably 
have  taken  effect  by  the  first  week  in  September.  Holland  still  persists 
in  not  giving  the  king  of  Prussia  the  reparation  which  he  requires,  and 
he  will  most  likely  employ  his  army  to  enforce  it.     In  the  meantime  the 
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internal  violence  in  the  republick  increases  and  makes  it  difficult  to  judge 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  issue.  Possibly  till  the  personal  reparation  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  is  adjusted  no  effectual  step  can  be  taken  towards 
the  general  settlement  of  the  dispute.  But,  as  he  is  now  fully  disposed 
to  co-operate  in  effecting  such  a  settlement  on  terms  perfectly  con- 
formable to  our  wishes,  and  as  the  increasing  embarrassments  in  France 
(from  the  state  of  her  finances  and  the  resistance  of  her  parlements  to 
the  proposed  taxes)  renders  her  open  interference  more  and  more  difficult, 
there  seems  reason  upon  the  whole  to  hope  for  a  favourable  termination 
of  the  business.  Every  degree  of  precaution  on  our  part  is  however  still 
necessary.  The  orders  from  the  secretary  at  war  for  sending  a  regiment 
to  Bombay,  which  I  alluded  to  in  my  former  letter,  are  sent  by  this 
conveyance.  A  duplicate  will  be  sent  by  the  first  safe  opportunity,  as  we 
are  extremly  anxious  for  their  speedy  execution. — I  am,  &c, 

W.  Pitt. 

Earl  Cornwallis        1   -p„  T7. 

Sir  Arch.  Campbell  }  By  Vienna. 

The  situation,  then,  was  very  obscure  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  Grenville  undertook  his  mission  at  the  Hague.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Pitt  (not  to  Car- 
marthen, be  it  observed)  he  was  sent  mainly  by  the  prime  minister, 
in  order  to  check  the  accounts  given  by  Sir  James  Harris,  who 
had  long  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  foreign  secretary. 
The  Harris-Carmarthen  correspondence,  as  published  in  the 
Malmesbury  Diaries,  proves  that  the  latter  had  long  been  desirous 
of  employing  more  vigorous  measures  than  those  which  Pitt  had 
enjoined.  That  the  eager  advocacy  of  the  Orange  cause  by  Harris 
had  aroused  some  suspicion  at  London  is  clear  from  a  phrase  in  a 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  dated  19  July  1787,  that  Harris  '  was 
playing  the  devil  at  the  Hague.' 7  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
Grenville,  while  sent  ostensibly  in  order  to  gain  full  information 
with  a  view  to  the  proposed  joint  intervention  of  England,  France, 
and  Prussia  in  Dutch  affairs,  was  acting  also  as  Pitt's  emissary  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  a  watch  on  Sir  James  Harris.  The  relations 
between  the  two  envoys  were  quite  cordial ; 8  but  Pitt  and  Car- 
marthen were  not  fully  in  accord ;  and  the  former,  having  recently 
taken  this  question  largely  into  his  own  hands,  as  the  text  of  some 
draft  despatches  in  his  handwriting  proves,  would  almost  certainly 
desire  to  have  evidence  on  which  he  could  absolutely  rely.  The 
account  which  Grenville  gave  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
provinces,  and  of  the  desirability  of  somewhat  relaxing  the  reglcments 
which  gave  to  the  stadtholder  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates 

7  Auckland  Journals,  i.  520.  The  duke  of  Dorset  was  our  ambassador  at  the 
French  court,  but  was  then  on  a  long  furlough  in  England. 

8  Dropmore  Papers,  iii.  412  ;  see  too  Professor  E.  D.  Adams's  excellent  mono- 
graph, The  Influence  of  Grenville  on  Pitt's  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  5,  6. 
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in  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  and  Utrecht,  shows  that  he  saw  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Patriots'  contentions,  at  least  in  that 
particular.9  To  the  ardent  mind  of  Harris  that  whole  movement 
was  the  work  of  French  agents  and  French  gold.  The  differences 
in  the  rights  of  the  various  provinces  and  districts  and  towns 
made  Grenville's  inquiry  very  difficult.  He  found  that  the  Dutch 
themselves  were  often  uninformed  on  these  details,  and  that  the 
strifes  arose,  in  part  at  least,  from  this  doubt  and  uncertainty.10 
After  proceeding  to  Nimeguen,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  commander  of  the  Wesel  force,  Grenville  returned  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  on,  or  shortly  before,  23  August. 

Unfortunately  I  have  found  in  our  archives  no  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  or  minutes  describing  his 
conference  with  ministers  on  his  return.  But  it  is  significant  that 
on  24  August  Carmarthen  sent  off  to  Paris,  the  Hague,  and 
Berlin  despatches  of  great  importance,  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  information  brought  by  Grenville  as  to  the  serious  state 
of  affairs  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  decision  of  ministers, 
therein  expressed,  was  also  based  on  the  alarming  reports  sent  by 
Harris  from  the  Hague  on  20  August  as  to  the  advance  of  a  body 
of  the  free  corps  against  the  Hague,  and  of  their  successes  in 
other  parts  of  the  land.  The  arsenal  at  Delft  seemed  about  to 
fall  into  their  power.  Harris  had  sent  away  the  British  archives, 
and  was  preparing  with  the  stadtholder's  friends  to  retire  to  the 
Brille,  if  necessary.  The  need  of  preventing  the  Patriots  from 
gaining  complete  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  state  had 
already  been  recognised  by  Pitt,  but  he  probably  waited  until 
Grenville  confirmed  the  news  sent  by  Harris.  There  are  several 
signs  in  their  letters  that  Grenville's  judgment  inspired  Pitt  with 
full  confidence ;  and  the  prime  minister  seems  to  have  concurred 
in  the  adoption  of  the  more  vigorous  measures  advocated  by 
Carmarthen  and  Harris.  The  despatch  of  24  August  to  Eden  at 
Versailles  urged  that  envoy  (Dorset  being  still  in  England)  to 
protest  against  the  opposition  threatened  by  France  to  the  king  of 
Prussia's  attempt  to  gain  reparation  from  the  estates  of  Holland. 
The  British  government  (it  was  stated)  fully  approved  of  that 
attempt,  and  hoped  that  it  would  meet  with  success  without  any 
recourse  to  extremities ;  but  if  reparation  should  be  refused  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  take  the  steps 
necessary  for  securing  it.  France  should  urge  the  estates  of 
Holland  to  grant  it,  and  should  then  concert  measures  with  the 
two  other  powers  to  secure  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  republic, 
and  the  disarming  of  the  free  corps.  The  despatches  of  24  August 
sent  to  the  Hague  and  Berlin  were  of  the  same  tenour,  Ewart 

9  In  his  letter  of  3  August  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  he  refers  to  signs  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  still  leaning  on  France  (Buckingham  Papers,  i.  323). 

10  Drqpmore  Papers,  iii.  410,  411. 
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being  charged  to  support  the  Prussian  government  in  its  present 
demand,  and  secretly  to  assure  it  of  our  support.11 

The  arrival  of  Carmarthen's  despatch  at  Berlin  is  said  by 
Ewart  to  have  contributed  to  the  steps  taken  there  on  3  and 
4  September,  when  Frederick  William  ordered  the  drafting  of  an 
ultimatum  to  the  estates  of  Holland  and  of  orders  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  to  prepare  for  an  advance,  if,  as  was  nearly  certain, 
those  estates  refused  the  Prussian  note.  They  not  only  refused, 
but  on  9  September  drew  up  an  urgent  request  to  the  French 
government  for  assistance.  This  in  its  turn  led  Montmorin,  in  his 
interviews  with  Eden  on  11  and  13  September,  to  take  a  high  tone. 
He  declared  that  France  was  in  honour  bound  to  grant  that  aid, 
and  he  accused  England  of  concerting  the  present  action  along 
with  Prussia  in  a  sense  hostile  to  France.  On  16  September  there 
appeared  a  Declaration  that  France  would  accord  help  to  the 
province  of  Holland.  Preparations  for  war  were  made  on  both 
sides,  while  the  Prussians  (13  September)  crossed  the  Dutch 
frontier  in  support  of  the  stadtholder,  advanced  without  resistance 
through  Guelderland,  and  easily  dispersed  the  free  corps  which 
sought  to  bar  the  way  in  Utrecht  and  Holland.  On  20  September 
the  prince  of  Orange  entered  the  Hague  in  triumph,  his  welcome 
proving  that  the  Patriots  had  never  gained  over  the  populace  in 
that  town.  Their  resistance  was  now  confined  to  Amsterdam,  which 
was  invested  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  forces. 

Before  the  denouement  took  place  in  Holland  the  British  govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  send  William  Grenville  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  hostilities  or  of  discovering  whether  they  were 
about  to  take  place.12  The  instructions  drawn  up  for  his  guidance, 
dated  21  September,  state  that  as  the  main  object  of  his  mission. 
He  was  further  to  seek  to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  as  to  some 
future  settlement  of  Dutch  affairs.  The  need  of  a  complete  apology 
for  the  insult  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  impossibility  of  allow- 
ing France  to  intervene  in  a  contrary  sense,  having  been  clearly 
explained  to  the  French  government,  Grenville  was  to  require 
that  the  future  arrangements  in  the  United  Provinces  should  be 
such  as  would  restore  the  constitution  of  1747  in  its  essentials, 
and  would  prevent  power  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
opposed  to  British  interests.  Any  opposition  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  this  demand  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  hostility  to 
Great  Britain.  The  stadtholder  must  be  restored  to  the  position 
which  he  held  in   1766,  and  any  change  in  the  reglements  of  the 

11  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  25  ;  Holland,  no.  17  ;  Prussia,  no.  11. 

12  George  III.,  in  a  letter  to  Pitt  of  16  September,  suggested  that  someone  should 
be  sent  to  Paris  who  could  deal  with  the  French  Ministers  better  than  Eden  did  (Pitt 
Papers,  Public  Eecord  Office,  No.  103).  Grenville  was  certainly  chosen  by  Pitt.  See, 
too,  Buckingham  Papers,  i.  326-8. 
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three  provinces  named  above  must  be  referred  to  the  free  delibera- 
tion of  their  estates.  Grenville  was  finally  required  to  discourage 
any  attempt  to  protract  the  discussions  and  to  bring  them  to  a 
point  as  soon  as  possible.13 

The  views  of  the  British  cabinet  are  also  set  forth  in  Carmar- 
then's despatch  of  19  September,  to  William  Eden  at  Paris,  of 
which  the  following  summary  may  be  given  :  — 

No.  33.  To  Mr.  Eden. 

Whitehall :  19  September  1787. 
His  majesty  learns  with  the  utmost  regret  the  determination  of  the 
French  court ;  he  desires  to  see  the  disputes  in  Holland  peacefully 
settled ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  to  any  armed 
interference  on  the  part  of  France.  The  conduct  of  England  has  been 
consistent  and  sincere  :  she  has  not  pressed  Prussia  to  intervene  (as  was 
insinuated),  though  she  approved  of  her  intervention,  without  wishing 
that  it  should  proceed  to  extremities.  France  can  have  no  just  ground 
for  opposing  the  intervention  of  Prussia.  However  much  France  has 
sought  to  induce  the  estates  of  Holland  to  give  reparation  for  the  insult 
no  reparation  has  been  forthcoming  to  his  Prussian  majesty.  The 
Dutch  estates-general,  it  is  true,  have  declared  the  wish  to  give  repara- 
tion ;  and  if  France  intervened  she  would  be  supporting  a  party  acting 
in  contradiction  to  the  estates,  and  to  the  past  recommendation  of  the 
French  court  itself.  H.M.  must  now  make  preparations  to  resist 
French  intervention  if  it  takes  place,  but  he  sincerely  desires  to  avert 
war.  As  far  back  as  14  August  he  (Carmarthen)  stated  to  Eden  the 
principles  to  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  mediation ;  but  no  official 
answer  has  been  received  to  that  communication.  The  excesses  of  the 
free  corps  make  it  impossible  to  protract  the  discussions  on  this  matter, 
but  the  mediating  powers  should  at  once  consult  together  to  control 
those  excesses.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
disputes.  Only  the  lawful  troops  of  the  United  Provinces  should  be 
allowed  there.  The  restoration  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  his  powers 
must  also  be  a  condition  and  basis  of  the  settlement.14 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  from  the  shorter  but  equally  im- 
portant despatch  of  Carmarthen  to  Harris  at  the  Hague,  also 
dated  24  August.  After  observing  that  news  from  the  Hague 
was  awaited  with  much  impatience  it  stated  that  orders  had 
recently  been  given  to  prepare  forty  sail  of  the  line  for  sea. 
This  statement,  it  may  be  noted,  controverts  that  of  the  editor  of 
the   Malmesbury   Memoirs    (ii.   339,   note   2),    that   on   or   before 

18  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26.  See  too  E.  D.  Adams,  op.  cit.  pp.  6,  7.  I  can- 
not however  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  in  thinking  that  there  was  any  substantial  difference 
of  opinion  between  Pitt  and  Grenville  with  respect  to  obtaining  a  guarantee  from  France 
that  she  would  recognise  the  restoration  of  the  stadtholder's  powers  and  the  Dutch 
constitution  of  1766.  Pitt  mentioned  that  as  his  own  opinion  very  tentatively ;  and 
evidently  Grenville  favoured  the  other  alternative,  of  letting  France  drop  out 
altogether,  because  in  the  interval,  by  26  September,  he  had  heard  news  of  the 
decisive  success  at  the  Hague  (Dropmore  Papers,  iii.  428,  431). 

14  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26. 
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20  July  Carmarthen  promised  to  arm  forty  line-of-battle  ships 
for  the  support  of  Prussia.  No  movement  of  the  kind  was  made 
before  the  middle  of  September,  when  matters  first  began  to  look 
threatening.15     The  despatch  of  24  August  proceeds  thus  : — 

No.  33. 

His  majesty  is  persuaded  the  occasion  requires  a  perseverance  in  the 
firm  and  temperate  language  uniformly  held  to  the  court  of  France, 
accompanied  by  such  measures  as  show  that  H.M.  is  preparing  to  act 
with  effect  if  France  persists  in  her  determination.  This  conduct  on  the 
part  of  H.M.  and  the  apparent  want  of  preparation  and  the  many 
embarrassments  of  the  French  court  make  it  possible  that,  when  they 
find  a  crisis  is  unavoidable,  they  may  determine  to  give  way  in  substantial 
points  rather  than  risk  the  consequences  of  a  contest.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  issue  to  the  business  is  on  every  account  the  most 
desirable  ;  but  if  it  is  to  take  place  it  must  be  immediate,  as,  after  things 
have  been  brought  to  the  point  where  they  now  are,  H.M.  cannot  suffer 
himself  to  be  amused  by  negotiations  which  may  perhaps  have  no  other 
view  but  to  gain  time.  In  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  real 
sentiments  of  France  on  this  subject  the  king  has  determined  to  send 
Mr.  Grenville  immediately  with  a  special  commission  to  Paris.  The 
information  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  in  Holland  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  present  sentiments  of  H.M.'s  confidential  servants 
peculiarly  qualify  him  for  this  trust.  You  will  perceive  from  his  instruc- 
tions, as  well  as  from  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  he  is  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  bring  the  French  court  to  such  a  distinct  and  positive 
agreement  on  the  several  points  of  discussion  as  may  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  compleat  settlement  without  delay.  It  is  H.M.'s  wish  to  show  a 
disposition  to  give  France  every  possible  facility  as  to  the  mode,  provided 
the  objects  are  obtained.  .  .  .16 

The  closing  part  of  Carmarthen's  despatch  of  23  September  to 
Harris  is  also  worthy  of  quotation.  At  that  time  favourable  news 
as  to  the  Prussian  advance  and  the  collapse  of  the  Patriots  had 
reached  Whitehall  from  the  Hague,  and  a  despatch  from  Eden 
also  seemed  to  show  that  France  would  not  push  matters  to 
extremes.  After  noticing  this  news  Carmarthen  proceeded  in 
these  terms : — 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  how  any  advantages  the  prince  of  Orange 
may  have  gained  may  be  best  and  most  permanently  secured.  Not- 
withstanding the  blow  which  is  now  happily  given  to  the  influence  of 
France  in  that  country,  yet  from  considering  the  means  she  may  possess 
of  disturbing  on  some  future  occasion  the  system  which  seems  now  likely 
to  be  established,  and  from  tbe  desire  to  lay  the  foundation,  if  possible 
of  permanent  peace,  perhaps  the  best  way  of  securing  the  interests  both 
of  the  stadholder  and  his  family  for  the  future  would  be  still  to  take  the 

15  For  the  activity  in  naval  affairs  since  1783  see  Journals  of  Sir  T.  By  am  Martin, 
iii.  380-3  (Navy  Eecords  Society). 

16  Foreign  Office,  Holland,  no.  18. 
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participation  and  concurrence  of  France  in  the  settlement,  if  she  should 
be  willing  to  agree  to  it  on  such  terms  as  are  proper  under  all  the 
circumstances.17 

The  despatches  prove  that  a  joint  mediation  of  the  three 
powers  in  the  United  Provinces  was  still  the  aim  of  statesmen  at 
Westminster,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  France  had  acquiesced  in 
the  new  situation  of  affairs  that  event  might  still  have  occurred, 
though  with  far  less  of  advantage  to  the  Patriots  than  France  had 
hitherto  contemplated.  We  turn  however  from  these  speculations 
to  consider  the  course  of  Grenville's  mission.  After  landing  at 
Calais  he  received  Pitt's  letter  of  21  September  containing  news  of 
the  successes  of  the  Prussians  and  the  dispersal  of  the  Patriots  at 
the  beginning  of  that  so-called  campaign.18  Those  letters  having 
been  printed  in  the  Dropmore  Papers  (iii.  426)  we  need  consider 
here  only  the  reply  of  Grenville.  Pitt  had  advised  him  to  be 
as  conciliatory  as  possible  to  Montmorin,  and  Grenville  evidently 
concurred. 

Calais  :  23  September  1787. 

My  dear  Pitt, — I  received  your  letter  just  as  I  was  setting  out  for 
Paris.  There  seems  occasion  to  hope  that  our  friends  have  for  the  first 
time  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  a  crisis  favourable  to  them,  and 
that  the  consternation  of  our  enemies  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the 
prince's  friends  has  ever  been. 

I  had  already,  in  ruminating  on  the  subject,  anticipated  in  my 
own  mind  the  restoration  of  the  stadholder  and  of  the  dismissed 
regents  in  the  different  towns  which  had  surrendered.19  The  con- 
clusion which  I  drew  from  this  with  respect  to  the  language  to  be 
held  to  Montmorin  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  you  mention,  except 
that  I  think  there  will  be  a  real  difficulty  in  stipulating  the  doing  that 
which  is  already  done,  and  which  our  friends  will  probably  never  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  as  done  illegally.  And  certainly  with  respect 
to  the  regents  it  will  (I  should  think)  be  sufficient  now  to  adhere  to 
the  old  proposal  for  the  deliberation,  adding  only  some  such  word  as 
1  ancient ' — according  to  the  forms  of  their  ancient  constitution. 

I  cannot  however  help  thinking  that  Montmorin  will  tell  me  with 
truth  that  this  is  not  the  moment  for  France  to  negotiate,  and  that  any 
one,  the  smallest,  concession  would  be  more  disgraceful  to  her  now  than 
the  giving  up  everything  would  have  been  a  week  ago. 

This  success  will  make  our  friends  very  untractable  on  the  point  of 
amnesty  and  concessions.  The  former  particularly  I  am  sure  they  will 
make  great  difficulties  about,  and  I  shall  think  it  right  to  say  nothing 
upon  it  till  I  hear  more  from  you,  especially  as  nothing  has  been  said  to 
Harris  about  it. 

17  Foreign  Office,  Holland,  no.  18. 

18  For  details  see  P.  de  Witt,  Une  Invasion  prussienne  en  Hollande  en  1787 
(Paris,  1886). 

13  The  regents,  or  chief  magistrates,  of  several  Dutch  towns  had  been  forcibly 
deposed  by  the  free  corps. 
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I  have  not  time  to  add  any  more,  as  the  packet  is  sailing.     Believe 
me  ever 

Most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

W.  W.  Gbenville.20 

On  arriving  at  Paris  he  heard  tidings  of  the  diplomatic  triumph 
which  Harris  had  gained  at  the  Hague  on  21  September,  when  he 
induced  the  Estates  of  Holland  to  cancel  their  recent  legislation 
limiting  the  stadtholder's  powers,  and  to  reverse  their  appeal  of 
9  September  for  armed  help  from  France.  This  event  deprived 
the  court  of  Versailles  of  all  diplomatic  ground  for  intervention 
and  greatly  simplified  Grenville's  task.  Nevertheless  in  his  inter- 
view of  28  September  with  Montmorin  he  found  that  minister  very 
reserved.  Montmorin  declared  that,  whatever  understanding  there 
might  have  been  between  Great  Britain  and  France  with  respect 
to  a  joint  mediation  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  situation  was 
now  materially  altered  by  the  presence  of  25,000  Prussians  in  that 
country.  Before  any  negotiations  for  that  purpose  could  proceed 
the  Prussians  must  retire.  As  for  the  Declaration  issued  by  the 
French  government  on  16  September,  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
grant  the  military  aid  asked  by  the  province  of  Holland,  he 
(Montmorin)  declined  to  withdraw  it  until  those  troops  withdrew. 
He  made  the  same  stipulation  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  concession  of  the 
point,  on  which  Grenville  pressed  him  as  hard  as  he  could,  namely 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  should  agree  to  suspend  their 
preparations  for  war  ;  but  Grenville  replied  that  he  could  not  with 
propriety  venture  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
United  Provinces  by  the  Prussians,  and  that  the  preliminaries  of 
a  settlement  of  the  Dutch  question  should  be  arrived  at  before 
they  retired.  To  this  Montmorin  rejoined  by  inviting  him  to 
indicate  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  pacification,  but  Grenville  declined 
this  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  his  duties.21  We  may  add  that 
Pitt  subsequently  approved  his  caution  in  this  matter. 

The  course  of  this  interview  afforded  little  hope  of  arriving  at 
an  agreement,  and  the  prospect  was  left  equally  doubtful  by 
an  interview  on  1  October.  Eden,  in  a  despatch  (no.  95)  of 
28  September,  expressed  the  fear  that  France  would  make  war  if 
the  Prussians  did  not  speedily  retire  and  if  a  settlement  were  not 
soon  arrived  at  in  a  conciliatory  way.21  The  friendly  relations 
subsisting  between  Eden  and  Montmorin  warranted  the  hope  that 
his  (Eden's)  presence  at  the  next  interview  would  lead  to  a  more 
definite  result ;  but  it  did  not.  Montmorin  enclosed  himself  in  the 
same  formula  as  before — that  France  protested  against  the  presence 
of  the  Prussians  in  the  United  Provinces  and  could  make  no 
promise  whatever  respecting  her  conduct  as  long  as  they  remained 

20  Pitt  Papers,  Public  Record  Office,  no.  140.       2I  Auckland  Correspondence,  i.  208. 
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there.  Grenville  therefore  determined  to  return  to  London,  so  as 
to  inform  the  cabinet  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  government. 
In  point  of  fact  even  before  the  first  interview  with  Montmorin  he 
had  divined  the  secret,  which  he  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Car- 
marthen, dated  Paris,  27  September — that  it  was  probable  that 
France  would  '  withdraw  herself  wholly  from  the  business,  leaving 
to  Great  Britain  without  a  contest  the  important  and  satisfactory 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  late  settlement  of  affairs  in 
Holland/ 22  This  perhaps  was  too  sanguine  and  somewhat  premature. 
For  some  days  the  French  government  shrouded  its  actions  in  a 
reserve  which  left  both  the  British  and  Prussian  governments  in  a 
state  of  suspense.  There  was  the  possibility  that  Spain  would 
support  France  in  case  the  latter  decided  to  risk  a  war ;  or  that 
Austria  would  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations  under  the  Kaunitz 
system.  But  the  former  was  crippled  by  debt,  and  the  court  of 
Vienna  had  recently  been  distracted  by  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  sultan  against  Kussia.  The  informal  but  nevertheless  binding 
compact  subsisting  between  Joseph  II  and  and  Catharine  II  bound 
him  to  help  her  in  case  of  a.ttack  by  another  power  ;  and  it  was 
unlikely  that  Austria  would  venture  to  attack  Prussia  while 
hostilities  against  the  Porte  were  imminent.  It  is  stated  by  Ewart 
in  his  despatch  of  8  September  to  Carmarthen  that  Prussia  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  on  her  expedition  against  Holland  if  the 
news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  eastern  war  had  not  reached  Berlin  on 
7  September.  Even  the  Francophile  minister  Count  Finckenstein 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  that  measure  when  he  heard  of  the 
news,  from  Constantinople.23  Montmorin  also  admitted  to  Eden  on 
11  September  that  the  events  in  the  east  were  a  cause  of  perplexity 
and  embarrassment  to  France.24 

Grenville  therefore  argued  on  many  data  which  are  not  obvious 
now  unless  we  take  a  wide  view  of  contemporary  events.  The 
turn  of  the  wheel  in  the  east  deprived  France  of  help  from  Austria 
and  set  Prussia  free  for  energetic  action  in  Holland.25  The  skill  of 
Harris  in  inducing  the  estates  of  that  province  to  repudiate  their 
previous  appeal  for  help  from  the  court  of  Versailles  deprived  it  of 
diplomatic  grounds  for  intervention,  and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  the 
financial  and  political  crisis  in  France  and  the  advent  to  almost 
dictatorial  power  of  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
a  firm  friend  of  peace,  decided  the  French  cabinet  to  do  nothing  in 

22  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26.  23  Foreign  Office,  Prussia,  no.  12. 

24  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26.  The  statement  corrects  a  curious  conjecture 
of  Count  Barral  de  Montferrat,  op.  cit.  ch.  xiii.  ad  fin. 

25  The  despatches  of  Sir  Eobert  Murray  Keith,  our  ambassador  at  Vienna,  show 
that  the  French  Court  in  October  1787  made  pressing  requests  for  help  from  its  ally ; 
but  the  latter  had  resented  the  action  of  France  in  Dutch  affairs  in  1785,  and  was 
now  beset  by  the  demands  of  Catharine  for  armed  assistance  against  the  Turks.  An 
evasive  reply  was  therefore  sent  to  Paris. 
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the  United  Provinces,  and,  while  protesting  against  the  action  of 
the  Prussians,  to  allow  French  influence  in  that  land  to  lapse. 
The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Amsterdam  on  10  October  is  said  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  last  efforts  of  the  war  party  at  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  on  27  October  Montmorin  exchanged  with  the  duke 
of  Dorset  and  Eden  declarations  by  which  Great  Britain  and 
France  agreed  to  disarm,  and  the  French  government  added  that 
it  had  never  intended  to  interfere  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Provinces,  et  qu'elle  ne  conserve  nulle  part  aucune  vue  hostile 
relativement  a  ce  qui  s'est  passe  en  Hollande.26 

It  may  be  well  to  conclude  this  article  with  a  despatch  of  Eden 
to  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  which  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  decision  of  the  French  government  not  to  have  recourse  to 
arms.  Had  it  drawn  the  sword,  events  must  have  gone  very 
differently.     The  influence  of  Lomenie  de  Brienne  will  be  noted. 

Eden  to  Carmarthen. 

(Separate  and  Secret.) 

Seve  [Sevres] :  1  November  1787. 

My  lord, — I  had  a  long  conference  with  M.  de  Montmorin  on  Monday 
morning,  and  many  circumstances  occurred  material  to  be  stated  to 
your  lordship. 

He  expressed  with  earnestness  his  satisfaction  at  the  mention  of 
pacific  appearances  between  the  two  courts,  and  was  very  obliging  in 
his  expressions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  instructions  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  been  executed,  so  as  to  aid  him  essentially  in 
accomplishing  so  great  a  work.  He  then  told  me  that  in  the  course  of 
our  discussions  this  country  had  been  much  nearer  going  to  war  than 
from  a  view  of  the  circumstances  I  might  suppose.  He  said  that,  ex- 
clusive of  all  objects  of  external  interest,  there  had  been  some  opinions 
of  weight  that  a  war  was  the  best  mode  of  finishing  the  internal  troubles  '27 
which  had  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  march  ;  that 
there  were  others  also  hardy  enough  to  think  that,  if  such  a  convulsion 
should  break  the  credit  of  France,  it  would  also  shake  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  effect  would  eventually  be  of  less  comparative 
importance  to  this  country  than  to  us.  He  talked  with  due  disregard 
of  such  speculations,  but  he  said  that  there  was  one  moment  in  which  a 
measure  had  nearly  been  taken  which  he  was  confident  must  have  pre- 
vented what  has  happened  in  Holland,  and  which,  tho'  it  might  have 
risqued  an  immediate  war  with  England,  would  perhaps  have  ended  in 
an  accommodation  infinitely  less  injurious  to  the  French  interests  than 
what  has  now  taken  place ;  and  he  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  had 
advised  this  measure  in  council,  but  had  been  overruled.  This  was  the 
forming  the  camp  at  Givet  upon  the  first  news  of  the  Prussian  march 
towards  Wesel,28  notwithstanding  our  remonstrances  and  menaces.     In 

26  Auckland  Correspondence,  i.  255-8  ;  Annual  Register,  1787,  p.  283. 

27  The  troubles  between  the  French  government  and  the  Paris  parlement  are 
referred  to. 

28  I.e.  early  in  July  1787. 
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pursuing  this  subject  he  said  that  he  had  no  blame  to  impute  to  himself, 
except  perhaps  that  natural  weakness  of  mind  which  had  prevented  his 
recalling  M.  de  Verac  from  an  important  station  for  which  he  was 
evidently  unfit.  That  he  had  utterly  disapproved  the  French  pursuit  in 
Holland,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  saw  to  what  degree  France  was 
committed  in  it ;  and  that,  after  having  opened  to  me  in  July  his  dis- 
position to  get  clear  of  it,  he  never  could  bring  the  business  to  any  point 
with  M.  de  Ve>ac,  and  from  motives  of  personal  tenderness  had  taken 
the  resolution  of  recalling  him  a  few  weeks  too  late.29  He  was  candid 
in  avowing  that  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  conduct  maintained  by  his 
majesty  and  his  councils  in  the  whole  transaction,  accompanied  and 
closed  as  it  had  been  by  full  success,  bore  a  character  which  would  make 
a  lasting  impression  not  merely  in  history  but  in  the  future  politics  of 
Europe. 

Montmorin  then  asked  Eden  whether  it  had  been  proposed  at 
London  to  make  strong  and  unreasonable  demands  from  France. 
To  this  Eden  replied  that  he  believed  not ;  that  his  majesty  had 
kept  within  the  lines  of  rectitude  and  would  never  urge  le  droit  du 
plus  fort.  Eden  added  that  if  war  had  occurred  strong  demands 
would  certainly  have  been  made  at  the  end  of  it.  Montmorin 
replied  that  the  rumour  of  some  further  demands  had  led  France 
to  arm  at  an  expense  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  million  francs  ; 
and,  if  such  demands  had  been  made,  France  would  at  once  have 
gone  to  war.  Montmorin  then  added  that  he  would  instantly  stop 
the  reinforcements  about  to  be  sent  to  French  foreign  possessions  ; 
that  he  would  gladly  give  information  as  to  military  and  naval 
movements  in  foreign  parts  which  could  prevent  '  uneasiness  and 
expense ' ;  that  the  two  governments  ought  to  give  each  other 
information  frankly.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  a  plan  of  Eng- 
land to  seize  the  East  India  possessions  of  France.  Eden  replied 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  we  had  taken  any  measures  other  than 
precautionary.  Montmorin  then  sought  to  have  an  understanding 
about  naval  forces  on  the  North  American  station  and  elsewhere. 
Eden  could  not  answer  this ;  neither  could  he  inform  him  what 
plans  might  be  made  for  our  usual  peace  establishment  of  the 
navy.  The  French  minister  then  said  that  the  Turkish  business 
was  serious,  but  could  not  embroil  England  and  France.  The 
emperor  would  probably  try  to  acquire  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  the  empress  Catharine,  Oksakoff  and  one  or  two  other  places ; 
but  Constantinople  would  not  be  touched.  Eden  concluded  his 
despatch  as  follows  : — 

The  archeveque  de  Toulouse  [Lomenie  de  Brienne]  on  Tuesday  last 
expressed  to  me  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  foreign  ministers  the 

29  Count  Barral  de  Montferrat,  op.  cit.  ch.  xiii.,  proves  that  the  resolution  to  recall 
the  meddlesome  and  intriguing  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  De  Verac,  was 
formed  on  20  August :  the  recall  took  effect  on  31  August., 
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strongest  satisfaction  at  the  business  of  the  preceding  Saturday ;  and  he 
afterwards  repeated  to  me  that  he  entertained  great  hopes  of  our  having  at 
length  laid  the  foundation  of  a  long  period  of  peace.  Many  people  however 
feel  differently  about  the  transaction,  and  their  mortification  will  be 
increased  when  the  Declarations  are  published. 

I  have,  &c, 

Wm.  Eden.30 

The  publication  of  the  Contre-Declaration,  so  damaging  to  the 
prestige  of  France,  was  naturally  followed  by  the  collapse  of  her 
influence  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  substitution  of  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  and  the  signature  by  those  two  powers 
of  treaties  with  the  Dutch  republic  and  between  themselves.  With 
these  later  developments  we  have  no  concern ;  but  they  formed  a 
brilliant  sequel  to  the  events  here  considered,  in  which  Grenville 
played  no  unimportant  part,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  displayed 
the  coolness  and  perspicacity  of  manhood. 

J.   Holland   Kose. 

30  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26. 
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The  Embassy  of  John  the  Grammarian. 

Under  the  microscope  of  modern  historical  criticism  so  many 
cherished  episodes  and  venerable  traditions,  which  contain  nothing 
to  offend  a  rationalist  and  could  easily  be  acdepted  by  critics  like 
Gibbon,  have  proved  to  be  the  creations  of  mythopoeic  fancy  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  famous  embassy  of  John  the 
Grammarian  to  the  court  of  Baghdad  must  be  rejected  as  a  fiction 
irreconcilable  with  established  facts.  The  mission  of  John  as 
ambassador  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  admittedly  presented  chro- 
nological difficulties,  and  Hirsch  saw  that  the  details  of  the  story 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes  are 
not  a  genuine  historical  record.  But  the  fact  of  the  embassy  was 
not  questioned  by  Hirsch,  and  he  unreservedly  accepted  x  the  view 
of  Weil,  who  placed  the  event  in  the  first  months  of  Mu'tasim's 
caliphate  (end  of  a.d.  833). 2  The  whole  question  has  been  minutely 
examined  by  A.  A.  Vasil'ev  in  his  valuable  Vizantiia  i  Araby,3  and 
he  has  definitely  proved  that  the  embassy  to  Baghdad  is  a  fiction. 
But  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  the  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  show 
that  there  is  more  fact  behind  the  story  than  the  Kussian  scholar 
has  supposed. 

Vasil'ev  has  established  the  important  fact 4  that  John  became 
patriarch  on  21  April  832 5  (21  April  being  a  Sunday).  It  follows 
that  if  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  caliph  it  was  before  that 
date  (and  the  Greek  texts  say  explicitly  that  he  was  synkellos  at  the 
time  of  the  embassy).  Weil's  chronology  is  therefore  untenable.  It 
follows  further  that  he  did  not  go  as  ambassador  of  Theophilus  to 
Baghdad.  Theophilus  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  October  829, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Saracens  was  renewed 
after  a  long  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  caliph  Mamun,  leaving 
Baghdad  in  March  (830),  marched  to  the  Boman  frontier.  He 
never  saw  Baghdad  again,  never  recrossed  the  Euphrates.  The 
last  years  of  his  life,  830-833,  were  spent  in  Syria,  which  he  left 

1  Byzantinische  Studien,  p.  348. 

2  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  ii.  297,  note.  So  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  154.  He 
had  already  recognised,  as  his  remarks  show,  that  the  anecdotes  in  the  Continuation 
of  Theophanes  were,  largely  at  least,  created  by  the  interest  which  the  embassy  excited. 

3  Vol.  i.,  1900.  *  Op.  cit.  Prilozhenie  ii,  p.  140. 
5  Cp.  Continuation  of  Tlieophanes,  p.  121. 
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only  to  invade  Asia  Minor  and  once  (in  the  spring  of  832)  to  visit 
Egypt.  He  died  in  Cilicia.  The  only  time  therefore  at  which  John 
could  have  travelled  to  Baghdad  on  a  mission  to  Mamun  was  in 
the  winter  of  829-830 ;  but  this  date  is  inconsistent  with  the 
alleged  objects  of  the  embassy  (see  below).  Such  is  the  argument 
which  I  infer,  though  I  have  put  it  in  my  own  way,  from  Vasil'ev's 
discussion,  and  to  me  it  is  perfectly  convincing.  Vasil'ev  has  also 
made  it  probable  that  the  strategos  Manuel,  whose  adventures  are 
connected  in  our  sources  with  John's  embassy,  fled  to  the  Saracens 
towards  the  end  of  830. 

But  if  John  never  went  to  Baghdad  as  the  ambassador  of  Theo- 
philus  what  was  the  foundation  or  motive  of  the  story  of  his 
embassy  ?  The  answer  of  Yasil'ev  is  as  follows  :  The  summer 
campaign  of  831  had  not  been  lucky  for  the  Greeks,  and  in 
September  Theophilus,  who  was  still  in  the  field,  sent  an  envoy  to 
the  caliph's  camp,  bearing  a  letter  with  proposals  of  peace.  Mamun 
refused  to  read  the  letter,  because  the  emperor's  name  stood  before 
his  own  in  the  superscription.  The  envoy  was  obliged  to  return, 
and  the  letter  was  rewritten,  with  the  change  which  the  caliph's 
arrogance  demanded.  The  concession  served  little,  for  the  over- 
tures were  rejected.  The  authority  for  this  transaction  is  Ya'kubi 
(who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century),  and  he  designates 
the  envoy  as  a  *  bishop '  in  the  entourage  and  confidence  of  the 
emperor.6  Yasil'ev  identifies  this  '  bishop  '  with  John  the  Gram- 
marian, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  Arabic  writer  might  have 
thus  loosely  designated  a  high  ecclesiastic.  This  incident  is  re- 
garded by  Vasil'ev  as  the  only  basis  in  fact  for  the  story  of  John's 
embassy  to  Baghdad.  But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  John  with  Ya'kubi's  bishop,  the 
incident  of  a  message  carried  from  the  camp  of  Theophilus  to 
the  camp  of  Mamun  in  Cappadocia  was  quite  inadequate  to 
originate  the  '  legend '  of  John's  pompous  progress  through  the 
Saracen  dominions,  of  his  scattering  golden  bounty  to  right  and 
to  left  and  impressing  the  Moslems  by  his  magnificence  and  wealth. 
If  we  examine  the  accounts  in  the  Greek  sources,  we  shall  find 
a  more  solid  and  sufficient  basis  for  the  story. 

The  first  thing  to  observe  is  that  of  the  three  sources  which 
we  possess — (1)  the  Logothete,  represented  by  the  continuation  of 
George  the  Monk,  by  '  Leo  Grammaticus,'  and  by  Theodosios  of 
Melitene  ;  (2)  Genesios  ;  and  (3)  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes — 
the  two  first  (the  Logothete  and  Genesios)  say  nothing  of  a 
journey  to  Baghdad.    According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Logothete,7 

6  Ed.  Houtsma,  ii.  568 ;  Eussian  translation,  in  Vasil'ev,  op.  cit.  Pril.  p.  7. 

7  George  Mon.,  ed.  Bonn,  p.  797  ;  ed.  Muralt,  p.  706  =  Theodosios,  p.  151  =  Pseudo- 
Leo,  p.  219.  There  is  virtually  no  difference  here  in  these  texts.  The  account  is 
closely  reproduced  in  Pseudo-Symeon,  pp.  632-3. 
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John  was  sent  on  a  nominal  mission  to  the  caliph,  connected  with 
the  redemption  of  Greek  captives  who  were  languishing  in  Saracen 
prisons,  but  with  the  secret  object  of  entering  into  communication 
with  the  deserter  Manuel  and  conveying  to  him  assurances  of  the 
emperor's  pardon  and  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  return  to 
Constantinople.  John  saw  the  caliph,  but  it  is  not  said  where,  and 
there  is  no  geographical  indication. 

Genesios 8  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  embassy  was  rrrpos 
slpnvucas  crvjjLfidasis,  that  John  was  a  grata  persona  to  the  Saracens, 
and  that  he  was  successful  in  redeeming  many  captives.  He  also 
mentions  that  he  communicated  with  Manuel,  but  represents  this 
as  a  minor  incident  and  not  as  the  principal  object  of  the  journey. 
But  the  important  point  to  be  noticed  is  this  : l  he  implies  that  John 
went  to  Syria.  Nothing  is  said  of  Baghdad.  When  the  negotia- 
tion has  been  successfully  concluded,  the  envoy  '  returns  from 
Syria,'  JLvpias  hiravzicri.  Both  the  Logothete  and  Genesios  say 
that  John  went  well  supplied  with  money  and  gifts,  and  excited 
thereby  the  admiration  of  the  Saracens;  and  virtually  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  accounts  turns  on  the  motive.  The 
Logothete,  who  introduces  the  embassy  into  the  story  of  Manuel's 
adventures,  subordinates  the  negotiation  with  the  caliph  to  the 
secret  purpose  of  communication  with  the  renegade  patrician. 
This  is  obviously  due  to  the  writer's  interest  in  the  story  of  Manuel, 
and  if  we  accept  him  as  a  story-teller  and  not  as  an  historian  it  is 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  his  art. 

In  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes  the  embassy  is  invested  with 
a  pomp  and  circumstance  which  are  absent  in  the  notices  of 
Genesios  and  the  Logothete.  Here  and  here  only  it  is  represented 
as  an  embassy  to  -the  court  of  Baghdad.  Its  object  is  said  to  be  to 
reveal  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  to  the  Saracens—  ra  rrjs  avro- 
tcparopias  Troirjaai  Kardhifka  (p.  95) — and  the  writer's  description 
is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  impression  which  John  made  upon 
the  caliph  and  his  subjects  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  treasure. 
But  the  narrative  naively  discloses  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  an 
older  record,  in  which  Damascus  (Syria),  not  Baghdad,  was  the 
destination  of  the  ambassador.  For  John  is  sent  irpos  rbv  rrjs 
^vplas  apyovra  (p.  96,  5),  and  when  he  returns  to  Constanti- 
nople he  describes  to  Theophilus  to  tt)s  ^Zvpias  (p.  98,  15).  The 
connexion  of  the  embassy  with  the  redemption  of  captives  also 
appears  in  this  account  (p.  98,  2,  8).  Nothing  is  said  in  this 
context  about  Manuel,  but  in  another  place  the  writer  states  that 
when  John  was  sent  to  negotiate  about  the  exchange  of  captives — 
irpos  Katpov  tov  Kara  tcls  tyvkatcas  BiaWaylov — he  was  instructed 
to  convey  assurances  of  pardon  to  Manuel  (p.  119,  8-12).  Here  the 
compiler  seems  to  have  been  using  Genesios,  who  was  one  of  his 

8  P.  63,  ed.  Bonn. 
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sources.  But  he  goes  on  to  add  an  alternative  story  (ol  Bs  [sc.<£aoV]), 
which  represents  Manuel  as  living  at  Baghdad  and  John  visiting 
him  there  disguised  in  the  rags  of  a  pilgrim  monk.  This  anecdote, 
too  seems  to  betray  the  fact  that  Syria,  not  Baghdad,  was  the  scene  of 
John's  performances.  The  disguise  which  he  adopted  is  said  to  have 
assimilated  him  rols  pa/co8vTov(TLv  "Iftripo-L  /ecu  fiova^ols  toIs  irpos 
ret,  'IspocroXvjjia  fiera  Xcrrjs  cjiocraxTLv.  It  would  have  been  natural 
in  a  story,  where  the  scene  was  in  Syria,  to  imagine  John  in  the 
dress  of  a  monk  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  but  it  would 
have  been  incongruous  to  make  him  assume  such  a  garb  at  Baghdad. 
It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  anecdote  of  the  disguise  is  older 
than  the  transference  of  the  embassy  to  Baghdad;  and  those 
who  choose  may  believe  that  it  had  a  foundation  in  fact. 

From  this  examination  of  the  sources  it  emerges,  I  think,  that 
the  embassy  of  John  the  Synkellos  to  the  caliph  Mamun  is  an 
historical  fact.  But  it  was  to  Damascus  he  went  and  not  to 
Baghdad.  The  brief  account  given  by  Genesios  is  perfectly  accept- 
able ;  it  is  a  simple  historical  record,  without  accretions  of  legend 
or  anecdote.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  secret  communi- 
cation between  John  and  Manuel  which  Genesios  mentions  inci- 
dentally, and  which  the  Logothete  brings  into  the  foreground  to 
augment  the  interest  of  his  story.  The  date  of  the  embassy  was 
probably  the  winter  of  831-2.  Though  the  caliph  had  refused 
the  emperor's  propositions  in  the  field  in  September,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Theophilus  should  not  have  made  another  attempt ; 
and  bad  news  from  Sicily — Palermo  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
Moslems  of  Africa  in  August-September — must  have  increased  his 
anxiety  to  secure  peace  in  the  east.  But,  whether  the  Koman 
government  had  any  hopes  of  concluding  a  treaty  or  not,  John  had 
a  definite  matter  of  business  to  arrange — the  ransom  or  exchange 
of  captives.9  Periodical  exchanges  of  captives  were  a  feature  of  the 
holy  war,  and  envoys  were  sent  by  both  sides  from  time  to  time 
to  negotiate  for  this  purpose.  The  fact  however  that  a  man  in 
John's  position,  a  confidant  of  the  emperor,  was  chosen  to  serve  on 
this  occasion  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  embassy  had 
objects  beyond  the  interests  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

J.  B.  Bury. 

9  The  expression  of  the  Logothete,  to  Sea/j.wT'fipia  poyevaas  (George  Mon.  p.  797,  ed. 
Bonn),  must  mean  that  he  gave  largesses  to  the  Greek  captives,  visiting  the  prisons 
for  that  purpose.  We  can  only  suppose  the  money  was  to  pay  their  ransoms.  VasiPev* 
in  his  review  of  this  passage,  merely  says  posietil  tiur'my  ('  visited  the  prisons')* 
Pseudo-Symeon  (p.  633)  has  robs  eV  5eo>iots  froyevaas.  poyevw  is  usually  constructed 
with  dative  of  the  recipient,  but  is  also  found  with  the  accusative,  e.g.  Theophanes  (ed. 
De  Boor),  p.  487,  4,  poyeveiv  avrobs  Trpoairoirjadixcvos. 
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Crundels. 
The  word  crundel,  crundle,  crondel,  used  as  a  Saxon  boundary 
point,  has  puzzled  the  editors,1  but  it  is  still  in  common  use  at 
Buriton  and  other  villages  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex 
along  the  north  of  the  South  Downs,  east  of  Petersfield.  Here 
are  the  heads  of  many  little  streams,  and  the  smallest  will  at 
some  point  cut  into  the  surface  for  a  hundred  to  three  or  four 
hundred  yards.  These  cuttings,  the  shape  of  a  very  open  V,  are 
locally  known  as  '  crundles.'  They  have  banks  covered  with 
brushwood,  often  mixed  with  trees,  making  a  wide  shaw  or  narrow 
copse,  according  to  size.  The  term  crundle  covers  both  the  cutting 
and  the  shaw,  and  this  particular  combination  of  shaw  and  cutting 
shall  be  called  for  distinction  a  '  Buriton  crundle.'  Was  the 
Saxon  crundel  exactly  the  same  ?  The  small  crundles  at  Buriton 
are  mere  ditches  three  or  four  yards  wide  and  as  many  feet  deep, 
with  a  tiny  rill  at  the  bottom ;  the  large  ones,  deeper  and  from 
ten  up  to  forty  or  fifty  yards  across,  would  be  called  gills  in  other 
counties  and  also  in  most  of  Sussex,  though  crundle  is  found  as 
a  name  near  Lewes  in  Crumbles  Shaw,2  a  '  Buriton  crundle  '  which 
lies  a  mile  south  of  Glynde  Station,  three  hundred  yards  beyond 
Preston  Court.  We  can  follow  the  word  into  Worcestershire ; 
places  given  only  in  the  six-inch  map  are  starred.  A  mile  north  of 
Bewdley  is  Crondalls  Farm,  and  we  find  a  typical  Buriton  crundle, 
though  deeper  for  its  width  than  in  Hampshire,  reaching  from 
the  farm  along  the  east  side  of  North  Wood  up  to  Hall's  Farm.* 
Not  far  away,  some  thirteen  hundred  yards  south-west  of  Stockton- 
on-Teme,  are  two  farms  called  Upper  and  Lower  Crundelend,*  and 
we  find  a  Buriton  crundle,  just  like  the  one  at  Bewdley,  running 
from  between  them  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Stockton  south 
to  Stanford  Bridge.  Both  these  crundles  are  well  shown  in  the 
six-inch  map.  Crundle  is  no  longer  known  as  a  general  word 
in  East  Sussex  or  Worcestershire,  but  these  cases  show  that  there 
once  were  \  crundles '  in  both,  which  were  like  those  near  Buriton. 
To  take  a  charter,  '  at  Clere  '  we  have  '  the  crundel  that  the  isle  is 
on'  (onstent,  ?  adjoins).3  By  its  eastern  boundary,  up  the  'Ecles- 
burne,'  &c,  '  Clere '  is  plainly  the  Domesday  Eccleswelle,  now 
Ecchinswell,  in  Hants,  south  of  Newbury,  between  Kingsclere  and 
Burghclere.  This  boundary  can  be  pretty  well  traced  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  parish,  and  the  crundel,  which  puzzled  Thorpe, 
may  I  think  be  identified  as  the  large  Buriton  crundle  in  Isle  and 
Hollywell  *  Copse,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Isle  Hill. 

1  Earle,  Land  Charters,  pp.  471-3  ;  Thorpe,  Diplomatarium,  p.  654. 

2  Sussex  Arch.  Soc.  Trans,  xxi.  30.     Ordnance  Survey  six-inch  map,  67  N.E.     I 
have  seen  all  the  crundles  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

3  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  v.  103,  no.  1102 ;  Birch,  Cart.  Sax.  ii.  357,  no.  674 ;  Earle, 
p.  353. 
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But,  if  we  turn  to  the  Abingdon  charters,  we  find  crundels  on 
the  chalk  uplands  north-west  of  Newbury  which  have  no  little 
streams  and  can  have  had  no  Buriton  crundles.  Let  us  examine 
some  of  these  Berkshire  boundaries ; 4  they  run  clockwise — east, 
south,  west,  north — and  coruspond  to  the  parish  boundaries;  we 
may  depend  upon  having  a  boundary  point  where  there  is  a  change 
of  direction.  The  bounds  of  Boxford,  near  Newbury,  start  from 
Wines  treow  eastward  along  the  south  edge  of  Leckhampstead  to 
Dene  pitte,  and  finish  from  (a)  Lambourn  to  (b)  blacgraefa,  thence 
to  (c)  Binda  crundel,  thence  to  (d)  Thrim  thorn  (called  under 
Welford  'hola  weg'),  and  thence  *  along  ways  to  (e)  Wines  treow.' 
Now  Wines  treow,  being  common  to  Boxford,  Welford,  and  Leek- 
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hampstead,  must  be  the  point  where  the  three  meet  at  Hangman's 
Stone.  The  west  edge  of  Boxford  parish  runs,  in  reverse,  from 
(e)  Hangman's   Stone  south-east  four  hundred  yards  by  road  to 

(d)  the  hollow  cross-roads  for  Kowbury,  thence  west  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  north  end  of  (c)  a  big  shaw,  fifty  to  sixty  feet  wide, 
called  Wadling's  Border,*  then  south  along  the   shaw  and  past 

(b)  Grove  Corner  to  (a)  the  Lambourn.  It  is  clear  that  the  shaw 
was  *  Binda  crundel,'  but  there  is  no  Buriton  crundle  or  ditch,  only 
a  simple  shaw. 

4  Abingdon  Chron.  (Eolls  Series),  vol.  i.  (a)  Boxford,  p.  160  ;  (6)  Welford,  p.  208  ; 

(c)  Brightwalton,  p.  86 ;  (d)  Farnborough,  p.  80 ;  (e)  Leckhampstead,  p.  104 ;  Kemble, 
vol.  v.  (a)  338,  no.  1177 ;  (6)  373,  no.  1198 ;  (c)  244,  no.  1123  ;  (e)  287,  no.  1147 ; 
Birch,  (a)  iii.  221,  no.  1022 ;  (6)  146,  no.  963 ;  (c)  ii.  462,  no.  743 ;  (d)  370,  no.  682 ; 

(e)  534,  no.  789 ;  Ordnance  Survey  six-inch  map ;  (a)  26  S.E. ;  (6)  34  N.W. ;  (c,  d) 
20S.W.;  (e)  26  N.E. 
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On  the  west  of  Boxford  we  have  Welford.  The  boundary 
went,  in  956,  from  Wines  treow  to  hola  weg,  then  on  south  to  the 
Lambourn  and  after  a  circuit  up  the  western  side  to  (a)  thryscyte 
crundel,  thence  to  (b)  ruge  crundel,  thence  *  out  through  (c)  Clod- 
hangra,'  thence  to  (d)  mulesdene,  along  it  to  (e)  Lambourn,  and 
round  again  to  Wines  treow.  The  western  edge  of  the  parish  runs, 
in  reverse,  from  (e)  the  Lambourn,  south-west  up  (d)  a  long  valley, 
then  south  through  (c)  Oakhanger  Park,  and  fourteen  hundred 
yards  down  (b)  a  long  shaw,  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  called  Blindman's 
and  Newground  Border,*  to  its  southern  end,  then  at  a  sharp  angle 
east  for  six  hundred  yards  to  (a)  the  triangular  copse,  two  hundred 
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yards  each  way,  called  Grey's,*  with  a  shaw  projecting  from  its 
eastern  corner;  the  boundary  follows  the  shaw  and  then  turns 
south-west.  Comparison  of  this  boundary  with  the  old  one  shows 
that  Grey's  must  be  '  thryscyte '  or  '  triangle  crundel,'  and  the 
long  shaw  *  ruge  crundel.'  In  neither  is  there  any  Buriton  crundle 
or  ditch. 

Four  miles  north  is  Brightwalton.  The  bounds  begin  on  the 
south  with  Crypsandic,  Acdene,  Wigferthes  leage,  points  common 
to  Leckhampstead,  and  go  on  to  dunn  mere  (Dunmore  Pond  *)  on 
the  west; 5  finally  ' north  (north-north-east)  to  stancrunedle,'  thence 
(south-east)  to  lange  treowe  and  Mserflode,  and  thence  (south)  back 

5  '  Mere  '  denoted  both  lake  and  small  pond. 
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to  Crypsandic.  The  north  side  is  the  south  side  of  Farnborough, 
which  is  described  as  running  (in  reverse)  from  Mserflode  to  lange 
treow,  and  west  (west-north-west)  over  Combe  (Farm)  to  stancrundel. 
The  crundel  was,  therefore,  exactly  at  the  north-western  end  of  the 
common  boundary,  at  the  south  point  of  the  narrow  Cow  Leaze  * 
copse,  and  this  copse  must  be  the  ■  stancrundel ' ;  it  is  a  stony  spot 
and  flints  or  rough  gravel  seem  to  have  been  dug  from  an  adjoining 
pit.  The  copse  is  on  a  bank,  but  there  is  no  ditch.  Let  us  turn 
to  Kent.  Crundale,  near  Wye,  is  on  the  chalk,  and  has  no  Buriton 
crundle,  but  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  between  Crundale 
House  and  the  church,  runs  a  long  wooded  bank,  and  the  Berkshire 
evidence  suggests  that  this  was  the  crundel  which  named  the  village. 
The  crundels  at  Cow  Leaze  and  at  Ashford  stand  upon  banks, 
but  at  the  Boxford  and  Welford  cruudels  there  is  no  bank,  and 
'  crundel '  must,  therefore,  have  meant  simply  a  small  copse  or  a 
*  shaw,'  though  perhaps  in  some  parts  it  had  the  special  sense  of  a 
shaw  in  a  cutting.  '  Shaw,'  too,  is  often  a  name  for  little  copses 
which  are  not  narrow.  A  crundel  would  grow  on  most  banks  and  in 
all  water-made  cuttings  like  those  round  Buriton,  but  neither  bank 
nor  little  stream  was  essential.  Near  Cirencester  6  we  read  of 
'  quarries  which  are  called  crundles,'  but  presumably  they  were 
named  from  the  shaw  growing  upon  some  bank  convenient  for 
quarrying,  and  we  also  find  Querns  or  Cronnes,  once  Crundles, 
where  there  are  ancient  quarries,  probably  Boman,  but  these  have 
left  various  banks  for  brushwood  to  grow  upon.  There  is  no  need 
in  either  case  to  think  that  '  crundel '  meant  a  quarry. 

F.  H.  Baring. 


The  Charters  of  Henry  II  at  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Of  the  seventy-five  charters  of  Henry  II  which  were  in  existence  in 
the  muniment  room  at  Lincoln  Cathedral  about  the  year  1225, 
when  the  earliest  cartulary  was  drawn  up,  there  now  remain  twenty- 
six,  which  are  printed  below.  In  no  case  does  the  seal  remain,  but 
it  is  evident  that  nos.  10,  11,  12,  15,  18,  19,  20,  21,  28,  23,  29,  31, 
32,  33  were  sealed  on  a  strip,  the  others  on  a  tag  or  label.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  10  and  20  are  in  one  hand ;  22  and  29  in 
another ;  23  and  33  in  another ;  13  and  34  in  another ;  while  14, 
16,  17,  24,  26,  27,  and  35  are  all  by  one  scribe,  with  certain  well- 
marked  peculiarities,  for  five  of  them  end  with  a  semicolon,  not  a 
full  stop  (the  other  two  being  indistinct),  and  the  last  letters,  which 
give  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  charter  was  issued,  are  ex- 

6  Bristol  and  Glouc.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans,  xv.  113-5. 
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tended,  after  the  manner  that  was  customary  with  papal  charters, 
and  in  one  case  cover  more  than  a  line.  If  they  were  the  work  of 
one  of  the  king's  clerks  we  should  find  these  features  in  some  of  the 
other  charters  of  Henry  II ;  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  likely  that 
they  are  the  work  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
that  the  bishop  was  present  when  those  charters  were  issued. 
Charter  28  is  also  unusual  both  in  writing  and  spelling.  It  is 
probable  that  the  remaining  eighteen  are  by  the  clerks  of  the 
king's  chancery ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  same  hand  as  a  charter  at 
Ely ;  another  in  the  same  hand  as  a  charter  at  Winchester  College, 
and  none  of  them  is  definitely  abnormal.  It  seems  that  no  im- 
portance can  be  assigned  to  the  mode  of  sealing,  and  a  clerk  did 
not  always  follow  the  same  method.  For  although  the  seven  charters 
of  which  I  have  spoken  were  all  sealed  on  tags,  yet  no.  19  was 
sealed  on  a  strip,  while  a  charter  at  Ely  which  is  in  the  same 
writing  was  sealed  on  a  tag. 

I  have  numbered  the  charters  continuously  with  those  of 
Henry  I  and  Stephen  published  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Keview, 
xxiii.  725  ff.  H.  E.  Salter. 

X.  Confirmation  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I  granting  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  the  Toll  of  Four  Fairs  at  Stow,  Lincolnshire. 

[A.  1.  1.  9.]  [1155-1158.] 

[H.  rex  AJngF  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  T.  Canthuarimsi 
archiepiscopo  &  R.  Eboracews*  [archiepiscopo  &]  omnibus  episcopis  & 
abbatibus  &  comitibus  &  baronibus  &  iustic'  &  uicecomitibus  &  ministris  & 
fidelibus  [suis]  tociu's  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  deo  & 
sancte  Marie  Line'  &  Koberto  Line'  episcopo  &  omnibus  [success]  oribus 
suis  in  perpetuum  habendum  theloneum  in  feriis  de  [Stowa] l  scilicet  in 
festo  sancte  Marie  in  Augusto  &  in  festo  sancte  Marie  in  Septembri  &  in 
ilia  feria  in  festo  sancti  Michaelis  &  in  Pentecosterc  sicut  Rex  H.  auus 
meus  illud  dedit  &  concessit  predicte  Line'  ecclesie  &  carta  sua  con- 
firmauit.  Testes,  Toma  cancellario  &  Ricardo  de  Humetf  conestabulario 
&  Mannassero  Biset  dapifero  &  Warino  filio  Geroldi  camerario,  apud 
^Wesimonasterium. 

XL  Confirmation  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  J,  granting  to  the  Bishop  of 

Lincoln  an  Annual  Fair  at  Newark,  to  last  five  days. 
[A.  1.  1.  10.]  [1154-Dec.  1166.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  abbatibus,  comitibus,  baronibus,  &  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  tocius 
Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  &  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse 
ecclesie  Line'  &  Roberto  episcopo  Line'  &  successoribus  suis  unam  feriam 
de  V  diebus  ad  castellum  suum  de  Niwerca  scilicet  die  festi  beate  Marie 
Magdalene  &  IIII  primis  precedentibus  diebus.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter 
precipio  quod  omnes  illi  undecumque  sint  qui  illuc  uenerint  causa  emendi 

1  Kestored  from  Begistrum  A.  1.  5.  at  Lincoln,  charter  116,  and  from  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  original  de  teloneo  de  Stowa.  The  grant  of  Henry  I  is  printed  in  Dugdale's 
Monasticon. 
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uel  uendendi  meam  firmam  pacem  habeant  in  eundo  &  redeundo.  Et 
prohibeo  ne  quis  eos  iniuste  disturbet  uel  merc&turam  eorum  unde  in 
feria  suas  rectas  dederint  consuetudines  super  X  libras  forisfacture.  Et 
hanc  predictam  feriam  cum  libertatibus  suis  concedo  &  confirmo  episcopo 
Line'  sicut  carta  Henrici  regis  aui  mei  testatur.  Testibus,  Eogero  archi- 
episcopo  Eboracms^,  H.  Diinolmensi  episcopo,  &  Ricardo  de  Luci,  apud 
Eboracum. 

XII.  Confirmation  to  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  Warren  in  Newark, 

Stow,  and  Louth. 
[A.  1.  1.  11.]  [1154-Dec.  1166.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  Andeg'  iustic',  uicecomiti- 
bus,  &  omnibus  ministris  suis  de  Notinghamsim  &  de  Linc'sira  salutem. 
Concedo  quod  Robertus  episcopus  Line'  habeat  warennam  in  uilla  sua  de 
Newerca  &  de  Stowa  &  de  Luda,2  sicut  aliquis  predecessorum  suorum  eas 
melius,  liberius,  &  honorificencius  habuit  tempore  regis  Henrici  aui  mei. 
Et  prohibeo  quod  nullus  sine  licencia  ipsius  fuget  in  eis  uel  capiat 
leporem  super  X  libras  forisfacture.  Teste,  Ricardo  de  Humet'  con- 
st&bulario  apud  Doueram. 

XIII.  Restoration  of  the  Manor  of  Wickham  to  the  See  of  Lincoln. 

[A.  1.  1.  12.]  [1154-1158.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  Andeg'  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  abbatibus,  comitibus,  iustic',  baronibus,  uicecomitibus,  ministris, 
&  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis  me  reddidisse  &  in  per- 
petuam  elemosinam  concessisse  &  confirmasse  ecclesie  beate  Marie  Line'  & 
Roberto  episcopo  &  omnibus  successoribus  suis  manerium  de  Wicham 3 
cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod 
predicta  ecclesia  beate  Marie  Line'  &  prenominatus  Robertus  episcopus  & 
omnes  successores  sui  predictum  manerium  de  Wicham  habeant  &  teneant 
in  perpetuam  elemosinam  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  &  libertatibus  &  liberis 
consuetudinibus  suis  in  bosco  &  piano,  in  pratis  &  pascuis,  in  aquis  & 
molendinis,  in  uiis  &  semitis,  &  in  omnibus  locis  &  in  omnibus  rebus  ita 
bene  &  in  pace  &  libere  &  quiete  &  honorifice  sicut  aliquis  predecessorum 
predicti  Roberti  episcopi  illud  umquam  melius,  liberius,  quietius,  &  honori- 
ficentius  tenuit  tempore  Henrici  regis  aui  mei.  Test',  Ricardo  de  Unmet 
conest&bulario  &  M&rmassero  Biset  dapifero  &  Warino  filio  Geroldi 
camerario  &  Roberto  de  Dxmestanuilla,  apud  Oxenefordam. 

XIV.  Grant  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  of  Land  within  the  Bailey  of  Lincoln. 
[A.  1.  1.  13.]  [1155-8.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  iustic',  uicecomitibus, 
ministris,  &  omnibus  hominibus  &  fidelibus  suis  totius  Angli§,  francis  & 
anglis,  &  nominatim  de  Lincolia  &  Lincolie.siria  salutem.  Sciatis  me 
dedisse  &  concessisse  &  carta  mea  confirmasse  §cclesi§  Line'  &  Roberto 
Line'  episcopo  &  successoribus  eius  ad  edificia  sua  &  domos  suas  totam 
terram  cum  fossato  de  muro  ballii  mei  Line'  in  orientali  parte  per 
circuitum  ecclesi§  beati  Michaelis  usque  ad  cimiterium  sancti  Andree  & 
a  cimiterio  sancti  Andree  usque  ad  murum  ciuitatis  uersus  orientem.     Et 

2  Newark,  Nottinghamshire ;  Stow  and  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

3  Probably  Wickham  near  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 
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hanc  terram  concessi  &  dedi  ecclesi§  Line'  &  eidem  Roberto  episcopo  & 
successoribus  eius  solutam  &  quietam  de  langabulo  &  percagio  &  omnibus 
aliis  rebus ;  et  libere  poterit  murum  perforare  ballii  mei  Line'  ad  portam 
suam  faciendam  ad  introitum  &  exitum  suum  habendum  uersus  e,cclesiam, 
&  ita  edificare  quod  edificia  sua  extendantur  in  utrumque  murum.  Quare 
uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod  ecclesia  Line'  &  Robertus  episcopus  &  omnes 
successores  eius  teneant  predictam  terram  bene  &  in  pace  &  honorifice  & 
quiete  cum  socca  &  sacca  &  thol  &  them  &  infanguenethef.  T\  Rogero 
Ebor'  archiepiscopo,  Thoma  cancellario,  Ricardo  de  Luci,  Warino  filio 
Giroldi  camerario,  Willelmo  filio  Hamonis,  Roberto  de  Donstanuilla, 
Ioscelino  de  Baillol,  apud  Line'.4 

XV.  Grant  to  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  the  Charge  of  the  King's 

Warren  between  Newark  and  Lincoln. 

[A.  1.  1.  14.]  [1154-1160.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  Andeg'  omnibus  baronibus 

suis  de  Lincoll'sira  salutem.     Sciatis  me  commendasse  Roberto  episcopo 

Line'  warennam  meam  inter  Lincoll'  &  Newercaw.     Quare  precipio  quod 

nullus  in  ea  fuget  uel  capiat  leporem  super  forisfacturam  meam,  sed  in 

ea  pace  sit  qua  fuit  tempore  Henrici  regis  aui  mei.     Testibus,  Theobaldo 

archiepiscopo  C&ntuariensi  &  comite  Reginaldo  Cornub^e,  apud  Eboracum. 

XVI.  A  Confirmation  to  Eynsham  Abbey  of  a  Charter  of  Henry  I. 
[A.  1.  1.  15.]  [1155—1162.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis  [&c.  repeating  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  printed  in  the  Eynsham 
Cartulary,  vol.  i.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc. )  but  ending]  sicut  carta  H.  regis 
aui  mei  testatur,  quam  uidi  oculis  meis.  T',  Rotr'  Ebroicensi,  Amulfo 
liexouiensi,  Philippo  B&iocensi,  Hilario  Cicestrensi,  Frogero  Sagiensi 
episcopis,  Thoma  cancellario,  Willelmo  filio  Hamonis,  Willelmo  de 
Kesneto,  M&nassero  Biset  dapifero,  Ricardo  de  Humet  constabulario, 
Ioscelino  de  Baillol,  Stephano  de  Belcampo,  Roberto  de  Donstanuilla, 
apud  Rotomagum. 

XVII.  Grant  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  of  a  Weekly  Market  at  Banbury. 

[A.  1.  1.  16.]  [1155-1162.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  comitibus,  baronibus,  iustic',  uicecomitibus,  ministris  &  omnibus 
hominibus  &  fidelibus  suis,  francis  &  anglis,  totius  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  concessisse  [&  carta  me]  a  presenti  confirmasse  e^cclesie.  beate  Marie. 
Line'  &  Roberto  de  Kaisneto  Line'  episcopo  &  [successoribus  suis 
episcopis]  Line'  quod  habeant  forum  in  uilla  de  Bannebtrm  unaquaque 
die  Iouis  totius  anni.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod  ecclesia  Line'  & 
Robertus  episcopus  &  successores  sui  episcopi  Line'  habeant  &  teneant 
predictum  forum  de  Bannebma  bene  &  in  pace,  honorifice  &  quiete. 
T[estibus],  Hilario  Cicestvensi,  Hugone  Dunelmensi  episcopis,  Thoma  can- 
cellario apud  Rothomagum. 

4  The  original  has  suffered  from  damp,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Kegistrum  A.  1,  5.  for  some  words  and  letters  ;  but  a  close  study  of  the  original 
shows  that  the  transcript  in  this  register  is  inaccurate  in  four  places,  thrice  readiDg 
suis  for  eius,  and  once  cimiterium  for  circuitum.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  deed 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  read  even  about  the  year  1225. 
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XVIII.  Confirmation  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  of  the  Wapentake  of  Welle 
as  granted  by  Henry  I. 
[A.  1.  1.  17.]  [1154-Dec.  1166.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  omnibus  baronibus 
&  uauasoribus  &  omnibus  dominis  qui  terras  tenent  infra  Wellewapen- 
iacium  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  &  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse 
§cclesie  Line'  &  Roberto  episcopo  Line'  Wellewapentacmra  de  me 
tenendum.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod  omnes  ueniatis  ad  placita 
&  wapent&cm  episcopi  Line'  per  summonitionem  ministrorum  suorum 
&  faciatis  ei  omnes  rectitudines  &  rectas  consuetudines  in  omnibus  rebus 
quas  ei  debetis  de  terris  uestris  ad  illud  wapentaemm  ita  plenarie  sicut 
umquam  melius  &  plenius  alicui  antecessorum  suorum  fecistis.  Et  nisi 
feceritis  ipse  uos  iusticiet  per  pecuniam  uestram  donee  faciatis  ei  quicquid 
iuste  &  ex  consuetudine  wapentacn  facere  debetis.  Istud  wapentaciww 
§cclesie  Line'  &  Roberto  episcopo  de  me  tenendum  concedo  &  confirmo, 
sicut  carta  Henrici  regis  aui  mei  testatur.  Testibus,  Rogero  Eborac' 
archiepiscopo,  Hugone  Dunolme?m  episcopo,  Ricardo  de  Luci,  &  Manassero 
Bisset  dapifero,  apud  Eboracum. 

XIX.  Grant  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  of  an  Annual  Fair  at  Banbury. 
[A.  1.  1.  18.]  [1155-1164.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  iustic',  uicecomitibus, 
ministris,  &  omnibus  fidelibus  suis,  francis  &  anglicis,  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  concessisse  &  confirmasse  deo  &  ecclesie  sancte  Marie  Line'  &  Roberto 
Line'  episcopo  &  successoribus  suis  unam  feriam  per  annum  in  MANERio 
suo  de  Bannebiria.  Et  concedo  quod  feria  predicta  duret  per  totam  sep- 
timanam  Pentecostes.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod  ilia  feria 
predicta  babeat  omnes  illas  libertates  &  liberas  consuetudines  &  quietantias 
quas  habent  alie  ferie  mee  per  Angliam.  Et  prohibeo  quod  nullus  disturbet 
euntes  ad  feriam  illam  uel  redeuntes  de  feria  super  x  libras  forisfacture. 
Testibus  Arnulfo  Lexouiensi,  Philippo  Baiocensi,  Rotroldo  Ebroicensi 
episcopis,  Manassero  Biset  dapifero,  Willelmo  filio  Hamonis  apud  Rotho- 
magum. 

XX.  Confirmation  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  of  the  Manor  of  Kilsby. 
[A.  1.  1.  19.]  [1155-1162.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  d[ux  Norm'  &  Aquit']  &  comes  Andeg'  omni[bus 
ministris  &]  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  &  anglps]  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  concesspsse  deo]  &  ecclesie  Lincoliensi  &  Roberto  episcopo  &  omnibus 
success[oribus  suis]  manerium  de  Kylesbya 5  cum  soca  &  saca  &  omni- 
b[us  rebus  sicut]  unquam  melius  fuit  tempore  regis  Eduardi  &  regps  Henrici 
aui]  mei  &  sicut  carta  predicti  regis  H.  aui  [mei  testatur  qui  illud]  predicte 
ecclesie  Lincoliensi  reddidit  cum  omni[bus  pertinentiis]  suis.  T[estibus], 
Rogero  archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  &  [Thoma  cancellario  &  comite  Regi- 
naldo]6  apud  Notingeham. 

5  Kilsby,  Northamptonshire. 

6  Bestored  from  the  Begistrum  A.  1. 5.,  charter  127.  This  register,  in  charter  43 
gives  the  deed  of  Henry  I  by  which  he  restores  (reddidi)  Kilsby  to  the  see  of 
Lincoln. 

x2 
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XXI.  Grant  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  of  a  Weekly  Market  at  Banbury. 
[A.  1.  1.  20.]  [1155-1162.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquitan'  &  comes  And'  rustic'  &  baronibus 
&  mcecomitibus  &  omnibus  fidelibus  &  ministris  suis  de  Oxenef'scira 
salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  &  concessisse  pro  dei  amore  &  petitione 
Eoberti  Line'  episcopi  ecclesie  sancte  Marie  Lincolie  in  perpetuum  quod 
habeat  mercatum  suum  in  uilla  sua  de  Banneberia  unaquaque  septimana 
in  die  Iouis  libere  &  quiete  &  honorifice  ad  tales  consuetudines  quales 
habent  alia  mercata  per  Angliam.  Testibus,  Philippo  Baioce?m  &  kxnulfo 
hexomensi  episcopis  &  Toma  Cancellario,  apud  Lincoliam. 

XXII.  Confirmation  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  of  the  Houses  granted  by 

Robert  de  Stoteville. 
[A.  1.  1.  21.]  [1154-1171.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  ar[chiepiscopis 

]  baronibus  &  omnibus  fidelibus  suis, 
francis  &  angKs,  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  &  confirmasse  [in  per- 
petuam  elemosinam] 7  &  prebendam  deo  &  ecclesie  sancte  Marie  de  Line' 
pro  anima  patris  mei  &  antecessorum  meorum  omnes  domos  quas 
B[obertus  de]7  Stoteuilla  dedit  &  concessit  deo  &  predicte  ecclesie.  Quare 
uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod  ecclesia  sancte  Marie  Line'  teneat  &  habeat 
domos  illas  bene  &  in  pace  &  libere  &  quiete  &  honorifice  &  plenarie  cum 
omnibus  libertatibus  &  liberis  consuetudinibus,  et  sicut  carta  regis  H.  aui 
mei  testatur.  Testibus,  Roberto  comite  hegrecestrie,  Ricardo  de  Unmet 
constabulario  &  Manassero  Biset  dapifero  &  Willelmo  filio  Hamonis  & 
Nigello  de  Broch'  apud  Yfestmonasterium. 

XXIII.  Writ  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  to  hold  an  Inquiry  whether  the 
Canons  of  Lincoln  had  Seisin  of  Land  in  Lincoln  given  by  Marcellus 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  I. 

[A.  1.  1.  22.]  [1154-1170.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  mcecomiti  Linc'- 
sire  salutem.  Precipio  tibi  quod  sine  dilatione  facias  recognosci  per  sacra- 
mentum  legalium  ciuium  lumcolnie,  si  canonici  Line'  fuerwit  saisiti  de 
terra  quam  Marcellus  eis  dedit  iuxta  aquam  ciuitatis  anno  &  die  quo  rex 
H.  auus  meus  fuit  uiuus  &  mortuus,  &  postea  iniuste  &  sine  iudicio 
dissaisiti ;  tunc 8  precipio  quod  sine  dilatione  &  iuste  inde  resaisiantur  ; 
et  teneant  bene  &  in  pace  &  iuste,  libere  &  quiete  &  honorifice.  Et  non 
ponantur  inde  in  placitum  donee  in  Anglmra  redeam  nisi  precepero.  Et 
nisi  feceris,  iusticia  mea  faciat.  Teste,  M.  Biset  dapifero,  apud 
Tenechebrai. 

XXIV.  Grant  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  of  the  Church  of  Brampton, 

Huntingdonshire. 

[A.  1.  1.  23.]  [1155-8.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  archiepiscopis, 

episcopis,  abbatibus,  iustic',  comitibus,  uicecomitibus,  ministris,  &  omnibus 

hominibus  &  fidelibus  suis   totius  Anglie  salutem.      Sciatis  me  dedisse 

7  These  words  are  restored  from  Registrum,  A.  1.  5.,  fol.  24. 

8  The  sentence  is  awkward,  but  intelligible  ;  '  tunc  '  means  •  if  such  is  the  case.' 
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&  concessisse  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  ecclesi§  beat§  Marie  de  Lincol' 
§cclesiam  de  Brantona  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis.  Quare  uolo  & 
firmiter  precipio  quod  ecclesia  ilia  de  Line'  ten  eat  predictam  ecclesiam 
de  Brantona  libere,  quiete,  bene,  &  in  pace,  honorifice,  integre,  cum 
omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in  bosco  &  in  piano,  in  pratis  &  pascuis,  in 
aquis  &  molendinis  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  &  liberis  consuetudinibus 
suis.  Tfestibus],  Thoma  cancellario,  Man[assero]  Biset  dapifero,  Garino 
filio  Giroldi,  apud  Brehellam.9 

XXV.  Writ  to  the  Men  of  Lincoln  that  the  Servants  of  the  Church  of 

Lincoln  shall  have  the  same  Liberties  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
[A.  1.  1.  24.]  [1154-1171.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  iustic'  &  uicecomiti 
&  preposi^s  &  burgensibus  Line'  salutem.  Precipio  quod  seruientes 
ecclesie  sancte  Marie  de  Line'  sint  ita  liberi  de  omnibus  rebus  sicut 
fuerunt  tempore  regis  H.  aui  mei.  Teste,  Manassero  Biset  dapifero  & 
Nigello  de  Broc,  apud  Wudestocara. 

XXVI.  Confirmation  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  of  the  Churches  of 

Ossington,  Mansfield,  Chesterfield,  and  Ashborne. 
[A.  1.  1.  34.]  [1162-5.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  comitibus,  baronibus,  iustic',  uicecomitibus,  ministris,  &  omnibus 
hominibus  &  fidelibus  suis  totius  Anglie,  francis  &  anglis,  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  &  carta  mea  confirmasse  §cclesi§  beat§  Mari$  Line' 
&  episcopo  donationem  quam  Willelmus  rex  Anglie  antecessor  meus  dedit 
eis  in  perpetuam  elemosinam,  uidelicet  §cclesiam  de  Oschintona  10  &  quic- 
quid  ad  earn  pertinebat  tempore  regis  Edwardi  &  ecclesiam  de  Cestrefelt 
&  ecclesiam  de  Esseburna  &  ecclesiam  de  Mameffelt  &  capellas  qu§  sunt 
in  berewitis  que  adiacent  predictis  maneriis.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  pre- 
cipio quod  predicta  §cclesia  Line'  predictas  ecclesias  &  capellas  habeat  & 
teneat  bene  &  in  pace,  libere,  quiete,  honorifice,  integre,  &  plenarie,  cum 
omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in  terris  &  decimis  &  in  omnibus  rebus,  sicut 
carta  Willelmi  regis  Anglie.  antecessoris  mei  quam  uidi  testatur.  Tfesti- 
bus] Thoma  C&ntuariensi  archiepiscopo,  Henrico  Wintomerm,  Hilario 
Cicestrensi  episcopis,  Roberto  comite  Legrecestrie,  Ricardo  de  Luci,  Ragi- 
naldo  de  Sancto  Walerico,  Ricardo  de  Humeto  constabulario,  apud 
Windesores. 

XXVII.  Confirmation  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  of  Land  in  London  bought 

by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  the  Templars. 
[A.  1.  1.  35.]  [Probably  spring  1162.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  comitibus,  baronibus,  iustic',  uicecomitibus,  ministris,  &  omnibus 
hominibus  &  fidelibus  suis,  francis  &  anglis,  totius  Anglie  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  &  carta  mea  presenti  confirmasse  ecclesi§  beat§ 
Marie  Line'  &  Roberto  eiusdem  §cclesi§  episcopo  &  successoribus  suis 

9  Brill  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  previous  grant  of  the  church  of  Brampton  by 
Stephen  is,  as  usual,  not  recognised  as  valid  by  Henry  II. 

10  Ossington  and  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire ;  Chesterfield  and  Ashborne,  Derby- 
shire. 
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episcopis  eiusdem  ecclesi§  domos  que  fuerunt  fratrum  templi  in  London' 
in  parrochia  sancti  Andree  de  Holeburn'  cum  capella  &  gardinis  &  omnibus 
earum  pertinentiis  quas  idem  Robertus  de  Kaisneto  Line'  episcopus  C 
marcis  emit  de  fratribus  templi,  reddendo  inde  eisdem  fratribus  templi 
annuatim  tres  aureos  pro  omni  seruicio.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio 
quod  §cclesia  Line'  &  predictus  Robertus  episcopus  &  successores  eius 
episcopi  habeant  &  teneant  predictas  domos  cum  capella  &  gardinis  & 
omnibus  earum  pertinentiis,  sicut  fratres  templi  eidem  Roberto  &  eius 
successoribus  in  perpetuum  concesserunt  &  carta  sua  confirmauerunt. 
T[estibus]  RogeroEbor'  archiepiscopo,  Hylario  Cicestr',  Hugone  Dunelm' 
episcopis,  Thoma  cancellario,  apud  Rotomagum. 

XXVIII.  Confirmation  of  Lands  and  Churches  to,  the  Church  of  Lincoln. 
[A.  1.  1.  36.]  [1154-1161.] 

H.  rex  Angl',  dux  Norm'  &  iEquitan'  &  comes  Andegau'  iustic',  uice- 
comitibus,  baronibus,  francis  &  anglis,  tocius  episcopatus  Line'  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  [&  confir]masse  ecclesie  beate  Marie  Line'  e[and]em 
libertatem  quam  rex  Willelmus  atauus  meus  concessit  edificationi  pre- 
dicte  ecclesie  &  mansionibus  cimiterii  eiusdem  ecclesie.  Similiter  concedo 
&  confirmo  donationem  quam  predictus  rex  Willelmus  fecit  de  terris  & 
ecclesiis  &  decimis  quas  eidem  ecclesie  donauit  &  in  perpetuam  elemosinam 
carta  sua  confirmauit,  uidelicet  Welletonam  &  Slafordam  cum  appendiciis 
suis  &  ecclesias  de  Chirchetona  &  de  Castra  &  de  Wellingoura,  necnon 
&  decimas  tocius  redditus  eorundem  maneriorum,  &  duas  ecclesias  in 
Lincolnia  scilicet  ecclesiam  sancti  Laurentii  &  ecclesiam  sancti  Martini, 
&  Lectonam  quam  Waldeouus  comes  per  manum  predicti  regis  Willelmi 
ecclesie  Line'  donauit  &  Waburnam  quam  rex  ecclesie  Line'  &  Remigio 
episcopo  cum  pastorali  baculo  donauit  &  ecclesiam  sancte  Marie  de  Bede- 
ford'  &  ecclesiam  [de  Lee] ton'  in  Bedeford'scire  &  ecclesiam  de  Buch- 
ingham  &  ecclesiam  de  Aeilesbiria  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  earundem. 
Testibus,  Theod[baldo]  C&ntuariensi  archiepiscopo  &  Romane  ecclesie 
legato  &  Philippo  Baiocensi  episcopo  &  Ernulfo  Luxouiensi  episcopo  apud 
[Line']11 

XXIX.  Writ  to  the  Men  of  Lincoln  that  the  Church  of  Lincoln  shall 
hold  the  Manor  of  Welton  as  a  Prebend. 

[D.  ii.  55.2.]  [1154-8.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquitan'  &  comes  Andeg'  iustic',  uice- 
comitibus,  baronibus  &  omnibus  ministris  &  fidelibus  suis,  francis  &  anglis, 
de  Linc'scira  salutem.  Uolo  &  precipio  quod  ecclesia  sancte  Marie  de 
Line'  &  canonici  eiusdem  ecclesie  teneant  &  habeant  in  prebendam 
manerium  de  Welletona  bene  &  in  pace  &  libere  &  quiete  &  honorifice  & 
plenarie  cum  omnibus  pertinentibus  manerii  sicut  rex  Willelmus  &  rex 
H.  auus  meus  eis  dederunt  &  carta  sua  confirmauerunt.    Testibus  Ricardo 

11  The  letters  in  brackets  are  restored  from  the  register  at  Lincoln.  The  deed  is 
written  in  an  upright  book  hand,  not  a  chancery  hand,  and  the  spelling  of  JEquitari'  is 
very  strange,  and  the  style  given  to  the  archbishop  is  somewhat  unusual.  The  places 
mentioned  in  this  deed  are  Welton  and  Sleaford,  Kirton,  Caistor,  and  Wellingore, 
Lincolnshire  ;  Leighton,  Huntingdonshire ;  Woburn,  Buckinghamshire ;  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Bedfordshire  ;  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire. 
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de  Luci  &  Willelmo  filio  Hamonis,  &  Manassero  Biset  dapifero,  &  Henrico 
de  Essexa  apud  hmcolniam. 

XXX.  Confirmation  of  Asgarby  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  and  Balf 

the  Canon. 
[D.  ii.  65.  I.]  [1155-8.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  episcopo  Line'  & 
iustic'  &  baronibus  &  uicecomitibus  &  omnibus  ministris  suis  de  Linc'scyr' 
salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  &  confirmasse  deo  &  sancte  Marie  de 
Line'  &  Kadulfo  canonico  &  successoribus  suis  Ansgesbiam 12  cum  omnibus 
pertinentiis  suis  in  liberam  &  perpetuam  [prebenjdam  &  elemosinam. 
Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod  eandem  prebendam  teneant  bene  & 
in  pace  &  libere  &  [quiete  cum]  soca  &  saca  &  toll  &  team  &  infangene- 
theof,  et  sit  quieta  de  scyris  &  hundreds  &  wa[pentaciis  &]  comitatibus 
&  omnibus  assisis  &  danegeldis  &  murdris  sicut  prebend§  de  Weletona 
uel  aliqua  alia  quietiores  sunt.  Testibus  R.  episcopo  Line'  &  Toma 
cancellario  &  Ricardo  de  Unmet  constabulario  &  Warino  filio  Geroldi 
camerario,  apud  Westmonastermra. 

XXXI.  Confirmation  of  Asgarby  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  and  Balj 

de  Kadamo. 
[D.  ii.  65.  1.]  [1154-1166.] 

H.  rex  [Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &]  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  iustic',  uice- 
comitibus &  baronibus  &  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  salutem.  Sciatis  me 
concessisse  &  confirmasse  deo  &  sancte  Mari§  Lincoln'  &  Radulfo  de 
Kadamo  canonico  Line'  &  successoribus  eius  canonicis  uillam  Asgerbi 
cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in  prebendam  &  liberam  elemosinam. 
Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quatenus  eandem  uillam  in  perpetuam 
possessionem  bene  &  in  pace  &  honorifice  teneant,  liberam  &  quietam  de 
siris  &  hundretis  &  v?&ipentaciis  cum  socca  &  sacca  &  tol  &  tern  &  infan- 
genethif  &  cum  omnibus  consuetudinibus  &  libertatibus,  sicut  aliqua 
prebenda  Lincoln'  ecclesie  quietius  &  liberius  tenet  &  sicut  Henricus 
rex  auus  meus  concessit  per  cartam  suam.  Testibus  Roberto  episcopo 
Lincoln',  &  Philippo  Baiocensi  episcopo,  apud  Lincoln'. 

XXXII.  Confirmation  of  Asgarby  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  and  Balf 

de  Cadomo. 
[D.  ii.  65.  1.]  [1154-1166.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  Andeg'  iustic,'  uicecomi- 
tibus, baronibus  &  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  de  Linc'scira  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  concessisse  &  confirmasse  deo  &  sancte  Marie  Line'  &  Radulfo  de 
Cadomo  canonico  Line'  &  successoribus  eius  canonicis  uillam  Asgerbi 
cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in  prebendam  &  liberam  elemosinam. 
Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod  eandem  uillam  in  perpetuam  ele- 
mosinam bene  &  in  pace  &  honorifice  liberam  &  quietam  de  comitatibus 
*  &  sciris  &  hundreds  &  "w&^entaciis  teneant  cum  socca  &  sacca  &  thol  & 
them  &  infangethe/  &  cum  omnibus  consuetudinibus  &  libertatibus  sicut 
aliqua  prebenda  Line'  ecclesie  quietius  &  liberius  tenet.  Teste  Roberto 
episcopo  Line'  &  Philippo  Baiocensi  episcopo,  apud  luxmdonias. 

12  Asgarby,  Lincolnshire. 
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XXXIII.  Writ  to  the  Men  of  Lincoln  that  Ralf  de  Cadomo  is  to  hold 

Asgarby,  as  confirmed  to  him  by  the  King. 
[D.  ii.  65.  1.]  [1154-1172.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  uicecomiti  Linc'- 
sir'  &  ministris  suis  salutem.  Precipio  quod  magister  Kadulfus  de  Cadomo 
clericus  meus  habeat  &  teneat  bene  &  in  pace,  libere,  quiete,  integre, 
plenarie,  honorifiee  prebendam  suam  de  Asgerbi  cum  pertinentiis  suis  & 
cum  omnibus  libertatibus  suis,  sicut  carte  dominorum  feodi  testantur,  et 
sicut  illam  confirmaui  ecclesie  Line'  per  cartam  meam.  Et  prohibeo 
quod  nullus  ei  inde  aliquam  iniuriam  uel  contumeliam  faciat,  quia  ipse 
&  omnes  res  sue  sunt  in  [mea]  manu  &  protectione.  T',  Cancellario  apud 
Cenom'. 

XXXIV.  Grant  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  of  the  Church  of  Langford, 
Oxfordshire,  and  the  Land  of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

[D.  ii.  73.  2.]  [1155-8.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  abbatibus,  comitibus,  baronibus,  iustic',  uicecomitibus,  ministris 
&  omnibus  fidelibus  suis,  francis  &  anglis,  totius  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  dedisse  &  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  concessisse  ecclesie  sancte  Marie 
Line'  pro  amore  dei  &  anima  regis  H.  aui  mei  &  aliorum  antecessorum 
meorum  &  peticione  &  amore  Roberti  episcopi  Line'  ecclesiam  de  Lange- 
ford ' 13  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  &  totam  terram  quam  Rogerus 
episcopus  Sar'  in  eadem  uilla  de  Langeford'  tenuit.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter 
precipio  quod  predicta  ecclesia  sancte  Marie  Line'  habeat  &  teneat  pre- 
dictam  ecclesiam  de  Langeford'  et  totam  terram  prenominatam  ita  bene 
&  in  pace  &  libere  &  honorifiee  &  quiete,  in  bosco  &  piano,  in  pratis  & 
pascuis,  in  aquis  &  molendinis  &  in  omnibus  locis  cum  omnibus  liber- 
tatibus &  consuetudinibus  &  quietanews  &  aliis  pertinentiis  suis  in 
omnibus  rebus  sicut  predictus  Rogerus  episcopus  Sar'  uel  Ailricus  prede- 
cessor suus  unquam  melius,  liberius,  honorificentius  &  quietius  tenuerunt 
tempore  H.  regis  aui  mei.  Testibus,  Toma  cancellario,  H.  de  Essexa 
constabulario,  Warino  filio  Geroldi  camerario,  Willelmo  filio  Hamonis, 
H.  filio  Geroldi,  apud  Bruhellam  in  foresta.14 

XXXV.  Grant  to  the  Church  of  Lincoln  of  the  Churches  of  Langford 

and  Brampton  and  of  land  in  Langford. 
[D.  ii.  73.  2.]  [1155-8.] 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  abbatibus,  comitibus,  baronibus,  iustic',  uicecomitibus,  ministris 
&  omnibus  hominibus  &  fidelibus  suis  totius  Anglie,  francis  &  anglis, 
salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  &  carta  mea  presenti  confirmasse  ecclesie 
beate.  Marie.  Line'  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  pro  amore  dei  &  anima  regis 

13  There  are  two  slanting  strokes  above  the  l  e'  in  this  word  wherever  it  occurs 
in  this  charter.  In  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literatitre,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  it  is 
stated  that  the  writer  of  the  Ormulum  places  one,  two,  or  three  acute  accents  over  a 
vowel  when  he  wishes  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  short  vowel.  Probably  in  this  charter 
the  accents  are  to  show  that  the  '  e  '  is  not  to  coalesce  with  the  'gr,'  as  in  the  names 
Tingewick,  or  Lockinge,  but  is  to  be  pronounced  separately,  the  '  g '  remaining  hard. 
Charter  XXXV,  which  is  in  another  hand,  indicates  the  same  pronunciation  in  one 
place  by  spelling  the  name  '  Langueford.'  M  Brill  in  Bernwood  Forest,  Bucks. 
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H.  aui  mei  &  aliorum  antecessorum  meorum  &  petitione  &  amore  Roberti 
Line'  episcopi  ecclesiam  de  Langeford'  in  Oxineford'sira  cum  omnibus 
pertinentiis  eius  &  totam  terram  quam  Rogerus  episcopus  Sar'  tenuit  in 
eadem  uilla  de  Langueford',  et  ecclesiam  de  Brantona  in  Huntend'sira 
cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  eius.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod 
predicta  Line'  ecclesia  habeat  &  teneat  predictas  §cclesias  &  totam  terram 
prenominatam  ita  bene  &  in  pace,  libere,  honorifice,  quiete,  in  bosco  & 
piano,  in  pratis  &  pascuis,  in  aquis  &  molendinis  &  in  omnibus  locis  cum 
omnibus  libertatibus  &  consuetudinibus  &  quietantiis  sicut  aliqui  prefatas 
§cclesias  &  terram  prenominatam  unquam  melius,  liberius,  honorificentius 
&  quietius  tenuerunt  tempore  H.  regis  aui  mei.  T',  Thoma  cancellario, 
Henrico  de  Exesia  constabulario,  Warino  filio  Giroldi  camerario,  Willelmo 
filio  Hamonis,  Henrico  filio  Giroldi,  apud  Bruhellam  in  foresta. 

[Since  these  documents  were  placed  in  my  hands,  a  calendar  of  them  and  of 
other  charters  of  Henry  II  has  been  published  by  M.  Delisle,  from  photographs  with 
which  Mr.  Salter  supplied  him,  in  the  BibHoth&que  de  VEcole  des  Chartes,  lxix.  541  ff. 
1908).— Ed.  E.H.R.] 


The  Commune  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,   1264. 

The  first  of  the  two  narratives  which  we  print  below  is  transcribed 
from  a  '  Liber  Consuetudinarius  '  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS.  3977).  It  is  a  square  folio  of  the 
early  fourteenth  century,  written  in  various  hands,  and  attributed 
to  the  time  of  Abbot  Draughton.1  Our  extract  comes  at  the  end  of 
some  historical  notes  relating  to  the  abbey.  The  writing  is  cramped, 
and  there  are  some  obvious  blunders  in  the  text ;  the  end  of  the 
memorandum  has  disappeared  through  the  loss  of  a  folio.  De- 
scribing an  episode  on  the  eve  of  the  barons'  war  of  1264,  it  has 
all  the  air  of  a  contemporary  document.  Not  improbably  it  is  a 
rough  draft  of  the  petition  which  the  abbot  addressed  to  the  crown 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  his  burgesses.  The  scribes  of  the  *  Liber  Consuetudinarius ' 
appear  to  have  been  interested  in  the  more  recent  history  of  their 
house,2  and  may  have  copied  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
relevant  to  the  disputes  between  town  and  monastery,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  riots  of  1327.  Our  second  extract  is  from  the 
1  Kegister  of  Walter  de  Pyncebek,'  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the 
*  Album  Kegistrum  Vestiarii,'  a  Bury  register  preserved  in  the 
Cambridge  university  library  (Ee.  iii.  60),  which  contains  an 
account  of  disputes  between  the  town  and  the  monastery  down  to  the 
year  1333.  Our  text  is  taken  from  the  rare  work  of  John  Battely 
entitled  Antiquitates  S.  Edmundi  Burgi  (Oxford,  1745),  p.  159.  This 
passage  completes  the  story  told  in  the  *  Liber  Consuetudinarius.' 

1  Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey  (ed.  T.  Arnold),  in.  xxiii. 

2  On  f.  58  there  is  a  long  extract  from  the  Bury  continuator  of  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester (ii.  199,  ed.  Thorpe),  beginning  with  the  visit  of  Henry  III  to  Bury  in  1267. 
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The  two  extracts  relate  to  riots  which  took  place  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  the  year  1264.  The  limits  of  time  can  be  fixed  rather 
closely  from  internal  evidence.  The  burgesses  subsequently  con- 
tended that  they  could  not  be  required  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
outbreak,  because  it  had  taken  place  tempore  gaerrae.  The  author 
of  our  first  passage  anticipated  the  objection  by  proving  that  the 
riot  was  anterior  to  the  battle  of  Lewes.  His  proof  is  that  William 
le  Blund  was  in  Bury  at  the  time  when  the  gates  were  closed 
against  the  abbot.  William  was  one  of  the  two  proctors  who  were 
sent  by  the  barons  to  the  conference  of  Amiens  (24  January 
1264). 3  Somewhere  between  this  date  and  that  of  Lewes  (14  May) 
we  must  place  the  scenes  which  the  anonymous  monk  describes. 
It  was  no  mere  accident  that  the  men  of  Bury  chose  this  particular 
moment  to  rebel  against  constituted  authority.  Like  those  of 
many  other  boroughs  they  welcomed  Montfort  as  a  deliverer,  and 
proposed  to  effect  their  own  emancipation  under  the  banner  of  his 
cause.  It  is  significant  that  William  le  Blund  should  be  in  Bury 
at  this  juncture  and  should  have  influence  enough  with  the  towns- 
men to  arrange  a  compromise.  Although  but  a  minor  tenant-in- 
chief,  owing  the  service  of  six  knights  to  the  crown,4  he  was  one 
of  the  Montforts'  leading  supporters.  A  few  weeks  later  he  fell  at 
Lewes,  bearing  the  banner  of  Montfort ; 5  just  now  he  was  probably 
engaged  in  raising  levies  for  the  good  cause  among  his  Suffolk 
tenants  and  neighbours.  That  he  should  do  his  best  for  the  abbot 
and  convent  was  natural,  since  his  party  relied  upon  the  support 
of  the  regular  clergy.  Moreover  the  abbot  had  a  rent-charge  upon 
his  manor  of  Wralness,  in  Essex,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
business  connexion  had  led  to  personal  friendship.  We  are  not 
told  the  precise  nature  of  the  compromise  which  William  arranged. 
But  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  burgesses,  who  remained  Montfortian 
even  after  the  collapse  of  their  leader's  cause  at  Evesham.  In 
despite  of  the  abbot  and  monks,  whose  sympathies  were  royalist, 
the  town  of  Bury  allowed  the  disinherited  to  store  their  booty 
under  the  safe  protection  of  St.  Edmund's  franchise.6 

Our  first  writer  describes  briefly,  but  with  sufficient  precision, 
the  nature  of  the  revolution  which  the  burgesses  effected  in  their 
short  hour  of  triumph.  They  flouted  the  authority  of  the  abbot's 
port-reeve  ;  they  refused  to  obey  the  call  of  the  time-honoured 
horn  by  which  they  were  summoned  to  the  portman  moot.  They 
elected  for  themselves  an  alderman  and  bailiffs,  with  full  authority 
to  act  as  judges  in  all  suits  and  to  convene  the  able-bodied  for  the 
defence  of  the  new  liberties.  Whoever  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  these  magistrates  was  treated  as  an  outlaw  from  the 
community.     These  changes,  though   accepted   by  the   majority, 

3  Wykes,  p.  139.  4  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  i.  184  (no.  585). 

5  Rishanger,  p.  28.  6  Cont.  Florence  of  Worcester,  ii.  197  (ed.  Thorpe). 
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were  in  the  first  instance  due  to  an  association  of  some  three 
hundred  '  bachelors.'  Professor  Tout  has  already  shown  7  that  this 
was  the  cant  name  for  the  municipal  politicians  who,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  celebrated  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  by  attacking  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  their  respective  boroughs.  His  conjecture  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
league  of  the  '  bachelors  '  of  Bury  was  called  the  '  Gilda  iuvenum.' 
At  the  time  when  the  rising  began  it  would  seem  that  the 
government  of  Bury  was  still  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Abbot 
Lawson.  His  charter  8  had  confirmed  various  privileges  without 
granting  self-government.  Until  1264  there  is  no  clear  indication 
that  the  burgesses  desired  a  greater  degree  of  liberty.  Were  it  not 
for  the  evidence  of  our  document  we  might  indeed  suppose  that 
the  communal  movement  had  not  only  begun,  but  had  obtained 
royal  recognition,  so  early  as  1259 ;  for  Henry  III,  in  a  writ  of 
that  date,  addresses  himself  to  dilectis  etfidelibus  sais,  aldermanno, 
ballivis,  et  probis  hominibus  villae  Sancti  Edmundi.9  Since  however 
the  agitators  of  1264  had  to  begin  by  setting  aside  the  abbot's 
port-reeve  we  must  conclude  that  the  royal  chancery  had  made  a 
careless  use  of  a  common  form.  The  new  constitution  was  made 
possible  by  the  imminence  of  civil  war.  It  was  destroyed  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  Our  first  document  was  evidently 
drawn  with  a  view  to  legal  proceedings  against  the  town,  not  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  ban  of  Kenilworth.  The  writer  specifies 
the  heads  under  which  inquisition  should  be  made,  and  he  antici- 
pates an  appeal  by  the  guilty  persons  to  the  general  amnesty  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  ban.  The  end  of  the  business  is  related 
in  the  second  passage.  The  burgesses  came  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing with  the  abbot,  which  involved  on  their  part  the  payment 
of  damages  to  the  extent  of  401.  The  claim  to  elect  an  alderman 
lay  dormant  for  a  time,  but  it  was  revived  in  1292  and  allowed  by 
Edward  I.  Under  his  award  the  burgesses  made  the  election  ; 
but  the  abbot  could,  for  a  reasonable  cause,  refuse  to  confirm  the 
person  of  their  choice.  In  1327,  again  taking  advantage  of  civil 
war,  the  burgesses  rose  in  arms  and  compelled  Abbot  Draughton 
to  grant  a  charter  by  which  this  last  restriction  upon  their  liberty 
was  removed.  The  excesses  of  the  rioters  were  severely  punished 
in  the  following  year.  The  royal  justiciars  hanged  nineteen  of 
the  ringleaders  and  imposed  on  the  burgesses  the  enormous  fine  of 
140,000Z.  Subsequently  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  was  remitted, 
but  on  condition  that  the  extorted  charter  and  other  concessions 
made  under  compulsion  should  be  cancelled  and  all  claim  to  a 
commune  abandoned.10  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

7  Ante,  vol.  xvii.  p.  92.  8  Battely,  Antiquitates,  p.  155. 

9  Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  ii.  281. 

10  Ibid.  ii.  358-9.     The  marginal  analysis  of  the  editor  is  at  this  point  erroneous. 
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I. 

MS.  Harl.  3977,  '  Liber  Consuetudinarius  '  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  fo.  25  v°. 

Memorandum,  quod  ante  bellum  de  Lewes  quedam  multitudo  de  villa 
Sancti  Edmundi,  IIIC  vel  plus  numero,  qui  se  bachelarii  vocari  fecerunt, 
per  conspiracionem  mutuam  quandam  gildam  levaverunt  quam  gildam 
iuvenum  vocauerunt.  Et  fuit  talis  conspiracio  et  confederacio  inter  eos 
per  iuramentum  quod  nullo  balliuo  intenderent  sed  Aldermannum  et 
balliuos  de  se  ipsis  elegerunt.  Qui  dati  fuerunt  ad  sedandum  et  corri- 
gendum omnes  tr'  et  contenciones  inter  eosdem  factas  sive  faciendas. 
Statuerunt  etiam  inter  se  quod  cornu  haberent  commune,  cui  intenderent 
cum  sonum  illius  audirent,  spreto  n  omnino  cornu  communitatis  tocius 
ville,  quod  mothorn  dicitur,  et  sono  eiusdem.  Et  quicumque  non 
intenderet  illis  et  conspiracionibus  suis  iudicaretur  inter  eos  publicus 
inimicus,  et  sic  haberent  iustam  causam  insurgere  contra  talem.  Unde 
innumerabiles  enormitates  tarn  speciales  quam  generales  die  noctuque 
indesinenter  commiserunt  contra  pacem  domini  regis  etc.  Unde  accidit 
quadam  die  circa  mediam  primam  quod  quidam12  conspiratores  una 
cum  maxima  multitudine  uillate  Sancti  Edmundi  venerunt  cum  armis 
ad  ianuam  abbacie,  et  insultum  uersus  curiam  fecerunt  et  ianuas  illas 
fregerunt,  et  quamplures  sagittas  infra  curiam  emiserunt  cum  non 
modico  periculo.  Abbate  uero  Sancti  Edmundi  tunc  apud  Beurepeir 
existente,  hiis  auditis,  cum  familia  sua  et  compatriotis  uicinis  suis 
munitus  contra  talem  maliciam  accessit  uersus  abbaciam  suam  Sancti 
Edmundi,  ut  talem  presumpcionem  aliqua  racione  debita  deprimeret.  Cum 
uero  peruenerat  ad  portam  australem  illam  contra  ipsum  repperit  clausam. 
Quod  quidem  admirando  quesiuit  quid  hoc  esset ;  responsum  est  ei  per 
Aldermannum  et  omnes  tarn  maiores  quam  minores  pro  maiori  parte 
uillate  predicte,  qui  ad  dictam  portam  uenerunt  cum  pluribus  armatis  et 
omni  genere  armorum,  quod  nullo  in  ipsam  permittent  habere  ingressum. 
Et  si  aliquis  dicat  quod  quod  (sic)  tempore  guerre,  non  est  uerum,  quia 
tempus  guerre  tantummodo  habebatur  infra  duo  bella  de  Lewes  et  de 
Euesham.  Et  dominus  Willelmus  le  Blund  fuit  illo  die  apud  Sanctum 
Edmundum  quo  hec  facta  sunt  et  fecit  se  mediatorem  inter  prefatum 
abbatem  et  uillatam  sepius  eundo  et  redeundo.  Qui  mortuus  est  in 
primo  bello,  videlicet  apud  Lewes.  Preterea  in  omni  guerra,  quecumque 
existebat  in  Anglia,  semper  fuit  pax  et  tranquillitas  et  refugium  infra 
uillam  Sancti  Edmundi,  nisi  quod  hanc  uicem  prefati  malivoli  per 
maliciam  suam  huiusmodi  guerram  prouocauerunt  quasi  bellum  intesti- 
num  ;  nee  proeliant  cimiterio  nee  ecclesiis  etc. 

Querendum  est  de  hiis  qui  fuerunt  auctores,  sanctores,  consulentes, 
auxiliantes  predictis  maliuolis  aut  gestis  illorum,  siue  per  diem  uel  per 
noctem,  et  qui  eos  in  aliquo  exhibuerunt  et  sustinuerunt ;  et  si  aliquis  vel 
aliqui  allegant  quod  composuerunt  pacem  cum  abbate  et  conuentu, 
dicendum  est  quod  quedam  pax  fuit  formata  inter  prefatos  abbatem  et 
villata  que  nondum  est  observata  ad  plenum  prout  manifeste  potest 
ostendi.  Et  si  dicitur  quod  fecerint  pacem  cum  domino  rege  ostendant 
quod  super  hoc  habeant.  Et  sciendum  quod  quicquid  per  colorem  primo 
in  presenti  pagina  pronuntiatur  nullo  modo  potest  pax  reformari  nisi  sit 
transgressio  contra  pacem  et  coronam  domini  regis  .   .  . 

Here  the  page  ends. 

11  MS.  '  speto.'  ,2  MS.  « quidem.' 
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II. 

Battely,  p.  159.     Ex  Begistro  W.  Pinchbeck. 
A.D.    MCCLXIV.     Hen.   tertii  xlviii0    quidam    iuniores    et    minus 
discretiores   villae   S.  Edmundi  suscitarunt,   quam   Gildam   sub  colore 
appellari   fecemnt,  cum   quodam  cornu  erecto  communi,  cui  intendere 
unanimiter  praesumpserunt,  cornu  spreto  totius  communitatis  antiquo, 
et  a  tempore  de  quo  non  extat  memoria  prius  auctorizato ;  et  diversas 
iniurias   attemptarunt   contra    D.   Simonem    Abbatem,   necnon   contra 
quosdam  Villae,  in  praeiudicium  non  modicum  Monasterii  S.  Edm.  et 
Villatae  eiusdem ;    propter   quod  plures    dissentiones   inter    praefatum 
D.  Abbatem  Conventum  et  suos,  et  Villatam  memoratam  saepius  susci- 
tabantur  ;  et  praecipue  pro  eo  quod  iidem  iuniores  una  cum  suis  complicibus 
eidem  Abbati  ad  portam  Aquilonis  vi  et  armis  clausa  ianua  resistentes,  nee 
non  insultum  aliquando  facientes  in  Portas  Abbatiae  S.  Edm.  iniurias  et 
violentias  saepius  commiserint :  unde  praefatus  D.  Abbas  habito  consilio 
cum  D.  Kege  et   suis   Consiliariis,  Breve   impetravit  de  inquirendo   in 
huiusmodi  transgressiones  &c.     Maiores  vero  et  discretiores  praedictae 
Villae,  attendentes  quod  per  talem  actionem  eis  posset  generari  periculum 
de  libertatibus  suis  a  praefato  Abbate  et  Conventu  longo  tempore  obtentis 
et  usitatis,  per  nobiles  viros  eidem  Abbati  supplicarunt,  quod  ab  huius 
prosecutione  desisteret ;    ita  viz.   ut   constituat   sibi   iudices,  quos  sibi 
placuerit,   nisi   ipsemet   intromittere    voluerit,   et   in   Foro  laicali   sive 
ecclesiastico  inquiratur  de  omnimodis  iniuriis  a  Pasch.  usque  ad  talem 
diem  Abbati  et  Conventui  factis,  et  quicunque  invenietur  culpabilis  satis- 
faciet  competenter,  et  qui  noluerit  satisfacere  distringatur  &c.     Insuper 
praedictam  Gildam  omnino  adnihilabant  praefati  discretiores  et  maiores, 
ita  quod  si  quis  earn  de  caetero  teneat,  extra  communitatem  eiusdem 
Villae  penitus  eiiciatur,  irreversurus  nisi  condignam  pro  meritis  Abbati 
et  Conventui   fecerit  satisf actionem.     Hinc  secuta  est  concordia  talis  : 
Quod  cum  Burgenses    Portam  Aquilonarem   contra   Abbatem,   Portam 
Australem  contra   Sacristam   et  Cellarium   clausas   tenuisset,  insultum 
ad  magnam  Portam  Monachorum  fecissent,  Portam  Coemiterii  fregissent 
homines    Monachorum  usque   ad   Altare    prosecuti   essent,   et    Gildam 
novam  levassent  &c,  iidem  Gildam  illam  damnarent,  et  pro  aliis  grava- 
minibus  Abbati  illatis   usque   ad  F.  Paschae  mcclxiv  eidem  Abbati  xl 
libras  argenti  solverent,  salvis  Abbati  actionibus  quas  habet  contra  singu- 
lars personas ;  de  iniuriis  autem  post  Pascha  praedictum  illatis  coram 
Abbate  vel  suo  Iusticiario  respondebunt,  et  in  forma  iuris  parebunt,  et 
si  recusaverint,  a   communitate  Villae   expellentur ;    ad  quod  fideliter 
exequendum  xxiv  de  maioribus,  pro  se  et  haeredibus  suis  et  successoribus, 
corporale  sacramentum  praestiterunt ;  et  scripto  in  modum  Chirographi 
confecto  sigilla  sua  apposuerunt. 


Statistics  from  Subsidy  Rolls  of  Edward  II. 

Medieval  subsidy  rolls  give  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  the  counties.  We  see  them  in  a  purely 
agricultural  condition,  or  nearly  so,  where  the  capacity  for  growing 
wheat  was  apparently  the  chief  source  of  wealth.     The  order  of 
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their  relative  importance  presents  strange  contrasts  to  the  order  in 
which  they  would  stand  at  the  present  day,  when  the  first  would 
be  last  and  the  last  would  be  first.  Lincoln  heads  the  list,  followed 
closely  by  Norfolk.  Yorkshire  only  conies  third,  but  the  returns 
are  incomplete.  Kent  comes  a  good  way  down,  and  then  we  have 
Essex,  Wiltshire,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  list  comes  that  teeming  hive  of  industry,  as  we  know  it,  with  all 
its  wealth  of  mines  and  manufactures,  Lancashire,  not  yet  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  palatine  county.  The  worsted  manufacture  of 
Norfolk  however  had  already  reached  considerable  importance,  and 
contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the  county.1 

For  the  purposes  of  a  certain  work  of  mine  I  wanted  the  total 
yields  of  these  subsidies.  But  the  rolls  are  not  added  up.  To  get 
at  the  totals  it  was  necessary  to  transcribe  the  rolls  and  render  the 
Roman  numerals  in  Arabic.  As  this  had  been  neatly  and  carefully 
done  I  thought  that  it  might  be  worth  while  offering  the  result  in 
print,  inasmuch  as  to  the  best  of  my  belief  no  such  roll  has  ever 
been  printed. 

The  subsidies  that  I  print  are,  first,  a  Twenty- fifth  from  counties  and 
boroughs  finally  agreed  upon  at  Stamford  in  August  1309  ;  secondly,  a 
Fifteenth  from  the  boroughs,  with  a  Sixteenth  from  the  counties,  granted 
at  Lincoln  in  1316.  The  grant  originally  suggested  for  the  counties 
was  a  '  defensible  '  man  from  each  township,  to  be  kept  in  the  field  for 
sixty  days'  military  service  against  the  Scots  at  the  cost  of  the  counties. 
This  however  was  eventually  commuted  for  a  Sixteenth.  My  third 
subsidy  is  an  Eighteenth  from  the  counties  with  a  Twelfth  from  the 
boroughs  granted  at  York  in  1319. 2  The  rolls  are  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  L.T.R.,  Enrolled  Accounts,  Lay  Subsidies,  no.  14. 

To  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II  there  was  no  fixed  assessment 
for.  the  lay  subsidies  ;  that  came  a  few  years  later.  The  grants  were 
assessed  township  by  township,  by  the  reeve  and  four  good  men  on  their 
oaths,  under  the  supervision  of  four  knights  for  the  shire.3  The  impost 
was  to  be  levied  on  the  live  and  dead  stock  to  be  found  in  the  barns, 
stables,  sheepfolds,  farmyards,  and  the  like  in  the  autumn,  after  harvest 
time,  according  to  their  fair  estimated  worth.  Articles  of  value,  gold, 
silver,  books,  chargers,  beasts  of  burden,  tools  and  weapons  would  be 
exempted,  as  also  all  stores  for  domestic  consumption.  Townspeople 
would  be  assessed  on  their  stock  in  trade.  By  one  writ  all  persons  not 
worth  40<i.  in  goods  are  exempted.  We  must  trust  that  this  provision 
became  perpetual.4 

James  H.  Ramsay. 


1  See  Rot.  Pari,  ii.  23. 

2  For  the  work  of  transcription  and  addition  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  E.  Salisbury. 

3  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  224. 

4  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  357,  ed.  1870. 
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Archbishop  Morton  and  St.  Albans. 

Since  my  note  on  this  subject  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  91)  went  to  press  1 
have  received  from  Abbot  Gasquet  some  additional  information, 
derived  from  documents  in  the  Vatican  archives,  which  he  has 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  Abbot  Gasquet  himself,  indeed, 
gave  the  result  of  his  researches  in  an  article  in  the  Tablet  of 
16  January  1909  ;  but  in  reply  to  inquiries  he  has  given  me  more 
specific  information,  which  will  show  the  exact  bearing  of  all  the 
documents   upon   each    other — those  in   the  Vatican   and    those 
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printed  in  Wilkins.     The  order  of  the  whole  set  appears  to  be  as 
follows : — 

I.  Brief  of  Innocent  VIII  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Vatican, 
Arm.  xxxix.,  torn.  19,  f.  270  b),  declaring  St.  Albans  to  be  a  monastery 
exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  save  that  of  the  pope  himself,  and  charging 
him  with  the  duty  of  protecting  its  privileges  and  defending  the  abbot 
and  monks  from  all  attack  upon  them.  This  he  is  to  do  '  out  of  respect 
for  the  pope  and  the  said  holy  see ' — quod  erit  et  nobis  gratum.  The 
date  of  this  brief  is  Die  vi.  Feb.  mcccclxxxx.  an.  6°.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  means  the  historical  year  1490,  as  the  pontifical  year  is 
also  given. 

II.  The  bull  printed  in  Wilkins,  hi.  630  (the  original  of  which  is  in 
Reg.  Inn.  VIII.,  no.  691,  ff.  179  d-181),  dated  Anno  Millesimo  cccclxxx  nono, 
pridie  non.  Martii,  jpontificatus  nostri  anno  sexto.  This  likewise,  though 
it  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  6  March  1489,  is  of  the  historical  year  1490 
for  the  same  reason.  For  bulls  and  briefs  were  dated  on  different  systems, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  document  printed  in  Rymer,  xiv.  355  (original  edition). 
This  bull  gives  the  archbishop  general  powers  of  visitation,  especially 
over  houses  of  the  Cluniac,  Cistercian,  and  Premonstratensian  orders, 
which  had  foreign  heads.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  mention  Benedictine 
houses  specifically  is,  I  believe,  due  to  there  being  so  few  of  them  which 
were  exempt.  But  it  is  curious  that  this  bull  follows  just  a  month  after 
the  brief  to  the  archbishop  to  protect  the  liberties  of  St.  Albans,  and  yet 
Morton  uses  it  as  his  authority  four  months  later  in  the  next  document. 

Til.  The  archbishop's  letter  to  Abbot  Wallingford,  dated  5  July  1490 
(Wilkins,  iii.  632),  threatening  him  with  a  visitation  on  account  of  the 
grave  scandals  which  had  arisen  about  his  administration.  This  could 
hardly  have  reached  Rome  when  it  was  anticipated  by — 

IV.  Petition  by  the  proctor  of  St.  Albans  at  Rome  presented  to  the 
pope  in  person  in  the  name  of  the  abbot  and  monks  (Reg.  Suppl.  913,  f. 
lxviii.),  setting  forth  the  privileges  of  exemption  which  had  been  granted 
to  their  monastery  by  previous  popes  and  also  by  the  then  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  Amongst  bhese  were  the  freedom  of  the  abbey  from  all 
visitations,  except  by  properly  appointed  legates  of  the  holy  see,  and 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  pope  in  person  whenever  their  privileges  were 
attacked.  The  monks  therefore  ask  that,  pending  the  appeal  then  made 
against  the  right  of  the .  archbishop  to  hold  a  visitation,  the  pope  will 
prohibit  all  attacks  on  their  privileges,  and  declare  void  any  ecclesiastical 
censure  or  excommunication  that  may  be  pronounced  against  them. 
Dated  11  July  1490. 

V.  Bull  of  11  July  1490  (Inn.  VIII.  anno  6°,  vol.  893,  fol.  i.  b)  granting 
the  petition  of  the  same  date,  and  prohibiting  action  pending  the  appeal. 

1  The  hearing  of  the  appeal,'  says  Abbot  Gasquet,  '  was  at  once  com- 
mitted to  "  Masters  Jerome  de  Porcariis  and  Francis  Bruno,  two  chaplains 
of  the  pope  and  auditors  of  causes  "  before  the  holy  see.  The  judges 
thus  appointed  acted  promptly,  and  decided  that  if  St.  Albans  was  allowed 
to  plead  this  exemption  other  houses  might  be  prompted  to  follow  the 
example  thus  set  and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  visitation.  They  therefore 
advised  the  pope  to  make  special  provision  on  this  matter.'  Consequently 
on  30  July  there  was  issued — 
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VI.  Another  bull,  dated  3  hal.  Aug.  1490,  anno  6°,  addressed  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Reg.  Lateran.  vol.  884,  f.  127),  in  which, 
after  reciting  the  faculties  of  visitation  and  correction  of  religious  houses 
which  he  had  already  granted  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  England,  the 
pope  states  that  it  had  been  lately  represented  to  him  that  certain 
monasteries,  '  and  in  particular  St.  Albans  and  the  house  ruled  over  by  a 
prior,  called  St.  Andrew's,  Northampton,'  on  the  plea  of  privileges  granted 
by  various  popes,  had  refused  to  admit  the  archbishop's  right  to  visit. 
They  had  appealed  to  the  holy  see,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  judges 
appointed  to  hear  the  appeal,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  and,  because 
1  the  king  has  humbly  petitioned  for  it,'  the  pope  granted  special  faculties 
for  this  visitation,  notwithstanding  all  rights  and  privileges.  To  carry 
out  this  visitation  Archbishop  Morton  is,  if  necessary,  to  invoke  the  help 
of  the  secular  arm. 

In  describing  these  documents  I  have  followed  closely  the  words 
of  Abbot  Gasquet,  even  where  I  have  not  used  quotation  marks. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  sequence  is  that  while  the  privileges  of 
the  abbey  were  admitted  the  case  was  such  that  the  court  of 
Rome  felt  it  necessary  to  give  Archbishop  Morton  special  powers 
to  deal  with  it  in  his  visitation.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  record 
of  the  result ;  but  I  agree  with  Abbot  Gasquet  in  thinking  that  a 
visitation  must  have  been  actually  held  under  these  powers.  Abbot 
Gasquet  however  goes  on  to  say : — ■ 

All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  abbot  remained  to  rule  over  his  house, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  Archbishop  Morton  we  must  believe  that  he 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  leave  matters  alone  which,  had  they  been 
true,  ought  to  have  been  corrected,  especially  as  he  had  every  power  to 
act,  including,  if  necessary,  the  use  of  the  secular  arm. 

Here,  perhaps,  more  is  suggested  than  we  are  altogether  warranted 
in  believing.  ■  The  abbot  remained  to  rule  over  his  house ; ' 
but  how  long  ?  The  visitation  was  authorised  on  30  July  1490, 
and  the  bull  may  have  reached  England  in  August.  Morton,  I 
dare  say,  would  lose  no  time,  but  legal  processes  do  involve  delay. 
Moreover  the  abbot  was  an  old  man,  and  he  was  dead  some  time 
before  29  June  1492.  At  what  exact  date  he  died  we  do  not 
know,  nor  how  long  his  mortal  illness  lasted.  May  it  not  have 
been  brought  on  by  the  visitation  ?  The  things  imputed  to  him 
were  very  bad,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  worldly-minded  all  his 
life.  But  he  may  have  been  penitent  in  his  last  illness,  and  the 
visitation  doubtless  had  a  good  effect  on  the  abbey  generally. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  first  document  that  a  visitation  of  the 
abbey  must  have  been  apprehended  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
year  1490,  though  it  was  only  in  July  that  Morton  wrote  his  severe 
letter  to  Abbot  Wallingford.  James  Gairdnbr. 
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The  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  have  recently  come  across  some  fresh  evidence — fresh  at  any  rate  to 
me— on  this  subject,  which  seems  worth  reproducing.  This  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  Jesuit  Pedro  de  Ribadeneira,  who  came  to  London 
in  1558  with  De  Feria,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  stayed  in 
De  Feria's  house  for  several  months,  including  January  1559,  the 
month  of  the  coronation.  On  20  January,  the  coronation  having 
taken  place  on  the  15th,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  general,  Laynez, 
which  states  that  Elizabeth 

ha  ordenado  que  la  misa  se  diga  como  en  la  capilla  de  la  Reyna,  en  la 
cual  no  se  alza  hostia  ni  caliz,  ni  si  alz6  domingo  pasado  15  deste  en  la 
misa  solenna  de  su  coronacion.1 

In  1588  this  same  Ribadeneira  published  a  work  which  was 
famous  in  its  day,  the  Historia  eclesiastica  del  Schisma  del  Reyno  de 
Inglaterra.  The  work  is  mainly  a  compilation  from  the  De 
Schismate  of  Sanders,  but  it  contains  original  passages,  of  which 
one,  derived  from  Ribadeneira's  personal  knowledge,  refers  to  the 
coronation  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Yo  estava  en  este  tiempo  en  Londres  en  casa  de  don  Gomez  de  Figueroaj 
entonces  Conde,  y  despues  duque  de  Feria.  .  .  .  Entre  las  cosas  que  hizo 
[De  Feria]  como  cavallero  Catolico,  y  valeroso,  fue  una,  que  le  rogaron  e 
importunaron  mucho  por  parte  de  la  Reyna  Ysabel  que  se  hallasse  pre- 
sente  a  la  solenidad  y  fiesta  de  su  Coronacion,  como  se  avia  hallado  a  la 
del  passeo  por  la  Ciudad  de  Londres,  y  possession  que  tomo  del  Reyno. 
Y  el  Duque  pregunto,  si  se  avian  de  guardar  en  la  coronacion  todas  las 
ceremonias  usadas  en  las  coronaciones  de  los  otros  Reyes  Christianos, 
conforme  al  uso  de  nuestra  santa  madre  Yglesia  Romana.  Y  como 
supiesse  que  avia  de  aver  alguna  alter acion,  nunca  se  pudo  acabar  con 
el,  que  assistiesse  a  la  solenidad,  ni  estuviesse  en  la  yglesia,  ni  en  publico, 
ni  encubierto,  ni  con  los  otros  grandes  de  Reyno,  ni  a  parte  en  un  tablado 
que  le  quisieron  liazer,  por  no  autorizar  con  su  presencia  aquel  auto 
impio,  y  dar  exemplo  del  recato  y  circunspeccion  que  en  semej antes 
cosas,  por  pequenas  que  parezcan,  deven  tener  los  Catolicos  para  no 
contaminarse.2 

The  value  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  records  Riba- 
deneira's personal  knowledge ;  it  is  absolutely  first-hand  evidence, 
and  although  it  was  not  published  till  thirty  years  after  the  event 
we  may  feel  satisfied  of  its  accuracy.  It  tells  us  that  Elizabeth  used 
every  effort  to  persuade  De  Feria  to  attend  her  coronation,  but  that 
he  refused,  because  he  learnt  that  a  change  (alguna  alteration)  was 
to  be  made,  which  shocked  his  religious  sentiments.  If  we  turn  now 
to  what  Ribadeneira  wrote  in  1559  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  change 
consisted  in  the  irregularity  of  the  mass.      Apart  from  that  the 

1  Precis  Historiques  (Brussels),  xxxix.  (1890),  p.  347. 
1  Historia  Eclesiastica  (Madrid),  p.  245. 
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ceremony  was  conducted  in  an  orthodox  way,  and  auto  impio  is 
exactly  the  word  which  a  pious  catholic  would  use  to  describe  the 
omission  of  elevation,  while  it  is  inapplicable  to  anything  else 
that  happened.  In  view  of  Ribadeneira's  evidence  I  feel  forced 
to  revise  my  former  opinion,3  that  the  mass  was  celebrated  with  all 
the  orthodox  ceremonies,  and  to  conclude  that  the  significant  rite 
of  elevation  was  omitted. 

The  question  still  remains,  Who  was  the  celebrant  ?  Ribadeneira's 
evidence  having  made  it  practically  certain  that  the  elevation  was 
omitted,  the  inference  can  hardly  be  resisted  that  it  was  the  dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  not  the  bishop  who  celebrated.  Oglethorpe 
had  refused  to  commit  this  irregularity  on  Christmas  Day,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that,  having  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  queen  then,  he 
would  sacrifice  his  conscience  less  than  a  month  later.  The  state- 
ment of  the  English  reporter  that  *  the  Bishop  began  the  Masse ' 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  Oglethorpe  took 
some  part  in  the  ceremony,  though  he  did  not  celebrate.  Sanders 
says  that  the  other  bishops  withdrew  at  the  mass,  thus  implying 
that  Oglethorpe  remained.4 

In  my  former  article  I  put  forward  the  theory  that  Elizabeth 
withdrew  from  the  service  during  the  canon,  basing  my  opinion  on 
the  words  *  retorned  into  her  clossett  hearing  the  Consecration  of 
the  Mass,'  used  by  the  English  reporter.  As  Mr.  Wilson  pointed 
out5  these  words,  taken  by  themselves,  are  ambiguous  and  may  mean 
either  that  she  went  to  her  dressing-room  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel  or 
that  she  went  to  her  state  chair  near  the  altar.  The  evidence  of 
Ribadeneira  having  proved  that  the  mass  was  celebrated  irregularly, 
the  words  which  I  have  quoted  must  mean  that  she  went  to  her 
state  chair,  for  she  could  have  no  conceivable  object  in  withdrawing 
from  a  service  conducted  by  her  own  chaplain  in  her  own  way. 

C.  G.  Raynb. 

s  Ante,  vol.  xxii.  p.  663.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  7,  Catholic  Kecord  Society. 

5  Ante,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  87. 
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Priester  unci  Tempel  im  Hellenistischen  Agypte?i.     Von  Walter  Otto. 
IIter  Band.     (Leipzig :  Teubner.     1908.) 

Dr.  Otto  brings  his  laborious  Beitrag  zur  Kulturgeschichte  des  Hel- 
lenismus  to  an  end  with  this  part,  and  has  found  it  necessary  to  include 
forty  pages  of  addenda  et  corrigenda,  referring  to  his  first  volume.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  were  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  Tebtunis 
papyri  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  It  is  certainly  a  thankless  task  at 
present  to  co-ordinate  papyrus  evidence — something,  in  fact,  like  filling 
the  Danaides'  sieve.  The  labour  involved  in  a  book  like  Dr.  Otto's  is 
immense,  and  when  it  is  done  the  material,  growing  all  the  time,  is 
probably  become  at  least  twice  as  voluminous  and  twice  as  informing  as 
it  was  when  the  author  made  his  preliminary  studies.  No  exposition  of 
it  can  hope  to  be  complete  and  no  conclusion  to  be  final.  The  German 
practice  of  undertaking  these  minute  and  laborious  works  of  archaeological 
co-ordination  has  outlived  the  conditions  which  first  prompted  it.  Thirty 
years  ago  one  had  only  to  consider  literary  and  epigraphic  material — 
the  first  hardly  capable  of  growth,  the  second  growing  very  slowly.  Now 
not  only  does  the  last  grow  much  faster,  owing  to  the  much  greater 
number  of  explorers  of  all  nations  in  the  field,  but  the  new  element  of 
papyri  has  come  into  the  problem.  Papyri  are  far  more  voluminous  than 
ten  times  their  number  of  inscriptions,  and  are  found  in  much  greater 
numbers  in  any  successful  exploration.  Nor  is  the  impossibility  of  finality 
the  only  drawback  to  a  general  treatise  based,  like  Dr.  Otto's,  in  the  main 
on  papyri.  There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  smallness  of  the  geographi- 
cal area  which  yields  the  great  bulk  of  the  Greek  papyri.  They  come,  as 
to  fully  90  per  cent.,  from  the  Fayum  and  a  strip  of  the  Nile  valley  run- 
ning a  hundred  miles  north  and  south  of  it.  Readers  of  Dr.  Otto's  second 
volume  will  not  fail  to  observe  (indeed  it  is  candidly  confessed  by  the 
author)  that  he  relies  for  nearly  all  his  data  on  the  records  of  two  small 
Fayum  temples,  and  for  a  very  large  proportion  on  those  of  only  one — 
namely,  that  of  Socnopaei  Nesus,  the  modern  Dimeh.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  generalisations  so  based  are  only  to  be  applied  very  doubtfully 
to,  e.g.,  the  Thebaid,  or  even  the  Delta,  where  there  was  a  much  richer 
and  more  urbane  society  than  on  the  desert  fringes  of  the  Fayum.  These 
reservations  however  only  increase  our  admiration  of  Dr.  Otto  for  carrying 
through  such  a  task  as  his.  Under  the  circumstances  it  could  not  have 
been  done  more  satisfactorily,  and  the  value  of  both  volumes  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  seven  classified  indices  which  are  added. 
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The  second  volume  is,  in  the  first  instance,  concerned  with  finance— 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  not  only  of  temples  but  also  of  their 
individual  priests.  The  most  important  section  in  this  part  deals  with 
the  financial  relations  of  both  to  the  state,  what  they  had  to  pay  in 
dues,  and  what  allowances  they  had  to  receive.  The  marshalling  of  the 
evidence  on  these  points  leads  the  author  by  a  natural  transition  to 
consider,  in  the  second  part,  first  the  social  and  political  position  of  the 
priests  in  the  Hellenistic  communities  of  Egypt,  and  secondly,  the  general 
position  of  religion  in  the  Ptolemaic  scheme  of  government.  An  inter- 
esting chapter  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  priesthood, 
and  inferences  from  the  prominence  in  which  priests  appeared  on  certain 
public  occasions  and  in  certain  political  negotiations,  lead  Dr.  Otto  to  the 
conclusion  that  Egyptian  priests  constituted  a  leading  and  enlightened 
class,  recognised  by  the  people  as  natural  advisers  and  protagonists.  But 
he  fails  to  convince  us,  in  his  final  chapter,  that  they  can  be  truly  said  to 
have  formed  a  church— i.e.  a  distinct  corporation— in  the  community.  A 
great  shrine  had  a  large  body  of  priests,  who  hung  together  and  exercised 
a  common  influence  ;  but  evidence  is  entirely  wanting  for  the  combination 
of  the  priests  of  different  shrines  in  any  such  sense  as  is  implied  by 
the  word  '  church.'  Nor  is  there  much  evidence  for  their  having  exercised 
politico-religious  power  in  Ptolemaic  Egypt.  The  Macedonian  dynasty 
distinctly  recognised  the  native  Egyptian  religion  as  the  state  cult,  and 
the  kings  assumed  exactly  the  same  position  in  that  religion  which  the 
Pharaohs  had  held.  Therefore  there  was  no  distinction  possible  between 
state  and  church.  In  regard  to  their  Greek  subjects  the  Ptolemies  equally 
identified  themselves  (from  about  270  b.c.  at  any  rate)  with  the  Greek 
religion.  The  same  king  who  was  son  of  Amen  Ka  at  Thebes  saw  no 
difficulty  in  being  son  of  Zeus  at  Adulis.  This  policy  placed  both  classes 
of  subjects  on  the  same  footing  and  in  similar  relation  to  the  monarchy. 
Dr.  Otto  shows  however  that  certain  measures  were  taken  to  obliterate  as 
far  as  possible  the  sharply  marked  limits  of  the  two  creeds,  the  best  known 
being,  of  course,  the  institution  of  the  Serapis  cult.  As  a  result,  nowhere 
did  the  Roman  emperors  find  it  so  easy  to  take  a  place  in  the  popular 
pantheon  as  in  Egypt,  and  nowhere  did  they  find  it  so  hard  to  detach 
themselves  from  it  and  substitute  the  All  Father  of  the  Christians.  The 
reader  will  find  the  concluding  chapters  of  Dr.  Otto's  book  well  repay 

continuous  perusal.  D.  G.  Hogarth. 

* 

A  Study  of  the  Topography  and  Municipal  History  of  Praeneste.  By 
Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin.  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  Series  XXVI.  Nos.  9,  10.) 
(Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press.     1908.) 

Praeneste  is,  from  its  site  and  from  its  remains,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  hill  towns  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Trerus  (Sacco)  down  which  passed  the  high  road  to  Campania  in  Roman 
days,  and  which  the  Naples  railway  still  follows.  In  the  first  forty  years 
of  last  century,  when  the  study  of  '  Cyclopean  '  remains  was  actively 
prosecuted,  these  towns,  which  contain  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
such  constructions  in  Italy,  were  more  frequently  visited  than  they  have 
been  since  ;  and  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  attention  has  been  once 
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more  turned  to  them.  Praeneste  (the  modern  Palestrina)  has,  it  is  true, 
been  more  fortunate,  and  has  now  the  additional  advantage  that  an 
energetic  local  archaeological  pociety  has  begun  to  carry  on  excavations 
there  which  have  already  led  to  interesting  discoveries.  The  present 
monograph  is  a  welcome  summary  of  what  is  known  about  the  town, 
based  upon  personal  investigation  on  the  spot.  The  illustrations  (five 
photographs)  are  fairly  good  as  far  as  they  go — an  adequately  illustrated 
work  on  Praeneste  would  need  to  be  far  larger  and  more  costly — but  it 
is  a  pity  that  a  plan  of  the  town  has  not  been  given.  The  first  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  topography  of  the  town.  That  it  held  the  key  to 
Rome  from  the  south-east  is  perfectly  true  (p.  10),  but  the  writer  omits 
to  mention  that,  besides  exactly  facing  the  Volscian  mountains  and  the 
Alban  hills,  and  being  at  the  same  time  at  the  head  of  the  Trerus-Liris 
valley,  it  was  also  full  in  view  of  both  the  exit  from  the  pass  of  Algidus 
and  the  valley  between  the  Sabine  mountains  and  the  Alban  hills — \ 
the  lines  taken  by  the  Via  Latina  and  the  Via  Labicana  respectively,  and 
thus  commanded  what  was  probably  the  most  ancient  route  from  Rome 
to  the  south  of  Italy.  Some  of  the  inferences  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  territory  of  Praeneste,  and  of  the  sites  (and  in  some  cases  the 
existence)  of  towns  dependent  on  her  are  somewhat  hazardous  and  rest 
on  little  or  no  evidence.1 

The  topographical  details  of  the  town  itself  are  conscientiously,  but 
not  very  critically,  observed  and  described.  A  detailed  criticism  is  im- 
possible, but  a  few  points  may  be  raised.  It  must,  e.g.,  be  regarded  as 
certain  from  further  careful  examination  that  the  attribution  of  the 
Cyclopean  wall  traced  by  the  author  through  the  middle  of  the  modern 
town  to  the  south  wall  of  the  most  ancient  enceinte  is  incorrect  (p.  23) ; 
for  it  is  merely  a  terrace  wall  of  a  later  date,  while  in  regard  to  the  lower 
line  which  he  states  (p.  26,  n.  36)  to  have  been  discovered  inside  the 
Porta  del  Sole,  a  reference  to  the  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1890,  p.  38,  will 
show  that  opus  quadratum,  and  not  Cyclopean  work,  is  there  spoken  of. 
In  regard  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  itself  and  its  exact  site  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion,  and  the  question  is  too  complicated  to  be 
dealt  with  here  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  what  is  generally  (and 
by  our  author  also)  believed  to  be  a  courtyard  between  the  two  caves  was 
probably  in  reality  the  basilica,2  as  Dr.  Hiilsen  thinks,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  argumentation  fails,  and  that  our  author's  method  of  dating 
the  mosaics  is  somewhat  hazardous  (p.  50).  It  may  be  considered  doubtful 
whether  the  mention  of  a  Porta  Triumphalis  and  of  a  Sacra  Via  in  two 
inscriptions  from  Praeneste3  should  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  town  itself, 
or  whether  they  should  not  rather  be  connected  with  Rome.  Nor  is  the 
inference  drawn  from  an  ordinary  epigraphical  phrase  '  that  the  old  road 
which  led  out  through  the  Porta  S.  Francesco  was  so  well  known  that 
it  was  called  simply  "  via  "'  a  very  happy  one  (p.  61). 

The  historical  portion  of  the  book  (pp.  62-101)  need  detain  us  little, 
It  is  a  fairly  correct  summary,  though  exception  may  well  be  taken  to 

1  The  mention  of  the  existence  of  a  temple  at  Cave  (p.  19,  n.  22)  must  be  due  to 
a  misunderstanding.     Fernique  is  referring  to  the  temple  at  Praeneste. 

2  See  Classical  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  1909,  p.  24. 

3  C.I.L.  xiv.  2850  ;  Not.  degli  Scavi,  1906,  56. 
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parts  (the  italics  are  ours)  of  the  following  passage  (p.  64)  :  '  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  commercial  and  military  rivalry  because  of  Praeneste's 
strategic  position  as  key  of  Rome,  and  the  religious  rivalry  due  to  the 
great  fame  of  Fortuna  Primigenia  at  Praeneste,  are  continuous  and 
striking  historical  facts  even  down  into  the  middle  ages.  Once  in  1297 
and  again  in  1437  the  forces  of  the  pope  destroyed  the  town  to  crush 
the  great  Colonna  family,  which  had  made  Praeneste  a  stronghold 
against  the  power  of  Rome.'  And  the  inference  from  its  rare  occurrence 
in  a  not  so  very  large  number  of  inscriptions,  that  '  the  name  "  Cornelia  " 
grew  to  be  a  name  in  great  disfavour  in  Praeneste '  (p.  81)  is  again 
somewhat  rash.  The  work  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  municipal  officers 
of  Praeneste.  T.  Ashby. 

Civil  War  and  Rebellion  in  the  Roman  Empire,  a.d.  69-70.  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Histories  of  Tacitus.  By  Bernard  W.  Henderson, 
M.A.     (London:  Macmillan.     1908.) 

1  The  most  unmilitary  of  historians  '  will  regain  none  of  the  credit  of 
which  Mommsen's  famous  indictment  deprived  him  if  the  results  of 
Mr.  Henderson's  criticism  be  accepted.  l  In  matters  military,'  he  writes 
(p.  viii),  his  information  represents  little  but  the  common  gossip  of 
the  camp,  the  talk  of  the  private  soldier  or  subordinate  officer ; '  again, 
'  Tacitus  never  realises  a  military  situation  '  (p.  115,  note  2).  Briefly,  Mr. 
Henderson's  object  is  to  criticise  Tacitus's  narrative  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  a.d.  69-70  in  the  light  of  modern  theories  of  strategy  and  tactics. 
His  pages  bristle  with  quotations  from  well  known  writers  on  military 
science— Von  der  Goltz,  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  James,  and  others.  Some 
of  these  are  apt  enough,  but  others  might  have  been  omitted,  and  it  was 
surely  unnecessary  to  say  twice  over  that  '  envelopment,  not  mere  weight 
of  numbers,  is  the  true  secret  of  decisive  success '  (pp.  53,  111).  The 
upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  these  principles  were 
familiar  to  the  commanders  engaged,  and  the  narrative  be  interpreted  on 
this  assumption,  much  that  seems  meaningless  or  obscure  in  Tacitus 
admits  of  a  ready  explanation.  These  canons  of  criticism  have  been 
applied  in  recent  years  (mutatis  mutandis)  to  Herodotus's  narrative  of  the 
Persian  wars,  and  not  without  a  measure  of  success  ;  and  if  it  be  pointed 
out  that  Herodotus  based  his  history  on  a  mass  of  floating  traditions, 
which  he  leaves  his  readers  to  sift  or  criticise,  Mr.  Henderson  will  reply 
that  the  camp  gossip  reproduced  by  Tacitus  must  be  tried  by  the  same 
searching  tests.  We  should  have  been  glad  however  to  see  more  defi- 
nite proofs  of  Mr.  Henderson's  thesis  ;  the  question  as  to  the  sources  of 
the  Histories  is  very  far  from  solution,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  contemporary,  or  almost  contemporary,  documents  were  used  by 
Tacitus,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  these  were  based  on  nothing 
better  than  the  '  talk  of  the  private  soldier  or  subordinate  officer.' 

The  most  striking  results  of  Mr.  Henderson's  method  are  to  be  found 
in  his  treatment  of  the  campaign  of  the  Vitellians  against  Otho.  Three 
propositions  which  will  at  least  arrest  attention,  even  if  they  do  not  carry 
conviction,  may  be  specially  noted  :  (a)  that  Caecina's  projected  advance 
through  Switzerland  against  Noricum  was  in  reality  intended  to  lead  to 
an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Brenner — an  example  of  the   '  strategy  of 
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penetration  ' ;  (b)  that  the  operations  of  the  Othonian  fleet  on  the  south 
coast  of  Gaul  were  meant  as  a  serious  diversion,  in  order  to  delay  the 
march  of  Valens's  column ;  (c)  that  the  advance  of  Otho's  troops 
towards  Cremona,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Locus  Castorum,  was  part  of 
a  scheme  of  enveloping  tactics,  whose  aim  was  to  isolate  the  Vitellian 
forces  at  Cremona. 

As  regards  the  first  proposition,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  if  Caecina 
anticipated  a  speedy  concentration  of  the  Danube  army  on  behalf  of  Otho 
he  could  have  entertained  so  hazardous  a  plan  for  a  moment.  To  reach 
the  Brenner — or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  Keschenscheideck, 
which  was  the  route  by  which  the  Via  Claudia  Augusta,  originally 
engineered  by  Drusus,  crossed  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige  into  that  of 
the  Inn— Caecina,  as  Mr.  Henderson  points  out,  would  have  had  to  make 
a  long  detour,  with  the  certainty  of  meeting  opposition  and  hence  incur- 
ring delay  :  if  he  contemplated  an  eastward  march  at  all  it  could  only 
be  because  he  considered  the  attitude  of  the  Danube  legions  doubtful  and 
thought  it  advisable  to  crush  any  active  opposition  to  Vitellius  at  once. 
The  despatch  of  the  fleet  to  Southern  Gaul  was  undertaken,  according  to 
Tacitus  (ii.  12),  in  order  to  secure  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  province  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  to  which  they  gave  access  :  the  presence  even  of  a 
small  force  in  these  regions  would  probably  suffice  to  prevent  the  inhabit- 
ants and  officials  from  lending  support  to  Vitellius,  and  this  consideration 
might  suffice  to  account  for  the  movement,  since  direct  operations 
against  the  column  of  Valens  were  really  out  of  the  question.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Henderson  is  probably  right  in  supposing  that  the  effect  of 
the  news  of  the  movement  upon  Valens  and  his  troops  was  not  left  out 
of  sight.  The  indictment  of  Tacitus  in  the  third  case  is  the  most  serious 
of  all  and  demands  closer  attention.  First,  let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  done  excellent  service  by  his  minute  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  has  to  all  appearance  definitely  located  Bedriacum  at  the 
modern  Calvatone.  Again,  he  rightly  insists  that  we  must  accept  as  a 
fixed  datum  the  statement  of  Tacitus  that  the  confluence  of  the  Adda 
with  the  Po  was  the  objective  of  the  Othonian  advance.1  We  will  only 
remark  that  if  this  be  so  Tacitus  evidently  had  access  to  really  well 
informed  sources,  and  we  are  not  lightly  to  dismiss  any  of  his  statements 
as  mere  gossip.  Furthermore,  he  is  clearly  right  in  emphasising  the 
importance  of  this  projected  turning  movement,  which  struck  at  Caecina's 
communications,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  (which  Tacitus 
ignores)  that  the  place  of  the  Othonian  force  at  Bedriacum  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  troops  advancing  from  Aquileia.2 

But  is  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  really  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible 
without  microscopic  criticism  ?  Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  counts  in  the 
indictment:  (i)  *  Tacitus  seems  to  believe  the  whole  march  and  fight 
took  place  in  one  day,'  writes  Mr.  Henderson  on  p.  345.  But  Tacitus 
says  (ii.  39),  promoveri  ad  quartum  a  Bedriaco  castra  placuit,  and  the 

1  Dr.  E.  G.  Hardy  (Journal  of  Philology,  xxxi.  139)  proposes  to  read  Adrae  for 
Aduae.  The  Adra  (mod.  Arda)  enters  the  Po  from  the  south,  about  seven  miles  below 
Cremona. 

2  Dr.  Hardy  (ibid.  p.  135)  shows  that  this  force  could  not  have  been  a  large  one— 
scarcely  large  enough  to  make  '  enveloping  tactics  •  possible. 
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phrase  implies  that  the  force  encamped  in  the  new  position,  (ii)  The 
statement  which  follows  the  above-quoted  words  of  Tacitus,  adeo  imperite 
ut  quamquam  vemo  tempore  anni  et  tot  circum  amnibus  penuria  aquae 
fatigarentur,  is  '  nonsense,  if  the  march  were  only  four  miles  '  and  '  the 
private  soldier's  view,'  even  if  it  were  fourteen,  as  Mr.  Henderson  makes 
it  by  a  conjectural  emendation.  But  the  words  are  intended  to  convey, 
not  that  the  soldiers  were  thirsty  from  long  marching,  but  that  the  site 
of  the  encampment  was  ill-chosen,  because  water  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  (iii)  Tacitus  writes  (ii.  40),  non  ut  ad 
pugnam  sed  ad  bellandum  profecti  confiuentes  Padi  et  Aduae  fiuminum 
.  .  .  petebant.  Mr.  Henderson  asks,  ■  How  can  the  troops  possibly  expect 
to  get  to  the  confluence  without  fighting,  as  the  road  lies  via  Cremona  ? ' 
What  then  is  the  meaning  of  non  ut  ad  pugnam  sed  ad  bellandum  pro- 
fecti ?  The  meaning  is  that  the  movement  was  strategical,  not  tactical, 
as  Mr.  Henderson  rightly  maintains  ;  and  it  must  surely  be  obvious  that 
neither  Tacitus  nor  the  excellent  authority  whom  he  here  follows  can  have 
supposed  that  the  confluence  was  to  be  reached  '  via  Cremona/  where  the 
enemy's  main  force  lay.  It  is  true  that  Tacitus  is  not  sufficiently  explicit, 
and  that  his  statements  of  distance  are  either  inaccurate  or  (what  is  quite 
likely)  have  been  corrupted  in  the  manuscript ;  but  the  severe  strictures 
passed  on  him  by  Mr.  Henderson  seem  not  to  be  wholly  justified. 

It  remains  to  note  some  points  of  detail  in  which  Mr.  Henderson's 
book  invites  criticism.  He  accepts  (p.  291,  note)  Pfitzner's  emendation 
of  the  corrupt  passage  {Hist.  iv.  68)  where  the  numbers  of  the  three 
legions  despatched  to  the  Ehine  in  a.d.  70  are  given  in  the  manuscript 
in  the  form  uim  xj  unj.  Pfitzner  restored  the  numbers  in  the  form  '  vii, 
xi,  viii,'  but,  as  Filow  3  has  pointed  out,  the  practice  of  Tacitus  when  enu- 
merating more  than  two  legions  is  invariably  to  place  the  numbers  in  an 
ascending  scale.  Moreover  Mommsen's  conjecture  ('  viii,  xi,  xiii ')  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  Legio  XXII  Primigenia  was  amongst  the  legions 
per  Illyricum  dispersae  (iii.  35),  and  was  in  fact  sent  to  Pannonia,4 
from  whence  it  returned  to  Germany  in  a.d.  71 ;  on  the  other  hand 
Legio  XIII  Gemina,  which  then  took  its  place  in  Pannonia,  where  it  had 
been  stationed  under  the  Julio-Claudian  dynasty,  may  naturally  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  temporarily  on  service  in  Germany,  so  that 
the  movement  of  a.d.  71  was  simply  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante 
a.d.  69.  The  difficulty  noted  by  Mr.  Henderson  (p.  161,  note)  with  regard 
to  the  movements  of  the  Moesian  legions  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  Tacitus  uses  legiones  in  the  sense  of  detachments,  notably  in  ii.  30, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  interpret  the  word  thus  in  ii.  85  :  and  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius  (Vesp.  6)  that  vexillationes  of  2000  men  were  sent  by 
the  several  legions  of  Moesia,  precisely  as  Tacitus  (ii.  11)  reports  of  the 
Pannonian  and  Dalmatian  legions.  In  calculating  the  distances  to  be 
covered  by  the  troops  of  the  Danube  army  in  order  to  concentrate  at 
Aquileia  (p.  37)  Mr.  Henderson  should  have  remembered  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Dalmatian  corps  was  not  at  Scodra  but  at  Burnum,  which 
is  much  nearer  to  Aquileia,  and  also  that,  although  Naissus  may  have 

8  Die  Legionen  der  Provinz  Moesia,  p.  29. 

4  See  Ritterling  in  Rlieinisches  Museum,  1904,  p.  61. 
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been  the  chief  town  of  Moesia  in  a  civil  sense,  yet  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  was  at  Viminacium.  We  are  surprised  to  read  (p.  254,  note  2)  that 
the  site  of  the  camp  at  Novaesium  •  is  said  to  have  been  at  Grimling- 
hausen,'  with  a  reference  to  Heraeus's  note  on  Hist.  iv.  26 ;  the  results 
of  the  excavation  of  this  now  famous  camp  are  embodied  in  the  112th 
Heft  of  the  Bonner  Jahrbilcher,  which  is  indispensable  to  all  students  of 
Roman  military  antiquities.  H.  Stuart  Jones. 

Die  Gedichte  des  Paulus  Diaconus  ;  kritische  und  erhldrende  Ausgabe. 
Von  Karl  Neff.     (Miinchen  :  Beck.    1908.) 

Dummler's  edition  of  the  poems  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  published  in  1881, 
was  based  on  a  study  of  all  the  manuscript  materials  then  known.  The 
justification  for  a  new  edition  lies  in  the  fact  that  fresh  materials  have 
become  known  since  that  time.  These  Dr.  Neff  has  valued,  and  has 
thus  at  once  lightened  the  critical  apparatus  and  made  it  easier  to  follow. 
He  has  also  brought  a  close  study  of  Paulus's  style  and  language  to  bear 
upon  the  text.  The  question  too  of  the  authorship  of  various  pieces 
has  claimed  his  attention,  and  his  decision  to  attribute  a  piece  to  an 
author  only  in  the  case  of  specially  numerous  and  characteristic 
individualities  of  expression  will  commend  itself  as  the  safest  course 
where  there  is  so  much  likeness  between  different  writers  of  the  same 
school.  Weight  is  also  allowed  to  the  contents  of  the  poems  and  to  the 
evidence  of  the  manuscripts  themselves  in  matters  of  grouping,  &c. 
This  is  also  an  explanatory  edition,  and  this  fact  alone  would  make  it 
welcome,  for  there  are  plenty  of  difficulties,  especially  historical,  in  the 
poems.  The  poems  of  doubtful  authenticity  are  relegated  to  an 
appendix  :  the  edition  also  contains  three  hitherto  unpublished  poems. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows  :  the  introduction  recapitulates  the 
history  of  research  in  the  subject  and  details  the  contents  of  the  most 
important  manuscripts.  Then  forty  poems  are  edited,  each  with  an 
epitome  of  contents  and  an  historical  introduction,  as  well  as  a  critical 
apparatus  below  the  text,  and  below  the  critical  apparatus  the  explanatory 
notes.  The  appendix  contains  eleven  more  poems,  edited  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  The  work  concludes  with  three  indexes,  respectively  :  ■  Initia 
Carminum  et  Epistularum,'  ■  Index  Nominum,'  and  '  Index  Grammaticus 
zu  den  Gedichten  des  Paulus  Diaconus.'  There  is  one  photograph, 
namely,  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  Add.  C  144  (saec.  xi.),  f.  58  v.  The  photo- 
graph is  of  a  ■  hair  side  '  page  of  the  vellum  and  is  rather  dark.  Two  of 
the  three  new  poems  are  printed  from  the  Oxford  manuscript,  the  third 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  3685.  The  first  is  headed ■  Versus  Paulini,'  and  the 
author  is  identified  by  Dr.  Neff  on  grounds  of  style  as  Paulinus,  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,the  venerabilis  artis  grammaticae  magister  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
a  member  of  the  learned  circle,  to  which  Peter  of  Pisa,  Alcuin,  and  Paulus 
Diaconus  belonged.  The  poem  is  addressed  to  a  priest,  Zacharias,  a 
native  of  Italy,  who  went  to  Ireland  and  had  a  victorious  career  there  as  a 
missionary.  Immediately  after  this  poem  in  the  manuscript  comes  another, 
almost  certainly  also  by  Paulinus,  a  parting  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which 
he  conveys  greetings  to  Charles  and  his  queen.  As  Paulinus  returned  to 
Friuli  on  becoming  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  this  poem  belongs  to  about 
787.     The  third  is  a  short  poem,  addressed  possibly  to  Alcuin  by  some 
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unknown  person  at  the  time  when  Peter  of  Pisa  and  Paulus  Diaconus 
were  still  at  the  court  of  Charles  ;  it  refers  to  the  princesses  of  the  royal 
house.  The  printing  of  this  book  is  very  accurate.  The  sources  of  the 
language  are  indicated  with  remarkable  fulness :  add  Colossians  i.  18 
to  xvi.  2  and  1  Peter  i.  19  to  Anhang  viii.  21.  The  usefulness  of  this 
masterly  edition  would  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  short 
life  of  Paulus,  with  chronological  table  of  his  life  and  works,  a  fuller 
account  of  the  manuscripts,  and  a  metrical  index.  The  absence  of  these 
is  probably  due  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  size  of  the  volume  as 
small  as  possible.  Alex.   Souter. 

Recueil  des  Actes  de  Lothaire  et  de  Louis  V,  Rois  de  France  (954-987). 

Publie  sous  la  direction  de  M.  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Membre 

de  Tlnstitut,  par  M.  Louis  Halphen   avec  la  collaboration  de  M. 

Ferdinand  Lot.  (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.  1908). 
This  collection  contains  fifty-one  genuine  documents.  All  have  been 
previously  edited ;  two  thirds  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la  France.  The  rest,  however, 
are  not  so  accessible  ;  and  the  number  which  had  been  satisfactorily  edited 
is  small.  In  all  but  a  few  cases  the  originals  have  disappeared,  and  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  texts  from  more  or  less  incorrect  copies  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  completed  without  the  minute  collation  which  MM. 
Halphen  and  Lot  have  made.  As  the  result  of  this  textual  criticism  they 
are  able  to  formulate  some  searching  tests  of  authenticity,  and  to  set  aside 
as  forgeries  a  dozen  charters  of  which  no  fewer  than  seven  were  accepted 
by  the  editors  of  the  Recueil.  A  valuable  introduction  gives  us  an 
account  of  these  tests,  and  the  history  of  the  West  Frankish  chancery 
under  Lothaire  and  Louis  V.  The  regularity  in  the  structure  of  these 
charters  is  remarkable,  if  we  remember  the  decadence  of  royal  power  at 
the  time  when  they  were  framed.  The  opening  invocation  is  stereo- 
typed :  In  nomine  sanctae  et  individuae  Trinitatis.  In  the  dispositive 
clause  the  verb  is  invariably  in  the  plural  number.  The  concluding 
protocol  always  contains  the  same  three  elements:  the  king's  subscription, 
the  chancellor's  attestation,  and  the  date.  Witnesses  only  appear  when 
the  charter  is  granted  by  a  private  person.  These  tests,  which  we  select 
as  the  least  open  to  exceptions,  among  those  indicated  by  the  editors,  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  convict  most  of  the  forgeries  that  they  have  printed. 

There  is  not  much  information  of  general  interest  to  be  extracted 
from  these  documents.  A  certain  number  illustrate  the  relations  of  the 
great  feudatories  with  the  Carolingian  house.  Hugh  the  Great  and  Hugh 
Capet,  Arnulf  of  Flanders  and  Baldwin,  the  guardian  of  Arnulf  II, 
William  T£te  d'Etoupe  of  Poitou,  Richard  of  Normandy,  Geoffrey  Grise- 
gonelle  of  Anjou,  and  Henry  of  Burgundy  all  appear  as  applicants  for 
royal  charters,  usually  on  behalf  of  religious  houses.1  It  is  interesting  to 
find  Wifred,  duke  of  Roussillon,  obtaining  from  Lothaire  a  formal  grant 
of  desert  lands  on  the  seashore  of  his  country  (p.  103).  The  date  of  the 
grant  is  981.     It  belongs  to  the  period  when  Lothaire  was  endeavouring, 

1  These  evidences  are  fully  discussed  by  M.  Lot  in  his  two  works,  Les  Derniers 
Carolingiens  (1891)  and  Fiddles  ou  Vassaux  (1904). 
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through  his  son  Louis,  to  extend  his  power  over  Aquitaine  and  Gothia. 
In  the  following  year  we  have  two  charters  issued  in  Auvergne,  on  the 
occasion  of  Lothaire's  journey  to  bring  back  his  son  (pp.  Ill,  116). 
These  charters,  granted  at  the  request  of  religious  houses  of  the  Spanish 
March,  show  that  the  failure  of  Lothaire's  ambitious  scheme  was  not 
generally  realised  in  the  south. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  phraseology  of  these  charters  some 
lingering  traces  of  imperial  pretensions.  Lothaire,  following  the  custom  of 
his  imperial  predecessors,  speaks  of  his  own  dominions  as  imperium 
nostrum  (e.g.  pp.  48,  87)  ;  there  is  even  one  place  in  which  he  appears  to 
claim  for  himself  imperial  rank :  '  domina  mea  mater  reginaque  Girberga 
.  .  .  imperiali  monitu  accedens  .  .  .  nostram  impulit  mentem.'  His 
official  style  is  always  rex  Francorum,  and  there  is  one  document  which 
clearly  recognises  the  distinction  between  an  imperator  and  a  rex  Fran- 
corum (p.  83).  But  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  an  imperial  style  is 
indirectly  claimed  are  distinctly  curious,  whether  we  treat  them  as 
evidence  of  lingering  ambitions  or  as  illustrations  of  notarial  conservatism. 
In  one  or  two  cases  there  are  references  to  the  papal  prerogative  which, 
if  strictly  interpreted,  involve  some  large  admissions.  Lothaire  confirms 
to  the  monks  of  Cluny  the  rights  of  freely  electing  their  own  abbot, 
salva  apostolica  ad  quam  idem  fratres  respiciunt  auctoritate  (p.  16).  A 
charter  to  St.  Pierre-au-Mont-Blandin  acknowledges  by  implication  that  a 
pope  may  bestow  privileges  affecting  the  property  of  a  religious  house 
(p.  47).  Again  Lothaire  records  that  the  monastery  of  Mont  St.  Michel 
has  been  reformed  by  Duke  Richard  cum  auctoritate  domini  Iohannis, 
sanctae  Bomanae  sedis  pape  (p.  56).  Such  cases  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  special  authority  of  the  papacy  over  the  monastic  clergy 
was  accepted  without  question,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  as  a 
right  and  reasonable  arrangement.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Necrologi  e  libri  affini  della  Provincia  Bomana.  A  cura  di  Pieteo  Egidi. 
m  Vol.  I.     (Rome  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano.     1908.) 

Sign  or  Egidi' s  volume  leaves  little  to  be  desired  either  in  printing 
or  in  paper.  The  latter  indeed  is  even  specially  made  for  the  Italian 
Historical  Institute.  Of  the  contents  of  the  volume  it  is  less  easy  to 
render  an  account.  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  Corpus  of  the  obituaries 
and  similar  records  of  the  province  of  Rome,  and  it  contains  one  third  of 
the  whole  work,  viz.  half  of  that  portion  of  it  which  concerns  the  city  of 
Rome  proper.  The  documents  themselves  vary  widely  in  character  and 
date.  They  range  from  simple  '  Martyrologies  '  or  obituaries  to  calendars 
of  benefactions  and  confraternity  books.  The  oldest  in  this  volume  goes 
back  to  the  eleventh  century.  To  the  Roman  genealogist  and  topographer 
they  are  doubtless  inestimable,  while  some  of  them — e.g.  the  Liber 
Anniversariorum  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  necrology  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere  are  full  of  interesting  architectural  and  archaeological  details. 
Any  one  who  has  worked  in  Italy — or  even  in  England— will  sympathise 
with  Signor  Egidi  in  his  complaint  that  his  Corpus  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  access  to  the  probable 
places  of  deposit  of  some  of  the  documents. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  in  its  way  excellent.   Many  of  the 
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obituaries,  having  been  in  continuous  use  for  centuries,  contain  entries 
in  hands  of  widely  varying  dates.  In  order  to  exhibit  this  conveniently 
the  contents  of  the  documents  are  spread  across  a  double  page  in  succes- 
sive columns,  so  that  the  approximate  date  of  any  entry  is  visible  at  a 
glance.  This  arrangement  presents  serious  typographical  difficulties, 
especially  when  the  number  of  columns  is  uneven;  and  the  printers 
deserve  credit  for  producing  so  good  a  result.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
are  some  beautiful  facsimiles.  The  introduction  and  index,  in  which  we 
are  promised  identifications  of  the  more  important  persons  and  places, 
are  reserved  for  the  third  volume.  The  most  interesting  obituary  to  an 
English  reader  is  that  of  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  destruction  of 
which  seems  so  deplorable  to  those  who  know  Rome ;  but  in  spite  of  its 
national  associations  it  scarcely  contains  more  than  a  dozen  English 
names,  and  of  these  King  John's,  whose  obit  was  celebrated  on  20  October 
— the  wrong  day — is  the  only  one  of  any  great  note.  A  more  inter- 
esting person  is  the  Hugh  of  England,  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  who  gave  a  chalice  to  St.  Peter's  in  1476,  in  recognition 
of  a  miracle  performed  on  his  own  person.  One  wonders  whether  he 
is  the  Hugh  Johannis  (?  Jones)  who  arrived  in  England  in  1452  with 
letters  from  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  king  of  Cyprus 
and  was  given  the  stewardship  of  Magor  by  Henry  VI.1  There  is  little 
light  forthcoming  upon  the  medieval  English  community  in  Rome  ; 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  nobody  has  yet  made  use  of  the  calendar  of  the 
deeds  of  the  hospitals  which  gave  place  to  the  English  College,  of 
which  a  transcript  is  preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  It  should  be 
remarked,  before  quitting  Signor  Egidi's  book,  that  no  entries  later  than 
the  fifteenth  century  are  printed  in  the  text,  and  only  those  of  special 
interest  are  given  in  footnotes.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  editor's  task  is 
the  bibliography,  since  many  of  the  documents  have  been  used  before, 
especially  in  Galletti's  manuscript  Necrologium  Bomanum  and  in  the 
archaeological  treatises  of  Miintz.  C.  Johnson. 

English  Society  in  the  Eleventh  Century  :  Essays  in  English  Medieval 
History.     By  Paul  Vinogradoff.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    1908.) 

In  the  modest  guise  of  two  essays,  one  on  '  Government  and  Society  '  and 
the  other  on  '  Land  and  People '  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  sub- 
headings respectively  of  Military  Organisation,  Jurisdiction,  Taxation,  and 
Land  Tenure,  Rural  Organisation,  Social  Classes,  Professor  VinogradofT 
really  presents  us  with  a  new  and  far  more  scientific  '  General  Introduction 
to  Domesday  Book.'  His  preoccupation  with  the  '  terminological  and  insti- 
tutional '  evidence  of  the  great  survey  excludes,  of  course,  certain  topics 
treated  by  Ellis  and  one  institutional  problem  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance  :  the  rise  of  English  town  life  is  designedly  omitted  as 
lending  itself  to,  and  indeed  calling  for,  separate  treatment.  But  the  wide 
range  of  matters  discussed  and  the  remarkable  collection  of  illustrative 
passages  quoted  place  in  the  hands  of  the  student  for  the  first  time  a 
thoroughly  adequate  guide  to  Domesday  as  a  social  document.  A  bare 
enumeration  of  the  many  points  in  which  an  acute  and   comprehensive 

1  Kymer's  Foedera,  xi.  308. 
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examination  of  the  Domesday  material  in  the  light  of  earlier  and  later 
evidence  has  thrown  new  light  upon  old  problems  would  swell  this  review 
beyond  reasonable  limits.  Two  or  three  instances  must  suffice.  For  an 
estimate  of  Scandinavian  influence  on  land  and  society  in  north-eastern 
England  before  the  Conquest  which  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  his 
readers  Professor  Vinogradoff  is  largely  indebted  to  the  researches  of 
Steenstrup  and  Bugge,  but  a  careful  examination  of  this  part  of  his  work 
shows  to  how  great  an  extent  he  has  controlled  and  supplemented  their 
conclusions.  More  independent  are  the  results  of  a  completer  analysis  of 
the  formidable  mass  of  material  contained  in  the  Domesday  of  the  eastern 
counties  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
results  is  the  revelation  of  a  definite  policy  of  making  up  normal  manors 
of  about  four  or  five  carucates,  which  should  yield  roughly  10/.  a  year. 
Professor  Vinogradoff  carries  back  this  uniformitarian  tendency .  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  but  the  cases  he  quotes  seem  all  to  be  subse- 
quent to  the  Conquest.  The  closer  study  of  Little  Domesday  also  lends 
additional  value  to  the  study  here  of  the  difficult  question  of  soke. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Professor  Vinogradoff  has  independently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Ballard's  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  soke  simple  and  sake  and  soke  cannot  be  sustained. 

Another  important  section  emphasises  the  distinction  between  great 
and  small  (or  Mortain)  military  fees,  and  shows  how  it  is  reflected  in  the 
categories  of  the  assize  of  arms.  To  what  is  there  stated  we  may  add 
that  Mr.  Ragg  has  recently  proved  from  a  Clifford  feodary  that  the  cornage 
estates  of  the  north  were  sometimes  described  as  feoda  militum.1  This  is 
only  one  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Professor  Vinogradoff' s  unequalled 
knowledge  of  the  data  and  his  scientific  caution  are  constantly  dissolving 
hasty  and  imperfect  generalisations.  Further  instances  could  be  adduced 
in  any  number,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  drawing  special 
attention  to  the  valuable  chapter  on  the  'Legal  Framework  of  Land 
Tenure.'  Grateful  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  Domesday  statistics  of  manorial  assessment  and  holdings  in  Middle- 
sex and  Lincolnshire,  which  form  appendices  iv  and  ix.  Nothing  so 
detailed  has  been  attempted  before,  and  we  hope  that  other  counties  will 
be  taken  in  hand  on  the  same  method. 

The  general  views  on  problems  under  debate  which  the  author 
expressed  in  his  Growth  of  the  Manor  are  not  materially  altered  here, 
but  some  minor  changes,  not  always  for  the  better,  may  be  noted.  The 
not  very  adequate  account  of  the  bovarii  (p.  464)  would  hardly  suggest 
that  that  class  included  a  free  element,  the  extent  of  which  is  still  subject  of 
discussion.  A  previous  acceptance  of  the  evidence  offered  for  the  preva- 
lence of  a  40-acre  (fiscal)  hide  in  Wiltshire  is  now  apparently  withdrawn 
(though  affirmed  for  Dorset),  and  there  are  said  to  be  *  clear  indications  of 
a  hide  of  forty-eight  acres  in  Wiltshire  '  (p.  151).  But  the  assessment  of 
odd  acres  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Geld  Inquest  would  prove,  if  it 
proved  anything,  the  existence  of  a  hide  of  72  acres,  not  48.  The  rating 
of  such  odd  acres  at  Id.  each  is  more  intelligible  if  the  exact  figure  (at  6s. 
on  a  hide  of  40  acres)  would  have  been  the  awkward  fraction  If  d.  than  if  it 

1  See  ante,  p.  189. 
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had  been  1  \d.  (at  6s.  on  a  hide  of  48  acres.)  On  the  question  whether  the 
Sussex  hide  was  divided  into  8  or  4  virgates  Professor  Vinogradoff  elects 
to  compromise,  accepting  generally  Mr.  Salzmann's  argument  in  favour  of 
the  former  ratio,  but  rejecting  his  explanation  of  the  apparently  clear  case 
of  a  4-virgate  hide  at  Werste.  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  his  remark 
that  '  in  Lancashire  six  carucates  were  occasionally  reckoned  to  the  hide  ' 
(p.  148)  ;  Mr.  Farrer's  proof  that  this  ratio  was  universal  in  '  Between 
Ribble  and  Mersey  '  seems  to  have  escaped  his  attention.  Too  much,  by 
the  way,  is  made  of  the  comparison  suggested  by  the  Domesday  commis- 
sioners between  the  services  of  the  thegns  of  this  district  on  royal  manors 
and  those  of  villeins  in  other  parts  of  England.  The  circumstances  of 
this  large  and  remote  royal  domain  were  quite  peculiar ;  the  manors  held  by 
the  thegns,  however  low  their  assessment,  comprised  whole  vills,  and  the 
ploughing  service  of  the  thegns  in  summer  on  the  hundredal  manors  was 
not,  as  Professor  Vinogradoff  seems  to  imply,  done  in  person.  It  is 
misleading  to  speak  of  them  as  '  evidently  for  all  purposes  peasants 
with  medium  sized  holdings  '  (p.  409).  Their  services  might  be  more  aptly 
compared  with  those  of  the  radmans  of  the  western  counties. 

One  or  two  other  points  which  seem  open  to  criticism,  or  at  all  events 
to  discussion,  may  be  dealt  with  here.  If  there  is  anything  settled  about 
the  hide  which  was  so  widely  employed  as  a  unit  of  assessment  we  should 
have  thought  that  all  were  agreed  in  taking  it  as  a  certain  number  of  arable 
acres  with  appurtenances  of  pasture,  &c.  It  is  therefore  startling  to  read 
of  the  Somerset  manor  of  Hemington  that  *  it  gelds  for  21  hides,  and  out  of 
these  one  is  added  on  account  of  the  common  pasture — a  very  strong  case 
of  artificial  nidation,  as  pasture  land  never  formed  actual  field  hides  by 
itself '  (p.  289).  A  reference  to  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Exon  Domes- 
day (iv.  294)  shows  that  this  conclusion  arises  out  of  a  misreading  of 
h-idam  for  hida,  and  other  passages  dealing  with  the  same  hide  distinctly 
state  that  it  was  in  Hardington  and  had  common  pasture  with  that  manor 
(D.B.  i.  88  b;  iv.  137).  Elsewhere  Professor  Vinogradoff  rules  that  the 
acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  frequently  recorded  cannot  have  been  fiscal 
acres,  but  is  disposed  to  consider  virgates  and  ferlings  of  wood  as  part  of 
the  assessment  of  the  manors  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  This  how- 
ever must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.  The  remarks  (p.  323)  on  the 
appropriation  of  hundreds  by  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  their  connexion 
with  manors  are  not  very  intelligible.  The  Shropshire  manors  in  which 
the  royal  revenues  from  the  hundreds  were  '  appreciated  '  T.R.E.  do  not 
seem  to  the  point,  as  here  the  (palatine)  earl  stood  in  the  place  of  the  king. 
It  is  not  clear  moreover  how  Professor  Vinogradoff  obtains  from  Domes- 
day his  statement  that  Wing  was  the  jurisdictional  centre  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire '  half-hundred  '  of  Coteslai,  and  that  its  51  villeins  represented 
ceorls  under  soke  who  had  been  degraded  by  the  Conquest. 

A  question  of  some  interest  is  raised  by  the  interpretation  (p.  392)  of 
two  passages  in  the  Huntingdonshire  Domesday  : — 

In  Pertenhall  Alwine  (Deule)  had  one  virgate.  This  land  lies  (sita  est)  in 
Bedfordshire,  but  pays  geld  and  renders  service  in  Huntingdonshire. 

In  Keysoe  Alwine  had  one  virgate  ...  It  lies  (iacet)  in  Bedfordshire  but 
pays  geld  to  Huntingdonshire. 
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Professor  Vinogradoff's  comment  on  the  first  passage  is  '  that  a  man  might 
be  called  to  serve  in  the  Huntingdonshire  array,  although  his  estate  was 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  Bedfordshire.'  Presumably  he  would  explain  the 
second  in  the  same  way.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  where  land  in  one 
county  was  annexed  to  a  manor  in  some  other  county  while  continuing 
to  pay  its  geld  in  the  former  it  is  said  in  Domesday  to  '  lie  in '  (iacet  in) 
its  head  manor.  Does  this  use  of  iacet  without  implication  of  locality 
apply  to  the  Keysoe  passage,  and  is  sita  est  merely  a  variety  of  phrase  ? 
Mr.  Round  in  his  Feudal  England  (p.  116)  clearly  thought  that  it  was, 
though  he  is  less  definite  in  his  introduction  to  the  Bedfordshire  Domes- 
day in  the  Victoria  County  Histories.  Professor  Vinogradoff  on  the  other 
hand  takes  the  terms  in  question  to  refer  to  actual  situation,  and,  as  Perten- 
hall  and  Keysoe  stood  on  a  border  where  the  two  counties  were  much 
interlaced,  and  both  have  been  in  Bedfordshire  since  the  thirteenth  century 
at  least,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  his  view.  Nevertheless  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  Keysoe  was  in  Huntingdonshire 
in  1086  it  seems  quite  possible  that  Pertenhall  was  also.  If  the  words 
iacet  and  sita  est  are  held  to  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  no  reference  to  local 
situation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  Alwine's  holdings  in  these 
two  vills  had  been  connected  for  manorial  purposes  with  his  other  estates, 
which  were  certainly  in  Bedfordshire. 

In  a  work  dealing  with  so  great  a  mass  of  facts  and  equipped  with  so 
vast  an  apparatus  of  references  it  would  be  hypercritical  to  lay  stress 
upon  occasional  slips  and  misprints.  It  must  be  confessed  however  that 
Professor  Vinogradoff  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  keen-sighted  proof- 
reader. A  few  instances  will  suffice  :  p.  110,  '  false  cornage '  for  '  false 
measure ' ;  p.  122,  note  1,  ■  farms  of  right '  and  '  knight's  farm  '  for  '  night's 
farm(s),'  i.e.  firma unius noctis  ;  p.  124,  ■  socase  '  for  '  socage'  ;  p.  169, 
line  9, '  II '  for '  IV  ' ;  p.  186,  last  line, '  Leigh '  for  '  Lee  '  (botwood) ;  p.  295, 
1 16  acres  '  for  '  16  villages  '  ;  p.  316,  '  farm  of  a  knight '  for  '  farm  of  a 
night  ' ;  p.  329,  '  Holt  in  Essex  '  for  '  Holt  in  Norfolk  ' ;  p.  332,  note  2, 
'  bovate  '  for '  bovar(ii)' ;  p.  366,  '  Roelent  (Rhuddlan)  ...  in  Shropshire  ' 
where  Cheshire  is  meant,  and  '  Earl  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury  '  for  ■  Earl  Hugh 
of  Chester.'  These  however  are  but  minute  specks  in  a  masterly  book  for 
which  students  of  medieval  social  conditions  and  evolution  will  have  per- 
manent reason  to  feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Professor  Vinogradoff. 

James  Tait. 

The  Gilds  and  Companies  of  London.     By  George  Unwin. 
(London :  Methuen.     1908.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Unwin  has  sought  to  provide  for  students  of  social 
and  economic  history  in  general  an  outline  of  the  continuous  organic 
development  of  the  gilds  and  companies  of  London,  such  as  would 
serve  as  a  starting-point  for  more  particular  investigations.  The 
companies  have  played  so  great  a  part  in  London,  and  their  development 
is  so  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  city,  that  it  is  well  to  have  such 
a  general  review  of  the  subject,  in  which  much  that  is  inevitably  lost 
sight  of  in  the  histories  of  individual  companies  can  be  focussed  and 
brought  into  its  proper  relation  both  to  civic  and  economic  history. 
Within  the  limits  which  his  space  permits  Mr.  Unwin  has  accomplished 
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his  object,  though,  as  is  inevitable  in  so  vast  a  subject,  with  somewhat 
varying  degrees  of  success.  After  a  short  general  sketch  of  the  place  of 
the  gild  in  the  history  of  western  Europe,  and  an  account  of  the  Frith 
gilds  and  Cnihten  gild  of  early  London,  he  gets  his  real  starting-point 
when,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  adulterine  gilds  of  1180, 
he  is  able  to  emphasise  that  it  was  the  fraternity  which  supplied  the 
nucleus  round  which  the  later  livery  company  was  formed.  The  richest 
of  the  adulterine  gilds  may,  he  thinks,  very  probably  have  been  associated 
with  the  civic  oligarchy,  which  obtained  the  grant  of  the  mayor  and 
commune.  The  link  between  these  gilds  and  the  later  fraternities  is 
necessarily  conjectural ;  but  Mr.  Unwin's  suggestion  is  the  more  probable 
since,  as  his  subsequent  narrative  demonstrates,  the  growth  of  city 
government  and  of  the  companies  went  hand  in  hand  together,  and 
developed  through  the  interrelation  of  social  and  economic  forces  and  of 
municipal  and  state  politics.  This  is  the  line  upon  which  Mr.  Unwin 
proceeds.  So  we  find  the  crafts  first  struggling  for  power  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Fitz  Thomas  and  Hervy  during  the  political  troubles  of  the  last 
years  of  Henry  III.  It  was  during  the  disturbances  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II  that  the  city  democracy  was  able  to  make  a  decisive  advance, 
and  the  crafts  to  secure  their  position.  So  again  the  conflicts  of  the 
greater  crafts  which  filled  London  history  in  the  fourteenth  century 
turned  on  economic  causes,  and  were  strengthened  by  the  bond  of 
private  association  in  fraternities.  Their  conflict  culminated  in  the  crisis 
of  municipal  and  national  politics,  which  marked  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
Mr.  Unwin  well  calls  the  first  ten  years  of  that  reign  the  most  eventful 
in  the  history  of  London,  and  the  chapter  in  which  he  traces  how 
through  revolution  and  counter-revolution  the  city  constitution  settled 
down  to  its  final  shape  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  in  the  book.  The 
whole  of  this  narrative  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  London  con- 
stitutional history. 

Subsequent  chapters  trace  how  the  religious  element  in  the  gilds 
became  less  prominent,  and  how  the  livery  companies  took  shape  during 
the  great  age  of  incorporations  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  how  in  the 
sixteenth  century  their  government  became  strictly  oligarchical,  and  how 
in  the  following  age  attempts  at  democratic  reform  failed.  The  industrial 
development  under  the  Tudors,  the  influence  of  monopolies  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  growth  of  trade  unions  at  the  expense  of  the  gilds  are 
carefully  described.  Other  aspects  of  gild  life  are  not  lost  sight  of.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  parish  fraternities,  with  which  the  companies 
were  so  closely  connected ;  here  Mr.  Unwin  does  not  seem  to  have  used 
the  ordinances  of  the  register  of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Peter,  Cornhill ; 
though  founded  by  '  as  well  fishmongers  as  others,'  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
a  parish  fraternity  not  exclusively  nor  perhaps  even  primarily  connected 
with  the  company.  Mr.  Unwin  of  course  wrote  too  soon  to  have  used  the 
numerous  references  to  parochial  gilds  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Calen- 
dar of  Patent  Bolls  of  Henry  VI.  Another  chapter  deals  with  the  lord 
mayor's  show  and  the  pageants  of  the  companies.  More  use  might  have 
been  made  of  Mr.  Chambers's  Medieval  Stage,  and  Lydgate's  verses  on 
the  reception  of  Henry  VI  in  1432  should  have  been  quoted  from  a  better 
source  than  Herbert's  Livery  Companies.     Two  such  famous  triumphs 
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as  that  after  Agincourt  and  the  reception  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  (the 
libretto  for  which  is  earlier  than  any  of  those  for  the  lord  mayor's  shows) 
deserved  mention.  The  final  chapter  gives  an  interesting  account  of  late 
survivals  in  the  gilds  of  transport.  In  the  appendix  there  is  contained 
a  very  valuable  list  of  sources,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  for  the 
history  of  the  existing  London  companies.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Unwin 
should  have  quoted  the  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus  from  Riley's  trans- 
lation instead  of  from  the  original,  the  more  so  since  it  has  led  him 
into  some  errors  of  dates,  e.g.  on  pp.  64-5,  where  the  contested  election 
of  Walter  Hervy  is  assigned  to  1271  instead  of  to  November  1272- 
January  1273.  The  'Earl'  Percy  who  appears  on  p.  135  is  unknown 
to  the  peerages.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  has  a  sufficient 
index.  C.  L.  Kingsford. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Constitution  or  the  Reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I. 
By  Sir  James  H.  Ramsay,  Bart.,  of  Banff,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (London : 
Swan  Sonnenschein.     1908.) 

For  more  than  two  generations  the  German  Jahrbilcher  have  been 
increasing  in  number  and  quality.  The  impulse  toward  the  organisation 
of  a  like  series  for  France,  given  by  the  late  Arthur  Giry,  has  already 
had  practical  results.  But  in  England  it  has  been  left  to  the  industry 
of  one  man  to  supply  the  need  which,  on  the  continent,  is  being  met 
by  the  co-operation  of  many  scholars.  That  Sir  James  Ramsay's  works 
actually  do  supply  this  need  is  their  very  great  merit,  that  they  do  so 
imperfectly  and  provisionally  their  author  himself  would  no  doubt  be 
the  first  to  admit.  Histories  of  England,  political  and  other,  happily, 
abound,  but  it  is  only  in  the  solid  volume  under  consideration  and  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs  that  can  be  found  a  reasoned  and  critical 
digest  of  the  chronicles,  adjusted,  compared,  and  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  is  easy  to  criticise,  to  point  out  slips  and  errors  in 
these  works,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  necessary  and  right  to  do  so  ; 
but  their  high  value  as  instruments  de  travail  and  the  generous  and 
unflagging  diligence  of  which  they  are  the  monument  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  A  grave  shortcoming  of  the  present  volume  arises  out  of 
the  scale  on  which  it  is  planned.  Sir  James  writes  in  his  preface  that  it 
has  been  his  aim  to  provide  '  a  consecutive  and  verified  narrative  based 
on  the  original  authorities  with  the  help  of  all  modern  lights  and  inter- 
pretations ' ;  and  in  effect  he  has  tried  to  recount  the  development  of  art 
and  letters  and  the  growth  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  political, 
financial,  and  military  history  of  the  period.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  then,  that  he  should  have  mastered  all  modern  lights  and 
interpretations.  It  may  be  enough  to  remark  that  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  be  citing  Martin  and  Dean  Kitchin  for  the  history  of  France  or 
Milman  and  Gibbon  for  Rome  and  Sicily,  that  there  are  better  authorities 
for  Franciscan  history  than  J.  R.  Green,  and  that  an  account  of  parlia- 
mentary development  in  the  t  me  of  Edward  I  would  have  been  very 
considerably  illuminated  and  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Pike  and  Dr.  Riess. 

More  serious  perhaps  than  this  neglect  to  gather  light  from  other 
writers  is  the  bias   that  is  to  be  found  in  some   of   Sir  James's  own 
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interpretations.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  his  attitude  toward 
the  church.  Even  so  elementary  an  acquaintance  with  canon  law  and 
ecclesiastical  organisation  as  might  be  derived  from  Stubbs's  Lectures, 
Maitland's  Essays,  and  Makower's  Constitution  of  the  Church — we  mention 
only  the  most  obvious  works  which  are  not  cited — would  have  saved  Sir 
James  from  some  grave  misapprehensions  (cf.  pp.  42,  53,  58,  60  n.,  78,  92, 
109,  114,  315).  Nobody  asks  Sir  James  to  approve  of  the  papacy  or  the 
medieval  church,  but  he  may  fairly  be  required  to  understand  the  laws  and 
conditions  under  which  they  were  living  before  he  censures  their  actions. 
He  will  not  find  that  this  restricts  the  scope  of  his  censure.  Another 
aspect  of  this  bias  may  be  illustrated  by  two  passages  from  the  work 
before  us.  Having  described  the  ceremonial  accompanying  the  king's 
oath  to  observe  the  charter  (1252),  Sir  James  remarks,  'so  material  was 
the  religion  of  the  times,  so  slight  its  hold  on  the  moral  sense  of  men ' 
(p.  142).  But  later  (pp.  183-4)  he  ascribes  the  favourable  terms  granted 
to  England  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  the  conscientiousness  of  St.  Louis, 
a  man,  as  he  is  well  aware,  preoccupied  with  the  form  as  well  as 
penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  medieval  Catholicism.  In  short,  Sir  James 
generalises  from  a  single  case  that  religion  had  no  effect  on  conscience, 
and  then  from  another  that  it  had. 

Another  defect  is  the  attempt  to  represent  in  terms  of  modern  con- 
stitutional life  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  who  were  thinking  and 
living  in  terms  of  feudalism.  Take,  for  example,  the  treatment  of 
Henry  III,  for  whom,  except  in  his  private  life,  Sir  James  has  nothing 
but  hard  words.  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  admire  Henry  III  and  it  would 
be  still  more  difficult  to  justify  him.  But,  before  we  allot  all  the  credit 
to  the  barons  and  all  the  blame  to  the  king,  two  points  ought  surely  to  be 
considered.  In  the  first  place,  extravagant  as  Henry  was,  his  ordinary 
revenue  (particularly  from  feudal  sources)  was  rapidly  diminishing,  while 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  government  was  increasing.  The  new 
idea  of  regular,  direct  taxation,  to  be  borne  by  all  subjects  alike,  was 
making  its  way  slowly,  but  it  could  scarcely  do  so  without  arousing  resist- 
ance and  disturbance.  Then  the  '  royal  aggression  '  of  which  Sir  James 
complains,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  meant  the  wholesome  and  necessary 
strengthening  of  the  central  executive.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  king 
wished  and  intended  that  this  should  issue  in  absolutism,  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  barons  wished  and  intended  that  '  the  defence  of  con- 
stitutional rights '  which  they  undertook  should  issue  in  oligarchy. 
To  make  an  end  of  adverse  criticism  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  proof 
sheets  of  this  book  have  been  very  carelessly  read.  We  have  noticed 
between  forty  and  fifty  errata,  some  of  them  really  flagrant.  Moreover 
the  index,  although  it  contains  some  full  and  useful  entries,  is  as  a  whole 
incomplete  and  unsystematic.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  very  meagre 
list  of  authorities,  which  does  not  even  contain  all  the  works  cited — often 
in  an  incomplete  or  obscure  fashion — in  the  foot  notes. 

To  the  military  and  even  more  to  the  financial  history  of  thirteenth- 
century  England,  Sir  James  appears  to  have  made  a  very  solid  contribu- 
tion. Certainly  his  battle  pieces  are  excellent ;  the  descriptions  bring 
out  the  essentials  of  the  strategy  and  the  maps  show  the  terrain.  The 
minute  and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  national  accounts  and  the  elaborate 
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reconstruction  of  the  royal  revenue  deserve  the  praise  of  an  expert  where 
we  can  only  offer  the  admiration  of  a  layman.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of 
the  book  is  the  wise,  temperate,  and  remarkably  clear  treatment  of  the 
Scottish  question.  Sir  James's  views  on  the  matter  of  the  homage  are 
now  well  known.  Briefly,  he  believes  that  from  the  Great  Commendation 
to  the  treaty  of  Falaise,  English  suzerainty  was  reluctantly  but  formally 
acknowledged,  that  during  the  thirteenth  century  the  question  was  left 
open  by  means  of  a  'tacit  compromise,'  which  could  not  have  endured 
much  longer  than  it  did.  Edward's  aggression  he  regards  as  inevitable, 
his  claim  to  direct  lordship  as  unjustifiable. 

Sir  James  has  placed  all  scholars  under  a  great  obligation,  and  we 
trust  that  he  may  find  health  and  leisure  to  prepare  the  volume  on  the 
fourteenth  century  which  alone  is  wanting  to  complete  his  great  survey 
of  medieval  England.  Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley. 

Select  Cases  concerning  the  Law  Merchant  (a.d.  1270-1638),  Vol.  I. 
'  Local  Courts.'  Edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  Charles  Gross, 
Ph.D.     (London  :  Quaritch.    1908.) 

The  Selden  Society  is  doing  excellent  service  in  making  accessible  in 
typical  selections  the  records  of  local  courts  and  specialised  law.  In  the 
present  volume  Dr.  Gross  breaks  almost  virgin  ground,  for  the  records  of 
fair  and  market  courts  have  hitherto  only  been  represented  in  print  by 
the  extracts  from  a  roll  of  the  fair  court  of  St.  Ives  for  1275,  which 
Professor  Maitland  inserted  rather  apologetically  in  his  Select  Pleas  from 
Manorial  Courts,  while  the  proceedings  of  the  staple  courts  of  West- 
minster and  Exeter  here  given  are  the  first  published  specimens  of  their 
class.  Dr.  Gross  gives  more  than  a  hundred  pages  from  the  records  of 
the  great  fair  court  of  St.  Ives,  extending  from  1270  to  1324,  with  shorter 
extracts  from  those  of  the  fair  courts  of  Carnarvon,  Halton,  Leicester, 
Northwich,  West  Mailing,  and  Wye,  the  market  court  of  St.  Ives,  the 
piepowder  courts  of  Colchester,  Grantham,  and  the  prior  of  Norwich,  and 
the  Tolsey  court  of  Bristol.  The  introduction  deals  with  the  nature  and 
depositories  of  the  records  of  these  tribunals  and  with  their  origin  and 
jurisdiction,  concluding  with  a  valuable  account  of  the  fair  of  St.  Ives. 
Among  the  points  brought  out  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
no  continental  fair  court  rolls  are  extant,  or  perhaps  ever  existed  ;  to  the 
inclusion  in  twelfth- century  grants  of  fairs  and  markets  of  express  words 
conveying  the  right  to  hold  courts,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  in  later 
grants  jurisdiction  was  implicitly  included  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  existence 
in  many  boroughs  of  piepowder  courts  for  the  summary  administration 
of  the  law  merchant  which  were  not  limited  to  the  duration  of  fairs  or 
markets,  might  indeed  exist  in  boroughs  without  a  fair  or  market. 

The  consideration  of  the  law  administered  in  these  various  courts  is 
reserved  for  the  second  volume,  but  some  features  of  it  are  necessarily 
elucidated  here.  The  procedure,  though  speedier  and  freer  from  for- 
malities than  that  of  the  ordinary  courts,  was  still  clogged  with  antiquated 
survivals.  At  St.  Ives,  at  all  events,  the  tradition  of  the  verba  curie  was 
still  in  full  force,  and  a  party  to  a  suit,  whose  compurgator  by  a  slip  said 
.Robert  when  he  meant  Henry  promptly  lost  his  case  (p.  20).  It  is  not 
surprising  that  men  were  ready  to  pay  a  fine  rather  than  run  the  risks  of 
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the  wager  of  the  law,  quia  lex  e.st  periculosa  (p.  21).  The  editor  has 
done  his  work  with  the  skill  and  care  that  we  expect  of  him.  The  task 
of  translation  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  but  these  are  nearly  always 
successfully  surmounted.  We  feel  inclined  to  differ  from  Dr.  Gross  as 
to  the  meaning  of  calumpniatus  de  lege  on  p.  3,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  is  right  and  we  are  wrong.  His  doubts  as  to  his  translation  of 
prostare  in  quodam  puteo,  ■  throw  into  a  certain  well,'  based  on  the 
frequency  of  this  class  of  assault,  seem  justified;  puteus  should  probably 
be  translated  ■  pit '  or  '  pool,'  not  '  well.'  Here  and  there  the  modernisa- 
tion of  personal  and  place  names  might  be  improved.  As  Robertus 
Cissor  is  turned  into  Robert  Tailor,  ought  not  Mauricius  Sutor  to  be 
rendered  Maurice  Cobbler  instead  of  Morris  Sutor  ?  It  might  have  been 
well  too  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  Geoffrey  de  Ba  is  identified  as  of 
Bath,  as  this  is  not  obvious.  Dr.  Gross  conjectures  with  some  hesitation 
that  the  surname  '  de  Ponte  Frigido  '  may  mean  '  of  Pontefract  (from  the 
form  Pountfreyt),  but  other  explanations  are  possible.  For  'Rom '  in 
the  name  of  Michael  de  Evrardevile  de  Rom  we  feel  inclined  to  suggest 
Rouen,  through  the  full  Latin  form  of  its  name  is  usually  given. 

James  Tait. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England.  A  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  F.  W.  Maitland.  Edited  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  (Cambridge: 
University  Press.     1908.) 

The  lectures  printed  in  this  volume  represent  a  course  which  was  delivered 
at  Cambridge  in  1888,  and  never  subsequently  revised.  Maitland  did  not 
originally  intend  to  publish  them  ;  but  we  learn  from  Mr.  Fisher  that, 
under  happier  circumstances,  this  self-denying  ordinance  might  have 
been  relaxed.  In  any  case,  few  lawyers  or  historians  will  question  the 
propriety  of  this  posthumous  publication.  For  it  is  clear  that  Maitland 
judged  his  own  performances  less  generously  than  those  of  other  men. 
On  the  lowest  estimate  these  lectures  form  a  manual  of  constitutional 
history  such  as  teachers  have  long  desired,  and  such  as  Maitland  alone 
was  competent  to  write.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  depreciatory 
criticisms  which  the  author  would  pass  on  his  own  work.  No  doubt  he 
would  condemn  the  style  as  unpolished,  the  matter  as  slight  and  largely 
second-hand  ;  would  refuse  to  believe  that  his  remarks  on  the  growth  of 
the  modern  constitution  were  of  any  serious  value ;  and  would  argue 
that  the  medieval  sections  had  been  superseded  by  his  later  studies. 
But,  after  all,  the  author  is  not  the  final  judge  of  his  own  work.  We 
take  leave,  in  this  case  at  all  events,  to  differ  from  Maitland. 

With  regard  to  the  style,  it  is  true  that  some  paragraphs  read  like 
extracts  from  a  notebook,  intended  only  as  a  text  for  oral  exposition. 
But  these  are  exceptional.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  well  written.  We 
miss  indeed  some  mannerisms  for  which  Maitland  has  been  highly 
praised.  Here  are  few  or  none  of  the  verbal  conceits,  the  crackling  and 
coruscating  epigrams,  which  are  so  prominent  in  Township  and  Borough. 
We  confess  to  a  sense  of  relief.  A  delight  to  some  readers,  these 
rhetorical  embellishments  are  to  most  a  cause  of  irritation ;  there  are 
few  who  can  read  by  the  light  of  electric  sparks.  The  more  sedulously 
Maitland  polished  his  phrases,  the  more  distracting  became  their  brilliance. 
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In  his  first  thoughts  there  is  wit  and  humour ;  his  second  thoughts  are 
more  often  fantastic.  The  manner  of  the  present  volume  is  simple  and 
unstudied,  therefore  excellent.  It  is  pointed,  of  course,  and  lucid 
almost  to  a  fault ;  but  it  has  the  easy  spontaneous  ripple  of  good  conver- 
sation. Of  legitimate  paradox,  the  kind  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  subject,  there  is  enough  to  stir  the  most  indifferent  reader.  But  the 
note  is  never  forced  for  the  sake  of  a  sensational  effect.  We  cite  a  few 
examples  : — 

Now  were  an  examiner  to  ask,  Who  introduced  the  feudal  system  into 
England?  one  very  good  answer,  if  properly  explained,  would  be  Henry 
Spelman.  And  if  there  followed  the  question,  What  was  the  feudal  system  ?  a 
good  answer  to  that  would  be,  an  early  study  in  comparative  jurisprudence 
(p.  142). 

Now  if  feudalism  consists  only  in  this  legal  theory  of  tenure,  then  I  believe 
we  may  say  that,  of  all  European  countries,  England  was  the  most  perfectly 
feudalised.     Every  inch  of  land  was  brought  within  it  (p.  156). 

Now  the  first  thing  to  note  about  the  procedure  in  the  courts  before  the 
Conquest  is  that  proof  comes  after  judgment  (p.  115). 

It  is  not  only  in  the  medieval  sections  that  we  find  these  abrupt 
onslaughts  upon  conventional  ideas.  In  the  last  section  of  all,  that 
which  deals  with  the  constitution  of  to-day,  Maitland  takes  by  the  throat 
certain  commonplaces  out  of  Blackstone.  '  We  can  no  longer  say  that 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king ;  the  king  has  powers,  this 
minister  has  powers,  and  that  minister  has  powers '  (p.  417).  And 
again  :  '  A  treaty  made  by  the  king  has,  in  general,  no  legal  effects 
whatever '  (p.  424).  A  book  which  contains  such  good  things  as  these 
cannot  be  described  as  jejune  or  unpolished. 

As  for  the  matter,  we  may  defend  Maitland  against  himself  by  pointing 
out  that,  even  where  he  proclaims  himself  a  mere  compiler,  he  has  added 
to  the  subject  the  kind  of  information  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other 
books  of  the  like  scope,  and  which  very  few  teachers  are  competent  to 
supply.  He  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  statute-book  and  the 
year-books.  He  knows  how  this  law  was  interpreted  and  how  that  was 
evaded,  how  they  worked  in  practice  and  when  they  were  superseded. 
He  is  at  home  in  the  later  history  of  the  law-courts  and  of  local  govern- 
ment. He  can  explain,  accurately  but  in  untechnical  language,  the  gist 
of  so  complicated  a  branch  of  the  law  as  that  which  concerns  the 
modern  franchise.  He  can  offer  an  independent  opinion  on  the  value  of  a 
constitutional  argument  by  Coke  or  Hakewill ;  he  can  tell  us  how  far  the 
consecrated  maxims  of  the  legal  text-books  hold  good  under  modern 
conditions.  And,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge,  he  is  seldom  at  fault  in  his 
selection  of  topics  or  superabundant  in  his  detail.  Certain  omissions 
may  surprise  us.  '  It  is  impossible,'  we  are  told,  '  in  a  few  words  to  say 
much  that  is  profitable  about  India  '  (p.  340),  and  so  India  is  omitted, 
while  the  colonies  are  adequately  described.  Similarly  we  have  found 
nothing  about  the  court  of  admiralty,  except  the  remark  that  '  it  had  a 
long  history  of  its  own — from  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.'  The  court 
of  delegates  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council  appear 
to  be  completely  ignored.  Other  lacunae  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
lecturing,  Maitland  was  compelled  to  drop  some  heads  of  his  initial 
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scheme  (p.  xix).  What  he  would  have  said  in  these  cases  may  be 
partially  reconstructed  from  his  text-book  on  Justice  and  Police,  and 
from  the  chapter  on  the  Anglican  settlement  in  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  original.  Maitland  was  anxious  to  avoid  the 
ruts  of  tradition.  He  meant  that  his  audience  should  be  forced  to  look 
at  the  best  known  facts  from  an  unaccustomed  angle.  Hence  he  eschews 
narrative,  and  sets  himself  to  describe  the  working  constitution  of  this 
country  at  five  different  dates.  He  accepts  the  current  conception  of  our 
constitutional  history  as  an  organic  development,  within  which  some  five 
or  six  stages  may  be  conveniently  distinguished.  But  he  takes  his  stand, 
for  the  purposes  of  exposition,  at  some  point  of  time  when  there  is  a 
comparatively  stable  equilibrium  of  political  forces.  His  chosen  dates 
are  1307,  1509,  1625,  1702,  1887.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  case 
there  is  a  political  revolution  in  the  immediate  past.  Maitland  carefully 
avoids  a  date  which  would  call  for  remarks  upon  the  dynamical  forces 
of  history.     He  is  concerned  with  social  statics  only. 

Upon  this  peculiarity  of  his  method  he  enlarges  when  he  is  engaged 
with  the  definition  of  his  subject — that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  pages  of  the 
book.  The  discussion  reads  like  an  afterthought  and  shows  less  precision 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  Maitland.  But  it  is  a  defence  of 
his  lectures  against  the  obvious  criticism  that  he  neglects  the  history  of 
parties,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  theories.  '  Constitutional  history  should 
be,  to  my  mind,  a  history  not  of  parties  but  of  institutions,  not  of 
struggles  but  of  results.'  It  is  as  well  that  he  did  not  preface  the  course 
with  these  neatly  turned  antitheses.  He  would  then  have  been  in  the 
position  of  continually  apologising  for  his  frequent,  and  most  useful, 
excursions  beyond  his  own  self-chosen  frontiers.  Nor  is  the  boundary- 
line  so  precise  as  it  appears.  From  one  point  of  view  all  parties  and  all 
struggles  are  results.  The  chain  of  cause  and  effect  is  never  broken ;  the 
consequent  of  one  age  is  the  antecedent  of  the  next.  A  strict  logician 
might  argue  that,  on  his  own  definition,  Maitland  should  concern  himself 
only  with  the  institutions  and  the  statutes  that  existed  in  1887,  since 
these  were  the  final,  the  true  results  of  all  precedent  history.  We  do  Dot 
raise  these  objections  in  any  cavilling  spirit.  A  definition  suggested  by 
Maitland  is  likely  to  be  repeated  and  adopted  by  many  who  have  neither 
weighed  its  meaning  nor  considered  how  far  the  writer  has  put  his  own 
theory  into  practice.  A  rather  different  defence  of  his  method  may  be 
made  by  induction  from  the  general  tenor  of  these  lectures.  He  appears 
to  regard  laws  and  institutions  as  the  outcome  of  ideas,  prejudices,  ways  of 
life  and  modes  of  thought,  which  are  not  the  monopoly  of  this  or  that 
class  or  faction,  but  universally  diffused  and  accepted  as  matters  of  course, 
like  the  atmosphere  or  the  seasons.  To  vary  the  metaphor,  he  might  have 
expressed  his  meaning  thus  :  party  conflicts  are  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
society  ;  they  are  produced  by  the  breezes  of  occasion,  and  they  do  not 
stir  the  depths  of  social  life.  The  great  tides  in  human  affairs  have  a 
more  mysterious  origin  ;  they  ebb  and  flow  without  reference  to  the 
more  obvious  alternations  of  calm  and  storm.  The  passing  subjects  of 
party  controversy  are  less  important  to  the  historian  than  the  broad  basis 
of  agreement  on  which  all  parties  stand ;  and  this  we  can  best  discover 
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by  analysing  the  laws  and  institutions  which,  however  accidental  they 
may  seem  at  their  birth,  win  for  themselves  general  approbation  and  a 
certain  permanence. 

Turning  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  we  are  struck  by  the 
comparative  neglect  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  We  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  some  account  of  English  law  and  government  in  1087  or 
1100.  Mr.  Fisher  reminds  us,  however,  that  these  lectures  were  written 
nine  years  before  Domesday  Booh  and  Beyond.  Perhaps,  even  in  1888, 
Maitland  already  felt  the  pangs  of  agnosticism  which  he  expressed  in 
1897  ;  but  in  any  case  he  had  not  yet  enrolled  himself  among  Domesday 
students.  Some  notices  of  Anglo-Saxon  matters  will  be  found  in  his 
first  section  ;  the  passage  relating  to  the  king's  peace  foreshadows  a 
famous  theory  of  the  borough  (p.  108)  ;  the  account  of  compurgatorial 
procedure  (p.  115),  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  is  illuminating  ; 
and  there  are  other  fragments  of  note.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  student 
must  go  elsewhere  for  his  information.  Where  ?  is  a  question  of  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  answer.  It  may  also  be  regretted  that 
Maitland's  scheme  precludes  any  full  account  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  darkest  in  the  history  of  law.  There  is  a  useful 
account  of  the  early  court  of  chancery  (p.  222) ;  a  history  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  (p.  206)  which  might,  however,  be  supplemented  to  advan- 
tage from  the  monograph  by  Mr.  Beard  ;  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
privy  council's  jurisdiction  are  admirably  described  (p.  218).  But  we 
should  have  been  glad  of  more.  Maitland  might  remind  us  that  most  of 
the  year-books  for  this  period  still  lie  unpublished,  through  no  fault  of 
his.  Still  we  feel  constrained  to  believe  that  he  could  have  told  us,  even 
in  1888,  much  more  about  these  centuries  than  can  be  found  in  print. 

Mr.  Fisher  deserves  high  praise  for  his  editorial  work.  The  notes 
are  brief,  but  they  give  us  valuable  references  to  Maitland's  works  and 
some  other  authorities.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  fill  a  gap  or  to 
expand  a  rough  note  the  work  is  skilfully  done.  A  few  points  of  detail 
would  probably  have  been  corrected  if  the  author  had  been  granted 
health  and  leisure  for  revision.  The  references  to  scutage  (pp.  13,  275) 
should  be  modified  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  theory  pro- 
pounded in  the  History  of  English  Law.  The  definitions  of  petty 
sergeanty  (p.  30)  and  courts-leet  (pp.  46,  132)  are  not  those  which. 
Maitland  ultimately  accepted.  In  the  second  instance,  indeed,  we  have 
two  rather  different  explanations  of  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Fisher  himself 
has  taught  us  that  the  council  of  the  north  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
date  before  1536  (p.  263).  Mr.  Haskins  has  given  the  death-blow  to  the 
myth  which  makes  Ranulf  Flambard  the  inventor  of  feudal  incidents 
(p.  160).  Ethelred's  law  about  the  twelve  senior  thanes  is  probably 
not  '  of  general  import '  (p.  127).  We  believe  that  Bate,  not  Bates,  is 
the  correct  style  of  the  famous  Turkey  merchant  (p.  258).  Lastly, 
Gardiner  long  ago  explained  that  the  act  against  monopolies  of 
21  James  I  left  one  loophole  of  evasion  which  Charles  I  found  very 
useful  (p.  261).  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 
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A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.    By  Henry  Charles  Lea,  LL.D. 

In  four  volumes.     (New  York  :  Macmillan.     1906-1907.) 
Auto  de  Fe  and  Jew.     By  Elkan  Nathan  Adler.     (London  :   Frowde. 

1908.) 
Dr.  Lea's  book  is  remarkable  no  less  for  its  matter  tban  for  its  method. 
Some  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  upwards  of  2400  closely 
printed  pages  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  examination  and  discussion 
of  an  institution  which  a  large  section  of  mankind  has  come  to  regard  as 
a  colossal  aberration  of  the  human  intelligence  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Dr.  Lea's  careful  research  and  elaborate  exposition  have  given  us 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  body  which  exercised  a  vital,  or  rather  a 
lethal,  influence  on  the  history  of  Spain,  and  has  considerably  modified 
popular  opinion  as  regards  the  church  of  Rome,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  holy  see  had  little  to  do  with  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  On  the 
other  hand  the  whole  catholic  world  would  still,  no  doubt,  insist  that 
unity  and  purity  of  faith  are  essential  to  happiness  in  this  world  and  to 
salvation  in  the  next,  and  it  was  precisely  to  the  conservation  of  faith 
that,  in  its  inception  at  least,  the  Inquisition  directed  its  efforts. 

Dr.  Lea  has  been  preceded  as  historian  of  the  Inquisition  by  Llorente, 
the  ex-secretary  to  La  Suprema  ;  but  the  impartial  and  judicial  tone  of 
the  living  scholar  compares  favourably  with  the  violence  of  the  Spaniard, 
imbued  as  he  was  with  the  advanced  French  ideas  of  his  time.  Dr.  Lea's 
historical  method  is  characterised  by  conspicuous  fairness  and  a  certain 
dry  matter-of-factness  which  carry  conviction.  He  himself,  in  his  lecture 
on  '  Ethical  Values  in  History,'  has  erected  his  canon  of  criticism  : 

To  inject  modem  ethical  theories  (he  says)  into  the  judgment  of  men  and 
things  of  bygone  times  is  to  introduce  subjectivity  into  what  should  be  purely 
objective.  .  .  .  The  historian  who  becomes  an  advocate  or  a  prosecutor  instead 
of  a  judge  forfeits  his  title  to  confidence,  and,  if  he  aspires  to  be  a  judge,  he 
should  not  try  the  case  by  a  code  unknown  to  the  defendant. 

That  is  true  and  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  function  of  the  historian  is  not  so  much  to  judge  as  to  interpret 
'  men  and  things ' ;  and  here  it  may  be  possible  to  remain  dissatisfied 
with  Dr.  Lea's  objective  method.  Can  we  really  find  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the 
statement  that  the  persistent  preaching  of  the  church  had  profoundly 
modified  the  national  character  and  converted '  the  Spaniards  from  the  most 
tolerant  to  the  most  intolerant  nation  in  Europe ' ;  is  the  magic  word 
1  faith '  really  sufficient  to  account  for  the  national  dementia  which  per- 
mitted the  Inquisition  to  establish  the  proposition  that  '  everything  con- 
cerning itself  was  a  matter  of  faith  of  which  it  had  exclusive  cognisance,' 
with  the  result  that  it  spread  over  the  whole  country  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  defying  eveque,  arcbeveque,  patriarche,  cardinal,  roi  et  empereur, 
to  quote  Llorente,  and,  we  may  add,  the  pope  as  well ;  refusing  to  pay 
taxes,  evading  octroi  dues,  thereby  enabling  its  familiars  to  undersell 
bakers,  butchers,  grocers  in  the  great  cities,  and  undertaking  such  alien 
functions  as  'irrigation,  harvesting,  vineyards,  pastures,  forests,  lighting 
of  streets,  licences  for  building,  street  cleaning,  road  mending,  victualling '  ? 
The  edict  of  faith  included  such  subjects  as  the  exportation  of  horses ;  the 
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reports  to  Charles  V  and  the  Consulta  Magna  testify  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
holy  office  in  matters  purely  secular. 

It  seems  impossible  to  explain  the  singular  development  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Spain  without  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  temperament, 
which  differentiates  it  from  the  Roman  Inquisition  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Dr.  Lea's  material  and  matter-of-fact  solution,  that  the  holy  office  was  not 
merely  an  engine  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith  but  also  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  crown,  thanks  to  the  confiscations  it  inflicted  on  relaxed 
and  reconciled  alike,  is  no  doubt  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  explain  how  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  which  had  no 
interest  in  these  confiscations,  submitted  to  an  oppression  against  which 
they  loudly  protested.  The  truth  is  that  every  Spaniard,  from  king  to 
peasant,  was  proud  of  the  Inquisition  as  far  as  its  operations  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith  were  concerned,  but  its  powers  were  so  subtly  bound 
up  with  confiscations  to  the  crown  and  fines  to  itself,  and  so  cunningly 
extended  by  the  doctrines  of  '  fautorship  '  and  '  impeding  '  that  the  whole 
nation  soon  found  itself,  in  every  department  of  its  social  life,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tribunals.  At  Palermo  and  at  Naples  the  people  rose 
against  the  holy  office ;  at  Venice  its  action  was  supervised  and  restrained 
by  the  three  lay  assessors  without  whose  consent  no  proceedings  were 
valid ;  but  in  Spain  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  rising  against  the 
Inquisition  in  spite  of  its  tyranny  in  civil  life,  nor  would  La  Suprema 
ever  have  consented  to  the  presence  of  assessors  representing  the  civil 
government.  There  is  clearly  a  profound  divergence  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  Italian  temperament  and  attitude  toward  the  holy  office.  The 
Italians  themselves  have  cynically  explained  the  difference  in  their  phrase 
'  Siamo  troppo  vicim  alia  casotta  dei  burattini ' ;  but  that  is  hardly 
sufficient.  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  commentary  on  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain  is  to  be  found  in  Don  Quixote  and  Don  Basilio  of  the  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia ;  while  on  the  political  side  we  must  remember  that  Italy 
never  had  a  single  crown  ;  she  was  broken  up  into  various  states  with 
conflicting  interests,  which  made  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  office 
difficult. 

In  his  first  book  Dr.  Lea  lucidly  and  exhaustively  traces  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Inquisition  from  Martinez'  campaign  followed  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  1391,  which  induced  wholesale  baptism  and 
created  the  class  of  new  Christians,  Conversos,  or  Marranos ;  the  ability, 
wealth,  ostentation,  and  power  of  the  new  Christians  secured  them 
popular  hatred ;  this  coincided  with  a  genuine  ecclesiastical  suspicion 
that  the  Conversos  were  really  not  Christians  but  remained  cryptic  Jews, 
and  a  genuine  alarm  lest  the  purity  of  the  faith  should  be  imperilled  by 
their  presence  in  the  congregation.  The  doctrine  that  baptism  is  indel- 
ible brought  the  Conversos  within  the  grasp  of  canon  law,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  charge  of  heresy  from  which  the  pure  Jew  was  free  as  he 
had  never  belonged  to  the  church.  Under  the  impulse  of  their  piety 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  applied  to  Sixtus  IV  for  the  erection  of  an 
Inquisition,  reserving  to  the  crown  the  power  of  appointment  and  con- 
fiscations, two  matters  of  supreme  importance.  The  Inquisition  was 
rapidly  organised  with  an  inquisitor-general  who  wielded  powers 
delegated  by  the  pope  and  by  the  crown,  a  supreme  council  sitting  at 
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Madrid  and  tribunals  in  various  districts  throughout  the  country.  The 
intention  from  the  first  was  to  make  the  Spanish  holy  office  entirely 
Spanish,  and  we  find  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  threatening  to  place  the 
Roman  Index  itself  on  the  Spanish  Index.  The  Conversos  attempted  to 
resist.  There  were  plots  at  Seville  and  Toledo  which  were  betrayed  and 
merely  served  to  rivet  the  Inquisition  in  its  place,  while  the  murder  of 
Inquisitor  Arbues,  at  Saragossa,  firmly  planted  the  holy  office  in  Aragon. 
What  emerges  is  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  faith  or  inquisition 
into  heresy,  the  holy  office  in  Spain  is  unassailable.  It  is  the  residue,  the 
abnormal  growth,  the  intrusion  into  matters  purely  secular  that  call  for 
explanation  and  attention  ;  the  attitude  of  mind  which  could  boast  that 
1  the  determination  to  enforce  unity  of  faith  at  all  costs  had  rendered 
Spain  rather  a  Church  than  a  Monarchy,  and  her  Kings  Protectors  of  the 
Faith  rather  than  Sovereigns.  She  was  a  Temple  in  which  the  altars  were 
cities  and  the  oblations  were  men,  and  she  despised  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  in  comparison  with  devotion  to  religion  ;  '  the  spirit  which  under- 
stood by  limpieza  di  sangre  not  unblemished  noble  descent,  but  blood 
untainted  by  heresy  through  four  generations. 

Dr.  Lea's  second  book  traces  this  abnormal  growth  of  the  holy  office 
in  its  relations  with  the  crown,  its  supereminence,  its  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, its  conflict  of  jurisdictions  from  which,  by  the  help  of  the  crown, 
it  usually  emerged  triumphant,  its  projected  order  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Espada  Blanca  which  would  have  given  the  holy  office  an  army  of  its  own, 
dependent  on  the  inquisitor-general,  and  would  have  made  it  virtually 
master  of  the  state  had  the  king  not  prudently  withheld  his  sanction. 
Behind  it  all  looms  the  figure,  not  of  the  pope,  but  of  the  king  ;  strong  in 
Ferdinand,  vacillating  in  Charles  V  ;  weak  and  subservient  in  Philip  and 
the  Habsburg  sovereigns,  but  one  and  all  convinced  that  the  safety  of 
their  throne  and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  supporting 
the  holy  office.  Even  Ferdinand  failed  to  secure  to  the  crown  penances 
as  well  as  confiscations.  Philip,  who  required  the  services  of  a  cer- 
tain physician,  supposed  to  be  in  the  secret  prison  of  the  Inquisition, 
could  not  even  get  an  answer  as  to  whether  he  was  really  there  or  no. 
The  Inquisition  never  had  any  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  need  for 
its  continuance  in  order  to  deal  first  with  Conversos,  then,  on  the  fall 
of  Granada,  with  Moriscos,  then  with  mystics,  and  finally  with  protestants 
and  Jansenists. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  Dr.  Lea  throughout  his  subse- 
quent history  of  the  holy  office  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  treatment  is 
admirably  lucid  and  abundant.  The  organisation,  resources,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  tribunal  form  the  subject  of  books  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  is  the  chapter  in  which  the  development  of  La 
Suprema  is  traced  from  its  first  functions  as  a  merely  consultative  body, 
through  its  struggle  with  the  various  local  tribunals,  till  it  reduces  them 
to  subordination  and  emerges  supreme  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Nowhere  is  Dr.  Lea  more  interesting  and  convincing  than  in  his  legal 
discussion  of  the  practice  followed  by  the  holy  office.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  the  Inquisition  is  most  open  to  attack.  The  presumption  was 
always  against  the  prisoner ;  he  was  confined,  i?icomunicado,  in  the  secret 
prison ;  he  was  told  neither  the  nature  of  the  evidence  against  him  nor 
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the  names  of  the  witnesses.  He  could  be  tortured,  in  caput  alienum,  to 
force  him  to  reveal  other  names,  or  '  on  intention,'  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
close his  secret  thought ;  it  is  this  claim  to  investigate  the  secret  thought 
which  vitiates  the  whole  inquisitorial  procedure  ;  if  the  prisoner  endured 
the  torture  without  confessing  he  was  held  to  have  '  purged  the  testimony.' 
As  regards  the  penalties,  especially  of  relaxation  and  the  consequent 
stake,  it  is  clear  that,  horrible  as  the  whole  story  is,  there  has  been  much 
exaggeration  ;  though  Dr.  Lea  declares  that  the  material  to  hand  is  '  as 
yet  insufficient  to  justify  even  a  guess  at  the  ghastly  total ' ;  the  chief 
merit  of  Mr.  Adler's  volume  is  that  his  lists  supplement  Dr.  Lea's. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  were  relaxed  were  burned  alive  ; 
the  Inquisition  on  confession,  even  between  the  Auto  de  fe  and  the 
quemadero,  permitted  the  victim  to  be  garrotted  before  being  burned,  and 
it  took  all  steps  in  its  power  to  induce  its  condemned  prisoners  to  confess 
and  recant  before  the  Auto,  thus  permitting  them  to  be  reconciled  instead 
of  being  relaxed.  Dr.  Lea,  with  his  invariable  fairness,  declares  that 
'  burning  alive  became  comparatively  infrequent.'  For  example,  in  the 
great  Auto  of  May  21,  1559,  where  Dr.  Cazalla  and  other  protestants 
suffered,  fourteen  victims  were  relaxed  in  person,  only  one  of  whom  was 
burned  alive.  In  certain  cases  there  are  indications  of  insanity  in  the 
insistence  upon  being  burned  which  some  of  the  victims  display ;  for 
example,  the  case  of  Ursule  de  la  Croix,  who  was  reconciled  three  times, 
but  persisted  in  denouncing  herself ;  and  the  story  of  Jose  Diaz  Pimienta 
given  by  Mr.  Adler. 

The  other  fields  of  activity  covered  by  the  holy  office,  such  as  witch- 
craft, sorcery,  bigamy,  blasphemy,  solicitation,  mysticism,  morals  gene- 
rally, are  all  carefully  traversed  by  Dr.  Lea.  We  find,  as  indeed  we 
should  expect,  that  it  is  the  formal  heresy  latent  in  the  action,  and  not 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  deeds,  that  occupy  the  attention  of  the  holy  office  ; 
for  example,  when  an  effort  was  being  made  to  bring  Antonio  Perez  under 
the  arm  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  delated  for  blasphemy  on  account  of  a 
remark  that  '  if  God  the  Father  interfered  in  his  defence  he  would  cut 
off  his  nose,'  the  calificador,  or  qualifier,  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  found  that 
the  charge  must  lie,  not  because  of  the  irreverence  of  the  remark,  but 
because  it  contained  traces  of  the  Vaudois  heresy  that  God  has  members. 
It  is  this  necessity  for  finding  heresy  before  a  charge  could  lie  which 
accounts  in  part  for  the  surprising  leniency  of  the  holy  office  towards 
witchcraft,  unnatural  crime,  and  so  on.  As  regards  witchcraft,  Dr.  Lea 
points  out,  with  his  invariable  fairness  and  impartiality,  the  admirable 
nature  of  Salazar's  action  and  advice,  in  abiding  by  the  Canon  Episcopi, 
in  opposition  to  the  current  tendency  of  the  holy  see,  and  by  declaring 
*  that  there  were  neither  witches  nor  bewitched  until  they  were  talked  and 
written  about'  ;  the  Suprema,  to  its  great  credit,  adopted  Salazar's  con- 
clusions, thereby  saving  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  witch-madness 
then  ravaging  the  rest  of  Europe. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  by  Dr.  Lea's  book  is  that  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  against  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  is  that  its  procedure  was 
essentially  vicious,  cruel,  unjust.  The  encouragement  of  delation  was 
ruinous  to  the  family  bond  ;  sequestration  followed  on  arrest  and  too 
readily  suggested  condemnation  with  a  view  to  confiscation  ;  the  pre- 
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sumption  was  against  the  accused  ;  the  secret  prison  and  the  interminable 
length  of  the  trial,  coupled  with  the  ignorance  in  which  the  prisoner  was 
kept,  constituted  a  mental  torture  no  less  terrible  than  that  of  the  potro 
itself.  The  doctrines  of  '  fautorship '  and  '  impeding '  were  powerful 
weapons  for  establishing  unchallenged  supremacy  ;  it  was  under  dread  of 
the  former  that  the  civil  arm  acted  in  cases  of  relaxation  ;  it  was  the  latter 
which  made  criticism  a  crime.  Further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
holy  office  sat  like  an  incubus  on  the  country,  repressing  its  spiritual  and 
intellectual  growth  and  hampering  its  material  development.  Its  defen- 
ders may  urge,  with  Cardinal  Newman,  '  No  church  no  morals  ;  no 
dogma  no  church,'  therefore  purity  of  faith  is  of  supreme  importance ; 
that  is  the  catholic  view.  Dr.  Lea's  conclusion  is,  of  course,  protestant 
in  tendency.     '  After  all,'  he  says, 

the  great  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  is  that  the  attempt  of 
man  to  control  the  conscience  of  his  fellows  reacts  upon  himself  ....  Never 
has  the  attempt  been  made  so  thoroughly,  so  continuously,  or  with  such  means 
of  success  as  in  Spain,  and  never  has  the  consequent  retribution  been  so 
palpable  and  so  severe.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  have  been  visited  on  the 
children  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  A  corollary  to  this  is  that  the  unity  of  faith, 
which  was  the  ideal  of  statesman  and  churchmen  alike  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  fatal  to  the  healthful  spirit  of  competition  through  which  progress,  moral  and 
material,  is  fostered. 

*  A  monopoly  of  salvation  '  is  fatal  to  its  holders. 

Horatio  F.  Brown. 

Baldassare  Castiglione,  the  Perfect  Courtier :  his  Life  and  Letters, 
1478-1529.  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady).  2  vols.  (London  : 
Murray,  1908.) 

Mrs.  Ady's  Baldassare  Castiglione  bears  the  marks  of  industrious  in- 
quiry and  descriptive  power  which  her  studies  of  Beatrice  and  of  Isabella 
d'Este  have  led  us  to  expect  from  her.  But  the  book  is  perhaps  too 
large  for  its  purpose.  The  writer's  research  has  added  little  of  value  to 
existing  printed  material  upon  Castiglione.  The  Valenti  documents  in 
the  Vatican  were  carefully  read  by  Serassi  (1760),  and  what  he  discarded 
proves  to  be  unimportant  except  from  a  domestic  point  of  view.  The 
unfortunate  gap  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Castiglione — the 
letters  of  1516  relative  to  the  intrigues  leading  to  the  deposition  of  Duke 
Francesco  Maria — has  not  been  made  good.  English  sources  have  pro- 
vided no  new  document  of  weight.  The  looked-for  publication  of  inedited 
letters  of  the  period  of  Leo  X  by  the  Marchese  A.  Ferraioli  will  afford 
useful  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  European  political 
activity  at  this  critical  epoch.  Mrs.  Ady  has  carefully  worked  the  ever- 
growing mass  of  printed  material  bearing  upon  her  subject,  including  the 
annotated  documents  published  (1906-7)  by  Luzio  on  Leo  X  and  Isabella 
d'Este,  the  fourth  volume  of  Pastor,  the  Notizie  of  Martinati,  and  the 
numerous  studies  of  II  Cortegiano  and  its  author  by  Cian.  We  still 
await  the  volume  of  documenti  from  the  latter  writer.  Mrs.  Ady  provides 
a  bibliography  which  is  both  ample  and  accurate,  and  two  appendices  of 
family  letters  mainly  from  the  Vatican  library.     The  genealogical  table 
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of  the  Gonzaga  might  be  extended  with  advantage  ;  and  the  trite  quota- 
tion from  Ascham  is  sorely  mangled  (Pref.  p.  vii). 

The  standing  problem  of  the  biographer,  particularly  of  one  whose 
subject  falls  within  the  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is  to  decide  the 
range  of  historical  knowledge  which  may  be  assumed  in  the  reader.  A 
study  of  a  personality  such  as  Castiglione — diplomatist,  soldier,  man  of 
letters,  connoisseur — through  whose  hands  passed  from  time  to  time  the 
threads  of  the  most  bewildering  politics  of  modern  Europe*,  demands  a 
precise  understanding  of  the  complex  forces  which  it  was  his  function  to 
observe  and  utilise.  But  it  is  just  here  that  Mrs.  Ady  seems  to  fail  us. 
In  handling  her  authorities  she  is  too  easily  content  to  transcribe  and 
abridge :  her  instinct  for  '  throwing  out '  is  not  always  alert,  and  in  the 
constructive  use  of  her  material  she  relies  rather  upon  accumulation  of 
facts,  when  well-judged  comparison  and  generalisation  would  better  serve 
her  purpose.  For  example,  she  misses  the  opportunity,  which  a  quotation 
from  Zorzi  gives  her,  of  emphasising  the  parallel  between  Borgia  and 
Medici  methods  in  the  erection  of  a  family  State  in  central  Italy,  and  the 
corresponding  dilemmas  which  Alexander  and  Leo  thereby  created  for 
themselves.  Indeed  it  is  becoming  evident,  as  fresh  sources  enable  us  to 
see  Leo  X  a  nudo,  that  the  first  Medici  pope  modelled  himself  on  Alex- 
ander VI  without  his  thoroughness,  and  sought  in  Lorenzo  a  Cesare 
without  his  masterly  quality.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  his  remark 
upon  his  own  mode  of  using  papal  bulls  with  the  Borgia  practice  of 
duplication  (i.  424).  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  research  is  steadily 
lowering  our  estimate  of  the  ability  of  Leo  X,  of  his  moral  worth,  and 
even  of  his  importance  as  the  Maecenas  of  his  age. 

Castiglione  as  a  man  of  action  was  no  doubt  essentially  second-rate. 
As  a  diplomatist,  whenever  serious  issues  were  at  stake,  he  failed.  He  was, 
as  his  contemporaries  rightly  judged  him,  a  courtier — if  you  will,  the  ideal 
courtier ;  and  this  very  fact,  in  spite  of  his  own  contention,  disqualified 
him  for  success  where  the  forces  against  him  were  hard  and  brutal. 
Such  times  demanded  a  Machiavelli,  a  Wolsey,  a  Bishop  of  Gurk.  Mrs. 
Ady  hardly  indicates  whether  she  has  formed  a  final  estimate  of  Cas- 
tiglione's  public  activities.  We  miss,  again,  a  reasoned  criticism  of  the 
book  by  which  Castiglione  has  left  his  name  in  letters.  Much  has  been 
done  of  recent  years  to  elucidate  the  origins  and  the  text  of  II  Cortegiano, 
and  in  estimating  the  extent  of  its  influence  upon  western  society.  Yet 
Mrs.  Ady  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  supplement  Professor  Raleigh's 
brilliant  and  sympathetic  presentment,1  and  the  short  but  penetrating 
criticism  of  Professor  Saintsbury.  The  facts  relating  to  the  final  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  the  work  are  carefully  set  out,  and  readers  will  be 
glad  of  an  excellent  review  of  Castiglione's  poetry,  which  both  in  Latin 
and'  Italian  often  reached  a  high  level.  An  attractive  side  of  the  biography 
is  the  light  thrown  upon  the  artistic  activities  of  the  time.  Castiglione 
was  a  friend  of  artists  and  a  collector  of  art  treasures  for  patrons  of  dis- 
tinction. He  owned  a  fine  taste,  and  was  keenly  interested  in  a  scholarly 
way  in  the  antique.  During  his  residence  in  Rome  he  came  into  close 
relations  with  Rafael,  whom  Leo  X  commissioned  to  survey  and  report 

1  Introduction  to  Hobv's  version,  1899. 
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upon  the  surviving  monuments  of  the  ancient  city.  Castiglione  took  a 
sufficiently  important  part  in  this  work  to  justify  scholars  for  some  two 
centuries  or  more  in  ascribing  to  him  Rafael's  preliminary  report  to  the 
pope,  a  document  of  great  weight  from  the  point  of  view  of  humanism  as 
well  as  of  archaeology.  Castiglione,  as  presented  in  Mrs.  Ady's  pages, 
stands  out  as  the  attractive  prototype  of  the  scholar-gentleman  of  western 
European  countries. 

Praise  is  due  to  the  admirable  choice  of  illustrations  and  to   the 
exceptional  care  taken  in  compiling  the  index.         W.  H.  Woodward. 

Marine  World  Chart  of  Nicolo  de  Canerio  Januensis,  1502  (circa).  A 
Critical  Study,  with  a  Facsimile  by  Edward  Luther  Stevenson, 
Ph.D.  (New  York  :  American  Geographical  Society,  and  Hispanic 
Society  of  America.     1908.) 

Professor  Stevenson  has  done  a  service  to  all  students  of  the  history 
of  geography  by  bringing  out  a  full-size  reproduction  of  one  of  the  most 
important  cartographical  documents  of  the  years  immediately  following 
the  discovery  of  America.  Although,  since  it  was  brought  to  light  some 
twenty  years  ago,  Canerio's,  chart,  or  special  parts  of  it,  have  been 
frequently  discussed  by  commentators,  the  map  as  a  whole  has  now  for 
the  first  time  been  made  generally  available  on  an  adequate  scale.  As 
with  Professor  Stevenson's  previous  issues  of  early  maps,  the  style  of 
the  reproduction  is  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  in  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  original  (preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Marine),  the  clearness  and  legibility  of  the  copy  is  a  triumph  of 
technical  skill.  In  the  accompanying  study  the  contents  of  the  chart  are 
described  and  discussed  with  full  knowledge  of  contemporary  documents, 
historical  and  cartographical,  as  well  as  of  the  previous  literature  on  the 
subject.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  such  early 
maps  for  the  history  of  contemporary  discovery,  of  which  the  existing 
records  are  all  too  scanty.  Besides  the  voyages  of  which  accurate 
accounts  have  been  preserved,  there  were  no  doubt  others  of  which  no 
written  record  now  exists,  but  of  which  the  results  were  embodied  in 
the  charts  of  the  time.  Although  undated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Canerio's  chart  was,  like  that  procured  by  Cantino  for  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  (previously  reproduced  by  Professor  Stevenson)  compiled  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  in  1502,  or  but  ten 
years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  ;  and  even  if  we  hesitate  to 
accept  Professor  Stevenson's  verdict  that  it  is  the  most  important  map 
known  which  was  constructed  in  the  first  decade  after  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  it  certainly  takes  a  place  among  the  two  or  three  most 
important.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Canerio's  (as  of  the  Cantino)  chart 
is  that  it  is  almost  entirely  based  on  actual  discovery,  and  that  the 
Ptolemaic  and  other  literary  traditions,  which  so  much  retarded  the 
progress  of  cartography  for  many  years  after  1502,  are  in  great  measure 
discarded.  It  represents  the  coasts  of  the  world  as  they  were  known  to 
sailors  of  the  time. 

Professor  Stevenson's  commentary  takes  the  various  portions  of  the 
map  in  turn,  and  discusses  their  special  characteristics  and  any  deduc- 
tions to  be  drawn  therefrom,  besides  treating  briefly  of  the  sources  and 
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influence  of  the  chart.  There  are  also  useful  lists  of  the  legends,  placed 
side  by  side  with  those  of  other  important  documents  of  the  time.  The 
views  expressed  are  generally  judicious  and  any  theorising  indulged  in  is 
kept  within  reasonable  limits.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  by 
reserving  for  a  future  occasion  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  Old- World 
portion  the  author  should  have  left  the  study  to  a  certain  extent  incom- 
plete, for,  though  the  American  geography  is  no  doubt  of  the  greatest 
interest,  the  delineation  of  the  east  presents  several  features  of  import- 
ance which  might  have  been  discussed  without  unduly  extending  the 
memoir.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Professor  Stevenson  in  detail 
in  his  treatment  of  the  various  sections,  and  attention  can  only  be  called 
to  a  few  special  points.  If  on  some  of  these  we  may  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion his  conclusions,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  such  criticism  applies 
to  any  large  part  of  the  study.  In  regard  to  the  North  American  portion 
— in  which,  as  in  the  Cantino  map,  we  find  a  coastline,  with  fairly  full 
nomenclature,  stretching  north  from  the  vicinity  of  Cuba — Professor 
Stevenson  is  disposed  to  regard  this  as  indicating  that  voyages  on  which 
the  historians  are  silent  had  already  been  made  in  this  direction.  He 
also  hints  that  the  delineation  may  have  been  derived  from  Vespucci's 
apocryphal '  first '  voyage,  which  he  regards  as  having  had  at  least  some 
foundation  in  fact.  But  not  only  do  the  direction  and  extent  of  the 
coastline  not  agree  at  all  with  Vespucci's  statements,  but,  as  Sir  C. 
Markham  has  shown,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  coastline  is  to  be 
found  in  Cortereal's  second  voyage,  which  (with  the  first)  the  Cantino  map 
seems  to  have  been  specially  intended  to  illustrate.  Grave  doubts  must 
also  attach  to  the  probability  of  such  early  Spanish  voyages  on  this 
coast,  from  the  entire  failure  of  the  great  Columbus  lawsuit  to  bring  out 
any  authentic  data.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  chart  is 
that  which  represents  South  America,  for  here  especially  the  nomencla- 
ture is  far  fuller  than  on  the  Cantino  specimen,  and  seems  to  give  an 
undoubted  indication  of  the  results  of  the  '  third '  voyage  of  Vespucci's 
letters.  Even  here,  however,  Professor  Stevenson  seems  inclined  to  give 
too  much  credit  to  this  navigator,  for  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  acted  in  any  but  a  subordinate  capacity.  A  list  of  such  names 
as  are  evidently  derived  from  saints'  days  (the  designation  of  the  saint 
commemorated  on  25  July  as  '  St.  Jacob '  reads  somewhat  strangely), 
certainly  supports  the  view  that  most  of  them  were  given  on  one  and  the 
same  voyage,  though  the  supposition  that  Vespucci  doubled  back  at  a 
point  where  the  sequence  is  not  chronological  seems  somewhat  hazardous. 
In  respect  to  Africa,  where  the  nomenclature  is  again  very  full,  Pro- 
fessor Stevenson  justly  recognises  the  probable  importance,  as  sources,  of 
maps  of  the  type  of  that  of  Pilestrina,  or  even  of  the  earlier  production  of 
Martellus  Germanus.  He  seems  to  accept  without  question  Martin 
Behaim's  claim  to  have  accompanied  Cao  on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
Congo,  though  Mr.  Ravenstein  has  shown  strong  reason  to  regard  this 
as  fictitious,  and  negative  evidence  in  the  same  direction  is  supplied  by 
the  absence  of  Behaim's  name  from  the  inscription  lately  brought  to 
light  on  the  lower  Congo.  In  eastern  Asia,  the  most  striking  feature  (in 
this  and  the  Cantino  chart)  is  the  abandonment  of  Ptolemy's  outlines, 
the  improved  representation  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the  attempt  to 
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show  for  the  first  time  the  Malay  peninsula  in  something  like  its  true 
character,  though  much  exaggerated  in  size.  The  monstrosity  to  be 
found  in  so  many  maps  of  the  period  in  the  form  of  a  huge  peninsula 
still  further  east  (due  to  a  slavish  adherence  to  Ptolemy's  east  coast  of 
the  '  Sinus  Magnus  '  even  after  it  was  recognised  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
was  not  a  closed  basin)  is  absent  here,  though  it  is  retained  in  the  world- 
map  in  the  Strassburg  Ptolemy  of  1513,  which  follows  Canerio  for  other 
parts  of  southern  Asia.  The  essay  is  illustrated  by  reduced  representa- 
tions of  various  contemporary  maps,  for  comparison  with  that  of  Canerio. 

Edwabd  Heawood. 

The  Edwardian  Inventories  for  Buckinghamshire.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
Eeles  from  Transcripts  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Brown,  B.A.,  Vicar  of 
Studham.   (Alcuin  Club  Collection  IX.)    (London  :  Longmans.    1908.) 

Nearly  three  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Eeles  gave  us  The 
Edwardian  Inventories  for  Bedfordshire — a  very  thin  volume — in  the 
same  series  as  the  present  work.  This,  which  contains  the  like  matter 
for  Buckinghamshire,  is  more  substantial,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
source  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  church  furniture,  church  plate, 
and  church  usages  long  ago,  as  well  as  to  local  historians.  These  are 
matters  into  which  Mr.  Eeles  enters  con  amore,  and  perhaps  it  would 
require  some  special  knowledge  to  criticise  him  adequately.  I  will  not, 
however,  venture  on  more  than  a  few  general  observations.  And  first  of 
all,  about  the  occasion  of  the  Inventories  in  this  and  other  counties. 
The  poet  Spenser,  in  the  generation  which  followed,  represents  Abessa, 
or  Blind  Devotion,  as  continually  telling  her  beads  by  day  and  visited  by 
Kirkrapine  at  night,  with  whom  she  has  immoral  relations.  But  here 
we  have  the  story  of  Kirkrapine  pretty  well  dissociated  from  the  telling 
of  beads  and  old-fashioned  devotions.  There  were,  indeed,  during  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  charges  of  embezzlement  preferred  against 
the  monks  occasionally  by  the  king's  subservient  ministers,  not  because 
the  monks  sought  to  rob  their  houses,  but  because  they  dreaded  spolia- 
tion of  the  church's  goods  by  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  put  them 
away  in  a  place  of  safety.  And  here,  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI,  we  see 
much  the  same  thing  over  again.  The  plunder  of  colleges  and  chantries 
was  the  last  thing  devised  by  Henry  VIII,  and  though  the  seats  of 
learning  were  spared,  the  guilds  and  chantries  were  remorselessly  pillaged 
under  Edward  VI.  Inquiries  even  about  the  goods  of  parish  churches 
had  begun  to  be  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign,  and  the  wonder  was 
where  things  were  going  to  stop.  The  Protector  Somerset,  however,  did 
not  know  how  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  church  goods,  and  the  abler 
Warwick  did  the  thing  more  fully. 

On  the  3  March  1551,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Privy  Council  •  that  for  as 
muche  as  the  Kinges  Majestie  had  need  presently  of  a  masse  of  mooney, 
therefore  Commissions  shulde  be  addressed  into  all  shires  of  Englande  to  take 
into  the  Kinges  handes  suche  Churche  plate  as  remaigneth,  to  be  emploied  unto 
his  highnes  use.' 

A  year  elapsed,  however,  before  much  was  done.  On  29  January 
1552  a  letter  was  addressed  to  each    custos  rotulorum  to   deliver  up 
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inventories  which  had  been  made  under  commissions  of  1549.  A  new 
commission  was  issued  on  16  May  following  to  take  fresh  inventories 
and  stop  all  private  embezzlements  ;  and  it  was  under  this  commission 
that  most  of  the  inventories  here  printed  are  taken.  A  further  commis- 
sion was  issued  on  16  January  1553  to  seize  all  valuables  in  the 
parish  churches  not  absolutely  necessary  for  their  use.  This  was  what 
the  government  of  Northumberland  had  come  to  just  before  his  out- 
rageous design  to  alter  the  succession.  The  seizures  were  made  in  1553 
on  the  strength  of  inventories  taken  the  year  before ;  and  careful 
inquiries  were  made  what  earlier  inventories  existed,  so  that  nothing 
should  escape.  Mr.  Eeles  does  not  tell  us,  what  nevertheless  it  is 
interesting  to  know,  that  much  of  this  plunder  was  recovered  during 
Mary's  reign,  as  the  records  of  the  privy  council  prove. 

As  the  scope  of  these  inquiries  included  earlier  iDventories  as  well  as 
those  of  Edward  VI's  time,  some  of  these,  going  even  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV,  are  printed  here  in  appendices  which  add  consider- 
ably to  the  interest  of  the  volume.  But  even  in  the  inventories  of  the 
end  of  Edward  VI's  reign  we  meet  with  articles  which  we  might  not 
altogether  expect  after  the  measures  taken  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
1548  to  put  down  all  images  in  churches.  Thus  at  Upton  in  1552  we 
have  '  a  pair  of  shoes  of  silver,'  undoubtedly  for  an  image  ;  at  Amers- 
ham  '  ij  cootes  of  chamlett  and  silke  for  the  image  of  Seynt  Kateryn  ' ; 
besides  abundance  of  things  elsewhere  with  which  we  are  not  now  familiar 
in  England,  such  as  canopies  to  bear  over  the  sacrament  or  over  the 
priest,  a  silk  covering  for  the  '  sepulchre,'  '  towells  '  or  veils  to  hang 
about  fonts,  a  bason  or  ewer  for  the  ministering  priest  at  the  altar,  and 
numerous  other  articles  discussed  in  Mr.  Eeles's  introduction. 

James  Gairdner. 

The  Laiu  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.  By  Sir  William  K.  Anson, 
Bart.,  D.C.L.  Vol.  II.  'The  Crown.'  Parts  I.  and  II.  Third  Edition. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1907-8.) 

The  facts  that  the  second  edition  of  Sir  William  Anson's  book  has  long 
been  out  of  print  and  that  the  first  volume  ('  Parliament ')  of  the  third 
edition  went  out  of  print  before  the  volumes  on  '  The  Crown '  were 
published,  are  satisfactory  indications  of  public  interest  in  the  subject 
and  appreciation  of  the  work.  It  should  have  been  possible  however 
to  gauge  the  demand  for  the  book  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  prevent 
the  first  volume  being  exhausted  before  the  other  two  appeared,  and  to 
enable  purchasers  to  obtain  the  third  edition  as  a  whole.  We  trust 
that  the  first  volume  is  being  reprinted,  or  perhaps  better  still  that  Sir 
William  is  already  engaged  on  a  fourth  edition.  For  in  a  work  like  this 
there  can  be  no  finality.  The  law  and  custom  of  the  constitution  grow 
from  year  to  year,  and  Sir  William  has  been  able  to  add  materially  to 
the  account  he  gave  in  earlier  editions  of  the  working  of  the  constitution. 
Even  so  constitutional  development  in  South  Africa  and  India  and 
reform  of  the  poor  law  at  home  will  probably  provide  material  for 
further  modification  and  expansion  in  the  next  edition.  Again,  the 
progress  of  historical  studies  necessitates  the  revision  of  those  parts 
of  the  book  in  which  Sir  William  traces  the  origin   and  growth  of 
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existing  institutions.  He  has  been  enabled  by  the  publication  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission' 's  Reports  and  other  sources  to 
throw  fresh  light  on  the  development  of  the  cabinet  in  England ;  and 
perhaps  we  might  suggest  that  some  further  modification  might  be  made 
in  statements  relating  to  earlier  matters  of  constitutional  history.  We 
notice  that  scutage  (ii.  25)  is  still  defined  as  '  composition  for  military 
service,  at  the  rate  of  20s.  for  each  knight's  fee.'  Sir  William's  state- 
ment (i.  161)  that  '  during  the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was 
but  one  secretary,  but  at  the  close  of  it  Sir  Robert  Cecil  shared  the 
duties  with  another,'  is  true  enough  in  the  main,  but  needs  further 
qualification.  Burghley  was  sole  secretary  till  1572,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  ;  but  Smith  was  given  a  colleague  in  the  person  of 
Walsingham  in  1573,  and  when  Smith  died  in  1577  Walsingham  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson.  After  Wilson's  death  in  1581 
Walsingham  was  sole  secretary  till  1586,  when  Davison  began  his  brief 
and  ill-fated  tenure  of  office  as  joint  secretary.  After  his  disgrace 
Walsingham  remained  sole  secretary,  but  John  Wolley  shared  his 
functions  as  '  Latin  secretary  '  from  1588  to  1590.  From  Walsingham's 
death  in  1590  there  is  no  secretary  at  all — except  Wolley,  who  is  still 
called  merely  Latin  secretary — until  July  1596,  when  Robert  Cecil  is 
granted  by  patent  the  office  of  '  one  of  the  chief  secretaries.'  In  May 
1600,  Herbert  appears  as  ■  second  secretary '  and  Cecil  is  thenceforward 
styled  '  principal  secretary.' 

We  also  doubt  whether  the  '  ordinary  counsellors  were  chosen  mainly 
for  legal  or  judicial  purposes '  (i.  165).  Probably  the  ordinary  council 
included  bishops,  judges,  and  ambassadors  as  well  as  the  members 
of  such  bodies  as  the  councils  of  the  north  and  of  Wales  and  the 
Marches.  Its  composition  and  its  functions  are  obscure,  but  the  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  the  privy  council  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  of  Sir 
Robert  Wingfield  in  1535,  where  he  says  '  I  have  been  sworn  of  his 
council  above  20  years  and  of  his  privy  council  above  14  years.'  It  was 
of  the  ordinary  and  not  of  the  privy  council  (i.  69)  that  masters  of 
requests  were  sworn  ;  and  are  not  our  '  king's  counsel '  a  relic  of  the 
ordinary  as  distinguished  from  the  privy  council  ?  Probably  Coke 
meant  this  council  when  he  spoke  of  the  king's  '  council  in  the  law '  ; 
and  his  reference  implies  that  by  his  time  it  was  limited  to  legal 
members.  No  less  difficult  are  the  relations  between  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  privy  council ;  the  body  created  by  3  Hen.  VII  c.  1  was 
certainly  reabsorbed  by  the  privy  council  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  court  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  whole  privy  council  with  a 
number  of  assessors  sitting  for  certain  purposes  in  a  room  known  as  the 
Star  Chamber.  The  statutory  limitations  imposed  on  the  smaller  body 
ceased  to  apply  to  the  court  which  now  exercised  all  the  residuary  juris- 
diction of  the  crown.  But  parliament,  adopting  the  unhistorical  view 
that  all  powers  not  statutory  were  illegal,  attacked  the  Star  Chamber  on 
the  ground  that  it  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  statute  3  Hen.  VII  c.  1.  On 
one  other  point  we  venture  to  differ  from  Sir  William,  and  that  is  the  alleged 
1  Tudor  practice  of  tampering  with  the  electorate  .  .  .  designed  to  secure 
seats  for  court  officials  and  nominees  '  (i.  75).  He  does  not  mention  the 
Cornish  constituencies  on  which  this  contention  mainly  rests  ;  and  the 
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fact  that  these  constituencies  were  represented  in  Elizabeth's  reign  by 
Peter  and  Paul  Wentworth  and  James  Dalton,  and  in  early  Stuart 
reigns  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  John  Hampden  (1620),  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Hakewill  (whose  argument  on  Bate's  case  is  familiar), 
Denzil  Holies,  Sir  Robert  Phelips,  and  John  Rolle,  renders  the  theory 
incredible.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  members 
for  these  constituencies  gave  the  crown  more  trouble  than  the  members 
for  all  the  other  constituencies  put  together. 

These  historical  details  are  however  more  or  less  incidental,  and  Sir 
William's  principal  concern  is  with  the  existing  law  and  custom  of  the 
constitution.  Here  his  own  experience  in  the  house  of  commons  and 
in  office,  as  well  as  changing  conditions,  have  led  him  to  rewrite  a  great 
deal  of  what  appeared  in  his  second  edition.  For  example,  §  4  of  chap- 
ter hi.  was  there  headed  '  The  Dependence  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  ' ;  it  now  appears  under  the  heading  '  The  Relations  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons,'  a  marginal  note  refers  to  the 
1  increasing  power  of  the  cabinet,'  and  there  is  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  causes  of  the  change  to  ■  constituency  government,'  which 
Bagehot  described  as  '  the  precise  opposite  of  parliamentary  government. 
It  is  the  government  of  immoderate  persons  far  from  the  scene  of  action, 
instead  of  the  government  of  moderate  persons  close  to  the  scene  of 
action.'  Sir  William  attributes  it  to  the  creation  of  the  single-member 
constituency  and  to  the  development  of  party  organisation  rather  than 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  Probably  this  is  true,  and  of  the  two 
causes  the  second  has  been  the  more  powerful ;  for  at  the  last  general 
election  the  party- vote  was  almost  as  ■  straight '  in  two-member  as  in 
single-member  constituencies.  The  only  liberty  they  took  was  to  return 
occasionally  a  labour  colleague  with  a  liberal  member,  and  that  was 
usually  through  a  party  arrangement. 

It  is  impossible  however  to  call  attention  to  the  numerous  points  of 
interest  added  to  this  edition.  We  note  that  Sir  William  thinks  that 
Mr.  Balfour's  example  in  resigning  without  being  defeated  either  at 
a  general  election  or  in  the  house  of  commons  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed.  The  warning  might  be  fortified  by  a  reference  to  the  experience 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  government  in  1 895,  though  on  other  grounds  there 
are  advantages  in  having  a  general  election  fought  on  the  programme  of 
the  incoming  rather  than  on  the  record  of  the  outgoing  administration. 
In  any  case  Sir  William  is  wise  in  avoiding  the  usual  generalization  that 
the  prime  minister  is  chosen  because  he  is  the  leader  of  the  party 
dominant  in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  fulfil  that 
condition  either  when  he  formed  his  first  administration  or  at  any  time 
during  its  existence  ;  nor  did  he  when  he  formed  his  third,  and  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  also  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Two  more 
notes  we  have  :  to  the  list  of  colonies  in  which  women  enjoy  the 
franchise  (ii.  72)  must  now  be  added  Victoria  and  Tasmania ;  and  we 
wonder  whether  in  a  fourth  edition  Sir  William  will  deal  with  that 
further  refinement  of  sovereignty  which  the  Algeciras  conference  added 
to  protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence,  viz.  '  spheres  of  legitimate 
aspiration.'  However  that  may  be,  we  hope  that  he  will  long  continue 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  editions  of  this  the  most  valuable  of  all 
works  on  the  existing  British  constitution.  N. 
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History  of  the  Incas  by  Pedro  Sarmiento  cle  Gamboa  and  the  Execution 
of  the  Inca  Tupac  Amaru  by  Captain  Baltasar  de  Ocampo.  Trans- 
lated and  edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  K.C.B.  (Cambridge :  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 
1907.) 
In  August  1906  Dr.  Richard  Pietschmann,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
published  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  library  there  entitled  Segunda 
parte  de  la  historia  general  llamada  Yndica,  laqual  por  mandado  del 
Exmo  S.  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  virrey  .  .  .  del  Peru  .  .  .  compuso 
el  Capitan  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa.  Sir  Clements  Markham,  to 
whom  we  are  already  indebted  for  an  English  edition  of  Sarmiento's 
Voyage  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  as  well  as  for  several  works  on  Peru, 
has  now  brought  out  an  English  translation  of  the  Gottingen  manuscript 
and  also  of  the  first  tract  in  the  Add.  MS.  17585  at  the  British  Museum, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  historian  Muiioz  and  contains  a  descrip- 
tion drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness  about  1610  of  the  execution  of  the 
Inca  Tupac  at  Cuzco  in  1571.  On  the  whole  the  edition  can  hardly  be 
termed  satisfactory.  The  introduction  is  good  and  the  notes  are  valuable  ; 
but  the  translation  has  been  carelessly  done.  Passing  over  such  expres- 
sions as  '10,000  ducats  of  rent'  (p.  211),  'two  and  two'  (p.  220)  for 
1  two  by  two,' '  there  is  no  memory  of  the  name  of  the  other  '  (p.  221),  &c, 
a  more  serious  mistake  occurs  on  p.  229.     The  original  Spanish  reads — 

Todas  las  religiones  le  acompanaron  a  llevarlo  a  enterrar,  y  cada  una  le 
dixeron  sus  vigilias  y  missas,  cantadas  de  cuerpo  presente,  con  mucho  senti- 
miento  y  lastima  que  tuvieron  del  Inga  (aunque  tuvieron  un  gran  consuelo,  que 
fue  el  averle  baptizado  al  punto  que  lo  avian  de  sacar  a  justiciar  y  cortar  la 
cabeca,  y  todo  el  novenario  le  dixeron  sus  missas  cantadas  en  canto  de  organo 
como  a  seiior  e  Inga,  y  'assi  mismo  le  hizieron  sus  honrras  al  noveno  dia, 
hallandose  todas  las  Relijiones  a  decirle  cada  una  su  vigilia,  &c. 

This  is  translated — 

All  the  religious  of  the  city  attended  the  funeral,  and  each  one  said  his 
vigils  and  joined  in  the  singing  at  the  mass,  in  presence  of  the  corpse.  There 
had  been  a  great  council  (sic)  before  he  was  baptised,  when  on  the  point  of 
being  taken  out  to  be  beheaded.  Now  there  was  a  universal  feeling  of  sorrow  ; 
and  the  masses  were  sung,  with  the  organ,  as  for  a  lord  and  Inca.  On  the 
9th  day  all  the  funeral  honours  were  repeated,  the  religious  coming  to  join  in 
the  vigils,  &c. 

At  p.  3   again,  in  the  sentence  beginning,  'He  made  clear  and  easy,' 
the  main  verb  temio  has  been  omitted  altogether. 

The  editor,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  statements  regard- 
ing the  tyranny  of  the  Incas  could  not  be  by  Sarmiento,  but  must  be 
interpolations  of  the  viceroy  Francisco  de  Toledo,  at  whose  order  the 
work  was  written,  has  printed  all  such  assertions  in  italics  and  placed 
them  between  square  brackets,  as  in  the  following  sentence :  '  He  was 
rich,  [for  he  robbed  much],  and  had  vases  of  gold  and  silver  '  (p.  86). 
Unfortunately  this  idea  has  also  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
style  of  the  translation.  Chapter  xxv.  is  entitled  (p.  84)  '  The  Provinces 
and  Towns  Conquered  by  the  Eighth  Inca,  Viracocha,'  but  the  original 
reads  Las  provincias   y  pueblos  que    conquisto   y  tiranizo  Inga  Viva- 
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cocha,  &c.  So  at  p.  106  '  the  towns  he  took  '  reads  in  the  original 
pueblos  que  asolo.  On  the  other  hand  a  statement  like  the  following, 
which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  italics  as  being  by  Toledo,  is  attributed 
to  Sarmiento  : — 

Atahualpa  was  very  cruel ;  he  killed  right  and  left,  destroyed,  burnt,  and 
desolated  whatever  opposed  him.  From  Quito  to  Huamachuco  he  perpetrated 
the  greatest  cruelties,  robberies,  outrages,  and  tyrannies  that  had  ever  been  done 
in  that  land  (p.  176). 

Notwithstanding  the  interesting  illustrations  and  the  extensive  biblio- 
graphy of  Peru,  it  seems  a  pity  that,  since  the  Hakluyt  Society  will  not 
publish  originals,  this  volume  should  be  marred  by  a  method  and  a  trans- 
lation which  leave  so  much  to  be  desired.  At  p.  229  '  Father  Nicolas  de 
los  dichos  '  should  be  '  Friar  Nicolas  de  los  Rios.'  H.  P.  Biggar. 


Documents  relating  to  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  in  Canada. 
Edited  for  the  Champlain  Society,  by  W.  B.  Munro.     (Toronto,  1908.) 

This  volume  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Munro's  book  on  the 
seigniorial  system.  We  have  here  the  material  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  feudal  system  in  Canada  from  the  commission  of  the  Sieur 
de  la  Roche  in  1598  down  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1843, 
which  preceded  the  abolition  of  the  seigniorial  tenure  in  1854.  The  first 
part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  period  of  French  rule,  the  latter  with 
that  of  British.  In  a  very  convincing  historical  introduction  Dr.  Munro 
maintains  certain  conclusions  as  proved  by  the  evidence.  He  holds  that 
so  far  from  its  being  right  to  condemn  the  old  regime  in  French  Canada 
as  the  mere  creature  of  absolutism,  ecclesiasticism,  and  feudalism,  it  can 
be  plausibly  maintained  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  no  other 
system  would  have  given  as  good  results.  The  system  was  avowedly 
one  of  paternal  government,  but  there  is  much  evidence  in  this  volume 
to  show  how  carefully  and  anxiously  the  authorities  sought  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.  Between  the  landlord  and  his 
feudal  tenant  stood  the  intendant,  and  his  equitable  jurisdiction  availed 
to  prevent  private  interests  conflicting  with  the  general  good.  Take  for 
example  the  famous  arrets  of  Marly  of  July  1711.  Under  these  the 
position  of  the  seignior  was  completely  revolutionised.  He  became  no 
longer  the  owner  of  his  land  to  dispose  of  as  he  thought  fit.  As 
henceforth  bound  to  concede  land  to  anyone  who  should  apply,  being 
willing  to  pay  the  customary  rent,  the  Canadian  seignior  became,  in  a 
way,  the  mere  agent  of  the  crown  in  allotting  land  to  settlers.  With  the 
same  object  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  second  arret 
decreed  that  unimproved  land  should  at  the  end  of  a  year  be  taken  away 
from  the  tenant  and  revert  to  the  seigniorial  domain.  It  is  true  that 
these  arrets  were  never  rigorously  enforced,  but  the  fact  of  their  issue 
shows  how  deeply  the  French  regime  had  laid  to  heart  the  truth  that 
property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 

But  granting  that  much  may  be  said  from  considerations  of 
military  defence,  and  on  other  grounds,  for  the  seigniorial  system  in 
Canada,  it  is  obvious  that  that  system  became  very  difficult  to  work,  when 
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it  was  intrusted  to  rulers  and  judges,  who  approached  it  from  an  outside 
point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  under  the  English  rule,  the  equitable  juris- 
diction of  the  intendant  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Again,  the  English 
courts,  deceived  by  the  word  '  custom,'  did  not  realise  that  the  Custom 
of  Paris  was  a  written  code,  recourse  to  the  text  of  which  must  be  made  ; 
and  on  the  analogy  of  the  English  copyholds  admitted  evidences  of  local 
customs,  a  practice  which  was  in  most  cases  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  seignior.  A  further  cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  expense 
entailed  by  litigation  under  the  English  system.  In  1794  the  attorney- 
general  admitted  that  the  expensiveness  of  enforcing  their  rights  in  the 
superior  courts  deprived  the  tenants  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  justice 
and  compelled  them  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their 
seigniors,  who  granted  new  deeds  of  concession  upon  their  own  terms. 
Added  to  these  new  factors  in  the  situation  there  was  the  question 
of  race,  many  of  the  seigniories  having  come  into  the  possession  of 
British  proprietors.  We  thus  see  that,  granting  the  merits  of  the  old 
system  under  the  French  regime,  the  times  were  ripe  for  change  ;  though 
jealousy  and  distrust  between  rival  races  and  classes  were  strong  enough 
to  postpone  the  final  settlement  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The 
seigniorial  system  is  Dr.  Munro's  main  subject,  but  incidentally  the 
volume  throws  light  on  other  points  connected  with  Canadian  history. 
No  more  interesting  portraiture  of  the  Canadian  population  is  to  be  found 
than  that  written  by  the  French  intendant,  Hocquart,  in  November  1737. 
It  is  superfluous  in  this  connexion  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  Munro's 
merits  as  editor.  Sir  J.  Cope  Sherbrooke,  instead  of  Coape,  appears  to 
be  the  only  editorial  error  in  this  valuable  volume.        H.  E.  Egerton. 

The  Political  History  of  England.  Vol.  VII.  '  From  the  Accession  of 
James  I  to  the  Restoration,  1603-1660.'  By  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A. 
(London:  Longmans.     1907.) 

To  attempt  a  survey  of  the  Stuart  period,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  in 
itself  a  difficult  undertaking.  Nor  is  the  task  made  easier  by  the  nature 
of  a  publication  which  imposes  the  necessity  of  compression.  Not  only 
the  vastness  of  the  material  but  the  deceptive  resemblance  of  the 
political  parties  to  those  of  our  own  day,  and  the  strength  of  the  whig 
tradition,  have  to  be  faced.  Gardiner,  it  is  true,  relieves  one  of  much  of 
the  burden  of  research,  but  in  so  doing  he  has  made  the  period  his  own. 
One  writes  in  the  shadow  of  a  master,  but  recently  with  us,  whose  effects 
upon  the  reader,  as  distinct  from  the  student,  are  produced  by  a  use 
of  detail  compatible  only  with  well-nigh  unlimited  space.  Again,  since 
Gardiner's  '  discovery '  of  this  period  there  have  appeared  many  studies 
on  special  points  which,  while  depriving  an  author  of  the  originality 
that  consists  in  the  presentment  of  new  and  important  facts,  compel  him 
to  address  an  audience  more  or  less  vaguely  acquainted  with  his  subject. 
Much  can  be  accomplished  by  an  historical  artist.  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan's 
volume  on  England  under  the  Stuarts,  stamped  with  a  great  tradition  of 
party  and  of  race,  is  a  more  readable  book  than  Professor  Montague's : 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  as  sound  a  history.  The  literary  tradition  of 
history  so  general  in  England  may  blind  many  to  the  merits  of  a  com- 
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position  more  trustworthy  in  essentials  than  its  competitor,  but  pitched  to  a 
lower  tone.  The  style  and  manner  of  the  two  works  cannot  be  more  fitly 
illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  between  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the 
landing  of  Charles  II.  Not  that  Mr.  Montague's  book  is  devoid  of  a 
certain  dry  humour,  as  witness  the  estimate  of  Juxon's  qualifications  for 
an  episcopal  position  of  peculiar  difficulty  :  he  was  '  an  honest  and  amiable 
man  who  kept  an  excellent  pack  of  hounds.' 

The  personal  factor  in  the  sad  story  of  the  Stuarts  is  duly  empha- 
sised by  Mr.  Montague,  while  we  are  made  to  feel  the  irritating  nature  of 
their  fiscal  policy.  Admirable  is  the  description  of  James  I  as  not  only 
in  very  essence  '  a  foreigner,'  but  as  '  possessed  of  the  dangerous  gift  of 
stating  his  principles  in  general  and  logical  form,'  and  as  '  particularly 
fitted  to  raise  every  dangerous  question  and  settle  none.'  Like  all  good 
commentaries  on  the  period  this  work  makes  one  feel  how  un suited  were 
the  Stuarts  to  that  m&tier  bon  et  delicieux  so  dear  to  the  mind  of 
Louis  XIV.  Patriotic  as  were  many  of  Charles  I's  motives,  cleared  as 
he  has  been  from  many  contemporary  calumnies,  his  descendant  Sir 
Charles  Napier  did  not  greatly  err  in  saying  that  on  the  scaffold  the  king 
1  nothing  common  did  nor  mean,'  because  for  once  he  stood  in  his  right 
place.  Henrietta  Maria's  contribution  to  her  husband's  downfall  is  clearly 
delineated.  '  She  added  her  personal  caprice  to  the  king's  want  of  discern- 
ment in  the  choice  of  ministers.  She  became  a  centre  of  catholic  intrigue, 
gave  her  sons  the  first  bias  towards  her  own  church,  and  proved  in  more 
ways  than  one  the  evil  genius  of  the  Stuart  line.'  But  the  reader  is  never 
allowed  to  forget  that  the  troubles  of  that  line  were  not  all  of  its  own 
making.  The  difficulties  of  the  early  Stuarts  are  clearly  defined — a  revenue 
inadequate  to  the  increased  demands  of  the  day,  a  people  divided  by 
religious  dissension  while  apparently  secure  from  invasion,  and  therefore 
more  ready  than  in  Tudor  times  to  resent  '  over-government '  in  church 
or  state. 

If  there  be  an  exception  to  the  generally  high  level  of  characterisation 
throughout  this  work  it  occurs,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  in  connexion 
with  the  estimates  of  Strafford  and  of  Laud.  The  arrogance,  hot  temper, 
and  rough  manners  of  the  archbishop,  duly  noted,  were,  perhaps,  less 
damaging  to  his  cause  than  his  love  of  interference  in  petty  detail.  As 
to  Sherfield's  case,  most  people  will  probably  hold  that  a  fall  which  caused 
the  culprit  to  lie  '  groaning  for  quarter  of  an  hour '  was  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient punishment.  Laud  shared  Sherfield's  objection  to  the  depicting  of 
God  the  Father  as  ■  divers  forms  of  little  old  men  in  blue  and  red,'  but  he 
pressed  home  the  fine  of  500Z.  because  Sherfield  had  disobeyed  a  bishop. 
One  would  wish  to  see  a  discussion  of  the  general  question  whether 
Laud's  attitude  was  justified  by  the  violence  of  the  puritans,  and  was  a 
case  of  the  offensive  defensive.  Again,  was  not  Strafford  a  '  conservative 
constitutionalist '  rather  than  a  tyrant  ?  As  regards  his  rule  in  Ireland 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  any  Englishman  can  possibly  realise  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  government  so  continuously  afforded 
by  that  country ;  after  the  turmoil  of  the  Elizabethan  rdgime  they  must 
have  been  overwhelming,  especially  when  that  rigime  had  produced  as 
political  factors  men  of  the  type  of  the  earl  of  Cork.  That  there  wTere 
guilty  consciences  is  evident  from  the  reference  to  Strafford's  advent  in 
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the  diary  of  Denny  of  Tralee  :  '  Many  men  fear.'  Is  the  evidence  in  the 
Mountnorres  affair  decisive  enough  to  condemn  Strafford  ? 

The  treatment  of  Irish  affairs  in  general  is  sound  and  impartial.  A 
few  minor  points  call  for  notice.  A  line  on  the  Celtic  system  of  land 
tenure  would  have  rendered  more  clear  the  peculiar  exasperation  caused 
by  the  Ulster  plantation  (p.  251).  The  suddenness  of  the  rising  should 
be  noted,  for  it  furnishes  an  additional  explanation  of  the  outburst  of 
wrath  in  England.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Ulster  rising  was  to  the 
Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century  what  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  to 
his  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  ;  and  the  trouble  lay  nearer  home. 
Lecky  is  of  no  independent  value  as  to  the  number  of  the  victims.  He 
never  consulted  the  original  papers.  The  suggestion  (p.  288)  that  the 
policy  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobility  '  might  not  have  satisfied  all  the  Irish 
catholics '  is  too  mild.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt  the  wild 
mountaineers  of  Ulster  threatened  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale  :  '  Your 
turn  will  come  when  we  have  made  an  end  of  the  "  short  breeches,"  '  as 
they  called  the  later  settlers.  Captain  Vere  Hunt's  remark  at  the 
surrender  of  Waterford  indicates  the  opinion  of  the  royalist  troops  as  to 
Celtic  designs.  On  p.  361  the  garrison  of  Drogheda  is  described  as 
consisting  of  English  as  well  as  of  Irish  troops  ;  but  surely  the  majority 
were  English.  Mr.  Montague  might  have  quoted  Wellington  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  slaughter  at  Drogheda.  As  to  the  state  of  the  country 
(p.  377),  the  rumours,  and  more  than  rumours,  of  l cannibalism,  the 
revival  of  tenure  by  wolves'  heads  in  County  Dublin,  and  the  edict — 
bitterly  resented — which  forbad  the  exiled  gentry  to  take  with  them  their 
wolf-hounds,  are  more  eloquent  than  Petty 's  statistics.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Cromwell's  plan  of  '  transportation  '  was  not  an  original  idea. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  *  sea  belt '  of  settlers  which  was  to  enclose 
the  Connaught  Celts,  nor  of  the  proposed  '  godly  '  colony  from  America. 
The  view  (p.  418)  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Cromwellian  settlement  is 
certainly  sound.  We  may  add  that  many  of  the  catholic  gentry  remained 
on  their  former  estates  as  tenants :  this  was  almost  invariably  the  case 
in  the  '  plantations.'  Many  of  the  rebels  were  of  English  stock ;  e.g. 
Oliver  Stephenson,  of  Dunmoylan,  the  leader  of  the  County  Limerick 
insurgents,  was  the  grandson  of  an  Elizabethan  grantee.  Very  many 
of  the  Cromwellian  settlers  appear  to  have  returned  to  England. 
Nomenclature  forms  but  an  untrustworthy  guide.  Several  of  the  so- 
called  Cromwellian  families  of  Kerry  had  '  settled '  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

As  was  to  be  expected  of  the  author,  the  passages  which  deal  with 
political  and  constitutional  problems  are  excellent.  On  every  occasion  he 
is  at  pains  to  indicate  how  close  was  the  connexion  between  religious  and 
political  movements.  But  on  p.  130  the  reason  assigned  appears  to  be 
insufficient.  Charles  I  is  described  as  the  devoted  adherent  of  one  party ; 
1  hence  in  his  reign  the  religious  controversy  was  inextricably  blended  with 
the  political.'  Was  it  not  rather  that  contemporary  political  principles 
were  largely  based  upon  theological  thought  ?  In  affairs  military  full  use 
has  been  made  of  various  monographs  by  Professor  Firth  and  others. 
Strategic  movements  and  the  importance  of  sea  power  are  duly  em- 
phasised.   The  space  devoted  to  an  account  of  various  minor  actions,  &c, 
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might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  giving  an  idea  of  Cromwell's 
tactics.  In  his  use  of  ground,  and  in  his  recognition  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  English  soldier,  he  was  in  some  sort  a  forerunner  of 
Wellington.  As  a  tactician  he  was  at  least  a  century  in  advance  of  all 
other  soldiers  of  his  own  day.  It  should  be  remarked  that  many  of  the 
•  traders  and  manufacturers '  who  supported  Cromwell  appear  to  have 
come  of  good  fighting  stock.  The  Case  Stated  shows  that  '  apprentice- 
ship '  did  not  abate  '  gentry.'  The  Scottish  prisoners  at  Durham  (p.  371) 
died  of  starvation  quite  as  much  as  of  any  disease.  Kaleigh's  expedition 
to  Guiana  and  his  execution  can  scarcely  be  described  as  '  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  men  '  (p.  79).  Cromwell  had  enjoyed  more  experience  of 
public  affairs  than  is  indicated  by  his  description  (p.  409)  as  one  who 
'  until  the  age  of  forty-three  had  divided  his  serious  thoughts  between 
prayer  meetings  and  cattle  markets.' 

The  '  appendix  on  authorities '  is  on  the  whole  adequate  and  well 
arranged.  In  the  section  (p.  190)  devoted  to  military  matters  one 
would  have  wished  to  see  a  reference  to  Hoenig's  estimate  of  Cromwell 
in  a  work  which  did  much  to  restore  that  leader  to  his  pride  of  place  as 
a  soldier.  The  absence  of  Gardiner's  Cromiuell's  Place  in  History,  the 
most  brilliant  summary  of  the  Protector's  position  and  policy,  is  a  more 
serious  omission.  Professor  Egerton's  Short  History  of  British  Colonial 
Policy  ought  to  be  included  in  the  colonial  section  (p.  492).  The  addition 
to  the  bibliography  of  such  works  as  Dr.  Figgis's  The  Divine  Bight  of 
Kings,  Mr.  Gooch's  English  Democratic  Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  Mr.  Jenks's  Constitutional  Experiments  of  the  Common- 
ivealth  would  prove  of  service  to  the  reading  public.  The  index  is  good, 
but  by  a  curious  oversight  '  Strafford '  does  not  figure  therein  either 
under  his  title  or  under  his  family  name.  The  action  at  Winceby  is 
mentioned  on  p.  290  and  not  on  p.  291.  The  maps  are  clear,  not  too 
crowded  with  names,  and  the  colouring  is  distinctive.  The  book  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  useful  history  of  which  it  forms  part. 

John  Wardell. 

Les  Compagnonnages  d'Arts  et  Metiers  a  Dijon  aux  XVIIe  et  XVIII6 
Siecles.  Par  H.  Hauser,  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres,  avec 
la  collaboration  des  Etudiants  en  Histoire  de  l'Universite  de  Dijon. 
(Paris:  Picard.     1907.) 

This  book  is  an  admirable  result  of  academic  collaboration.  Under  the 
direction  of  their  teacher,  nine  students  of  history  have  examined  the 
municipal  archives  of  Dijon  and  transcribed  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments (which  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  present  volume)  relating  to  the 
organisation  and  activities  of  the  journeymen's  associations  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  civic  authorities  to 
suppress  them.  An  interpretation  of  this  valuable  material  is  supplied 
by  the  professor  in  half-a-dozen  introductory  chapters.  Distinct  evidence 
of  the  compagnonnages  as  fully  organised  bodies  is  first-  found  in  1621, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  only  those  of  the  cord- 
wainers  and  joiners  are  mentioned.  In  1664  the  journeymen  hatters, 
and  in  1670  the  cappers  appear  similarly  organised.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  compagnonnages  of  tailors,  locksmiths, 
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coppersmiths,  and  carpenters.  From  the  first  the  strength  of  these  local 
bodies  appears  to  lie  in  their  connexion  with  an  organisation  of  much 
wider  and  probably  of  national  extent.  Like  the  German  Gesellen  the 
French  compagnons  were  continually  on  the  move,  and  the  vital  function 
of  the  compagnonnage  was  to  bring  them  through  the  medium  of  a 
'  house  of  call '  into  the  proper  professional  relations  with  employers,  or, 
in  case  of  dispute,  to  secure  the  boycott  of  a  town  by  turning  the  stream  of 
tramping  workmen  in  another  direction.  The  French  cabaret  played  the 
same  part  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  German  Schenke  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  the  title  of  pere  or  mere  conferred  on  the 
keeper  of  such  a  house  corresponds  to  the  Krugvater  or  Krugmutter 
of  the  Schenke.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  French  journeyman  organi- 
sation was  the  development  of  the  two  national  factions  of  Devoirants 
and  Gavots,  leading  to  discords  among  the  journeymen  of  a  trade  or 
locality  which,  however,  were  generally  banished  when  the  economic 
interests  of  the  whole  class  were  at  stake. 

The  central  interest  of  the  records  lies  in  the  struggle  between 
masters  and  men  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  contract  of 
labour.  As  a  rule  the  superior  solidarity  of  the  journeymen's  organisa- 
tion seems  to  have  enabled  them  to  retain  this  function  in  their  hands 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  masters,  strengthened  by  confederation  with 
those  of  other  towns,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  official  appointed  by 
themselves.  To  this  result  other  causes  contributed.  The  parlement 
disallowed  the  action  of  the  masters  as  savouring  of  municipal  monopoly, 
and  by  insisting  on  freedom  of  contract  gave  free  play  to  the  powers  of 
collective  bargaining  possessed  by  the  men's  organisation.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  division  of  interests  among  the  masters,  some  of  whom  were 
capitalist  employers  anxious  to  increase  the  labour  supply,  whilst  others 
were  small  working  masters  chiefly  concerned  to  preserve  their  own 
status,  which  was  but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  journeyman.  Indeed 
one  of  the  resources  of  the  journeyman  on  strike  was  to  claim  to  set  up 
as  a  master.  Even  when  the  parlement  came  to  the  aid  of  the  masters 
in  1740,  the  strategical  power  of  their  opponents  was  so  great  as  to 
compel  them  to  renounce  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Most  of  the  elements  in  this  many-sided  situation  were  to  be  found 
in  the  industrial  companies  of  London  during  the  same  period,  but  the 
French  journeymen  still  preserved  one  resource  which  the  workmen  of 
protestant  countries  had  largely  lost — the  support  of  the  church.  Behind 
the  secular  machinery  of  the  compagnonnage  lay  the  religious  bond  of 
the  confrerie,  and  when  the  cabaret  dared  no  longer  shelter  its  meetings 
the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  offered  them  a  safe  resort.  It  is  even 
suggested  that  the  fathers  may  have  provided  the  compagnons  with 
lodging  and  employment.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  religious 
element  supplies  the  original  basis  for  the  compagnonnage.  That  confreries 
of  journeymen  existed  in  the  later  middle  ages  we  know  from  a  number  of 
sources,  and  M.  Hauser  has  himself  given  a  detailed  account  of  a  strike  of 
the  journeymen  printers  of  Paris  in  1539.  The  article  of  the  ordonnance 
of  Villers-Cotterets  prohibiting  confreries  of  craftsmen  seems  to  have 
been  specially  aimed  at  journeymen's  combinations.  Of  the  existence  of 
compagnonnage  in  France  however  M.  Hauser  cannot  find  any  evidence 
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earlier  than  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  assumption  of  previous 
writers  that  it  had  existed  before  the  Reformation  was  extremely  natural. 
The  seventeenth-century  conditions  described  in  M.  Hauser's  documents 
— the  intermunicipal  federations  of  masters  and  journeymen,  the  mix- 
ture of  religious  and  secular  organisation,  the  fundamental  issue  about  the 
setting-on  of  workmen — present  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  the  fifteenth- 
century  conditions  in  the  cities  of  the  Rhine,  as  described  in  Schanz's 
Gesellenverbande.  In  Germany  also  the  journeymen's  organisations 
passed  under  a  cloud  at  the  Reformation,  but  emerged  later  with  little 
substantial  alteration,  and  gave  as  much  trouble  to  the  authorities  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  they  had  done  in  the  sixteenth.  With  all  due  allow- 
ances for  differences  in  political  conditions  it  is  still  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  Dijon  and  Strassburg  to  cast  some  little  light  on  each  other. 
Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  materials  it  affords  for 
the  important  task  of  tracing  the  history  of  working-class  organisation 
through  those  social  and  economic  developments  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  were  common  to  the  catholic  and  protestant  portions  of  western 
Europe.  George  Unwin. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Tories  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  the  Second 
to  the  Death  of  William  the  Third  (1660-1703).  By  C.  B.  Roylance 
Kent,  M.A.     (London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1908.) 

This  is  an  able,  a  fairly  learned,  and  a  readable  book.  But,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  early  history  of  political  parties,  it  is  marred  by  the 
untenable  assumption  that  the  primary  aim  of  the  original  tories  was  to 
support  prerogative.  In  the  author's  own  words  '  the  tory  party  was 
before  everything  a  monarchical  party  '  (p.  338),  and  again  '  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarchy  and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  concentrated 
government  form  the  basic  elements  of  toryism  '  (p.  320).  On  p.  321 
he  declares  that  '  what  the  average  tory  placed  only  second  to  the 
monarchy  was  the  established  church  of  England.'  It  would  require 
far  more  convincing  arguments  than  Mr.  Kent  brings  forward  to  induce 
the  student  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  reject  the  teaching  of  Mr.  S.  R. 
Gardiner.  If  there  is  one  proposition  that  Mr.  Gardiner  conclusively 
established  it  is  that  the  cavalier  party,  the  direct  progenitor  of  the  later 
tories,  was  formed  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Anglican  church,  and 
that  it  only  supported  the  monarchy  because  at  the  time  its  interests 
were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  church.  This  gives  us  the  only  guiding 
clue  amidst  the  mazes  of  political  history  during  the  reigns  of  the 
later  seventeenth  century.  All  the  difficulties  of  Charles  II  and  James  II 
arose  from  the  fact  that  during  their  exile  they  had  lost  sympathy  with 
Anglicanism  and  had  therefore  ceased  to  be  tories,  a  proposition  which, 
from  Mr.  Kent's  point  of  view,  is  absurd.  When  Charles  II  at  last 
learned  the  lesson  that  the  royal  authority  could  only  be  established  by 
a  close  alliance  with  the  partisans  of  ■  church  and  crown '  all  his 
difficulties  vanished.  James  II,  less  keen-sighted  and  more  obstinate, 
refused  to  accept  his  brother's  conclusion,  and  the  tories  were  driven, 
much  against  their  will,  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
and  to  take  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution.  By 
placing  the  crown  before  the  church   in  the  articles  of  the  tory  creed, 
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Mr.  Kent  is  driven  to  strange  inventions  of  nomenclature,  which  are 
both  unnecessary  and  misleading.  He  has  to  create  two  sections  of  the 
tory  party,  one  of  which  advocates  '  the  creation  of  a  Koman  catholic 
England  with  the  aid  of  French  gold'  (p.  211),  and  he  christens  this 
section  the  '  ultra-tories '  (p.  242).  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  men  were 
opposed  to  the  essential  principles  of  toryism,  and  their  rise  to  power 
first  under  Charles  II  and  then  again  under  James  II,  drove  the  real 
tories  into  opposition.  It  was  the  tories  who,  much  to  Mr.  Kent's 
discomfiture,  insisted  upon  the  revocation  of  the  indulgence  of  1672  and 
compelled  the  king  to  break  up  the  Cabal  by  accepting  the  Test  Act. 
Mr.  Kent  seems  to  think  it  surprising  that  Roger  L'Estrange,  whom  he 
rightly  takes  to  be  a  typical  tory,  '  had  the  spirit  to  oppose  James  II' s 
Declaration  of  Indulgence '  (p.  196).  What  he  fails  to  grasp  is  that  he 
would  not  have  been  a  typical  tory  if  he  had  not  opposed  it. 

If  Mr.  Kent's  assumption  were  accepted,  the  whole  history  of  parties 
under  Charles  II  would  become  unintelligible.  From  his  point  of  view 
the  '  court '  party  must  always  be  tory,  and  the  '  country '  party  must 
therefore  be  the  nursery  of  the  later  whigs.  He  admits  that  it  is  odd 
that  the  latter  party  should  have  received  such  a  name,  as  the  country 
gentry  were  the  backbone  of  the  tory  party.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
'  country '  party  consisted  in  its  origin  of  malcontent  tories,  alienated 
by  the  element  of  compromise  in  the  Restoration  settlement,  and  by  the 
growing  influence  in  the  council  of  men  like  Coventry  and  Ashley. 
When  the  Cabal  was  formed,  which  had,  in  its  opposition  to  the  eccle- 
siastical legislation  of  Clarendon  and  Sheldon,  a  far  stronger  element  of 
cohesion  than  Mr.  Kent  will  admit  (p.  213),  the  '  country '  party  became 
wholly  tory,  and  its  two  great  victories  were  the  passing  of  the  second 
Conventicle  Act  in  1670  and  of  the  Test  Act  in  1673.  It  was  the  astute 
guidance  of  Danby  which  gained  over  to  the  court  the  main  element 
of  the  old  '  country '  party,  and  thus  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
opposition,  which  characteristically  was  christened  with  the  old  name, 
but  which  was  really  in  all  essentials  whig  in  its  character.  The  real 
grouping  of  modern  parties  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  the  struggle  over  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  in  which  many  politicians  were  forced  by  selfish  interests 
on  to  the  wrong  side,  but  to  the  debates  on  Danby's  unsuccessful  pro- 
posal of  an  Anglican  test  in  1675. 

By  far  the  weakest  part  of  Mr.  Kent's  book  is  his  analysis  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  He  is  much  better  on  the  period  from  1685  to  1702, 
when  he  cannot  help  admitting  that  toryism  is  consistent  with  opposition 
to  the  monarchy.  But  he  still  clings  to  the  absurdity  of  calling  Sunder- 
land and  the  inner  circle  of  James  II's  popish  advisers  '  ultra-tories  ' 
(p.  325),  even  when  they  had  gone  to  the  length  of  admitting  ultra- 
whigs  to  the  privy  council.  A  study  of  the  despatches  of  foreign  envoys, 
who  habitually  use  tories  and  churchmen,  and  whigs  and  dissenters,  as 
interchangeable  terms,  would  have  helped  to  correct  this  preposterous 
nomenclature.  The  deliberate  attempt  to  read  into  seventeenth-century 
toryism  a  meaning  which  it  cannot  bear  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  Mr.  Kent's  book  has  many  merits.  It  has  brought  together  a 
number  of  interesting  quotations,  though  their  value  is  wofully  diminished 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  the  omission  to  give  a  full  and  accurate 
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reference  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  drawn.  For  instance,  ex- 
tracts from  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Hobbes  give  no  reference  either  to  date  or 
to  page.  Some  of  the  digressions,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  an  excessive 
number,  are  in  themselves  both  acute  and  illuminating.  Also  there  are 
comparatively  few  inaccuracies  of  assertion,  though  there  are  many  of 
interpretation.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  inversion  of  events  to  say  (p.  86) 
that  '  the  first  practical  step  of  the  restored  government  was  to  summon 
the  Convention  parliament.'  R.  Lodge. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  1672  :  a  Study  in  the  Bise  of  Organised 
Dissent.  By  Frank  Bate,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (London:  Archibald 
Constable.  1908.) 
This  work  contains  by  far  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  treatment  which 
has  yet  appeared  of  the  religious  and  political  forces  the  ceaseless  conflict 
of  which,  by  slow  degrees,  led  Charles  II  to  the  issue  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  and  which,  by  a  process  much  more  rapid,  drove 
him,  much  against  his  will,  to  the  withdrawal  first  of  the  Declaration 
itself,  and  finally,  two  years  afterwards,  of  the  licences  which  had  been 
issued  under  it.  The  range  of  literature,  printed  and  written,  which  Mr. 
Bate  has  laid  under  contribution  is  ample.  He  gives  citations  from 
nearly  170  out  of  the  225  distinct  sources  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
bibliography.  Only  the  authorities  cited  are  treated  with  too  equal 
reverence ;  and  the  same  confidence  seems  to  be  expected  in  the  reader, 
as  many  are  cited  without  any  indication  of  their  authorship.  Mr.  Bate 
should  have  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  satirical  ballads  and 
pamphlets,  especially  when  they  are  almost  too  coarse  for  quotation,  often 
give  evidence  rather  of  the  spleen  and  prejudices  of  the  writer  than  of 
the  settled  judgment  of  any  large  portion  of  the  people  or  of  the  real 
quality  and  character  of  the  men  or  movements  he  satirises. 

What  led  to  the  Declaration  is  treated  amply  and  ably  in  the  first  four 
chapters ;  and  most  readers  will  agree  that  the  author  has  established  his 
main  contention  that  it  was  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  Charles's  desire 
to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  in  the  Declaration  of  Breda  which 
led  him  from  time  to  time,  as  successive  penal  statutes  were  wrung  from 
him  by  the  chancellor  and  the  archbishop,  to  promise  indulgence  to  non- 
conformists, and  when  relieved  by  the  financial  proceeds  of  the  Peace  of 
Dover  from  the  pressure  of  parliament  in  1672,  to  exercise  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  declaring  their  complete  suspension.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  clue  to  the  problem  is  that  in  the  struggle  between  episcopalians 
and  nonconformists,  Charles  personally  '  cared  for  none  of  these  things,' 
and  heartily  wished  that  they  would  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  and 
leave  him  quietly  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  made  possible  to  him  only  by 
liberal  parliamentary  supplies.  What  drove  Charles  to  withdraw  the 
Declaration  only  eleven  months  after  its  issue,  breaking  the  broad  seal 
upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  is  treated  with  special  ability  and  fulness  in 
chapter  vi.,  and  the  concluding  chapter,  on  the  actual  withdrawal  of  the 
licences  in  1675,  is  full  of  fresh  evidence  on  the  final  stage  of  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  good-natured  liberal-minded  king  by  a  determined  and  bigoted 
parliament  dominated  by  an  intolerant  episcopate.  The  use  Mr.  Bate 
makes  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  is  most  effective — revealing  a 
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fund  of  information  which  would  evidently  repay  more  thorough  '  working.' 
Indeed,  these  two  last  chapters  are  the  most  successful  piece  of  historical 
treatment  in  the  volume. 

The  central  portion  of  it,  however,  dealing  with  the  Declaration  itself, 
the  exact  shape  the  Indulgence  took,  and  the  reception  it  met  with, 
is  disappointing.  The  obvious  thing  for  any  one  to  do  who  under- 
took this  theme  was  to  go  direct  to  original  sources  and  master  the 
documents  connected  with  it  which  are  preserved  in  the  Record  Office. 
Fortunately,  too,  they  are  so  compactly  arranged  that  they  are  all  con- 
tained in  four  volumes  only  (the  whole  of  three,  viz.  S.  P.  Dom.  Car.  II, 
320  &  321,  and  Entry  Book  No.  38a,  and  part  of  a  fourth,  Entry  Book, 
No.  27).  Yet  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bate  has 
failed  to  do.  We  have  transcripts  of  the  Lancashire  petitions  in  appendix  v., 
quotations  from  three  of  the  State  Papers,  one  in  vol.  320,  and  two  in  321, 
and  allusions  to  two  others.  The  transcripts  are  carefully  done — with 
comparatively  few  errors,  mostly  of  a  trifling  kind  ;  but  in  the  text  the  two 
passages  dealing  with  Blood  and  his  attempt  to  extort  fees  from  applicants 
for  licences  are  treated  as  disconnected,  though  they  are  really  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  interesting  correspondence.  The  transcriber, 
moreover,  gives  his  references  in  a  puzzling  and  misleading  form.  He  cites 
1  pages  '  in  volumes  which  are  not  books  paged  successively  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  collections  in  which  the  numbers  are  affixed  to  each  separate 
paper  or  memorandum ;  and  further,  he  cites  the  numbers  which  are 
written  at  the  foot  of  the  documents,  instead  of  those  at  the  top,  which  are 
the  only  ones  used  in  the  Calendar,  where  the  formula  of  reference  is 
invariably  on  this  pattern — '  S.P.  Dom.  Car.  II,  Vol.  x.,  No.  v.'  His 
ignorance  of  the  old  forms  of  the  letters  '  e '  and  '  s,'  too,  have  led  him 
into  some  serious  mistakes  in  the  names  attached  to  the  petitions,  and  to 
the  error  of  making  the  fee,  which  Blood  names  tentatively  (in  his  naive 
attempt  to  '  bleed '  his  clients),  five  pence  instead  of  five  shillings  (p.  95). 
It  is  this  trust  in  the  Calendar,  too,  rather  than  a  first-hand  analysis 
of  the  original  documents,  which  is  no  doubt  primarily  responsible  lor 
the  defects  which  mar  his  double  list  of  licences  in  appendix  vii. 

If  the  same  labour  had  been  spent  on  the  originals  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  tables  and  precis  contained  in  the  Calendar  the  lists 
would  have  been  more  nearly  what  they  profess  to  be — the  first  complete 
or  full  list  ever  published.  But  this  claim  cannot  be  established  even  for 
the  lists  of  that  county  (Lancashire)  in  which  Mr.  Bate  is  most  interested, 
nor  for  those  of  London,  the  heart  of  the  nonconformist  movement,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  whole  licensing  system.  The  former  is  defective 
by  at  least  fourteen  licences  (one  teacher  and  thirteen  places),  and  the 
latter  by  fifteen  (eight  teachers,  and  seven  places).  Its  principle  of 
classification,  too,  is  somewhat  confusing,  but  a  more  serious  blemish  is 
the  absence  of  the  dates  on  which  the  licences  were  issued,  which 
speak  so  clearly  of  the  eagerness  of  welcome  or  the  cautious  suspicion 
with  which  the  Declaration  was  treated  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
by  the  different  sects,  by  the  different  churches,  and  by  different  individuals. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Bate  taken  any  notice  of  the  persons  who  secured  the 
licences  for  themselves  or  others,  nor  of  the  dates  of  their  application  for 
them,  or  of  their  receipt  of  them  ;  though  when  compared  with  the  dates 
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of  their  issue  these  dates  are  eloquent  either  of  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm or  of  the  indifference  and  indolence  of  the  person  concerned. 
Yet  all  these  points  may  be  culled  from  the  original  documents,  and 
many  of  them  even  from  the  Calendar.  So  much  more  indeed  might 
have  been  gathered  from  a  closer  study  of  the  documents  themselves  that 
it  must  remain  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Bate  did  not  concentrate  his 
energy  upon  this  vital  and  central  matter  instead  of  diffusing  it  over  so 
vast  an  area.  A  list  of  abbreviations  used  in  the  footnotes  with  their 
meanings  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the  use  of  the  references.  And 
why,  we  should  like  to  ask  in  conclusion,  did  Mr.  Bate  choose  for  his  sub- 
title the  description  of  a  thesis,  which  would  undoubtedly  repay  unstinted 
labour  and  research,  but  which  he  does  not  touch  except  in  a  rather  long 
paragraph  in  the  last  page  but  one  ?  G.  Lyon  Turnee. 

Bcmstorffsche  Papiere.     II  Band.      Herausgegeben  von  Aage  Feus. 
(Copenhagen  :  Gyldendalske  Boghandel.     1907.) 

As  the  further  fruit  of  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Bernstorff 
family,  Dr.  Friis  has  issued  a  second  volume  of  their  papers,  which  raises 
the  number  of  documents  already  printed  from  910  to  1548.  This 
volume  comprises  selected  letters  from  and  to  J.  H.  E.  Bernstorff 
between  1732,  when  he  entered  the  Danish  service,  and  his  death  forty 
years  later.  The  great  majority  fall  within  the  latter  half  of  this  period, 
and  are  drawn  from  the  family  archives  at  Wotersen.  In  conformity 
with  his  general  plan,  the  editor  prefers  private  letters  and  papers  to 
public,  and  such  as  throw  light  upon  the  Bernstorffs  and  their  adopted 
country  to  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  wider  society  of  Europe. 
Bernstorff 's  ministerial  correspondence  has  been  edited  in  two  volumes 
by  Vedel  (Copenhagen,  1882),  and  his  letters  to  and  from  his  brother  and 
nephew  during  this  period  fill  Dr.  Friis's  first  volume.  What  is  here  pre- 
sented therefore  is  a  mass  of  letters  exchanged  between  Bernstorff  and  a 
miscellaneous  host  of  correspondents — fifty-nine  in  all.  While  no  single 
figure  appears  who  compensates  for  the  absence  of  that  stalwart  gentleman, 
Andreas  Gottlob  Bernstorff,  we  meet  here  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse-Cassel ; 
Martin  Hiibner,  the  publicist ;  Christian  VII,  to  whom  Bernstorff  sent  a 
valuable  and  vigorous  Apology  in  September  1766  (no.  1449)  ;  Choiseul, 
who  writes  from  Paris  to  Rome  between  the  years  1750  and  1756  with  great 
frequency  and  frankness ;  as  well  as  many  of  Bernstorff's  colleagues — 
mainly  foreigners — in  the  Danish  service,  notably  C.  A.  Berckentin, 
U.  A.  Holstein,  A.  G.  Moltke,  H.  W.  von  Schmettow,  J.  Wasserschlebe, 
and  E.  S.  F.  Reverdil.  It  is  regrettable  that  D.  Reventlow  is  not  among 
the  number.  A  few  letters  are  here  printed  which  passed  between 
Bernstorff  and  persons  of  wider  fame,  such  as  Gellert,  Klopstock, 
Madame  Belle-Isle,  Struensee,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whose  taste  for 
bric-a-brac  Bernstorff  shared,  and  Voltaire,  in  writing  to  whom  he  styles 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  '  the  most  memorable  of  which  history  makes 
mention.'  The  correspondence  with  each  person,  over  whatever  time  it 
extends,  is  printed  consecutively,  with  annotations  of  the  utmost  con- 
ciseness by  the  editor.  Reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  recent  and 
valuable  History  of  Professor  E.  Holm,  who  has  had  access  to  some  of 
Dr.  Friis's  material  from  1766   onwards.      Thus  framed,  the  book  is 
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designed  to  serve  the  historian  rather  than  the  general  reader.  No  labour 
has  been  spared,  however,  to  facilitate  reference,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  use  by  others  of  the  great  mass  of  Bernstorff  manuscripts  which  only 
Dr.  Friis  has  explered.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  reader  who  has 
not  seen  the  documents  to  appreciate  rightly  the  author's  judgment  in 
making  his  selection.  A  foreigner  may  perhaps  regret  that  the  grievances 
of  Count  Frederick  Danneskiold  Samsoe  find  such  free  ventilation  here, 
while  the  report  of  Diede  zum  Fiirstenstein  on  the  state  of  Prussia  and 
the  relation  of  the  king  to  his  troops  is  suppressed.  A  few  letters,  too, 
relate  entirely  to  persons  whose  identity,  or  events  whose  history,  can  no 
longer  be  ascertained,  while  some  contain  little  save  wearisome  compli- 
ments. We  have  fully  700  pages  however,  for  each  of  which  some  student 
will  probably  be  grateful,  while  many  of  them  possess  obvious  and  general 
historical  value.  Their  publication  unquestionably  advances  the  bio- 
graphical history  of  Denmark  and  Holstein,  while  it  contributes  some- 
thing appreciable  to  the  history  of  politics  and  culture  in  Denmark  and 
in  Europe. 

The  effect  of  the  letters  is  usually  to  confirm  and  enrich  conclusions 
previously  reached.     Bernstorff  appears  with  enhanced  vividness  as  '  the 
best  being  in  the  world ' — the   statesman   almost   without   enemies — 
suffering  fools  cheerfully,  and  winning  friends  who  give  proof  of  their 
unabated  zeal  and  affection  after  his  fall  from  power  in  1770.   The  many- 
faceted  mirror  which  their  letters  hold  up  to  Denmark  under  the  usurper 
Struensee  serves  posterity  well.     The  amiable  pedantry  which  was  the 
weakness  of  'Denmark's  oracle,   the   consolation   and   hope  of  all  the 
righteous  in  Denmark,'  finds  copious  illustration  in  his  naive  ratiocina- 
tions on  marriage,  to  which   'after  a   thousand   deliberations    and   a 
thousand  struggles  '  he  committed  himself  in  1751.     '  Our  first  fathers,' 
he  writes,  '  never  cut  a  better  figure  than  at  the  head  of  their  tribes ; 
to-day  ...  a  man  is  almost  embarrassed  by  his  own  person ;  to  attach 
any  one  else  to  him  drives  him  to  despair.'    His  efforts  to  compliment  in 
the  French  manner,  sometimes  laborious,  as  when  he  wrote  two  drafts  of 
a  letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  often  successful,  do  not  disguise 
the  large  humanity  and  real  kindness  which  endeared  him  to  the  Ger- 
mans, French,  and  Danes.     The   general  impression   of   contemporary 
Denmark  which  these  letters  leave  is  that  of  a  petty  state,  somewhat 
destitute  of  native  talent  in  any  form,  with  a  defective  army,  a  bigoted 
clergy,  a  clumsy  government,  and  social  institutions  which  greatly  needed 
reform,  but,  in  spite  of  unfettered  autocracy,  with   nothing  resembling 
tyranny.     Among  particular  topics  upon  which  new  light  is  thrown  may 
be  mentioned  the  state  of  Bornholm  (no.  988),  the  relations  between 
Struensee  and  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  (no.  973),  and  the  question  of  the 
sanity  of  Christian  VII.     Making  all  the  deductions  rendered  necessary 
by  the  loyalty  and  caution  of  his  servants,  we  should  be  almost  warranted 
in  concluding  from  their  correspondence  with  one  another  that  down  to 
the  year  1771  the  king  was  regarded  as  no  more  than  captious,  impres- 
sionable, eccentric,  and  in  uncertain  health. 

From  among  the  many  interesting  accounts  of  men  and  countries 
which  are  here  recorded  two  may  be  selected  for  mention.  In  July 
1763  Diede  zum  Fiirstenstein,  the  Danish  ambassador  at  Berlin,  warns 
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Bernstorff  against  the  rumour  that  his  enemy  Frederick  the  Great  was 
sinking  into  decay. 

His  memory  is  still  in  full  vigour,  .  .  .  and  he  still  possesses  the  art  of 
winning  hearts  which  #it  is  to  his  interest  to  attach  to  himself.  ...  He 
undergoes  the  same  exertions  as  of  old,  and  journeys  after  a  fashion  which  kills 
those  who  are  obliged  to  accompany  him.  .  .  .  He  becomes  daily  more  difficult 
and  more  vehement,  and  his  taste  for  saving  grows  to  the  extreme.  His 
present  in  a  household  where  he  had  stayed  was  ten  dollars  of  bad  money. 

Hiibner,  writing  from  London  in  1754,  extols  English  freedom,  which 

if  it  is  the  cause  of  innumerable  writings  against  religion,  is  also  the  source  of 
many  solid  refutations,  and  of  the  modesty  of  the  clergy — so  proud  a  race  in 
every  other  country  where  they  have  the  privilege  of  non  contradicendo.  .  .  . 
Natural  history  and  experimental  science  compose  almost  alone  the  delights  of 
the  English.  ...  In  the  other  branches  of  learning  England  produces  only  a 
few  savants  known  as  such.  .  .  .  The  English  universities  are  choked  with 
pedantry,  but  with  pedantry  richly  robed,  since  these  bodies  have  wealth  enough 
to  make  ignorance  itself  resplendent.  In  Germany  more  is  done  at  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  the  cost.  .  .  .  England  has  perhaps  never  been  richer  and 
more  flourishing,  for  although  some  branches  of  her  commerce  decay,  there 
are  always  others  which  are  born  anew  and  replace  those  which  are  worn  out 
...  As  long  as  she  keeps  her  colonies  in  America,  a  country  like  England  will 
never  lack  commercial  resources  ;  and  how  can  she  be  despoiled  of  this  support 
of  her  greatness  while  she  maintains  so  redoubtable  a  fleet  ? 

W.  F.  Reddaway. 

Anecdotes  Curieuses  de  la  Cour  de  France  sous  le  Begne  de  Louis  XV. 
Par  Francois- Vincent  Toussaint.  Texte  original  publie  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  avec  une  Notice  sur  Toussaint  et  des  Annotations.  Par 
Paul  Fould.     Troisieme  edition.     (Paris :  Plon.     1908.) 

There  is  little  that  is  anecdotic  and  less  that  is  curious  in  this  volume. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  well-known  work,  the  Memoires  secrets  pour  servir  a  VHis- 
toire  de  Perse,  with  the  real  names,  usually  given  in  a  key,  substituted  for 
the  orientalised  disguises,  with  another  title,  and  with,  what  is  more 
important,  another  attribution.  These  Memoirs  appeared  first  at  the 
Hague  in  1745,  and  soon  created  a  sensation.  They  have  been  attributed 
to  divers  authors  and  authoresses,  but,  until  the  publication  of  M.  Fould's 
text,  Antoine  Pecquet  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  field.  Of  him  more 
will  be  said  hereafter.  The  book  has  now  been  positively  ascribed  by 
M.  Fould  to  Toussaint,  and  it  will  be  found  catalogued  under  his  name 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  evidence  for 
this  revolution  of  opinion  is  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Anecdotes,  now 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  was  ascribed  in  a  sale  catalogue  of 
ler  Pluviose,  An  9,  to  Toussaint,  auteur  du  livre  intitule  '  Les  Mozurs? 
The  editor  adds,  L' identification  est  done  absolument  certaine.  But 
so  far  this  seems  no  more  than  a  presumption  in  addition  to  previous 
guesses.  M.  Fould  adds  that  the  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  Toussaint's 
original,  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  this  :  the  only  fixed  date  is  that  of  the 
sale  catalogue.  It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  Bibliotheque  de 
1' Arsenal  has  recently  acquired  a  manuscript  with  the  title  Anecdotes  trCs 
curieuses  de  la  Cour  de  France  par  M.  Panage.  Now,  '  Panage  '  was  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Toussaint  when  he  wrote  Les  Mceurs.    This  is  a  curious 
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coincidence,  and  the  history  of  the  two  manuscripts  deserves  further  com- 
parison. In  neither  case  so  far  is  any  date  assigned  to  the  original 
attributions  of  the  authorship  to  Toussaint.  Les  Mceurs  was  published 
in  1748,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  M&moires  secrets.  M. 
Fould  dwells  on  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  two  works,  but,  strangely 
enough,  this  never  occurred  to  contemporaries,  who  wasted  much  time  over 
the  anonymity  of  the  one  and  the  pseudonymity  of  the  other.  It  is  true 
that  both  works  contained  outline  character  sketches,  but  M.  Fould  admits 
that  this  was  a  fashion  of  the  day.  It  is  also  true  that  the  M&moires  are 
professedly  a  translation  from  the  English,  and  that  Toussaint  did 
actually,  some  years  later,  translate,  or  profess  to  translate,  English  novels. 
This  pretence  again  was  a  common  literary  trick,  while  Montesquieu's 
Lettres  Persanes  had  popularised  the  oriental  disguise.  On  the  other 
hand,  internal  evidence  presents  grave  objections  to  the  likelihood  of 
Toussaint's  authorship. 

A  careful  reader  will  find  that  the  Memoires  consist  of  three  very  dis- 
tinct parts,  although  only  a  paragraph  divides  them.  The  earlier  portion 
contains  a  gossipy,  somewhat  scandalous  sketch  of  the  regency  and 
Bourbon's  ministry.  Eeferences  to  public  events  are  slight,  but  there 
are  neatly  drawn  characters,  in  the  fashion  of  the  age,  of  all  the  leaders 
of  society.  Then  follows  a  serious  and  scathing  criticism  of  Fleury's 
government,  together  with  an  audacious  picture  of  the  king's  private 
life.  The  criticism  is  in  a  great  measure  directed  to  the  glorification  of 
Chauvelin  at  the  expense  of  Fleury.  Portraits  still  abound,  but  those  of 
ministers,  important  and  unimportant,  become  more  frequent.  Foreign 
politics  begin  to  play  a  part :  there  is  a  digression  of  some  pages  on  the 
abdication  of  Vittorio  Amedec  II  in  1730.  The  third  part,  very  distinct 
in  character,  is  a  full  and  useful  chronological  account  of  the  action  of 
France  during  the  wars  of  Polish  and  Austrian  succession  down  to  the 
end  of  1744.  This  part  shows  a  competent  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
springs  of  French  policy  but  of  that  of  foreign  courts.  There  is  little 
that  could  offend,  except  that  Chauvelin's  disgrace  and  Fleury's  death 
again  give  opportunities  for  a  comparison  of  the  two  statesmen,  much  to 
Fleury's  disadvantage,  while  contempt  is  poured  upon  Chauvelin's  suc- 
cessor, Amelot.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  writer  takes  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  character  and  fortunes  of  ministers,  and  even  of  their 
clerks.  Thus  in  1728  he  attributes  such  little  success  as  Bauyn  d'Anger- 
villiers  enjoyed  at  the  war  office  to  the  excellent  permanent  staff  of  the 
department.  Even  before  this,  under  the  year  1726,  a  page  is  devoted  to 
the  fall  of  Dodun,  under-minister  of  finance,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few 
political  digressions  in  that  portion  of  the  volume.  Immediately  after 
the  description  of  Chauvelin's  disgrace  occurs  a  panegyric  of  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  foreign  office,  and  a  complaint  that  Amelot's  jealousy 
caused  the  arrest  of  one  of  its  members.  The  name  is  not  given,  but  the 
reference  is  to  Chauvelin's  chief  clerk,  Antoine  Pecquet. 

The  claims  of  the  two  alleged  authors  of  the  Memoires  may  now  be 
considered.  Toussaint  was  born  at  the  close  of  1715.  His  parents 
were  poor  and  very  retiring.  He  was  for  a  short  period  in  1742  an 
avocat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  but  he  never  held  any  public  office. 
Leaving  the  bar  he  worked  with  Diderot  over  the  French  translation  of 
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Dr.  James's  Medical  Dictionary,  until  its  publication  from  1746  to  1748. 
From  this  time  to  his  death  in  1772  he  was  a  prolific  writer.  He  left 
France  for  Belgium  soon  after  publishing  the  Mceurs,  and  migrated  to 
Berlin  in  1764.  He  never  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  Memoires, 
and  was  never  suspected.  His  works  from  first  to  last  were  literary  and 
philosophical,  never  historical. 

Antoine  Pecquet  was  born  in  1704,  and  was  thus  more  than  eleven 
years  older  than  Toussaint.  He  belonged  to  a  good  bourgeois  family 
ennobled  by  Louis  XIV,  was  from  his  youth  engaged  in  the  public  service, 
receiving  early  promotion  to  the  important  post  of  chief  clerk  in  the 
foreign  office,  over  which  Chauvelin  presided.  In  1740,  shortly  after 
Chauvelin's  fall,  Pecquet  was  arrested  by  Amelot's  orders  and  imprisoned 
at  Vincennes.  He  himself  ascribed  this  to  a  belief  that  he  was  still  in 
communication  with  the  disgraced  minister,  and  this  belief  is  repeated 
in  the  Memoires.  Fleury  assured  him  that  this  was  not  the  reason.  The 
archives  of  the  Bastille  show  that  he  was  arrested  for  having  composed 
two  manuscripts  entitled  Anecdotes  de  la  Begence  de  S.A.B.  Monseigneur 
le  due  d' Orleans  and  Reflexions  sur  le  gouvernement  addresse(es)  au  Boi 
en  1732.  When  the  Memoires  were  published  at  the  Hague  in  1745 
suspicion  fell  upon  Pecquet,  who  was  now  living  in  retirement.  Maurepas 
wrote  to  the  king  on  21  June  1745 — 

On  pourrait  soupconner  qu'il  (the  unknown  author)  est  dans  les  bureaux, 
parce  qu'il  dit  autant  de  bien  des  commis  que  de  mal  des  ministres.  Peut-etre 
serait-ce  un  fruit  du  commis  de  Pecquet  a  Vincennes,  mais  je  n'oserais 
l'assurer. 

No  arrest  followed  ;  much  water  had  flowed  under  the  Pont  Neuf  since 
Fleury's  death,  and  the  ministers  were  not  concerned  to  defend  his 
memory. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  manuscripts  for  which  Pecquet  was 
arrested  in  1740  correspond  in  subject  matter  to  the  two  first  portions  of 
the  Memoires,  whereas  the  third  and  most  substantial  portion  begins 
with  the  death  of  Augustus  II  of  Poland,  the  date  at  which  they  cease. 
Such  credit  as  France  gained  in  the  war  of  Polish  succession,  and 
especially  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine,  is  ascribed  in  the  Memoires  to 
Pecquet's  chief,  Chauvelin.  In  this  connexion  may  be  noticed  the 
curious  fact  that  M.  Fould's  text  contains  a  loyal  protest  from  the  people 
of  Lorraine  addressed  to  their  duke.  This  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
previous  editions,  and  M.  Fould  believes  it  to  be  hitherto  unprinted. 
Pecquet  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  know  of  such  a  document  and  to 
appreciate  its  interest ;  whereas,  writing  from  the  French  foreign  office 
point  of  view,  it  would  not  be  to  his  advantage  to  print  it,  and  hence  a 
good  reason  for  its  omission.  Toussaint  had  no  such  opportunity  for 
seeing  it  and  no  such  reason  for  abstaining  from  printing  it.  Not  only 
the  difference  of  profession  but  that  of  age  is  worth  considering.  Among 
the  character  sketches  in  the  first  section  of  the  Memoires  M.  Fould 
rightly  selects  a  striking  picture  of  Madame  de  Prie,  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon's fascinating  mistress.  Her  disgrace,  immediately  followed  by  her 
death,  took  place  in  1726,  when  Toussaint,  son  of  humble  and  retiring 
parents,  was  ten  years  old,  and  Pecquet  was  a  well-placed  young  man  of 
the  appreciative  age  of  twenty-two.     It  is  improbable  that  the  fall  of  the 
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insignificant  Dodun  in  the  self-same  year  should  have  impressed  itself  on 
the  mind  of  Toussaint  when  he  was  ten,  or  that  of  Bauyn  d'Angervilliers 
when  he  was  twelve,  especially  as  both  were  dead  before  he  came  of  age. 
On  the  other  hand  they  might  well  be  of  interest  to  the  rising  young 
civil  servant.  Again,  why  should  Toussaint  have  regarded  with  such 
lively  indignation  the  fall  of  a  foreign  office  clerk  in  1740,  and  if  he 
did  so  regard  it  why  did  he,  on  this  occasion  only,  suppress  the  name  ? 
If  Pecquet  was  at  once  victim  and  author  the  indignation  and  the  suppres- 
sion are  equally  natural.  Taking  the  work  as  a  whole  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  Toussaint,  with  no  special  facilities,  should  have  set  himself 
to  write  a  substantial  anonymous  book  on  political  history  when  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  earning  a  bare  livelihood  by  translating  articles  from 
the  Medical  Dictionary,  published  in  English  in  1743.  One  other  point, 
perhaps  a  very  small  one,  may  be  made  in  Pecquet' s  favour.  Among  his 
writings  is  one  entitled  Esprit  des  Maximes  politiques,  professedly  a 
continuation  of  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  Lois.  Now  many  of  the  oriental 
pseudonymes  in  the  Memoires  are  directly  copied  from  Montesquieu's 
Lettres  Persanes. 

While  fully  admitting  the  interest  of  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
manuscripts  bearing  Toussaint's  name  we  think  it  necessary,  in  the  face 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  internal  evidence,  to  suspend  judgment  until 
more  is  known  of  the  origin  of  these  documents.  If  it  were  only  possible 
to  imagine  a  connexion  between  the  retired  civil  servant  and  the  young 
literary  hack  the  problem  might  be  solved.  E.  Armstrong. 

Beformversuche  wid  Sturz  des  Absolutism/us  in  Frankreich  (1744-1788). 
Von  Hans  Glagau.     (Miinchen  :  Oldenbourg.     1908.) 

Professor  Glagau  has  made  use  of  unpublished  materials  in  the  archives 
of  Paris  and  Vienna  to  produce  an  instructive  study  of  some  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  may  well  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  Dr.  A.  Wahl's  book  on  the  same  subject.  These  writers 
supplement  and  correct  each  other,  but  when  they  differ  on  some  definite 
issue  Professor  Glagau  will  be  found  the  safer  guide,  for  a  critical  use 
of  his  authorities  is  not  among  Dr.  Wahl's  most  conspicuous  merits. 
Professor  Glagau  sketches  the  reforms  projected  and  urged  by  Quesnai 
and  his  followers  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  dates  given  on  his  title-page,  he  says  little  of  the  attempts  to  apply 
them  in  practice  made  by  enlightened  officials  before  the  administration 
of  Turgot.  Most  of  these  attempts,  it  is  true,  failed,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  parliaments,  but  their  importance  is  as  much  minimised 
by  Professor  Glagau  as  it  perhaps  is  exaggerated  by  Dr.  WTahl.  From 
the  time  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  it  began  to 
be  perceived  that  everything  in  the  condition  of  the  French  monarchy 
was  not  sound,  reformers  were  divided  into  two  parties — those  who, 
like  Fenelon  and  his  friends,  wished  to  remodel  and  strengthen  the 
old  feudal  constitution  and  those  who,  like  Vauban,  placed  their  hope 
in  the  abolition  of  privilege  and  the  establishment  of  a  strongly  organised 
and  beneficent  despotism.  Montesquieu,  the  admirer  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  Argenson,  the  advocate  of  democratic  despotism,  were,  as 
Ranke  points  out,  typical  instances  of  these  schools  in  the  middle  of  the 
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eighteenth  century.  The  ideal  of  the  physiocrats,  as  of  Argenson,  was  a 
monarchy  unimpeded  by  the  rights  of  classes  and  corporations,  or  the 
privileges  of  individuals,  ruling  for  their  good  citizens  who  enjoyed  equal 
social  and  economic  opportunities. 

The  physiocrats  inspired  whatever  reforms  were  attempted  under 
Louis  XV,  and  imagined  that  the  complete  realisation  of  their  hopes  was 
at  hand,  when  Turgot,  one  of  their  sect,  was  placed  in  authority.  Had 
that  great  statesman  been  able  to  carry  out  the  measures  he  planned  it 
would  but  have  been  the  logical  development  of  the  work  of  Richelieu, 
the  continuation  of  the  constant  advance  towards  unity  and  centralisation 
which  had  marked  the  evolution  of  the  French  state.  Professor  Glagau 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  causes  of  Turgot's  failure  and  of  the  part 
played  by  the  queen,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  found  much 
in  the  unprinted  letters  of  Mercy  and  Kaunitz  which  cannot  be  gathered 
from  the  despatches  to  Maria  Theresa,  published  by  the  Ritter  von 
Arneth.  He  is  probably  right  in  believing  that  Turgot's  opposition  to 
the  help  given  to  the  revolted  English  colonies  finally  determined 
Louis  XVI  to  withdraw  his  support  from  his  minister.  He  does  not 
think  that  Turgot  tried  to  do  too  much  at  once  ;  he  rather  represents  him 
as  moderate  in  pressing  his  reforms,  as  almost  an  opportunist.  Yet  at  the 
time  the  minister's  friends  thought  otherwise.  In  Professor  Glagau's 
opinion  his  most  fatal  mistake  was  that  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
bad  impression  made  on  the  king  by  Maurepas's  behaviour  at  the  time  of 
the  corn  riots  to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  the  premier.  This,  he 
says,  was  the  crisis  of  Turgot's  fate,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
if  he  had  made  the  attempt  he  could  have  prevailed  in  the  teeth  of  the 
opposition  of  the  whole  court  and  of  the  constant  dread  of  Louis  XVI 
lest  he  should  appear  to  be  led  by  any  one  adviser. 

Not  only  those  who  were  opposed  to  all  reforms,  but  reformers  of  the 
school  of  Montesquieu,  the  admirers  of  the  English  constitution,  were 
pleased  by  the  fall  of  the  physiocrat.  Among  these  was  Necker.  His 
reforms  were  on  other  lines  than  those  of  Turgot.  The  '  municipalities  ' 
of  the  latter  were  to  be  mere  consultative  bodies  strictly  subordinate  to 
the  bureaucracy ;  but  if  Necker's  system  of  provincial  assemblies,  with 
their  standing  committees,  had  been  fully  carried  out  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  authority  of  the  intendants.  He  moreover  recognised 
the  old  division  into  estates,  which  T argot  ignored.  His  ideal  was  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  This,  we  may  add,  the  cahiers  show  to  have  been 
at  that  time  the  ideal  of  the  majority  of  those  who  troubled  themselves 
about  such  matters  ;  and  it  was  also  that,  Professor  Glagau  insists,  of  the 
Assembly  of  Notables.  Hence  the  unpopularity  of  Calonne's  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  reform  and  the  resistance  to  it.  It  was  du  Turgot  and 
not  du  Necker.  Even  if  Calonne  had  not  been  fatally  handicapped  by 
his  character  and  his  antecedents,  even  if  his  opponents  had  not  been 
misled  by  Necker's  lying  Gompte  Bendu,  which  Professor  Glagau  too 
charitably  supposes  may  have  deceived  even  the  author's  self,  they  would 
not  have  accepted  measures  which  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  monarchy  and  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  centralised  bureaucracy. 
This  was  shown  by  the  violent  opposition  to  Lomenie  de  Brienne — 
omnium  consensu  capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset — as  soon  as  it  was  seen 
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that  he  too  adopted  the  plans  of  Turgot  and  Calonne  instead  of  reforms 
in  the  direction  of  a  limited  monarchy.  It  was  believed  that  the  evils 
under  which  the  kingdom  was  suffering  were  caused  by  despotism,  by  the 
unlimited  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  crown.  All  except  a  diminishing 
number  of  physiocrats  wished  for  representative  government.  The 
question  whether  the  privileged  orders,  as  in  feudal  times,  or  the  third 
estate  should  predominate  in  that  government  had  not  as  yet  arisen. 

P.   F.  Willekt. 

Thomas  Pownall,  M.P.,  F.B.S.    By  C.  A.  W.  Pownall. 
(London  :  Henry  Stevens.     1908.) 

The  author  of  this  work  has  a  triple  aim — to  write  the  life  of  a  well- 
known  figure  in  British  colonial  history,  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  tariff  reform  by  an 
elaborate  comparison  between  the  imperial  situation  now  and  in  the  days 
of  George  III,  a  comparison  with  which  we  are  here  not  called  upon  to 
deal. 

In  writing  the  life  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Pownall  has  done  a  real  service. 
From  his  appointment,  in  1753,  as  secretary  to  Sir  Danvers  Osborne, 
the  governor  of  New  York,  till  his  retirement  from  parliament  in  1780, 
Thomas  Pownall,  though  never  quite  in  the  front  rank,  was  an  interesting 
and  important  personage.  As  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1757  to 
1760,  he  was  the  only  governor  in  the  history  of  that  turbulent  colony  who 
succeeded  in  being  acceptable  both  to  his  subjects  and  to  his  superiors  at 
home.  Pitt  frequently  consulted  him,  and  Pownall' s  views  were  so  sound 
that  his  biographer  may  be  pardoned  the  slightly  exaggerated  share  which 
he  attributes  to  his  hero  in  the  plan  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
In  parliament  Pownall  was  something  of  a  failure,  and  his  knowledge 
did  not  always  ensure  him  an  attentive  hearing.  Had  he  had  the  gift  of 
eloquence  he  might  have  played  a  great  part,  for,  like  Chatham,  he  aimed 
at  finding  a  middle  way  between  the  high  toryism  of  the  king  and  the 
'  little  Englandism  '  of  the  extreme  whigs,  and  might  have  been  for 
Chatham  a  better  mouthpiece  in  the  house  of  commons  than  Beckford. 
As  governor  '  what  he  attached  .  .  .  importance  to  was  the  charter,  the 
bed-rock,  and  the  binding  obligation,  a  contract  between  crown  and 
colony,  which  both  sides  to  the  bargain  made  by  it  were  bound  to  observe 
for  their  mutual  advantage  '  (p.  99).  When  the  quarrel  became  acute  he 
was  equally  opposed  to  colonial  extremists  like  Otis,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  demagogue,  and  to  the  tory  upholders  of  the  prerogative.  Thus  he 
was  never  a  party  man,  and  when  on  20  February  1775  Lord  North  brought 
forward  his  resolutions  in  favour  of  conciliation,  Pownall  rose  to  support 
him  so  promptly  that  it  is  probable  he  had  been  already  sounded  by 
North.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  stood  by  the  government ; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  his  life-long  friend  Franklin  from  using  him  as 
an  intermediary  in  his  attempted  negotiations  in  1777.  From  1780  till 
his  death  in  1805,  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  on  political  and  anti- 
quarian subjects,  and  made  some  remarkable  predictions  as  to  the  course 
of  political  and  economic  life  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  Pownall  further  claims  for  his  kinsman  the  authorship  of  the 
etters  of  Junius.     Admitting  fully  with  Twistleton  and   Chabot  that 
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Sir  Philip  Francis  held  the  pen,  he  brings  forward  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  was  but  the  amanuensis  of  Pownall.     He  certainly  makes 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  Francis  was  Junius,  and  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  his  own  claim  is  very  strong.     From  1769  to  1774  Pownall  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston.     Several  of  these 
letters,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  written  by  amanuenses,  and 
two  of  them,  written  during  the  period  of  the  activity  of  Junius,  and  repro- 
duced by  the  biographer,  are  in  a  hand  extremely  like  that  of  Philip 
Francis.     Shortly  before  his  death  in  1805,  Lord  Lansdowne  said  : — '  The 
grounds   of  secrecy  are  now  so  far  removed  by  death   and  change  of 
circumstances  that  it  is  unnecessary  the  author  of  Junius  should  much 
longer  be  unknown.  ...     I   knew  Junius  and  I  knew  all  about  the 
writing  and  production  of  those  letters.  .  .  .     I'll  tell  you  this  for  your 
guide  generally :  Junius  has  never  yet  been  publicly  named.     None  of 
the  parties  ever  guessed  at  as  Junius  was  the  true  Junius.     Nobody  has 
ever  suspected  him.'     It  is   at  least  striking  that  Thomas  Pownall  had 
died    two  months    before   Lord  Lansdowne   spoke.      Speaking   of    the 
brothers  Townshend,  George  and  Charles,  Junius  said : — '  I  am  not  a 
stranger  to  this  par  nobile  fratrum.     I  have  served  under  the  one  and 
have  been  forty  times  promised  to  be  served   by  the  other.'     In  1761, 
in  Germany,  George  Townshend  had  been  a  general  and  Pownall  a  colonel 
in  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand.     He  had  been  under  Charles  when  the 
latter  was  secretary  at  war,  and  was  in  contact  with  him  in  the  house. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  letters  attributed  by  Woodfall  to  Junius,  is 
one  of  23  April  1768  signed  'Bifrons,'  in  which  he  speaks  of  having 
seen  some  Jesuit  books  burned   at  Paris.     Mr.   Charles   Pownall   has 
identified  the  date  of  this  as  7  August  1761.     At  this  time  the  only 
Englishmen  in  Paris  were  those  on  the  staff  of  Hans  Stanley.     Pownall 
was  at  the  time  in  consultation  with  Pitt ;  at  the  end  of  September  1761 
he  was  in  Germany  on  the  commissariat ;  in  view  of  his  American  expe- 
rience and  the  long  wrangle  at  Paris  as  to  the  boundary  of  Canada,  it  is 
probable  that  Pitt  may  have  sent  him  to  Paris  on  his  way  to  Germany. 

In  reply  to  these  and  many  other  reasons,  the  chief  argument  is  one 
of  style.  In  1768  Pownall  published  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Colonies.  Its  style  is  cumbrous  and  involved,  with  nothing 
in  common  with  the  cold,  cobra-like  brilliance  of  Junius.  Mr.  Pownall 
says  that  special  attention  was  given  to  polishing  the  letters.  This  is 
indeed  obvious ;  but  greater  attention  cannot  have  been  given  to  letters 
which  must  in  many  cases  have  been  written  in  a  few  days  than  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  a  work  of  which  each  edition  had  been  carefully 
revised  by  the  author,  and  of  which  he  was  obviously  not  a  little  proud. 
Mr.  Pownall  has,  however,  made  two  minor  discoveries  of  interest, 
which  certainly  weaken  the  argument  against  him  drawn  from  style. 
In  1775  Lord  Chatham  received  a  well- written  anonymous  letter 
(Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  414-419),  urging  him  to  undertake 
the  task  of  mediator  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  Mr.  Pownall 
has  examined  the  original,  has  laid  it  beside  the  letters  written  by 
Pownall  to  Pitt  fifteen  years  before,  and  declares  with  confidence  that 
the  writing  is  identical.  The  claim  is  also  plausible  on  internal  grounds. 
In  the  autumn  of  1760  a  letter  fiercely  denouncing  George  Townshend 
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for  his  conduct  at  Quebec  was  published  under  the  title  '  A  letter  to  an 
Honourable  Brigadier-General,  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  Canada.'  In  1841  internal  evidence  led  Mr.  W.  N.  Simons,  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  attribute  it  to  Junius.  Mr.  Pownall  gives  very 
plausible  reasons  for  attributing  it  to  his  kinsman.  Here  then  are 
letters,  one  certainly  and  the  other  probably,  written  by  Pownall,  which 
if  not  equal  in  style  to  the  famous  '  Address  to  the  King,'  are  at  least 
comparable  with  it.  One  might  add  in  support  of  Mr.  Pownall  that  it  is 
at  least  possible  that  the  same  man  might  be  laboured  and  involved 
while  striving  to  reason  out  a  great  political  theory,  and  at  home  on 
the  lower  ground  of  personal  invective.  Mr.  Pownall  has  written  the 
life  of  an  interesting  and  important  figure,  and  has  given  a  new  impetus 
to  an  old  controversy.  We  will  not  say  that  he  has  solved  the  conundrum ; 
but  he  has  at  least  put  forward  claims  which  it  is  impossible  to  disregard. 

W.  L.  Geant. 

Ewald  Friedrich,  Graf  von  Hertzberg. 
Von  Professor  Dr.  Andreas  Theodor  Preuss.     (Berlin  :  Voss.     1909.) 

Professor  Preuss' s  biography  of  Hertzberg  is  written  on  a  scale 
which  one  would  like  to  see  more  frequently  adopted  in  works  of  the 
kind,  whose  object  is  to  furnish  an  estimate  at  once  lucid  and  just  of  an 
eminent  man,  without  either  exaggerating  or  underrating  his  historical 
significance,  as  may  have  been  done  by  contemporary  or  later  writers. 
Hertzberg,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  himself  one  of  those  who  indeed 
rightly  valued  his  political  insight  and  foresight  (and  the  latter  power 
was  quite  as  remarkable  in  him  as  the  former — witness,  for  instance,  his 
prediction  of  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  Eeichenbach,  in  which  he  had 
unwittingly  acquiesced),  but  who  blundered  in  regarding  himself  as  indis- 
pensable. Mirabeau,  on  the  other  hand,  set  down  Hertzberg  as  an  official 
who,  even  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  II,  then  near  at  hand,  was 
practically  certain  to  be  nothing  more  than  un  premier  commis.  It  was 
afterwards  a  cherished  plan  of  the  failed  minister  to  write  a  political 
history  of  his  first  master,  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  he  would  at 
least  have  striven  to  make  clear  how  much  of  the  management  belonged 
to  the  clerk ;  but  this  satisfaction  was  denied  him  by  the  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  his  free  use  of  the  royal  archives  on  the  part  of  the 
nephew,  who  had  allowed  access  to  the  literary  remains  of  his  uncle 
to  Wollner,  the  author  of  the  Religionsedict.  Hertzberg,  had  he  carried 
out  his  scheme,  might  have  told  of  a  great  deal  more  besides  the  services 
which  his  learned  memory  and  ready  pen  rendered  to  the  political 
designs  of  the  great  king ;  he  might  also  have  shown  how  widely  they 
differed  on  occasion — at  one  time  because,  as  in  the  peace  of  Teschen, 
Frederick  had  proved  too  yielding  to  Austria ;  at  another,  because,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Filrstenbund,  the  king  had  hurried  a  course  of  action  for 
which  the  minister  had  for  some  time  been  planning  what  in  his  judgment 
was  a  more  excellent  way.  Under  Frederick  William  II  it  seemed  at  first 
as  if  Hertzberg's  statesmanship  were  destined  to  secure  to  the  monarchy 
a  controlling  influence  in  European  politics,  such  as  even  Frederick  the 
Great  had  not  possessed  in  the  period  after  Hubertusburg ;  and  with 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Prussian  intervention  in  Holland  the 
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minister's  ascendency  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  definitely  established.  '  I  am,* 
he  wrote,  '  raised  high  above  either  favour  or  disfavour.'  But  a  cruel 
disillusionment  was  in  store  for  his  self-consciousness,  in  which  the 
assurance  of  the  Halle  savant  was  united  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Pomeranian  noble.  The  refusal  of  Russia  to  enter  into  his  schemes 
in  the  matter  of  the  war  with  the  Porte  not  only  did  away  with  the  very 
corner-stone  of  his  '  system,'  the  Prusso-Russian  alliance,  but  postponed 
to  the  Greek  kalends  his  great  design  of  '  exchanges,'  which  was  to  secure 
to  Prussia  the  coveted  possession  of — at  least — Danzig  and  Thorn. 

Hertzberg's  downfall  is  a  pitiable  story  chiefly  because  of  his  un- 
willingness to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable  ;  but  there  are  incidents  in  it, 
such  as  the  opening  of  his  correspondence  (this  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course)  and  the  prohibition  transmitted  to  him  of  interference  either  in 
writing  or  in  conversacion  with  anything  appertaining  to  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  which  savour  of  a  very  contemptible  tyranny.  In  the 
Berlin  Academy,  of  which  he  was  curator,  the  learned  statesman  retained 
his  supremacy  to  the  last,  though  even  here  he  was  occasionally  exposed 
(in  the  matter  of  the  royal  confirmation  of  elections)  to  the  operations  of 
Wollner's  intriguing  agency.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  though  Hertzberg 
had  himself  been  carefully  trained  as  an  historical  student,  and  had 
indeed,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  Brandenburg  records,  first  become 
valuable  to  the  service  of  the  state,  the  supremacy  in  question  was  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  academy  itself,  which  languished,  as  such  bodies 
are  apt  to  languish,  under  excess  of  control.  Like  his  sovereign,  Frederick 
William  II,  Hertzberg  posed  as  the  friend  of  German  linguistic  and 
literary  culture,  and  had  at  least  one  German  poet  (the  unlucky  Schubart) 
and  one  German  historian  (his  own  subsequent  biographer,  Posselt)  at 
his  command.  But  just  as  Frederick  William  II  preferred  the  use  of 
French  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  so  even  Hertzberg,  who 
honestly  sought  to  give  the  academy  something  of  a  national  character, 
always  delivered  his  own  papers  in  French.  In  the  end  a  committee  of 
the  academy,  consisting  entirely  of  French  members,  advised  that  all 
the  papers  read  in  German  should  be  translated  into  French  before 
publication.  Hertzberg  did  not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  this  rather 
humiliating  report,  which  the  king  had  confirmed  in  January  1795. 

A.  W.  Waed. 

Lettres  et  Documents  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  Joachim  Murat,  1767- 
1815.  Publies  par  S.A.  le  Prince  Murat  ;  avec  une  Introduction 
et  des  Motes  par  Paul  Le  Brethon.     (Paris  :  Plon.     1908.) 

In  spite  of  the  undoubted  interest  and  brilliance  of  Murat's  career,  it 
is  to  the  correspondence  of  his  brother-in-law  that  historians  have 
hitherto  turned  their  chief  attention,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that, 
until  the  great  European  archives  had  yielded  up  their  treasures  of 
Napoleon's  correspondence,  much  work  would  be  done  on  the  letters  of 
his  captains.  But  now  that  the  vast  mass  of  Napoleon's  letters  has 
been  published,  and  that  new  letters  from  him  only  appear  at  rare 
intervals,  more  interest  is  being  given  to  such  men  as  Murat,  and  the 
study  of  his  career  has  of  late  years  been  associated  with  the  names  of 
M.  Masson,  MM.  Saint-Yves  and  Chavanon,  and  M.  Lumbroso.     In  the 
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year  1899  M.  Lumbroso  published  a  volume  of  Correspondance  de 
Joachim  Murat,  in  which  he  had  collected  over  four  hundred  letters  and 
documents  directly  concerning  Murat's  career  from  1791  to  1809.  In  a 
lively  introduction  he  described  the  difficulties  -which  beset  him  in  his 
quest  for  letters.  The  Murat  family  refused  M.  Lumbroso  permission 
to  see  their  collection,  on  the  ground  that  Count  Murat  intended  to 
publish  the  documents  in  his  possession  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Le 
Brethon.  After  a  long  interval  this  volume  comes  to  justify  the  action 
of  the  family.  If  the  delay  has  been  long,  M.  Le  Brethon  has  nevertheless 
been  able  to  profit  by  it.  During  the  interval  Count  Murat  died,  and 
after  his  death  M.  Le  Brethon  was  able  to  include  in  his  collection  all 
the  papers  left  by  the  countess  of  Lipona  to  her  faithful  servant  and 
friend  Mosbourg.  The  result  is  that  a  collection  of  copies  of  ten  thousand 
letters  is  at  M.  Le  Brethon's  disposal,  ranging  from  August  1800  to 
December  1814,  in  which  the  moods  and  acts  of  Murat  may  be  followed 
with  almost  the  same  exactness  as  the  Correspondance  de  Napoleon  has 
enabled  historians  to  examine  Napoleon's.  How  complete  the  present 
collection  promises  to  be  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  first 
volume,  ranging  as  it  does  from  1791  to  30  June  1801,  contains  609 
documents,  568  of  which  deal  with  the  last  eleven  months  of  that  period. 
Of  the  remaining  41  papers  some  are  now  newly  printed,  and  others 
are  here  printed  for  the  first  time  in  full.  Of  the  former  the  most 
important  are  the  letters  of  Bonaparte,  seven  in  number,  addressed  to 
Murat  during  the  Italian  campaign,  which  certainly  show  that  Murat  was 
not  left  behind  in  Italy  during  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  and  which  give 
reasons  to  doubt  whether  relations  between  Bonaparte  and  Murat  during 
that  campaign  were  as  strained  as  they  have  been  represented.  Certainly 
when  Murat's  conduct  at  Brescia  left  much  to  be  desired  Bonaparte  gave 
his  reasons  for  ordering  him  to  Udine  in  most  gentle  terms. 

It  must  however  be  remembered  that,  although  no  collection  of  the 
correspondence  of  Murat  has  yet  been  published  which  can  approach  the 
fulness  of  Prince  Murat's,  yet  this  collection  itself  does  not  make  any 
pretence  at  completeness.  Some  of  the  early  letters  printed  by  M.  Lum- 
broso have  no  place  in  this  volume,  but  M.  Le  Brethon  is  careful  to  give 
references  to  the  Correspondance  de  Murat  and  other  works  which  may 
help  to  fill  the  lacunae.  But  from  1800  onwards  these  lacunae  must  be 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  completeness  of  the  collection  is  such  that 
historians  will  look  forward  anxiously  for  any  fresh  light  that  may  be 
thrown  on  such  dark  moments  of  Murat's  career  as  his  tenure  of  the 
chief  command  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien. 
Just  as  Murat's  career  may  be  second  only  to  that  of  Napoleon  in  meteoric 
brilliance  so  Prince  Murat  and  M.  Le  Brethon  have  entered  upon  a  work 
which,  when  finished,  will  be  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Corre- 
spondence of  Napoleon.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 

L'Espagne  et  Napoleon,  1804-1809.      Par  Geoffkoy  de  Gkandmaison. 

(Paris:  Plon.      1908.) 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV  has  suffered  considerably  through  the  natural 

reaction  against  extravagant  and  over- stated  estimates  of  his  abilities  and 

achievements  ;  but,  while  nobody  would  put  him,  taken  altogether,  on  the 
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same  level  with  Napoleon,  there  are  features  of  his  career  and  policy  in 
which  he  can  not  only  challenge  comparison  with  the  emperor  but  stand 
it  successfully.  Among  these  one  would  certainly  put  their  dealings  with 
Spain  :  Napoleon  may  have  regarded  Louis's  policy  towards  Spain  as 
1  altogether  out  of  date,'  as  M.  de  Grandmaison  says  (p.  456),  but  it  met  with 
far  more  success  than  ever  his  own  did.  Louis  had  been  content  to  bind 
Spain  to  France  by  obtaining  a  predominant  influence  at  Madrid,  and  he 
achieved  his  object.  Napoleon  sought  direct  domination,  and  the  measures 
adopted  to  that  end  turned  the  useful  ally  of  1804-1805  into  the  bitter 
enemy  of  1809-1814.  No  single  aspect  of  the  emperor's  dealings  towards 
Spain  can  be  said  to  come  out  well  when  one  studies  it  in  M.  de 
Grandmaison's  vigorous  and  ably  written  pages.  To  defend  the  morality 
of  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  would  be  ridiculous,  but  one 
cannot  make  out  a  much  better  case  for  the  expediency  or  wisdom  of 
his  policy,  and  his  judgment  is  frequently  shown  (e.g.  p.  158)  to 
have  been  altogether  at  fault.  M.  de  Grandmaison's  book  stops  when 
Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  intercepting  Moore,  turned  back 
from  Astorga  and  made  for  Paris,  or  he  would  have  had  to  show  that 
Napoleon's  management  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  is  not 
much  more  to  be  commended  than  is  his  appreciation  of  the  political 
situation. 

M.  de  Grandmaison  tells  his  story  on  the  whole  very  well :  he  writes 
fluently  and  has  not  a  little  power  of  description  (e.g.  p.  243) ;  occasionally, 
indeed,  he  is  quite  epigrammatic,  as  when  he  says  of  Lecchi's  Neapolitans 
(p.  325),  Ces  mediocres  soldats  etaient  d'excellenls  pillards.  He  has  based 
his  work  on  original  authorities,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  done 
very  much  more  than  restate  facts  already  familiar  to  students  of  the  period. 
He  pronounces  decisively  (p.  156)  against  the  authenticity  of  the  famous 
letter  of  29  March  1808  ascribed  to  Napoleon,  and  inserted  with  reserva- 
tions in  vol.  xvi.  of  his  Correspondance,  and  he  shows  good  reason  for 
putting  the  casualties  on  2  May  1808  at  not  more  than  300  Spaniards 
and  150  French  (p.  205).  Similarly  he  points  out  (p.  110)  that  the  feeble 
resistance  made  in  February  1808  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  many 
changes  recently  made  in  military  commands  by  Godoy,  who  had  filled 
the  posts  with  partisans  of  his  own.  But  the  treatment  of  some  portions 
of  the  subject  is  uneven  and  unsatisfactory,  and  while  military  operations 
are  fairly  well  described  they  are  by  no  means  fully  discussed  or  explained. 
Thus  the  account  of  Godoy's  action  in  the  autumn  of  1806  is  very 
inadequate,  and  the  reasons  for  Spain's  supporting  France  against  England 
in  1804  are  hardly  touched  upon ;  certainly  there  is  no  adequate  discus- 
sion of  them,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  Spain  described  as  'neutral' 
(p.  2)  at  a  time  when  she  was  paying  large  subsidies  to  France.  The 
campaign  and  battle  of  Trafalgar  are  poorly  described  :  one  would  never 
gather  from  the  account  of  them  that  there  were  any  interesting  con- 
troversial points  about  the  battle,  any  more  than  one  would  ever  imagine 
from  M.  de  Grandmaison's  account  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  that  that 
general's  movements  had  in  any  way  interfered  with  Napoleon's  plans 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  or  influenced  in  the  very  least  the 
strategic  situation.  M.  de  Grandmaison  speaks  of  the  news  of  the 
French   defeat   at   Corunna   given    to   Moore   as   he    lay   dying   as   un 
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pieux  mensonge  (p.  437) ;  one  is  tempted  to  transfer  the  description  to 
his  vivid  and  imaginative  account  of  the  whole  Corunna  campaign, 
which  is  more  calculated  to  flatter  French  vanity  than  to  carry  con- 
viction. The  French  losses  are  never  mentioned,  the  check  inflicted  on 
them  at  Lugo  is  not  alluded  to,  and  the  casualties  in  the  •  indecisive ' 
battle  of  Corunna  are  about  equal.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  M.  de 
Grandmaison  has  never  studied  the  English  evidence ;  he  hardly  ever 
alludes  to  Napier,  and  clearly  he  has  never  read  Professor  Oman's  first 
volume,  still  less  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  Diary  of  Sir  John  Moore.  He 
does  occasionally  refer  to  Commandant  Balagny's  great  work  on  Napoleon's 
Spanish  campaign  (e.g.  p.  389),  but  from  internal  evidence  one  would 
not  gather  that  he  has  made  much  use  of  it.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  there 
is  no  map  for  any  of  the  operations  of  November  1808  to  January  1809. 
When  dealing  however  with  diplomatic  and  political  affairs  M.  de 
Grandmaison  is  much  more  successful ;  he  gives  good  accounts  of  the 
curious  relations  of  the  Spanish  royal  family,  of  the  character  and 
actions  of  Ferdinand,  of  the  French  envoy  Francois  de  Beauharnais  and 
of  his  predecessor,  De  Beurnonville.  The  book  also  gives  copious 
quotations  from  original  documents,  andjprints  several  of  great  importance 
as  appendices.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 

Le  Betour  des  Bourbons,  1814-1815.     Par  Gilbert  Stenger. 
(Paris:  Plon.     1908.) 

M.  Stenger  explains  in  his  preface  that  he  has  aimed  less  at  writing 
the  political  history  of  France  in  the  years  1814  and  1815  than  at 
depicting  the  Bourbon  princes  and  their  court  in  the  two  Eestorations. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  drawn  much  from  sources  hitherto  un- 
published, although  he  has  read  diligently  the  French  literature  relating 
to  his  subject,  which  is  voluminous.  He  has  seldom  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  matters  English,  but  when  he  does  so  he  betrays  the  limits  of 
his  knowledge.  The  house  where  Louis  XVIII  first  lived  on  his  arrival 
in  this  country  is  Gosfield,  not  '  Godsfield.'  It  is  in  Essex,  but  it  is  not 
near  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  for  the  two  counties  are  not  adjacent. 
1  Strony  Stratford '  for  Stony  Stratford  and  '  Hasfield  '  for  Hatfield  are 
unsightly  errors.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  English  uni- 
versities confer  an  honorary  D.D.  even  upon  allied  monarchs.  It  is 
a  blunder  to  describe  Wellington  as  Villus  tre  Ecossais.  And  it  is 
ridiculous  to  assert  on  the  authority  of  the  duchess  of  Abrantes  that 
at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  English  ministry  wanted  to  regain 
Calais.  Such  blemishes  however  are  not  rare  in  the  works  of  French 
writers  well  informed  on  the  affairs  of  their  own  country. 

M.  Stenger  declares  that  he  has  dealt  with  the  Bourbons  and  their 
followers  in  an  honest  although  remorseless  spirit.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
he  overdoes  severity.  That  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Louis  XVI  was 
abrupt  in  her  manner  and  careless  of  her  personal  appearance,  that  she 
abhorred  republicans  and  called  them  monsters,  that  her  piety  was 
gloomy  and  that  her  political  ideas  were  narrow — all  this  may  be  judged 
very  leniently  in  a  woman  who  had  suffered  so  much.  M.  Stenger  does 
not  carry  his  narrative  beyond  the  second  return  of  Louis.  Had  he  done 
so,  he  might  have  been  obliged  to  temper  his  description  of  the  king's 
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bigotry  and  perversity  ir/politics.  The  endeavours  of  Louis  to  restrain 
the  vindictive  temper  of  his  followers  recall  the  conduct  of  Charles  II 
in  like  circumstances  and  evince  more  largeness  and  suppleness  of 
mind  than  are  allowed  him  by  M.  Stenger.  Nor  is  M.  Stenger  always 
consistent  with  himself.  In  one  place  he  tells  us  that  with  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  cities  and  with  the  peasants  Napoleon  remained  the 
inviolate  idol.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  intoxication,  the  out- 
break of  general  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  count  of  Artois  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris.  When  the  duke  of  Berry  landed  at  Cherbourg,  the 
crowd,  we  are  told,  forced  their  way  into  the  room  where  he  dined 
and  gazed  upon  him  with  delirious  joy.  Again,  M.  Stenger  says  that 
the  Bourbons  neglected  the  mass  of  petty  nobles  who  had  sacrificed 
themselves  for  the  royal  cause  and  were  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  ministers ; 
and  yet  it  appears  from  his  chapter  on  the  domination  of  the  emigres  that 
the  army  and  the  administration  were  disorganised  to  find  places  for 
obscure  squires.  The  truth  is  that  no  restored  monarch  has  ever  been 
able  to  satisfy  either  the  friends  whom  he  brings  back  or  the  enemies 
whom  he  finds  in  place. 

Still  the  gist  of  M.  Stenger's  indictment  against  the  Bourbons  and 
their  followers  must  be  admitted.  Difficult  as  was  their  situation  on 
returning  after  so  many  years  and  such  a  transformation  of  France,  they 
had  a  great  opportunity  which  they  threw  away.  Educated  Frenchmen 
were  generally  weary  of  absolute  government  and  endless  war.  In  many 
towns  and  districts  the  miseries  of  the  conscription  and  the  losses 
resulting  from  the  continental  system  had  turned  almost  everybody 
against  the  empire.  These  malcontents  were  prepared  to  accept  peace 
and  constitutional  liberty  from  the  Bourbons,  although  they  had  no 
personal  affection  for  the  dynasty.  But  they  were  attached  to  the  new 
social  order  proceeding  from  the  Revolution.  What  was  needful  was  the 
frank  and  hearty  acceptance  of  that  new  order  by  the  ancient  house.  It 
was  never  made  manifest.  Superior  to  all  his  kinsmen,  Louis  was  still 
the  sceptical,  goodnatured  epicurean  of  old  Versailles  rather  than  the 
statesman  positively  and  actively  wise.  The  rest  of  the  family  seemed 
to  delight  in  convincing  the  public  that  for  them  nothing  modern  was 
valid  and  the  ancien  regime  alone  existent.  Thus  they  promoted,  first, 
the  return  of  Napoleon  and  afterwards  the  rise  of  the  Orleanist  party, 
and,  by  making  a  schism  among  the  monarchists,  ensured  the  final 
triumph  of  the  republicans.  F.  C.  Montague. 

Zur  Geschichte  des  Lombardo-Venezianischen  Konigreichs. 
Von  J.  A.  von  Helfert.     (Wien :  Holder.     1908.) 

Baron  von  Helfert' s  first  contribution  to  learning  was  printed  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1842,  and  the  venerable  Austrian  historian  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  maintenance  of  his  powers  shown  by  this  new  publication. 
His  latest  work  is  concerned  with  the  Bisorgimento  period,  which  has 
been  the  chief  field  of  his  activity,  and  specifically  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Austrian  rule  in  northern  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  His 
material  has  been  largely  drawn  from  the  Austrian  archives,  and  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  book  is  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  police  questions,  of  the  secret  society  movements,  and  of  the 
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doings  of  Caroline,  wife  of  the  prince  regent,  during  her  Italian  travels 
in  the  years  1814-20.  On  the  administrative  side  the  decrees  for  the 
organisation  of  Lombardo-Venetia  are  given  in  full.  The  personnel  of 
the  administration  is  set  out,  showing  how  far  Italians  were  employed, 
and  also  the  composition  of  the  tribunals  and  police  departments.  This 
is  supported  by  some  part  of  the  official  correspondence,  which  indicates 
pretty  clearly  what  the  attitude  of  the  Austrian  administrators  was  towards 
the  conquered  territory.  Their  paternal  bearing  was  rational  and  sensible, 
and  their  alarm  at  the  agitation  of  the  liberals  and  secret  societies  was 
not  unjustified  by  the  events  of  1820  and  1848.  The  measures  of  repres- 
sion were  vigorous,  but,  compared  with  what  was  going  on  further  south 
in  the  Peninsula,  had  considerable  pretension  to  justice,  and,  except  at  one 
or  two  moments,  to  benevolence.  An  occasional  glimpse  is  caught  in 
these  pages  of  the  marked  interest  which  the  Russian  government  took  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  an  interest  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  emperor 
Paul's  connexion  with  the  Order  of  Malta,  by  the  question  of  Corfu,  and 
by  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1799.  Investigation  in  the  Russian  archives 
might  further  elucidate  the  official  attitude  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  this 
matter  during  the  period  of  Capo  d'Istria's  influence. 

In  the  matter  of  the  secret  societies  one  may  note  that  Baron  von  Helfert 
confines  himself  somewhat  strictly  to  manuscript  authorities,  and  does  not 
make  so  much  use  of  the  Italian  printed  authorities  as  he  might,  Spadoni 
and  Luzio  being  among  important  ones  that  he  neglects.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  His  new  matter  is  most  interesting,  for  instance,  the 
long  letter  of  Strassoldo  to  Sedlintzky  (p.  345)  on  the  Conciliatore. 
Marie  Louise  is  another  figure  that  occasionally  appears  in  these  pages, 
though  there  is  nothing  of  much  note  concerning  her,  save  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Austrian  historian  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of 
French  writers.  Neipperg's  relation  to  the  empress  is  accepted  without 
difficulty ;  he  is  plainly  and  artlessly  der  Mann  ihres  Herzens.  No 
sooner  was  she  at  Parma  than  the  count  proceeded  to  order  the  cleaning 
of  some  frescoes  of  Caracci.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  quite 
so  amazing  as  the  description  of  Caroline  the  consort  of  George  the 
prince  regent  passing  through  Genoa  in  1815  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Boigne,  there  are  a  number  of  passages  that  come  near  it.  At  Lugano 
she  was  hooted  and  mobbed,  and  wherever  she  went  the  secret  police 
followed,  taking  copious  notes  and  writing  reports,  some  of  which  are 
here  reproduced.  Baron  von  Helfert  is  not  always  well  posted  in  matters 
of  English  history  ;  his  facts  concerning  George  IV's  relations  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  Caroline  are  not  always  correct,  nor  has  he  used  the 
latest  authorities.  This  however  detracts  very  little  from  the  merit  of 
his  book,  which  should  be  read,  if  only  to  see,  from  the  Austrian  point  of 
view,  what  the  Habsburgs  stood  for  in  Italy  just  before  the  struggle  for 
Italian  unity  began.  R.  M.  Johnston. 

Lettres  du  Prince  de  Mettemich  d  la  Comtesse  de  Lieven,  1818-1819. 
Publiees  avec  une  introduction,  une  conclusion  et  des  notes  par 
Jean  Hanoteau.     (Paris :  Plon.     1909.) 

This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.     The  notes  give  all  the  information 
that  can  be  desired  and  are  accurate  and  concise.     The  introduction  and 
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conclusion,  in  which  we  are  told  how  the  loves  of  Metternich  and 
Madame  de  Lieven  began  and  ended,  with  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent 
lives  of  both,  show  that  the  literary  skill  of  the  editor  is  equal  to  his 
erudition.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling,  as  M.  Chuquet  seems  to  hint  in 
his  preface  to  the  book,  that  all  this  labour  and  ability  is  somewhat  wasted 
in  elucidating  a  correspondence  which  has  no  political  interest  and  which 
does  not  throw  much  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  writer  of  the  letters 
nor  on  that  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  They  certainly  do  not 
explain  the  secret  of  the  attractiveness  which  enabled  Madame  de  Lieven 
to  secure  a  position  such  as  she  held  in  the  society  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  to  count  among  her  devotees  men  so  different  as  Metternich,  Lord 
Grey,  and  Guizot.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  but  nothing  that  we  read 
about  her  in  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  her  contemporaries  suggests  that 
she  had  any  of  the  moral  or  physical  qualities  which  generally  charm. 
The  lean  and  restless  ambassadress  seems  to  have  been  arrogant  and 
even  insolent,  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  her  friends  and  her  political 
interests  and  to  have  made  her  way  in  society  as  much  by  her  self- 
assertion  and  by  the  well-founded  dread  of  her  capacity  for  mischievous 
intrigue  as  by  any  more  amiable  qualities.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  she 
obtained  her  influence  over  Lord  Grey  by  constant  flattery  and  toadying. 
No  doubt,  if  a  cat  habitually  scratches,  the  favoured  person  to  whom 
she  offers  a  velvet  paw  may  be  gratified  and  grateful. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  know  Metternich  much  better  after  reading 
these  queer  letters.  Madame  de  Lieven,  when  no  longer  his  friend,  said 
that  they  were  verbose,  dull,  and  pedantic.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
editor  in  liking  him  better  after  reading  them.  Except  some  expressions 
of  affection  for  his  family  and  of  regard  for  his  wife,  which,  considering 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  must  be  sincere,  hardly  anything  that  he 
says,  rings  true.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  very  different 
from  that  which  he  appears  to  the  world.  His  character,  he  says, 
inclines  him  to  a  dreaming  melancholy,  and  the  only  happiness  to  which 
he  aspires  is  that  of  the  affections,  for  happiness  must  be  real  and  love 
is  the  truest,  the  only  reality.  He  has  too  much  heart  for  a  statesman,  a 
heart  incapable  of  change.  He  has  faults,  but  his  virtues  outweigh  them  ; 
if  he  felt  that  he  must  despise  himself  he  could  not  live.  His  soul  is 
superior  to  prejudice  and  therefore  is  understood  by  few.  His  love  is 
not  as  that  of  others.  His  mistress  will  become  better  by  contact  with 
him.  Good  she  must  be  already,  or  he  could  not  have  loved  her.  It  was 
his  soul,  not  his  eyes,  that  had  chosen  her.  Did  so  experienced  a  man  of 
the  world  think  that  this  would  propitiate  a  clever  but  rather  plain  lady  ? 
No  doubt  we  see  that  Metternich  was  convinced  of  his  own  perfection  and 
infallibility,  but  that  he  was  so  has  long  been  known  and  is  amusingly 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  quoted  (p.  380)  by  M.  Hanoteau  from  Guizot's 
memoirs.  The  two  ex-ministers  met  not  unfrequently  in  1848,  when 
exiles  in  England.  Madame  de  Lieven's  later  and  more  faithful  friend, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  not  less  infallible  in  his  own  conceit,  reports  a 
conversation  between  them : 

1  L'erreur,'  me  dit-il  un  jour,  avec  un  demi-sourire  qui  semblait  excuser 
d'avance  ses  paroles,  '  l'erreur  n'a  jamais  approche  de  mon  esprit.'     '  J'ai  ete 
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plus  heureux  que  vous,  mon  prince,'  lui  clis-je.  '  Je  me  suis  plus  d'une  fois 
apercu  que  je  m'etais  tronipe.' 

Metternich,  as  we  have  said,  only  once  or  twice  mentions  public  affairs  in 
these  letters.  There  are  some  slighting  allusions  to  the  ministry  of 
Decazes.  And  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  after  stating  that  he  is 
himself  a  real  liberal,  that  freedom  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  exists 
only  under  the  Austrian  government.  The  reticence  about  politics  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  correspondence.  A  forger  would 
scarcely  have  omitted  to  insert  some  remarks  about  the  important 
negotiations  which  Metternich  was  conducting  into  letters  written  to  so 
political  a  woman  as  Madame  de  Lieven.  M.  Hanoteau,  who  does  not 
tell  us  how,  whence,  or  when  the  manuscript  came  into  his  hands,  assures 
us  that,  apart  from  internal  evidence,  the  handwriting,  paper,  and  seals 
make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  genuine.  P.  F.  Willekt. 

Geschichte  Busslands  unter  Kaiser  Nikolaus  I.    By  Theodor  Schiemann. 

Band  II.     Vom  Tode  Alexander  I.  bis  zur  Juli-Ke volution.     (Berlin  : 

Keimer.  1908.) 
The  first  volume  of  this  work l  was  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  : 
in  the  second  Professor  Schiemann  begins  his  proper  subject.  It  covers 
a  period  of  less  than  five  years,  from  the  end  of  November  1825  to  the 
summer  of  1830.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  probably  more  important 
than  any  of  the  unpublished  or  unwritten  volumes  that  are  to  succeed  it, 
though  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  text  is  occupied  with  the  military  details 
of  the  Turkish  war.  For  these  first  years  determined  the  character  of  the 
reign  of  Nicolas  and  thereby  the  future  of  Russia.  Professor  Schiemann's 
method  of  presenting  the  march  of  events  is  singularly  businesslike. 
There  is  no  rhetoric  :  the  pen  never  runs  away  with  the  writer  ;  and  the 
character  of  the  central  person  is  by  degrees  unfolded — without  antici- 
pations. The  historian  is  scrupulously  just  to  the  Tsar  whose  sentence 
he  is  pronouncing.  His  whole  treatment  of  these  five  years  conveys  to 
me  an  impression  of  finality  which  few  historical  books — on  the  nineteenth 
century  least  of  all — are  apt  to  produce. 

The  history  of  Russia  is  among  the  most  conspicuous  objections  to  the 
theory  that  the  character  and  temper  of  one  man  can  have  no  decisive 
influence  on  the  fate  of  a  people.  If  we  survey  the  conditions  of  Russia 
during  the  past  half-century,  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  I  was  what 
he  was  must  be  judged  the  efficient  caussa  malorum.  If  Alexander  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  ruler  of  a  type  similar  to  himself,  the  political  progress 
of  the  Empire  would  not  have  been  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  years.  This 
at  least  is  a  comprehensible  way  of  stating  one  broad  fact  which  will  emerge 
from  Professor  Schiemann's  work.  When  Nicolas  ascended  the  throne 
— if  the  expression  is  appropriate  to  so  awkward  a  manner  of  accession — he 
had  no  knowledge  of  high  politics ;  his  notions  of  the  relations  and  functions 
of  the  political  institutions  of  his  country  were  vague  and  defective.  His 
mind  was  furnished  with  those  excellent  intentions  which  may  be  so  mis- 
chievous and  even  disastrous  when  there  is  no  knowledge  behind.  He 
desired  to  be  just,  but  the  idea  of  autocracy  which  entirely  controlled  his 
conception  of  the  state  had  hindered  him  from  apprehending  what  law  and 
1  Ante,  vol.  xx.  594,  1905. 
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justice  mean.  '  Obgleich  sein  Streben  stets  dahin  ging,  gerecht  zu  sein, 
war  ihm  der  Begriff  des  Rechts  fremd  geblieben.'  He  had  the  conscientious 
soul  of  a  martinet  animated  by  the  idea  of  order — the  watchword  of  Pobiedo- 
nostsev  and  so  many  other  bureaucrats  who  inherited  and  maintained  the 
Nicolaite  system.  Order,  as  Nicolas  conceived  it,  meant  uniformity  and 
uniforms.  His  plan  for  reforming  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
previous  reign  was  to  impose  a  quasi-military  discipline  on  civil  institutions, 
to  keep  every  man  in  the  place  where  the  chance  of  birth  had  put  him, 
to  exclude  peasants  from  higher  education,  to  organise  the  civil  service 
and  educational  establishments  on  military  lines,  to  force  civil  officials, 
schoolmasters  and  pupils,  professors  and  students,  to  wear  a  prescribed  dress 
— these  were  some  of  the  inspirations  of  his  earliest  legislation  in  the  name 
of  order.  That  he  placed  his  hopes  in  dress  is  significant  of  his  mentality. 
The  censorship,  the  third  section  of  the  police,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  mark  the  first  stage  of  the  road  which  Nicolas  might  not 
have  trodden  but  for  the  military  revolt  which  inaugurated  the  reign.  The 
December  conspiracy  gave  the  initial  direction  to  his  ■  statesmanship.' 
Professor  Schiemann's  careful  investigation  of  the  details  of  that  con- 
spiracy leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  come  to  nothing 
if  Nicolas  had  not  committed  the  great  blunder  of  procuring  the 
proclamation  of  Constantine.  His  own  ignorance  and  temperament,  no 
less  than  the  unwise  counsels  of  Miloradovich,  were  responsible  for  a  course 
of  action  which  was  unconstitutional  and,  what  was  worse,  impolitic.  That 
blunder  on  the  threshold  exercised  a  malign  influence  on  the  future ;  the 
facts  which  lie  behind  the  legend  of  the  *  Grossmutsstreit,'  and  were 
explained  by  the  research  of  Professor  Schiemann,  were  of  critical  and 
far-reaching  importance,  as  he  was  the  first  to  discern. 

The  Nicolaite  spirit  cleaned  up  the  outside  of  the  house;  the  old  abuses 
continued  to  reside  within.  The  reforms  did  not  touch  principles ;  the  men 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  and  no  ideal  was  offered 
that  could  stimulate  a  regeneration.  The  ideal  of  Nicolas  was  routine,  and 
the  deification  of  routine  meant  the  stifling  of  all  that  was  most  hopeful 
in  the  aims  of  Catherine  and  Alexander.  It  entailed,  of  necessity, 
obscurantism.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Tsars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  Nicolas  was  reluctant  to  allow  young  men  to  go  abroad  to  study, 
lest  on  returning  they  should  view  their  own  country  with  too  critical  eyes. 
During  the  Turkish  war — which  through  his  ultimate  success  confirmed 
the  Tsar  in  his  despotic  self-pride  and  self-confidence — he  won  great  credit 
in  Europe  as  a  man  of  principles  and  consistency.  The  praise  was  deserved. 
He  exhibited  the  perfect  consistency  of  a  man  with  a  single  idea  and  an 
admirable  tenacity  of  maxims  which  covered  poverty  of  political  thought. 
As  a  motto  for  his  reign,  Professor  Schiemann  has  suggested  a  saying  of 
Bismarck : 

Konsequenz  fiir  einen  Politiker,  fur  einen  Staatsmann  ist  um  so  leichter,  je 
weniger  er  politische  Gedanken  hat.  Wenn  er  nur  einen  hat,  dann  ist  es  ein 
Kinderspiel,  und  wenn  er  den  immer  wieder  vorbringt,  so  ist  er  der  Konsequenteste. 

If  Nicolas  had  been  simply  a  foreign  minister  he  might  have  been  useful 
to  the  country  to  which  his  reign  was  one  long  disservice.  For  he  had 
a  considerable  talent  for  diplomacy.    He  revealed  it  in  his  negotiations  with 
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Wellington  in  1826.  The  Duke  returned  from  St.  Petersburg  defeated 
in  the  duel.  The  Tsar  foresaw  the  Turkish  war,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  what  he  desired,  a  struggle  in  which  Russia  stood  alone,  if  Canning 
had  lived.  Canning  too  was  convinced  that  war  could  not  be  evaded, 
but  when  Russia  declared  it,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  what 
Finlay  said  England  ought  to  have  done — recognised  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece  and  adopted  corresponding  measures  (for  instance,  the 
occupation  of  Morea).  Schiemann  quotes  a  letter  of  Canning,  written  in 
1824  and  opened  in  France  : 

If  we  cannot  hinder  the  war — as  to  the  issue  of  which  no  illusions  are  possible 
— our  creed  is  this  :  assuming  that  Eussia  does  not  get  a  foothold  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  the  French  receive  no  compensations,  and  that  Austria  gains  con- 
siderably in  territory  and  subjects,  then  we  can  allow  the  destruction  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.     In  that  case  we  are  in  the  position  to  take  what  we  choose. 

Canning's  well-thought-out  policy,  of  which  phil- Hellenism  was  only  a 
decoration,  disappeared  with  his  death. 

The  relations  between  Nicolas  and  Constantine,  the  antagonism  of 
their  views  on  Poland,  are  another  point  of  interest  in  this  volume.  Con- 
stantine desired  to  unite  Lithuania  with  Poland  ;  his  brother's  aim  was  the 
ultimate  absorption  of  Poland  itself  in  Russia.  Constantine  represented  the 
policy  of  Alexander,  to  which  Nicolas  largely  imputed  the  responsibility 
for  the  conspiracy  of  December.  The  elder  brother's  attitude  is  illustrated 
by  his  judgment  of  the  partition  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Tsar.  Poland, 
he  wrote, '  a  et^  spolie  et  non  conquis  par  l'imperatrice  Catherine,'  and  he 
branded  the  means  of  spoliation  as  'les  plus  honteux  et  dont  chaque 
ame  honnete  aurait  repugne.'  He  resented  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Tsar  in  Polish  affairs.  But  his  own  administration  pleased  the 
Poles  no  more  than  the  Russians,  and  in  1829-30  he  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  feel  that  his  work  had  been  futile,  while  his  position  was  undermined. 

The  volume  ends  with  the  news  of  the  July  revolution,  in  the  European 
sequel  of  which  Nicolas  divined  an  opportunity  of  playing  more  or  less  the 
part  of  Alexander.  '  So  verlangten  es  seine  Prinzipien.'  the  author 
observes  with  an  ironical  mark  of  admiration.  J.  B.  Bury. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Pelham,  Fifth  Duke  of  Neivcastle,  1811-1864. 
By  John  Martineau.  (London  :  John  Murray.  1908.) 
Mr.  Martineau  tells  his  readers  that  this  book  was  originally  intended 
to  deal  only  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  administration  of  the  war  office 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  its  interest  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  that  subject.  He  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  biographical  information,  nor  has  he  perhaps  always 
used  such  as  was  available  to  the  best  advantage.  While  he  has  done 
well  in  abstaining  from  giving  details  respecting  the  duke's  divorce  (when 
he  was  Lord  Lincoln),  his  notice  of  it  comes  into  his  narrative  with 
strange  abruptness,  merely  as  explanatory  of  a  reference  in  a  letter. 
Something  should  certainly  have  been  said  about  Gladstone's  unavailing 
mission  in  1849,  recorded  in  Viscount  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  though 
without  the  name  of  the  friend  on  whose  behalf  it  was  undertaken.  The 
duke's  death  is  also  awkwardly  narrated.  There  was  no  mystery  about  it, 
though  the  author's  words  might  lead  a  reader  to  imagine  that  there  was ; 

c  c  2 
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nor  is  it  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  it  occurred  '  somewhat  suddenly.'  It 
was  not  unexpected,  for  the  duke  had  for  some  time  been  seriously  ill ; 
but  it  occurred  with  momentary  suddenness  in  the  evening  of  a  day  when 
he  had  rallied  so  far  as  to  visit  his  stables,  and  while  he  was  talking 
with  his  friend  and  solicitor  about  a  village  festival.  Of  his  father,  the 
fourth  duke,  we  hear  a  good  deal.  He  is  memorable  for  his  application 
of  the  words  '  May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ? '  to  his  parlia- 
mentary patronage,  and  is  historically  important  as  having  made  toryism 
hateful.  As  the  incident  which  caused  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  say  of 
him,  '  There  never  was  such  a  fool  as  he  is,'  is  related  here,  the  great 
duke's  characteristic  and  appropriate  words  might  as  well  have  been  added. 

The  fifth  duke  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  Lord  Lincoln  at 
the  general  election  of  1832,  and  held  office  in  both  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministries,  being  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  for  about  four  months 
before  Peel's  defeat  in  1846.  He  declined  to  accept  office  under  Lord 
John  Russell,  and,  in  common  with  Sidney  Herbert,  was  acti-ve  in  en- 
deavours to  keep  the  Peelites  together  as  a  distinct  party.  Mr.  Martineau 
seems  to  consider  that  after  Peel's  death  the  duke,  as  he  became  in  1851, 
was  leader  of  the  party,  and  prints  a  letter  from  him  to  Gladstone  on  the 
question  of  leadership.  The  duke,  while  protesting  his  own  unfitness 
for  the  post,  observes  that  Sir  James  Graham,  whom  he  accuses,  certainly 
with  injustice,  of  self-seeking—'  playing  a  game  of  his  own  ' — was  impos- 
sible, and  declaring  that  for  his  part  he  would  serve  under  no  one  but 
Lord  Aberdeen,  points  out  with  much  frankness  how  unfit  Aberdeen  was 
to  be  leader.  Here  again  we  should  have  had  a  reference  to  the  Life  of 
Gladstone,  for  it  affords  an  amusing  comment  on  this  letter.  Viscount 
Morley  finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  duke  coveted  the  post,  and  quotes 
a  memorandum  in  which  Gladstone  notes  that  he  told  the  duke  distinctly 
that  '  Aberdeen  was  the  person  entitled  to  hold  it  '—a  communication 
probably  made  in  answer  to  Newcastle's  letter,  the  real  meaning  of 
which  seems  fairly  evident.  A  misconception  occurs  with  reference  to 
Palmerston's  position  in  the  Aberdeen  ministry.  The  remark  that  he 
was  relegated  '  to  obscurity  at  the  home  office '  is  repeated  on  the  next 
page,  and  again  elsewhere  in  the  strange  phrase  that  he  was  '  com- 
paratively ostracised.'  On  the  contrary,  his  position  as  home  secretary 
was  by  no  means  obscure ;  it  was  the  office  he  desired,  and  his  work 
there  was  remarkably  useful,  as  is  shown  by  his  extension  of  the  factory 
acts  to  children,  the  prohibition  of  intra-mural  interments,  the  abate- 
ment of  the  smoke  nuisance,  his  efforts  to  enforce  sanitary  reforms,  and 
in  connexion  with  them  his  memorable  letter  to  the  moderator  of  the 
Edinburgh  presbytery  on  the  suggestion  that  a  public  fast  should  be 
appointed  as  a  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  cholera ;  indeed  the  work 
of  the  home  office  has  seldom  been  more  in  evidence  than  when  he  was 
head  of  it. 

As  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies  in  the  Aberdeen  ministry 
Newcastle  did  well  while  peace  lasted.  He  belonged  to  the  war  party  in 
the  cabinet,  and  when,  three  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Russia,  his  office  was  divided  in  June  1854,  unluckily,  at  least  for  his  own 
reputation,  he  chose  the  war  department.  He  devoted  himself  to  his 
official  duties  with  unsparing  industry,  and  it  is  possible  that  no  minister 
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could  have  avoided  some  degree  of  failure  under  the  complicated  system 
of  military  administration  then  existing,  when  the  commissariat  belonged 
to  the  treasury,  the  medical  department  for  some  months  longer  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  at  war,  and  the  ordnance  was  under  a  distinct 
authority.  Newcastle's  failure,  however,  did  not  arise  solely  from  the 
system  under  which  he  had  to  work ;  it  was  in  some  measure  due  to 
himself.  While  apparently  a  man  of  strong  character  and  of  independent 
judgment,  he  was  in  reality  constantly  led  by  others  and,  as  Mr.  Martineau 
justly  observes,  'seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  guiding 
public  opinion  when  all  unconsciously  he  was  being  borne  on  its  current 
and  carried  off  his  feet.'  He  adopted  opinions,  and,  believing  them  to  be 
his  own,  was  apt  to  state  and  act  upon  them  in  a  way  that  outstripped 
rather  than  moderated  or  directed  public  sentiment.  His  letters  to  Lord 
Raglan,  which  were  used  by  Kinglake,  are  printed  here,  together  with 
some  part  of  Raglan's  replies.  The  publication  of  this  correspondence  is 
a  gain :  the  duke's  letters  bear  out  Kinglake's  view  of  his  conduct,  and 
those  of  Raglan  are,  as  Mr.  Martineau  claims,  of  exceptional  interest. 
Dignified  and  vigorous  as  they  are,  they  show  how  deeply  the  withdrawal 
of  the  minister's  confidence  wounded  the  general,  and  how  grievously 
the  complaints  and  accusations  they  contained  added  to  his  burdens. 
Absolutely  ignorant  of  what  he  was  ordering,  the  duke  directed  Raglan 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  terms  which  the  general  con- 
sidered imperative  ;  he  refused  to  listen  to  Raglan's  representations,  and 
declared  that  he  expected  an  early  success.  Then,  when  disappointment 
came,  when  Russell  revealed  the  terrible  sufferings  of  our  troops,  and 
the  Times  enforced  its  correspondent's  letters  and  violently  attacked  the 
commander-in-chief,  ministers,  not  perhaps  consciously,  sought  to  shield 
themselves  by  following  the  lead  of  the  press  and  throwing  the  blame  on 
Raglan  and  the  officers  of  the  staff. 

Newcastle  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  public  discontent.  Adopting 
the  opinions  of  the  Times,  and  influenced  by  the  complaints  of  anxious 
wives  and  mothers,  and  by  stories  brought  to  him  by  irresponsible  persons, 
on  which  he  based  an  untrue  and  undignified  charge  against  the  quarter- 
master-general, Sir  Richard  (afterwards  Lord)  Airey,  the  duke  treated 
the  commander-in-chief  with  an  extraordinary  lack  of  consideration.  No 
one  who  reads  this  correspondence  will  feel  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter 
for  regret  that  he  in  his  turn  received  an  undue  amount  of  blame  for 
the  miscarriages  of  the  war.  Much  suffering  would  probably  have  been 
spared  to  our  troops  if  he  had  insisted  that  the  treasury  should  provide 
an  ample  supply  of  hay.  That  would  indeed  have  been  subversive  of 
the  routine  of  official  life,  and  would  have  required  some  independence 
of  character.  Newcastle,  however,  did  not  always  shrink  from  a  breach 
of  official  etiquette.  We  have  printed  here  for  the  first  time  the  letter 
to  Raglan  containing  his  amazing  message  to  Admiral  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  to  which  both  Kinglake  and  Mr.  Parker  in  his  Life  of  Sir  James 
Graham  refer,  though  neither  had  seen  it.  Lyons,  it  was  popularly 
believed,  would  have  done  great  things  if  he  had  not  been  kept  back 
by  his  chief,  Sir  James  Dundas.  The  secretary  for  war  adopted  this 
opinion,  which  indeed,  though  exaggerated,  seems  in  a  measure  to  have 
been  well  founded,  and  held  it  so  strongly  Lthat  he  took  upon  himself 
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to  tell  Raglan  that  he  might  assure  Lyons  that,  if  in  certain  circum- 
stances Lyons  disobeyed  his  commander-in-chief,  he  should  have  all  the 
support  that  he  could  give  him.  William  Hunt. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D., 
G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D.,  and  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.  Vol.  XI. 
The  Growth  of  Nationalities.    (Cambridge  :  University  Press.    1909.) 

The  penultimate  volume  of  this  comprehensive  work  embraces  the 
period  from  about  1840  to  1871 — a  period  of  European  history  more  than 
usually  eventful.  Accordingly,  in  reading  this  portion  of  the  book,  the 
student  realises  more  clearly  than  in  the  previous  section  the  inevitable 
defects  of  this  encyclopaedic  treatise.  Able  and  learned  as  most  of  the 
twenty-nine  contributors  are,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  their 
subjects  really  readable  in  the  narrow  space  at  their  disposal,  while 
occasionally  their  accounts  overlap  and  conflict  with  each  other.  For 
example,  who  could  possibly  give  a  thorough  and  interesting  account  of 
the  English  literature  of  that  generation  in  twenty  pages,  or  of  the  Italian 
writers  of  the  period  in  only  six  ?  One  wonders,  therefore,  for  whom  this 
method  of  writing  history  is  intended.  The  specialist  will  seek  the  books 
on  his  special  subject,  while  upon  the  general  reader  this  compressed 
narrative,  with  its  masses  of  names  and  dates,  will  leave  merely  a  con- 
fused impression.  Probably,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume  is  the 
series  of  bibliographies. 

At  the  present  moment  one  turns  with  interest  to  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Blech.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author,  in  treating  of  the  reign  of 
Otho,  has  not  thought  fit  to  consult  the  numerous  excellent  histories  of 
the  period  in  modern  Greek,  not  one  of  which  appears  in  his  scanty 
bibliography,  while  he  is  apparently  unaware  of  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
Otho  and  his  gifted  Queen  which  has  set  in  during  recent  years,  and  of 
which  the  success  of  a  play  like  eH  Kcn-o^r/  is  the  outward  sign.  Otho 
failed  for  two  reasons,  because  he  did  too  much,  and  because  he  had  no 
heir  ;  but  of  his  intense  love  of  Greece,  and  of  the  real  services  rendered 
by  Amalia  to  her  adopted  country,  there  is  no  trace  in  these  acrid  pages, 
derived  from  the  personal  prejudices  of  Finlay's  seventh  (not  '  eighth  ') 
volume.  Nor  is  the  narrative  always  accurate.  The  neutrality  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  extends  to  Corfu  and  Paxo  alone — a  question  discussed  in 
1897 — while  the  only  fortifications  dismantled  by  the  outgoing  British 
were  those  on  Vido  and  some  of  those  on  Corfu.  Nor  was  it  '  at  Mara- 
thon '  but  at  Pikermi  that  Lord  Muncaster's  party  was  attacked  by 
brigands — an  incident  which  did  not  redound  to  the  credit  for  discrimina- 
tion of  the  British  Government.  Turning  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Near  East,  we  find  Dame's  admirable  history  of  modern  Rumania  omitted 
from  the  bibliography  of  that  country,  while  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
excellent  Italian  bibliography  of  Montenegro,  of  Denton's  and  Andric's 
histories  of  the  Black  Mountain,  of  Madame  Mijatovic's  history  of  Servia, 
or  of  Cunibert's  book  on  Milos  Obrenovic.  But  the  strangest  mistakes 
in  Servian  history  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Drage's  summary  on  p.  634. 
The  evacuation  of  Belgrade  was  not  '  in  1866,'  but  in  1867 ;  and  in  the 
following  sentence  every  statement  is  wrong.     Milan  was  not  recognised 
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as  '  king  of  Servia '  in  1869  ;  he  succeeded  his  cousin  (not  his  '  uncle  ') 
Michael  in  1868,  and  became  '  King  '  in  1882 :  nor  was  his  correct  title 
Prince  '  Milan  IV  '  but '  Milan  Obrenovic"  IV, '  i.e.  Milan,  the  fourth  Prince 
of  the  Obrenovic  dynasty,  the  other  three  being  Milos,  the  former  Milan, 
and  Michael.  When  he  became  King,  he  became  also  Milan  I.  Finally, 
on  this  page,  it  is  scarcely  true  to  say  that  the  alliance  of  the  three 
emperors  was  '  for  sixteen  years  the  main  factor  in  European  politics.' 
These  years  are  from  1872  to  1888 ;  but  from  1879  the  Dual  Alliance, 
and  from  1882  the  present  Triplice,  which  arose  out  of  it,  were  by  far 
the  most  important  European  combinations, 

Of  the  other  chapters,  those  on  Italy,  by  the  late  Professor  Masi,  show 
a  fairness  and  a  freedom  from  bias  rare  in  Italian  writers  on  a  period 
that  is  still  controversial.  That  writer  has  also  displayed  sound  and 
statesmanlike  judgments  on  such  questions  as  emigration,  and  the  futility 
of  clerical  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Vatican.  We  miss  how- 
ever the  late  Mr.  Stillman's  little  book — which  contained  much  that  was 
the  fruit  of  personal  observation — from  the  bibliography  of  this  section. 
The  Vatican  council  receives  special  treatment  from  Mr.  Fawkes.  Of 
other  writers,  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  had  given  us  the  best  history 
of  modern  England,  Professor  Oechsli  is  well  known  to  all  interested  in 
Swiss  affairs,  Sir  W.  Lee- Warner  is  an  expert  on  India,  and  Sir  E.  M. 
Satow  on  the  Far  East,  while  both  these  last  authors  have  made,  as  well 
as  written,  history  in  the  countries  which  they  describe.  Dr.  Ward, 
besides  being  partly  responsible  for  the  summary  of  the  volume  in  the 
preface,  has  treated  of  the  four  years  of  revolution  and  reaction  in 
Germany  and  Austria  at  greater  length,  and  therefore  in  a  more  inter- 
esting manner,  than  has  been  possible  for  the  other  contributors. 

William  Miller. 

The   Tercentenary  History  of  Canada,  from   Champlain   to  Laurier, 
1608-1908.   By  F.B.Tracy.   3  vols.    (New  York  :  Macmillan.   1908.) 

This  book  aspires  to  be  '  an  accurate,  complete,  and  connected  story 
of  the  main  currents  of  Canadian  history.'  '  Only  enough  comment  has 
been  inserted  to  point  out  the  deeper  meanings  of  history,  and  such 
comments,  I  hope,  v/ill  be  found  to  be,  while  sometimes  strongly  ex- 
pressed, invariably  fair  and  impartial.'  Mr.  Tracy  records  his  gratitude 
to  Professor  George  M.  Wrong,  of  Toronto,  for  '  important  corrections 
and  pregnant  recommendations.'  Amongst  those  who  are  mentioned  as 
having  given  help  occurs  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Munro  ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  Dr.  Munro's  teaching  on  the  French  seigniorial 
system  than  the  remark,  ■  The  general  character^of  the  seigneur  of  New 
France  resembled  in  a  striking  manner  the  "trust  magnates"  and 
monopolists  of  to-day.'  The  ■  deeper  meaning  of  history '  is,  we  pre- 
sume, conveyed  by  the  reflexion,  apropos  of  Laval,  '  Furiously  asserting 
one's  prerogatives  is  quite  the  favourite  duty  and  pleasure  of  many  other- 
wise fairly  sane  and  reasonable  individuals.' 

Although  the  author's  jaunty  style  and  aggressive  self-satisfaction 
excite  some  prejudice,  the  history,  considering  the  extent  of  ground 
covered,  does  not  appear  to  contain  many  mistakes.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Iroquois  consisted  of  six  tribes,  whose  cities  were  in  what  is  now 
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northern  and  central  New  York.  The  Tuscaroas  lived  to  the  south,  and 
did  not  join  the  Five  Nations  till  a  much  later  date.  The  Proclamation 
of  1763  did  not  include  the  hinterland  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  attorney-general  under  Carleton  was  Monk, 
not  Monks.  At  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Act  the  English  Quebec 
merchants  were  in  favour  of  representative  government ;  but  their 
interests  were  opposed  to  a  division  of  the  province.  The  reasons  for  the 
act  were  fully  stated  in  Grenville's  despatch  to  Dorchester  of  20  Oct. 
1789 ;  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  statement,  '  It  was  quite  typical 
of  British  administration  at  that  time  that  this  decision  should  have 
been  reached  almost  wholly  without  consultation  with  the  governor- 
general.'  It  is  true  that  Dorchester  was  opposed  to  the  division,  but  he 
saw  the  force  of  the  argument  on  the  other  side.  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1833,  seems  confused  with  his  dis- 
tinguished namesake.  The  name  of  the  first  speaker  in  the  Union 
parliament  was  Cuvillier,  not  Courillier.  Why  it  is  suggested  that  Lord 
Elgin  would  have  been  deserted  by  the  home  government,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  but  for  his  '  relationship,'  it  is  hard 
to  say.  Whatever  were  Lord  Grey's  faults,  he  was  incapable  of  deserting 
a  public  servant  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  the  right.  The  secularisation 
of  the  clergy  reserves  may  or  may  not  have  been  wise  ;  but  the  settle- 
ment ought  not  to  be  described  as  '  rather  ridiculous.'  Is  it  certain 
that  '  John  A.  Macdonald  had  absolutely  no  theory  of  politics  or  life 
that  did  not  bring  with  it  success  '  ?  Meanwhile  '  George  Brown  the 
irrepressible,  being  in  the  minority  and  anxious  to  be  in  the  majority, 
and  mistaking  that  desire  for  patriotic  impulse,'  kept  up  a  continuous 
lamentation  on  the  state  of  the  country  ;  nor  in  the  account  of  the 
negotiations  preceding  confederation  does  he  receive  better  treatment. 
The  dismissal  of  Letellier  de  St. -Just,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec, 
by  the  Dominion  ministry,  a  much  controverted  question  in  Canadian 
politics,  is  curtly  dismissed  '  as  the  only  thing  to  do.'  The  last  chapters 
of  the  book  are  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Tracy  well 
establishes  his  claim  to  impartiality,  though  sometimes  such  impar- 
tiality involves  apparently  inconsistent  judgments  on  the  same  persons. 
A  very  full  chronological  table  of  leading  events  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  history,  but  it  is  confusing  to  have  illustrations  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  at  Ottawa  and  of  other  government  buildings  inserted  to  face 
the  events  of  the  French  regime.  H.  E.  Egerton. 

Die  Handschriften  der  offentlichen  Bibliotlick  der  Universitat  Basel. 
Abteilung  I.,  Die  deutschcn  Handschriften,  Band  i.  Beschrieben  von 
Dr.  Gustav  Binz.     (Basel.     1907.) 

A  catalogue  of  the  Basel  manuscripts  has  long  been  desired,  but  the 
exigencies  of  current  work  in  the  library  have  stood  in  its  way.  Now, 
however,  an  impulse  has  come  in  the  request  for  co-operation  in  the  com- 
mission promoted  by  the  Prussian  Academy  to  search  for  and  catalogue  the 
great  body  of  early  German  manuscripts  dispersed  throughout  the  libraries 
of  the  world ;  the  subject-matter  being  interpreted  to  include,  down  to 
1520,  all  manuscripts  written  in  German,  as  well  as  translations  from 
German  originals,  and  also  down  to  1700  even  Latin  compositions  by  any 
writer  who  can  possibly  be  ranked  as  German.     No  division  of  manu- 
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scripts  into  classes  can  be  quite  satisfactory,  though  the  system  has  its 
advantages.  In  default  of  a  better  principle,  the  first  proposal  for  the 
Basel  Catalogue  was  that  it  should  follow  the  rough  division  into 
faculties  according  to  which  the  volumes  still  stand  on  the  library 
shelves.  The  method  actually  adopted  is  a  compromise  between  this  and 
the  Berlin  scheme  ;  and  thus  this  first  volume  contains  the  German  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the  library  which  fall  within  the  old  division  marked 
as  A — the  theological  manuscripts  written  on  paper.  Other  faculties 
will  follow,  and  there  will  be  a  similar  series  for  non-German  manu- 
scripts. Whilst  making  this  concession  to  the  Berlin  scheme,  the  Basel 
authorities  have  in  some  points  followed  their  own  lines ;  first,  in  treat- 
ing each  manuscript  as  a  whole,  and  thereby  including  in  the  German 
section  many  non-German  items ;  and,  secondly,  in  printing  contracted 
words  in  full.  In  both  matters  tbeir  decision  will  be  welcomed.  The 
internal  evidence  as  to  the  date  and  origin  of  a  manuscript  often  depends 
largely  on  its  composition  ;  and  to  have  detached  items  from  the  same 
volume  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  a  catalogue  would  greatly 
increase  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  judgment.  In  the  matter  of  contrac- 
tions, quite  apart  from  typographical  troubles,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
human  accuracy  is  in  fact  capable  of  reproducing  them  upon  any  large 
scale ;  and  though  posterity  may  perhaps  demand  somewhat  more  than 
we  now  accomplish,  the  question  of  facility  in  reading  will  probably 
always  outweigh  any  advantage  to  be  gained  from  minute  reproduction 
of  forms.  Nothing  short  of  photography  can  ever  dispense  the  student 
of  these  from  examining  the  original, 

Catalogues  of  manuscripts  tend  to  show  a  continual  advance  in 
excellence,  and  this  is  quite  in  the  front  rank.  For  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Binz  has  executed  his  task  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.  The 
external  features  of  manuscripts  are  described  with  the  utmost  care  and 
detail.  Even  owners'  inscriptions  on  blank  pages  and  dates  in  colophons 
and  elsewhere  are  recorded — points  which,  though  usually  insignificant 
in  themselves,  may  form  valuable  links  in  a  chain  of  evidence.  The  con- 
tents, too,  are  analysed  with  extreme  minuteness.  As  a  result  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of  a  manuscript  before  he  has 
seen  it ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  determine  the  critical  importance  of  a  single 
item  in  it,  he  finds  the  work  of  examining  the  rest  ready  done  for  him, 
without  having  to  construct  a  detailed  analysis  for  himself  at  no  small 
expenditure  of  time.  As  a  specimen  of  this  elaborate  treatment  may  be 
instanced  the  manuscript  A.  ix.  2,  the  '  Handbook '  of  a  Dominican, 
Stephen  Irmy  of  Basel,  where  sixteen  pages  in  the  catalogue  are  given 
to  a  volume  of  barely  300  leaves.  The  difficulty  of  the  division  of  the 
catalogue  into  sections  is  to  be  overcome,  when  the  work  is  complete 
by  a  general  index.  Meanwhile  we  are  presented  with  admirable  indexes 
of  authors  and  subjects,  together  with  registers  of  owners,  writers,  and 
the  places  where  they  wrote,  filling  altogether  nearly  seventy  pages.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  when  the  Basel  authorities  come  to  deal 
with  the  magnificent  collections  of  letters  associated  with  the  names  of 
Amerbach,  Grynaeus  and  others,  they  will  allow  themselves  to  treat  these 
as  a  whole.  A  complete  calendar  of  them  would  be  of  inestimable  value ; 
but  if  it  were  broken  up  on  sectional  lines,  its  usefulness  would  be  very 
materially  impaired.  P.  S.  Allen. 
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In  State  and  Family  in  Early  Borne  (London  :  Bell,  1908)  Mr.  C.  W.  L. 
Launspach  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Romans,  the  religious  basis  of 
Roman  society,  and  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  state,  and  con- 
cludes with  chapters  on  marriage,  the  patriapotestas,  and  succession.  His 
book  is  therefore  bound  to  touch  upon  a  thousand  matters  of  controversy, 
where  great  authorities  can  be  quoted  for  divergent  opinions  ;  and  such 
a  book  is  likely  to  seduce  its  reviewer  into  diffuseness,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  he  differs  from  the  writer  in  his  positions  and 
conclusions  whole-heartedly.  Mr.  Launspach  has  read  with  diligence 
and  understanding,  but  he  has  not  always  read  the  right  books.  To 
take  one  chapter  by  way  of  example,  in  his  discussion  of  early  Roman 
religion  he  shows  no  signs  of  having  heard  of  Aust  or  Wissowa,  or  even 
of  those  two  short  (but  extraordinarily  valuable)  works  in  English,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Carter's  Religion  of  Numa  and  Mr.  Cyril  Bailey's  Religion  of 
Ancient  Rome.  For  Mr.  Launspach  the  Lares  and  the  Penates  are 
still  without  question  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ;  Janus  is  the  male  moon 
(Diana  being  the  female  moon),  and  was  originally,  like  Jupiter,  pre- 
eminently a  light  or  life-giving  god ;  '  the  old-Roman  gods  .  .  .  appear 
rather  as  personalised  fragments  of  the  universal,  intangible  Godhead ' 
(p.  22)  ;  the  state  religion  is  founded  upon  nature-worship,  while  the 
family  or  private  religion  is  equivalent  to  ancestor-worship  ;  and  of 
course  Roman  religion  is  '  characterised  by  a  formalism  pedantic  to  the 
verge  of  puerility  '  (p.  40),  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  state- 
ment receives  a  complete  if  unconscious  dementi  in  the  pages  which 
follow.  Mr.  Launspach  writes  in  a  vigorous  and  readable  style,  but 
carelessly:  e.g.  p.  34,  'no  public  business  could  be  transacted  without 
having  first  consulted  the  gods  '  ;  p.  3,  'to  rigidly  exclude,'  'to  almost 
entirely  disregard  ' ;  p.  185,  '  which  anciently  undoubtedly  accompanied.' 
Regarded  as  the  production  of  an  amateur  this  book  is  both  laudable 
and  interesting ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  published. 

W.  A.  G. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  no.  xlviii 
(1908),  include  a  paper  on  Herculaneum  by  Professor  T.  McK.  Hughes 
which  gives  an  interesting  description  of  Herculaneum  and  the  catastrophe 
that  led  to  its  destruction  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  geography. 
It  is  rightly  insisted  (p.  28)  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  previously 
to  a.d.  79  Vesuvius  had  been  quiescent  for  ages,  though  there  is  much 
evidence  at  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  at  Pompeii,  of  the  harm  done  by 
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the  earthquakes  of  a.d.  63  (and  64).  The  material  in  which  Herculaneum 
is  buried  is  not  lava  but  volcanic  ash  in  various  stages  of  consolidation, 
owing  to  the  greater  or  less  action  of  the  torrents  of  rain  which  accom- 
panied the  eruption  (p.  92),  so  that  the  difficulties  of  excavation  will 
vary  at  different  points.  T.  A. 

Miss  0.  F.  Butler's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Heliogabalus  (New  York : 
Macmillan,  1908),  which  form  part  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Studies,  are  not  concerned  with  the  unsavoury  details  of  that  emperor's 
career ;  the  less  edifying  sections  of  the  Vita  Heliogabali  are  passed  over 
as  being  (in  Miss  Butler's  euphemistic  phraseology),  '  purely  bio- 
graphical.' Her  tract  is  in  reality  a  contribution  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Historia  Augusta ;  she  tells  us,  in  fact,  that  her  investigation  was 
undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  applying  to  the  life  of  Heliogabalus 
tests  similar  to  those  to  which  Heer  subjected  the  life  of  Commodus,  and 
of  comparing  the  results  of  the  two  inquiries  in  the  hope  of  throwing 
light  on  two  problems :  (a)  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  same 
sources  in  the  two  lives ;  (b)  the  trustworthiness  of  the  manuscripts  in 
attributing  the  two  lives  to  the  same  author,  Lampridius.  In  the  present 
essay  the  results  of  the  preliminary  inquiry  are  given ;  the  deductions  to 
be  drawn  therefrom,  we  may  suppose,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  second 
treatise.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  will  be  unfavourable  to 
Kornemann's  theory  of  '  the  last  great  Eoman  historian,'  and  that,  as  far 
as  they  go,  they  will  support  Schulz  in  the  view  taken  in  Das  Kaiserhaus 
der  Antonine,  which  seems  to  have  appeared  too  late  to  be  made  use  of 
by  Miss  Butler.  Only  one  section  of  the  Life  (13,  1-17,  2)  is  of  any 
considerable  value,  and  even  here  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  work- 
manship of  the  anonymus.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Butler  did  not 
see  her  way  to  treating  the  lives  of  Heliogabalus  and  Severus  Alexander 
in  conjunction.  Both  are  attributed  to  '  Lampridius,'  and  though  this 
may  be  worth  little,  it  should  be  considered  whether  the  one  was  not 
composed  as  a  foil  to  the  other.  There  is  little  that  calls  for  comment  in 
the  historical  sections  of  the  book.  Chronological  questions  are  carefully 
discussed,  and  ingenious  arguments  are  brought  forward  for  inserting  the 
date  iiii  KaL  IuL  in  the  Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium  of  a.d.  218  for  the 
precatio  cooptationis  and  viii  id.  lulias  for  that  of  the  admission  of 
Heliogabalus  to  the  college.  '  Eliogabalum '  is  an  impossible  form 
(p.  81  f.)  for  the  temple  of  Elagabalus.  H.  S.  J. 

Etude  sur  la  Region  de  la  Basse-plaine  Flamaude,  by  Auguste 
Havenith  (Liege :  Dessain,  1907),  is  a  medley  of  historical  and  geological 
speculations.  The  latter  are  described  by  the  author  himself  as  super- 
ficial, and  the  former  are  by  no  means  profound.  M.  Havenith  argues 
from  the  texts  contained  in  the  Liber  Traditionum  Sancti  Petri  Blan- 
diniensis  (ed.  Fayen,  1906)  that  the  original  pagus  Flandrensis  was  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  included  most  of  the  territory 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Menapii  and  Morini.  He  holds  that  the 
Flemings  were  Low-German  exiles  whom  Charles  the  Great  settled  in 
the  pagus  Flandrensis.  In  one  place  he  assumes  that  the  migration  was 
produced  by  the  early  raids  of  the  Northmen  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
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Baltic  ;  elsewhere  he  supposes  that  Saxon  captives  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Flemish  population.  He  analyses  at  unnecessary  length  the 
legend  of  the  '  Foresters  of  Flanders.'  He  believes  that  these  semi- 
mythical  heroes  were  Carolingian  counts,  and  explains  '  Forester  '  as  a 
corruption  of  Vorstheer.  M.  Havenith  is  decidedly  ingenious,  and  his 
book  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  more  solid  literature  of  the  subject. 

H.  W.  C.  D. 

In  his  Textgeschichte  Liudprands  von  Cremona  (Miinchen :  Beck, 
1908),  the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  Traube's  series  of  Quellen  und 
Untersuchungen  zur  lateinischen  Philologie  des  Mittelaltcrs,  Dr.  Joseph 
Becker  seeks  to  provide  us  with  an  account  of  the  manuscript  materials 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  Liudprand.  A  new  edition  of  his 
work  has  for  some  time  been  recognised  as  a  necessity,  and  the  present 
essay  supplies  the  needful  preliminary.  Dr.  Becker  begins  by  weakening 
the  authority  of  the  Freising  MS.  and  thus  of  Pertz's  text  and  Kohler's 
study,  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  seventeen  MSS.  His  descriptions 
of  these  vary  in  length  according  to  the  necessity  for  correcting  or 
amplifying  previous  reports,  with  this  exception,  that  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Freising  MS.,  which  still  remains  the  most  important, 
is  given.  The  photographs  consist  of  one  of  the  Metz  MS.  and  two  of 
the  Freising  MS.  The  manuscripts  fall  into  three  classes.  Of  the  first 
and  best  class  the  Freising  MS.  is  not  only  the  best  representative,  but 
the  archetype.  The  second  and  third  classes  are  independent  of  one 
another  and  of  the  first  class,  though  a  certain  relationship  between 
the  first  and  second  cannot  be  denied.  The  palaeographical  discussions 
at  the  end  of  the  work  are  very  welcome.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Freising  MS.  came  to  Metz  from  Italy  (probably  through  Dietrich) : 
let  Dr.  Becker  compare  the  scripts  in  the  Metz  MS.  322  (saec.  X) 
with  those  of  the  Freising  MS.,  especially  the  first  in  each  case.  The 
present  work  would  have  been  improved  if  Traube  had  been  alive  to  read 
the  sheets.  On  page  38  the  Farfa  Chronicle  ought  to  have  been  cited 
from  Balzani's  edition  of  1903,  and  amongst  a  number  of  misprints  (on 
pp.  vi,  8,  11,  15,  19,  30,  34)  there  is  a  bad  one  on  page  38  ('  Scheffer 
— Boichorst').  A.  S. 

Frcmmed  Indflydelse  under  den  danslce  Kirkes  tidligste  Udvikling,  by 
Ellen  Jorgensen,  forms  one  of  the  latest  publications  of  the  Boyal  Danish 
Academy,  and  is  an  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  proposed  by  that  society. 
The  inquiry  had  in  the  first  place  special  reference  to  the  possible 
influence  of  the  Old  English  church  on  the  Danish,  but  in  the  end  assumed 
a  wider  aspect.  The  authoress  has  thus  considered  the  question  from  more 
sides  than  one,  and  has  endeavoured  to  make  out  how  far  English  and 
German  traits  can  be  identified  and  separated.  The  results  of  her  inves- 
tigations are  methodically  presented  under  the  various  headings  of  bishop 
and  see,  priest  and  parish,  penance  and  ecclesiastical  punishments,  Peter's 
pence,  liturgy  and  ritual,  festivals  and  fasts,  worship  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
language  of  the  church.  Under  each  of  these  heads  there  are  many 
points  of  interest,  on  some  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  attain  to 
finality,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  force  decisive  evidence  out  of  what  is 
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uncertain.  The  concluding  chapter  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  results 
of  the  inquiry,  indicating  that  English  influence  was  fairly  strong  during 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  but  after  that  date  gave  way  to  German. 
The  essay  forms  a  useful  counterpart  to  recent  investigation  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  Norwegian  church,  and  in  some  respects  may  tend  to  modify 
the  accepted  views  on  that  subject.  The  resume  in  French  which  is 
appended  to  it  will  enable  those  unacquainted  with  Danish  to  follow  the 
main  outlines  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  are  here  brought  forward. 

W.  A.  C. 

Dr.  Johannes  Drehmann  has  written  an  interesting  and  scholarly 
essay,  Papst  Leo  IX.  und  die  Simonie,  for  the  '  Beitrage  zur  Kulturge- 
schichte  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Eenaissance,'  edited  by  Professor  Goetz 
(Leipzig :  Teubner,  1908).  The  object  of  the  essay  is  twofold :  first,  to  define 
the  meaning  given  to  the  sin  of  simony  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  secondly,  to  trace  Leo's  attempts  to  deal  with  it.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  friends  and  companions  of  Leo,  and  to  the  pope's 
activity  in  France  and  the  empire.  Dr.  Drehmann  shows  that  he  was 
mainly  responsible  for  extending  the  punishment  for  simony  to  other 
offences  than  the  purchase  of  an  ecclesiastical  office.  In  one  case  he  failed 
to  carry  even  Peter  Damiani  with  him,  and  could  not  go  beyond  the  decree 
of  Clement  II  which  imposed  a  slight  penance  for  consecration  by  a 
simonist.  It  is  noticed  (pp.  15,  33)  that  Cardinal  Humbert,  who  in  his 
tract  Contra  Simoniacos  first  connected  simony  with  lay  investiture 
(1058),  had  been  an  ally  of  Leo.  Dr.  Drehmann  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  Hildebrand's  importance  was  slight  in  Leo's  counsels  (p.  32). 
He  lays  useful  stress  upon  Leo's  character  in  interpreting  his  mixture  of 
clemency  and  firmness.  In  this  connexion  we  may  call  attention  to  an 
important  chapter  of  Wibert's  life  of  Leo  recently  published  for  the  first 
time  from  a  Bodeken  manuscript  now  at  Miinster  (Analecta  Bollandiana, 
xxvii.  348-350).  It  suggests  the  reflexion  that  repentance  for  some  past 
sin  had  continual  influence  upon  him.  Dr.  Drehmann  shows  how  uncom- 
promising the  pope  was  in  France.  English  readers  will  justly  find  fault 
with  him  for  neglecting  Leo's  relations  with  England.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicle  proves  that  English  bishops  were  present  at  the  council  of 
Vercelli,  where  Bishop  Ulf  was  subjected  to  examination.  It  seems  clear 
that  Robert  of  Canterbury  refused  to  consecrate  Sparhafoc  to  the  see  of 
London  because  of  Leo's  suspicion  that  he  was  a  simonist.  The  English 
court  was  notorious  for  corruption  (compare,  besides  the  Chronicle,  Guibert 
of  Nogent,  Vita,  ed.  Bourgin,  p.  130).  The  close  relations  between  Leo 
and  Lorraine  make  it  very  unlikely  that  the  Lotharingian  bishops  were, 
as  Freeman  imagined,  responsible  for  this.  Even  he  admits  that  they 
had  scruples  on  points  of  smaU  canonical  regularity  (Norm.  Conq.  ii.  81). 
Fuller  examination  of  the  subject  would  probably  show  that  Leo's 
influence  was  felt  in  England  and  was  exerted  through  Lorrainers. 

F.  M.  P. 

Mr.  Ernest  Harcourt  Vaughn's  essay  on  The  Origin  and  Early  Deve- 
lopment of  the  English  Universities  to  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
('  The  University  of  Missouri  Studies,'  August,  1908)  is  a  careful  digest  of 
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what  can  be  gathered  on  the  subject  from  certain  fairly  well-known 
modern  books  which  are  duly  referred  to  on  every  page.  The  author  has 
done  well  what  he  seems  to  have  attempted  to  do,  but  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge.  He  occasionally  mentions  some 
of  the  references  to  Oxford  in  the  chronicles  which  his  predecessors  had 
omitted,  or  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  some  charter.  But  no  new 
materials  have  been  used,  nor  is  there  much  evidence  of  close  first-hand 
study  of  printed  documents.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Vaughn's  predecessors  to  find  that  he  has  discovered  so  little  ground 
for  quarrelling  with  their  conclusions.  We  have  noticed  no  mistakes 
of  any  importance.  It  is  not  true  that  at  Paris  and  Oxford  '  it  was  only 
after  the  mastery  of  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium  that  a  student 
passed  into  the  faculty  of  law '  (p.  99),  if  by  that  is  meant  that 
the  statutes  required  him  to  have  taken  a  degree  in  arts  or  given  other 
proof  of  '  mastery '  ;  nor  was  Barnwell  a  house  of  secular  canons 
(p.  106,  perhaps  a  mere  misprint  for  ■  regular '),  a  matter  of  rather 
more  importance.  Mr.  Vaughn,  after  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  still  speaks  of  the  development  of  the  universities  '  in  large  part 
out  of  the  cathedral  or  monastic  schools.'  If  this  is  a  deliberate  theory, 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  writer  does  not  mention  a  single  university 
which  on  tolerable  evidence  can  be  shown  to  have  developed  out  of 
a  monastic  school,  instead  of  merely  quoting  Mr.  Mullinger's  unsupported 
conjecture  about  Cambridge.  H.  R. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church,  1225-1559,  edited  by  Dr.  David 
Patrick  for  the  Scottish  History  Society  (Edinburgh,  1907),  is  a  useful 
volume,  containing  a  translation  of  the  text  of  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson's 
Concilia  Scotiae  and  of  the  documents  collected  in  the  appendices  to  that 
work,  to  which  the  editor  has  added  an  introduction  of  about  one  hundred 
pages  and  some  explanatory  notes.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  book 
is  by  any  means  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  two  volumes  of  the  Concilia. 
Dr.  Patrick's  introduction  and  notes  are  on  a  different  level  from  the  cor- 
responding portions  of  Robertson's  work.  His  introduction,  while  it  con- 
tains some  interesting  matter,  is,  perhaps,  too  largely  devoted  to  the  support 
of  a  theory,  which  seems  at  present  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  favour, 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  great  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century 
affected  Scottish  religion  and  character.  Dr.  Patrick  seems  unduly  to 
underrate  the  effects  of  those  changes,  and  his  argument  is  not  entirely 
free  from  passages  which  suggest  some  confusion  of  ideas.  It  might  be 
interesting,  for  instance,  to  know  more  clearly  what  conceptions  underlie 
the  statement  that  '  the  doctrine  of  predestination  had  been  handed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  of  Scotsmen  since  Augustinian  monks  first 
settled  in  the  country.'  It  is  but  natural  that  the  notes,  in  a  book  not 
intended  for  specialists,  should  be  frequently  concerned  with  rather 
elementary  matters ;  but  they  might  with  advantage  have  been  considerably 
augmented  from  Robertson's  store.  The  translation,  though  not  without 
occasional  blemishes  and  slips  which  affect  the  sense,  is  on  the  whole 
fairly  correct.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  there  are  indications,  either  in 
text  or  notes,  that  the  editor  is  not  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  details,  as 
when  he  is  led,  on  p.  79,  through  being  unaware  of  the  double  character 
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of  St.  Mark's  Day,  to  suspect  and  supply  an  imaginary  omission  in  the 
text.  But  his  volume  is  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  Statuta  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  matters  with  which  they  deal,  which  will  probably 
be  of  service  to  a  good  many  readers.  0. 

In  a  couple  of  articles  on  Die  Wollausfilhr  Englancls  vom  Jahre  1273 
contributed  to  the  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Social  und  Wirthschafts- 
geschichte  (Stuttgart,  1908)  Dr.  Adolf  Schaube  has  undertaken  a  task 
which  as  the  historian  of  early  Mediterranean  trade  he  was  specially  com- 
petent to  perform.  The  patent  rolls  of  1273  contain  the  licences  issued 
to  English  and  foreign  merchants  for  the  export  of  wool  at  a  time  when 
trade  with  Flanders  was  prohibited.  These  Dr.  Schaube  has  analysed 
and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  similar  data  accessible  for  other  years 
(especially  1277-8),  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  quantity  of  wool 
exported,  the  relative  proportions  exported  by  the  merchants  of 
the  several  nations,  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  wool,  and.  the 
amount  of  capital  embarked  by  individuals  or  companies  of  merchants  in 
the  trade.  Out  of  a  total  of  32,743  sacks,  a  little  over  a  third  was 
exported  by  English  merchants.  Out  of  8247  in  which  the  merchants' 
domicile  is  stated,  London  handles  3305  sacks,  Winchester  1116,  Dun- 
stable 900,  Shrewsbury  596,  Southampton  440,  Sandwich  and  Bristol 
each  360,  Newcastle  326.  Of  the  total  exported  by  aliens,  Italians  took 
37  per  cent.,  the  merchants  of  Northern  France  24  per  cent.,  those  of 
Brabant  17  per  cent.,  those  of  South  France  8  per  cent.,  those  of 
Germany  6  per  cent.,  those  of  Liege  3  per  cent.,  and  the  Spaniards 
1  per  cent.  The  Flemings  were  of  course  excluded.  From  the  subse- 
quent record  of  fines  inflicted  for  exporting  wool  to  Flanders  during  the 
prohibition  Dr.  Schaube  draws  the  inference  that  the  Flemings  were  the 
principal  consumers  of  English  wool  even  when  exported  by  Italians, 
and  that  the  Florentines  had  not  begun  to  use  it.  In  a  final  section, 
after  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  ten  marks  as  an  average  price  per  sack, 
he  calculates  the  capital  invested  by  the  leading  Italian  firms,  e.g.  the 
Scotti  of  Piacenza  21,400  marks,  the  Ricciardi  of  Lucca  10,800  marks, 
the  Frescobaldi  of  Florence  8800  marks,  and  argues  that  these  sums, 
converted  into  modern  values,  represent  a  mercantile  enterprise  that  is 
not  of  the  merely  peddling  character  which  Dr.  Sombart  in  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  capitalism  has  attributed  to  it.  Dr.  Schaube  clearly  esta- 
blishes this  point,  but  it  is  possible  that  Dr.  Sombart  may  find,  in  the 
facts  thus  adduced,  additional  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the 
connexion  of  early  capitalism  with  official  power,  since  not  only  were 
the  Italian  firms  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  exportation  of  wool 
the  chief  financial  support  of  Edward  I  and  the  farmers  of  his  taxes, 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  all  the  leading  London  exporters  were  aldermen 
and  sheriffs  who  are  specially  named  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  for  their  abuse  of 
official  power,  and  whose  wills  reveal  the  fact  (another  of  Dr.  Sombart's 
points)  that  they  derived  much  of  their  incomes  from  rents  in  London 
and  other  cities.  But  apart  from  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  his 
facts  the  essay  is  a  most  scholarly  contribution  to  economic  history,  and. 
furnishes  incidentally  valuable  data  as  to  currencies,  weights,  &c,  used 
in  the  wool  trade.  G.  U. 
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The  Latin  Orient  fa  gradually  being  illustrated  as  it  deserved.  What 
Dr.  Gerola  has  done  for  the  Venetian  monuments  of  Crete,  what  the 
British  government  is  doing  for  the  Lusignan  memorials  of  Cyprus, 
what  Mr.  Kamsay  Traquair  has  begun  in  the  Frankish  castles  of  Greece, 
Baron  de  Belabre  has  accomplished  for  Rhodes  during  the  two  centuries 
of  its  occupation  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (Rhodes  of  the  Knights. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1908).  Six  years'  residence  in  the  island 
as  French  consul  has  given  him  special  facilities  for  his  task ;  he  has 
been  allowed  to  inspect  several  buildings  hitherto  closed  to  scholars,  and 
he  has  produced  a  very  complete  account  of  the  walls,  public  edifices, 
and  shields  of  the  knights,  profusely  interspersed  with  excellent  photo- 
graphs. He  doe3  not  profess  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  island, 
except  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  monuments,  but 
he  gives  a  brief  historical  introduction  with  a  list  of  the  Grand  Masters 
who  held  office  in  Rhodes,  and  he  has  carefully  read  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  whom  in  several  uases  he  is  able  to  correct.  The  docu- 
ments of  the  Order,  at  present  published  only  as  far  as  1310,  will  in 
course  of  time  render  it  possible  to  write  a  complete  history  of  this 
interesting  military  state.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  grateful  to  Baron  de 
Belabre  for  a  most  valuable  collection  of  views  and  plans  of  Rhodes,  which 
make  his  monograph  a  work  of  permanent  value.  A  few  slips  in  dates 
deserve  correction.  That  of  the  conquest  is  sometimes  correctly  given 
as  1309,  sometimes  (pp.  19,  151)  as  1310 ;  Faber  did  not  visit  Rhodes 
in  1557,  long  after  its  loss,  but  in  1483  ;  Fluvian  (p.  106)  was  dead 
several  years  before  1445 ;  and  the  date  of  1483,  given  on  p.  123, 
does  not  tally  with  the  inscription  reproduced  there.  A  more  important 
error  is  the  statement  that  the  papal  shield,  on  p.  56,  is  that  of  Nicholas  V  ; 
it  is,  of  course,  the  '  column '  of  Martin  V,  which  would  make  the 
date  of  the  bastion  anterior  to  1431,  and  the  two  Grand  Masters' 
escutcheons  those  of  Fluvian  rather  than  De  Lastic.  The  statement 
(p.  182)  that  the  Greek  lords  of  Rhodes  held  '  the  island  as  suzerains  '  (the 
author  means  '  vassals  ')  '  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  '  requires  qualifica- 
tion. Blemmydes,  whose  curious  autobiography  has  been  published  since 
Mr.  Torr  wrote,  and  who  visited  Leon  Gabahis  at  Rhodes  in  1233,  expressly 
tells  us  that  his  host  was  an  independent,  hereditary  ruler ;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  coins  bore  the  phrase  '  the  servant  of  the  emperor,'  which  is 
not  found  on  those  of  his  successor.  Finally,  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  palitharo  adjoining  an  hour-glass  as  tt6.Xlv  dappd  is  surely  less  pro- 
bable than  7raAiv  da  pw  ('  If  you  turn  me  upside  down,  I  will  flow  again '). 

W.  M. 

In  his  Geschiedenis  van  de  Leidsche  Lakenindustrie,  i.,  '  De  Middel- 
eeuwen  (viertiende  tot  zestiende  eeuw),'  ('S  Gravenhage :  Nijhoff,  1908), 
Dr.  N.  W.  Posthumus  has  made  complete  use  of  the  documents  preserved 
in  the  city  archives  of  Leiden  which  relate  to  the  cloth  production  and 
trade  of  the  place  during  the  later  middle  ages.  The  two  most  interesting 
and  instructive  groups  are  the  Keurboeken  van  de  draperie,  which 
contain  the  official  regulations  of  the  industry  and  throw  much  light  on 
its  technical  processes  and  organisation,  and  the  Thesauriersrekeningen, 
which  give  an  insight  into  the  financial  and  social  development  of  the 
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town  in  general.     The  student  of  English  history  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  the  cloth  trade  and  indirectly  of  the  whole 
wealth  of  Leiden  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  importation  of  English 
wool ;   the  decline  of  both  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
principally  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  Leiden  drapers  to  leave  the 
old  material  for  the  superior  Spanish  produce  (p.  250).     The  working 
population  for  the  trade  was  furnished  in  the  first  place  by  the  immediately 
surrounding  country,  later  on  more  and  more  by  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, never  so  considerably  by  the  distant  Flanders  as  has  always  been 
supposed  (pp.  45,  377).     The  social  organisation   of  the  trade  was  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  i.e.  almost  from  the  beginning  of  our  information 
and  long  before  the  possibility  of  export,  clearly  and  exclusively  that  of  a 
home  industry.     The  master  weavers  and  fullers  were  themselves  the 
employees  of  the  enterprisers,  the  drapeniers ;  in  this  respect  the  trade 
was  ahead   of  all  the   other  industries  of  the   place   (p.   270).      The 
drapeniers  were   also  the  wholesale   merchants   in  cloth.      The  retail 
trade  was  open  to  anybody  who  paid  the  stalgeld  in  the  city's  warehouse. 
The  wantsnijders  never  attained  such  an  importance  as  they  possessed, 
for  instance,  in  medieval   Germany.     They  did  not   even  form  a  gild 
(pp.  265  fif.).     The  text  is  followed  by  statistical  tables,  among  which 
there  is  a  gecombineerde  beroeps-  en  vermogensstatistiek  of  Leiden  in  1498 
giving  the  fortune  of  each  individual  tradesman  named  in  the  sources. 

C.  B. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Isaacson's  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls, 
Edward  III  (London:    H.M.   Stationery  Office,    1907),   and  the  tenth 
volume  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Hinds's  Calendar  of  Close  Bolls,  Edward  III  (H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  1908),  cover  respectively  the  years  1350-1354  and  1354- 
1360.      By  those  at  all  acquainted  with  this   class  of   documents  the 
rapidity  and  skill  with  which  the  heavy  work  of  calendaring  and  indexing 
is  carried  on  will  be  properly  appreciated.     Both  indexes  are  good,  but 
Mr.  Isaacson's,  as  before,  is  the  fuller  and  in  some  respects  more  careful 
of  the  two.     The  difference  in  the  former  respect  is  perhaps  made  neces- 
sary by  the  greater  length  of  the  close  rolls,  but  considerations  of  space 
need  hardly  have  prevented  Mr.   Hinds  from  bringing   together  under 
'Friars'  all  the  references  to  the  various   orders,  as   is   done   by   his 
colleague.     Mr.  Isaacson's  identifications  too  are  in  difficult  cases  more 
accurate  and  scientific.     A  good  instance  is  the  treatment  of  the  famous 
French  place  name  formerly  spelt '  Lebret '  or  '  Albret,'  now  '  Labrit.'     In 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  these  calendars  Mr.  Isaacson  makes  his  main 
entry  under  the  modern  form,  but  Mr.  Hinds,  who  seems  not  to  know  it, 
prefers  ■  Bret,  la,'  with  a  cross  reference  from  Albret.     He  is  less  careful 
too  in  minimising  the  drawbacks  of  the  system  of  calendaring  personal 
names  under   their  forms   in  the  rolls   by  abundant   cross-references. 
Thus  we  have  '  Eboraco,  Adam  de,'  with  no  indication  under  York  that 
such  an  entry  exists.     Some  little  want  of  care  is  further  evidenced  by 
Mr.  Hinds's  failure  to  recognise  in  the  Roger  Bellem,  earl  of  Salop,  and 
his  sons  Hugh  and  Robert,  mentioned  in  the  document  on  p.  370,  the 
celebrated  Roger  of  Montgomery;   the  index  does  not  even  record,  as 
-the  text  does,  that  Roger  Bellem  was  an  earl.  J.  T. 

VOL.    XXIV. — NO.    XCIV.  D  D 
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In  Herr  K.  -Guggenberger's  Die  Legation  des  Eardinals  Pileus  in 
Deutschland,  1378-1382  (Munich :  Lentner,  1907),  we  have  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  mission  sent  by  Urban  VI  to  Germany  in  the  early  years  of 
the  great  schism.     The  object  of  the  mission  was  to  confirm  the  allegiance 
of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  to  win  over  the  German  princes  and  towns, 
and  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  French  pope  and  government. 
Its  success  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  tact  and  energy  of  its 
head,  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Kavenna,  whose  proceedings  are  here 
considered  in  great  detail  and  with  the  aid  of  hitherto  unprinted  docu- 
ments.    The  chief  interest  of  the  mission  to  students  of  English  history 
lies  in  its  extension  to  England.     Cardinal  Pileus  helped  to  negotiate  the 
marriage  between  Eichard  II  and  Anne  of  Bohemia ;  he  was  in  England 
for  two  months  or  more  in  the  spring  of  1381  sealing  the  alliance  of 
Eichard  and  Wenceslaus  against  the  French  schismatics,  and  he  left  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peasants'  Eevolt.     Herr  Guggenberger  surely 
misunderstands  the  whole  meaning  of  that  rising  when  he  observes  that 
the  cardinal  would  inevitably  have  been  murdered  as  the  representative  of 
the  insurgents'  greatest  enemy,  the  pope.      An  itinerary  of  the  cardinal  is 
given.     There  are  two  appendices  :  the  first  describes  a  second  mission 
to  Germany  undertaken  by  Pileus  in  1394  to  concert  further  measures 
against  the  schismatics  ;  in  the  second  Lindner's  view  that  the  embassy 
sent  by  Boniface  IX  to  Wenceslaus  in  1398  was  headed  by  Pileus  is  con- 
tested. On  p.  35  S.  Marino  should  surely  be  Marino.  To  the  English  sources 
the  Patent  Bolls  should  have  been  added,  in  which  a  little  additional 
information  on  Pileus's  English  benefices  may  be  found.  G.  B. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Acta  Pontificum  Danica,  by  A. 
Krarup  and  J.  Lindbaek  (Copenhagen  :  Gad,  1907  and  1908)  continue  the 
work  begun  by  Dr.  Moltesen,  and  cover  the  period  from  1378  to  1471.  The 
contents  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  first  volume,  and  furnish 
many  details  of  a  personal  and  local  character  relating  to  the  church  in 
Scandinavia.  The  precise  dates  yielded  by  these  documents  will  often  be 
useful  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  sometimes  to  the  civil  historian.  Among 
them  are  many  indulgences,  which  throw  light  on  the  relative  position  of 
a  number  of  churches  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  more  important 
religious  orders  (Benedictines,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  etc.)  are  naturally 
prominent,  as  well  as  the  Birgittines  in  Vadstena  and  elsewhere.  There 
are  very  few  references  to  anything  outside  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
beyond  what  is  directly  connected  with  papal  affairs  ;  the  few  that  do  occur 
may  readily  be  found  by  means  of  the  full  index  appended  to  each  volume 

W.  A.  C. 

In  Le  Manuscrit  autographe  des  Poesies  de  Charles  d' Orleans  (Paris  : 
Champion,  1907)  M.  Pierre  Champion  gives  a  delightful  specimen  of 
palaeographical  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  MS.  25458  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  has  long  been  known  to  the  students  of  the  works  of  the  poet 
prince  and  of  Villon,  some  of  whose  pieces  are  included  in  the  collection  it 
contains,  but  no  one  had  hitherto  recognised  that  certain  additions  and 
corrections  are  in  the  duke's  own  hand,  nor  had  the  true  explanation  of 
the  variety  of  handwritings  and  authors  which  it  exhibits  been  perceived. 
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M.  Champion  shows  with  the  aid  of  numerous  facsimiles  that  it  was  '  the 
poetic  album  of  the  court  of  Blois.'  Its  germ  was  a  collection  of  Charles's 
poems  down  to  about  1450,  divided  into  five  sections — 'Ballades,' 
?  Complaintes,'  ■  Chansons,'  ■  Caroles,'  '  Rondeaux.'  These  were  corrected 
by  the  duke,  and  a  number  of  additional  poems  by  himself  and  others  were 
inserted.  In  the  section  of  '  Chansons !  these  later  poems  are  written  in  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  page,  originally  left  blank  for  the  music,  and  though 
they  are  usually  rondeaux  the  original  heading  of  the  page  has  led  to 
their  being  misdescribed  as  chansons,  while  an  occasional  attempt  of  the 
scribe  to  prevent  this  misconception  by  writing  Rondel  under  the  addition 
only  succeeded  in  labelling  the  chanson  beneath  as  a  rondel.  J.  T. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  Henry  VI, 
1441-1446  (London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1908),  Mr.  A.  E.  Bland 
maintains  both  in  text  and  index  the  previous  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Though  the  five  years  comprised  in  this  volume  cover  the  period  of  Suffolk's 
negotiations  with  France  and  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  they  present  little  of  political  importance.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  usual  wealth  of  illustration  for  topography  and  social  history.  Some 
of  the  London  references  are  of  peculiar  interest.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  relate  to  the  foundation,  or  refoundation,  of  fraternities ;  of  the  gild 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  vicars  and  rectors  of  London  in  1441 ;  of  the 
Parish  Clerks'  gild  in  1442  (not  then  connected  with  the  Guildhall 
chapel)  ;  of  a  gild  of  St.  Michael  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill  (which  seems 
curiously  to  have  been  unknown  to  Stow,  though  he  had  clearly  searched 
this  roll),  of  the  gild  of  St.  Mary  at  St.  Giles'  without  Cripplegate ;  of 
St.  Sitha  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn  ;  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  St. 
Botolph's  without  Aldersgate.  On  p.  161  comes  the  licence  to  the  executors 
of  John  Welles  for  the  repair  of  the  highway  from  Westminster,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Standard  in  Cheap,  as  described  by  Stow  in  the  Survey 
of  London,  i.  264-5 ;  this  record  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  the 
antiquary's  careful  accuracy ;  it  adds,  however,  a  specific  statement  that 
the  Standard  was  now  of  '  wood,  weak  and  old.'  The  appropriation  of 
St.  Gregory's  to  the  College  of  Minor  Canons  in  1446  is  recorded  on  pp.  341 
and  392  ;  see  Stow,  ii.  19.  The  form  '  Doufegate,'  which  occurs  on 
p.  230,  is  interesting.  St.  Martin  Morgan  on  p.  334  is  a  curious  error  for 
St.  Martin  Orgar.  St.  Bartholomew  '  without  Bishopesgate,'  on  p.  408 
must  be  a  mistake  for  St.  Botolph.  In  the  royal  assent  for  the  ordinance 
for  five  grammar  schools  in  London  in  1446  (p.  453),  the  fourth  is  given 
as  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  Bast,  not  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  as  Stow 
states  in  the  Survey,  i.  73.  Amongst  other  noteworthy  matters  is  the 
document  on  p.  82,  which  states  that  whereas  the  charges  on  the  town 
of  Oxford  were  so  heavy,  and  scarce  a  third  part  of  the  town  was 
inhabited  by  persons  contributing  to  the  same,  but  by  the  colleges  and 
halls  of  the  university,  so  that  many  inhabitants  had  left  the  town,  the 
provost  and  scholars  of  Oriel  College  desired  to  grant  premises  to  the 
value  of  SOI.  yearly  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  and  to  have  251.  a  year 
from  the  fee  farm  of  the  town  in  return.  C.  L.  K. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  (London :  Methuen, 
1908)    Mr.  E.  L.  S.   Horsburgh  disarms  criticism  by  disclaiming  any 
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intention  of  supplanting  Mr.  Armstrong's  'Life.'  But  it  is,  in  the 
circumstances,  a  little  difficult  to  see  the  object  of  his  own  work,  since  he 
has  no  new  historical  material  to  supply,  nor  any  noticeably  different  point 
of  view  to  suggest,  though  he  is  more  inclined  than  Mr.  Armstrong  to 
eulogise  his  hero.  He  adds,  however,  to  the  political  history  a  long  analysis 
of  and  panygyric  on,  Lorenzo's  work  as  a  poet,  of  which  he  has  a  very 
high  opinion.  The  history  itself  is  told  in  a  pleasant  and  interesting 
fashion,  though  the  interest  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  good  deal  of  repetition 
and  some  padding.  Mr.  Horsburgh  seems  to  have  a  special  animus  against 
Venice.  That  republic  was,  after  all,  not  more  selfish,  but  only  rather 
more  successful  than  her  neighbours ;  and  she  alone  of  all  Italian  states  had 
a  political  ideal,  in  her  struggle  against  the  advancing  Turks,  which  was  not 
based  only  upon  the  merest  opportunism  and  narrowly  bounded  by  the 
interests  of  the  moment.  The  book  is  plentifully  illustrated  with  good 
reproductions  of  portraits,  medals,  and  details  from  contemporary  pictures 
of  historical  interest.  K.  D.  V. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Vaughan's  volume  on  The  Medici  Popes  (London : 
Methuen,  1908)  is  virtually  a  biography  of  Leo  X,  for  out  of  350  pages 
his  life  previous  to  his  election  as  pope  fills  100,  whereas  the  important 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII  is  despatched  in  less  than  60.  The  book 
would  indeed  have  been  better  had  it  been  confined  to  Leo,  for  the 
account  of  Clement  is  too  slight  to  be  valuable,  and  is  written  without 
sufficient  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  most  unfortun- 
ate of  popes.  The  author  has  an  evident  sympathy  for  Leo,  but  he 
takes  pains  neither  to  parade  his  virtues  nor  to  veil  his  faults.  The 
biography  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  piece  of  characterisation,  pleasantly 
written  from  well-known  sources,  and  without  any  affectation  of  research. 
The  aspects  treated  are  solely  the  personal,  social,  literary,  and  artistic : 
the  political  side  of  the  reign  is  so  slightly  touched  that  Leo's  complicated 
tactics  before  and  after  the  imperial  election  are  dismissed  in  a  score  of 
lines.  When  writing  directly  upon  Leo  Mr.  Vaughan  is  accurate,  and  he 
evidently  has  the  advantage  of  familiar  knowledge  of  both  Rome  and 
Florence.  In  the  more  general  history  mistakes  are  too  numerous. 
Thus  Ferrante  is  represented  as  organising  the  defence  of  Naples  as 
Charles  VIII  advanced  through  Italy,  and  his  son  as  meeting  the  invasion 
in  Romagna.  Ferrante  was  of  course  dead,  and  the  duke  of  Calabria 
mentioned  was  his  grandson.  Gaston  de  Foix's  relief  of  Bologna  is 
made  to  succeed  instead  of  preceding  his  capture  of  Brescia,  which 
gives  a  wholly  wrong  idea  of  his  brilliant  campaign.  The  battle  of 
Ravenna  is  misconceived,  because  the  author  seems  unaware  that  the 
rivers  Montone  and  Ronco  did  not  then,  as  now,  unite  before  reaching 
the  town,  but  enclosed  it.  Soderini  is  made  to  consent  to  Machiavelli's 
scheme  for  raising  local  militia  when  the  Spaniards  were  moving  on 
Prato,  whereas  they  had  done  good  service  for  some  years.  Neither  the 
papal  nor  Spanish  army  was  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  j  both  were  far 
away  at  Piacenza.  Nor  was  it  Leo  X's  diplomatic  skill,  but  want  of 
cash,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  England  and  the  emperor,  which 
prevented  Francis  I  from  marching  on  Naples  after  his  victory.  The 
conclusion  of  the  wars  resulting  from  the  League  of  Cambray  did  not 
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leave  Venice  intact  in  territory,  nor  can  her  mainland  possessions  be 
fairly  described  as  colonies.  It  was  only  natural  that  Leo  should  ignore 
Guicciardini's  talents  as  an  historian,  for  his  great  history  was  written 
long  after  Leo's  death.  Machiavelli  can  hardly  be  rated  an  '  unrivalled 
statesman,'  which  is  a  very  different  matter  from  a  political  philosopher. 
The  widowed  mother  of  Francis  I  was  not  duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
La  Palisse  is  disguised  under  the  form  La  Pallice.  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  could  not  have  wended  his  way  up  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ehine 
from  Southern  Germany  to  Brussels.  Not  one  of  these  errata  seriously 
affects  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  book,  but  the  numerous 
biographers  of  these  days  should  learn,  in  domestic  phrase,  to  keep  their 
corners  clean.  P- 

Mr.  S.  L.  Ware  deserves  great  praise  for  his  little  book  The 
Elizabethan  Parish  in  its  Ecclesiastical  and  Financial  Aspects 
(Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1908),  which  he  intends  to 
use  in  a  larger  work  covering  all  the  aspects  of  parish  government 
during  the  period.  The  subject  is  unworked  and  much  material  lies 
buried  among  the  visitation  comperta  which  has  not  been  published. 
Mr.  Ware's  authorities  are  mostly  printed,  and  we  hope  that  when  he 
elaborates  his  work  he  will  endeavour  to  unearth  some  of  the  manu- 
script material.  He  has  however  read  largely  the  history  of  his 
subject  and  gone  through  many  of  the  court  records.  As  a  result  we 
have  an  excellent  and  readable  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  financial 
side  of  parish  life  in  Elizabethan  England.  In  dealing  with  the 
abuses  of  church  courts  he  need  not  have  resorted  to  '  satires  '  and 
*  ballads  '  for  proof  ;  there  is  ample  contemporary  evidence  of  an  authentic 
kind,  e.g.  in  episcopal  visitation  injunctions.  Nor  do  we  think  that  collec- 
tions for  the  holy  loaf  should  be  included  among  the  general  sources  of 
parish  income  at  the  time,  as  they  are  isolated  and  early.  It  would  be 
also  well  to  point  out  that  the  bishops  put  down  morris  dancers  and 
summer  dancers  :  there  are  many  orders  extant.  The  faults  in  the  book 
are  a  tendency  to  labour  a  point  by  excessive  proof  and  repetition.  In 
its  present  form  it  will  be  popular,  but  the  subject  should  appeal  to 
the  student,  and  we  look  forward  to  Mr.  Ware's  complete  work  with 
interest  in  the  hope  that  he  will  make  a  really  valuable  book,  based  on 
a  thorough  working  of  the  materials — especially  the  archdeacons'  visita- 
tion books — to  church  history.  Q. 

For  his  account  of  The  Early  History  of  the  Levant  Company 
(London  :  Boutledge,  1908)  down  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr. 
M.  Epstein  has  accumulated  material  from  the  State  Papers  and 
from  the  court  books  of  the  company,  and  is  thus  able  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  early  organisation,  development,  and  general  policy  of 
a  company  which  passed  through  several  phases  before  it  was  securely 
established  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The  evidence  seems  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  its  original  form,  as  defined  by  the  charters 
of  1581  and  of  1592,  the  Company  probably  traded  upon  a  joint  stock, 
though  the  objections  frequently  expressed  to  the  limitation  of  trade  to 
a   small  number  of  merchants  led  to   changes   in  its  character  and 
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composition  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  twelve  members 
to  whom  the  first  grant  was  restricted  were  bound  to  send  out  shipping 
annually,  and  to  hand  over  not  less  than  5001.  per  annum  as  customs 
duties  during  six  out  of  the  seven  years  for  which  they  were  privileged. 
That  the  crown  gained  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  over  14,000Z.  was  thus 
paid.  In  face  of  this  success  it  seems  strange  that  the  grant  was  not  at 
once  renewed  in  1588,  and  Dr.  Epstein's  suggestion  that  the  difficulties  and 
expenses  of  maintenance  may  account  for  it  does  not  appear  conclusive. 
There  was  doubtless  difficulty  with  the  Venice  Company,  of  whose  origin 
and  activity  during  a  brief  existence  of  six  years  we  learn  much  from  the 
writer.  The  sphere  of  operation  of  the  two  bodies  overlapped,  and  when  a 
charter  for  trade  to  the  Levant  was  granted  in  1592,  a  combination  of 
the  conflicting  interests  was  effected.  After  various  vicissitudes  the 
company  in  1605  obtained  a  fresh  charter  from  James  I,  whose  customs 
suffered  from  lack  of  well  organised  trade.  This  time  there  was  to  be 
no  narrow  clique,  and  the  lines  upon  which  the  trade  was  to  be 
conducted  were  finally  laid  down.  From  the  court  books,  which  can  be 
utilised  from  1614  onwards,  much  information  as  to  early  practices 
can  be  obtained.  The  maintenance  of  an  ambassador  commissioned 
under  the  great  seal  though  paid  by  the  company,  the  sending  out 
of  preachers  to  various  factories,  the  high-handed  interference  of 
Charles  I,  grievances  as  to  'consulage,'  private  trading,  minutiae  of 
commercial  etiquette,  conflicts  with  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  as  well 
as  many  details  connected  with  the  currant  trade — all  these  and  other 
matters  are  treated  of,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  this  '  first  instalment,' 
as  Dr.  Epstein  calls  it,  may  be  speedily  followed  by  an  equally  careful 
account  of  the  later  fortunes  of  the  company.  E.  A.  M'A. 

Skotlands  Bimur,  Icelandic  Ballads  on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  of 
which  an  excellent  edition  has  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1908),  are  rather  of  literary  and  philological 
than  of  historical  interest,  since  they  are  manifestly  based  on  the  Danish 
translation  of  the  official  account  of  the  plot,  which  was  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  1601  and  is  here  given  in  an  appendix.  The  rimur  were 
composed  probably  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  R. 

With  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  Mr.  W.  Irvine  brings  his  transla- 
tion of  Niccolao  Manucci's  Storia  do  Mogor,  or  Mogul  India,  1653-1708 
(London :  John  Murray,  1908),  to  a  conclusion,  and  for  the  first  time  we 
know  what  Manucci  wrote,  not  only  what  the  Jesuit  Catrou  thought  fit 
to  edit.  The  result  is  the  most  vivid  picture  yet  to  hand  of  India  in 
the  days  of  Aurangzib ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  future 
historian  of  the  Moguls,  while  getting  facts  and  dates  from  the  Persian 
chronicles,  will  turn  to  Manucci  for  his  description  of  the  life  in  court 
and  camp  two  centuries  ago,  and  for  the  manners  of  the  common  folk  in 
Hindustan.  The  penultimate  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
Hindu  religion ;  and  Mr.  Irvine's  notes  are  of  much  value  in  correcting 
errors  of  fact,  and  for  explaining  obscurities.  In  the  matter  of  widow- 
burning  (Sati)  Manucci  gives  a  graphic  description  of  how  the  widow 
'  radiant  and  joyous  mounts  to  the  top   of  the  funeral  pyre,'  adding, 
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1  When  the  bodies  have  been  consumed,  each  man  returns  home  envying 
the  firmness  and  constancy  which  the  woman  has  been  granted  the 
felicity  of  displaying.'  Anecdotes  of  elephants  follow,  and  then  Manucci 
relates  his  own  experiences  with  the  Indian  dogs ;  indeed  the  matters 
treated  of  in  these  two  last  volumes  are  almost  as  varied  in  range  as 
the  articles  of  a  dictionary.  In  part  iv  Manucci  sets  forth  the  condition 
of  the  Mogul  empire  in  1700,  and  his  portrait  of  Aurangzib  in  his  old 
age  is  lifelike  but  not  flattering.  He  has  also  much  to  say  about  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  and  their  concessions  to  idolatry  among  the  Hindu 
converts.  This  led,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  the  despatch  by  Clement  XI 
of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  (afterwards  better  known  as  Cardinal  Tournon), 
who,  being  legate  a  latere,  published  a  decree  which  the  Jesuits— how 
and  why  Manucci  very  fully  explains — took  steps  to  render  completely 
inoperative.  His  remarks  on  this  curious  episode  are  among  the  most 
interesting  pages  of  Manucci's  last  volume,  and  part  v  closes  with  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Aurangzib,  '  that  wily  king  .  .  .  feeble  and  old, 
full  of  disillusions.'  Mr.  Irvine's  footnotes  are  a  mine  of  information 
on  the  subject-matter  of  the  text — and  the  reader  should  on  no  account 
neglect  the  Additional  Notes  and  Emendations  at  the  end  of  volume  iv — 
while  a  very  full  index,  extending  to  over  a  hundred  pages,  completes 
the  work  by  which,  now  at  last,  Mr.  Irvine  has  rendered  available  this 
most  curious  Storia  do  Mogor.  G.  Le  S. 

Mr.  Julian  Corbett's  Note  on  the  Drawings  in  the  Possession  of  tJie 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  illustrating  the  Battles  of  Solebay  and  the  Texel  marks 
a  new  departure  of  some  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Records  Society, 
which  last  year  issued  a  portfolio  of  facsimiles  of  these  drawings  in 
place  of  one  of  its  usual  volumes.  The  pictures,  which  are  admirably 
reproduced,  have  some  artistic  interest  in  addition  to  their  historical 
value.  It  is  known  that  the  elder  William  van  der  Velde  made  a  series 
of  sketches  of  the  battle  of  Solebay,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
that  he  and  his  son  received  money  from  Charles  II  in  1674  for  '  taking 
and  making  draughts  of  sea-fights '  and  for  '  putting  the  said  draughts 
into  colours.'  However,  as  Mr.  Corbett  shows  in  the  first  section  of  his 
Note,  the  drawings  now  reproduced  cannot  be  identical  with  Van  der 
Velde's  pictures  ;  more  probably  they  are  designs  prepared  for  the  use  of 
tapestry-makers  from  bird's-eye  views  specially  drawn  by  the  elder  Van 
der  Velde.  Mr.  Corbett's  Note  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  a  struggle  which  has  not  received  sufficient  attention.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  naval  tactics  the  Dutch  wars  played  an  important  part,  as  Mr. 
Corbett  has  shown  in  his  volume  of  Fighting  Instructio?is,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  these  pictures  must  be  studied.  The  strategy  of 
the  war  is  also  well  worth  examining.  The  allies  wished  to  bring  De 
Ruyter  to  a  decisive  action  in  order  to  secure  command  of  the  sea  and  so 
be  able  to  co-operate  by  descents  on  the  Dutch  coast  with  the  main 
invasion  by  way  of  the  Meuse  and  Rhine.  But  a  decisive  action  was  just 
what  De  Ruyter  sought  to  evade,  unless  he  could  catch  the  English  before 
the  French  joined  them  or  engage  under  some  other  favourable  conditions: 
in  face  of  their  numerical  superiority  he  would  do  quite  enough  if  he  kept 
the  command  of  the  sea  in  dispute.     He  therefore  adopted  a  defensive 
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attitude,  and  Mr.  Corbett  shows  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  allies  to  do 
something  which  would  force  De  Kuyterto  leave  the  shelter  of  those  sand- 
banks behind  which  he  was  wont  to  retire  when  directly  assailed.  It  is  to 
Charles  II  himself  that  Mr.  Corbett  attributes  the  proposal  to  lie  off  the 
Doggerbank  so  as  to  intercept  the  valuable  homeward-bound  Dutch 
convoys  (p.  14).  As  a  matter  of  fact  De  Ruyter,  having  failed  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  English  with  the  French,  was  actually  the  aggressor 
at  Solebay,  trying  to  catch  the  allies  at  a  disadvantage  as  they  lay  there 
watering  and  completing  their  stores.  In  the  following  year,  1673, 
Rupert  was  at  sea  before  the  Dutch  could  prevent  the  concentration  with 
the  French  by  a  sudden  blow  at  the  Thames,  and  De  Ruyter  again  fell 
back  on  a  defensive  which  was  proof  against  Rupert's  direct  attacks,  and 
he  only  fought  at  the  Texel  because  he  feared  that  if  he  did  not  come  out 
Rupert  would  be  able  to  intercept  the  East  India  convoy.  The  pictures 
confirm  the  accounts  of  the  deliberate  aloofness  of  the  French,  to  which 
our  sailors  attributed  their  comparative  want  of  success,  while  Mr.  Corbett 
a  little  overstates  the  case  when  he  says  that  the  loss  of  the  '  Royal 
James '  at  Solebay  left  the  material  advantage  with  the  Dutch  (p.  27), 
and  that  '  otherwise  the  losses  '  were  '  equally  severe.'  Sandwich's 
flagship  was  the  only  English  ship  lost,  whereas  the  Dutch  had  one  ship 
sunk,  another  blown  up,  and  two  taken,  as  well  as  expending  eleven  fire 
ships.  On  p.  41  '  Fifth  part,  between  1  and  2  o'clock '  is  plate  viii., 
not  plate  vii. ;  on  p.  42  plate  viii.  should  be  plate  ix. ;  and  on  p.  43 
plate  ix.  should  be  plate  x.  C.  T.  A. 

Notable  Welshmen  (1700-1900)  by  the  Rev.  T.  Mardy  Rees  (Carnar- 
von: Herald  Office,  1908),  aspires  to  give  succinct  biographies  of  all 
Welshmen  of  distinction  who  have  died  between  1700  and  1900.  The 
arrangement  by  order  of  death  is  made  tolerable  by  a  useful  alpha- 
betical index.  The  work  is  carefully  done  though  not  always  in  a  very 
scholarly  way.  Historians  and  academic  persons  do  not  come  off  very 
well,  and  sometimes  essential  matters  are  omitted.  But  with  thorough 
revision  the  book  might  easily  be  made  a  very  handy  compendium  of 
recent  Welsh  biography,  and  the  author  has  the  merit  of  breaking  some 
new  ground.  S. 

The  war  in  North  Italy  of  1703-1707  has  been  somewhat  eclipsed 
by  the  more  famous  wars  of  Marlborough  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, but  it  is  in  reality  of  hardly  less  military,  and  even  greater 
dramatic  interest.  Signor  Pietro  Fea  in  his  Tre  Anni  di  guerra  e  Vassedio 
di  Torino  del  1706  (Rome :  Voghera,  1905)  contrives  to  bring  out  to  the 
full  the  tense  excitement  of  the  situation, — the  besieged  garrison  of  Turin, 
with  its  powder  almost  exhausted,  waiting  day  by  day  for  news  of  the 
coming  of  Eugene,  while  Eugene,  with  splendid,  audacious  strategy, 
crossed  river  after  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  finally,  leaving  his 
base  far  behind,  marched  across  the  width  of  Lombardy  and  right  round 
the  enemy's  position  to  join  his  anxious  cousin  in  Piedmont.  The  graphic 
narrative  inspires  interest  even  about  the  minutest  details  of  the  great 
siege,  the  daily  wrestle  over  bastion  and  counterscarp,  and  that  weird, 
torchlit  war  in  labyrinthine  passages  underground.    But  the  author,  with 
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an  amiable  weakness  not  uncommon  in  Italian  writers,  is  apt  to  belaud 
his  heroes  over-much,  never  allowing  their  great  deeds  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and,  perhaps  unconsciously,  he  creates  the  impression  that  all  the 
Italian  and  German  leaders  were  noble  and  brilliant  heroes,  and  all  the 
French  stupid  or  chicken-hearted.  Even  that  cunning  diplomatist  Vittorio 
Amedeo  himself  appears  exclusively  as  a  high-minded  patriot.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  book  should  prove  a  useful  guide  to  students  who  cannot 
consult  the  more  elaborate  works  which  exist  on  the  subject.     K.  D.  V. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  contributed  an  admirably  written  essay  on  the 
ill-luck  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  his  introduction  to  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal 
of  York,  and  his  Times,  by  Miss  Alice  Shield  (London  :  Longmans, 
1908),  but  it  would  be  interesting  also  to  know  to  what  extent  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  itself.  The  author  in  her  preface  records  her 
thanks  to  him  for  having  '  read  and  corrected  the  proofs  '  and  given  many 
1  valuable  suggestions  '  from  his  knowledge  of  the  period  ;  but  Mr.  Lang 
himself  in  a  footnote  explains  '  that,  though  I  read  through  the  proofs  of 
this  book,  I  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  verify  the  references  to 
authorities,  and  am  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  statements  often 
in  matter  which  I  have  not  studied.'  The  book  is  written  from  a '  royalist ' 
point  of  view.  No  scandal  about  '  James  III '  and  Lady  Inverness  can  be 
thought  of,  but  the  countess  of  Albany  suffers  badly  on  account  of  Alfieri 
and  Fabre.  That  kind  but  rather  colourless  figure  Charlotte,  duchess  of 
Albany,  is  here  extolled  as  a  saint  in  a  way  that  would  somewhat  surprise 
her  contemporaries.  The  long  life  of  the  cardinal  of  York  is  given  to  us 
in  full  and  all  too  lengthy  detail.  It  is  not  concealed  that  his  acceptance 
of  the  cardinal's  hat  gave  him  a  splendid  revenue,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  ruined  the  Jacobite  cause  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  life  of  a  prince  of 
the  church  was  really  the  best  that  the  benign  but  not  intellectual  prince 
could  have  chosen.  The  newest  part  of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the 
quarrels  and  tracasseries  which  took  place  time  and  again  between  the 
prince  and  his  ■  just '  father,  but  even  here  we  should  have  been  glad  if 
the  writer  had  not  tried  so  conscientiously  to  be  loyal  to  her  Stuart  ideals. 
We  may  note  that  the  marquis  de  la  Jamaiique  was  married  to  a  Stolberg 
princess  before  (not  after)  Prince  Charles  took  her  sister  to  wife.  Some 
foreign  names  also  should  be  rectified ;  Clementina  Sobieski  should  read 
(as  in  the  list  of  portraits) '  Sobieska,'  Salm-Kryburg  and  Stolberg-Gueldern 
should  be  Salm-Kyrburg  and  Stolberg- Guedern  respectively  ;  nor  should 
the  writer  make  this  egregious  statement  about  a  great  German  family 
(p.  203)  :  '  The  Stolberg  family  name  was  Horn.'  The  last  prince  of 
Stolberg- Guedern  in  fact  married  a  coheiress  of  the  prince  de  Homes,  and 
their  child  was  the  '  regina  dei  Cuori '  who  fares  so  badly  in  this  book. 

A.  F.  S. 
The  historical  portion  (Part  II)  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Sir  C.  P. 
Lucas's  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press  :  1908),  dealing  with  Canada,  has  been  entrusted  to  Professor  H.  E. 
Egerton,  and  he  has  written  by  far  the  best  history  of  Canada  available. 
It  is  clear,  scholarly,  comprehensive,  and  well-informed.  Although  these 
merits  are  beyond  question,  we  think  that  the  author  has  borne  in  mind 
too  strictly  that  his  work  is  '  intended  primarily  for  the  advanced  classes  of 
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secondary  schools.'  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  his  general  abstinence 
from  comment  and  speculation  is  a  distinct  failing,  while  if  the  work  is  to 
be  judged  as  a  school-book,  we  imagine  that  boys  would  prefer  the  more 
glowing  and  discursive  style  of  '  picturesque  '  historians  of  the  old  school, 
to  that  of  these  austere  and  encyclopedic  pages.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
volume  affords  an  adequate  indication  of  Professor  Egerton's  industry  and 
knowledge,  but  not  of  his  political  thought  or  literary  art.  T. 

Die  Polnischen  Provmzen  Busslands  unter  Katharina  II.  (1772- 
1782),  by  V.  L.  Lehtonen,  translated  into  German  by  G.  Schmidt 
(Berlin :  Reimer,  1907),  is  a  work  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  than 
would  be  inferred  from  its  title.  It  represents  an  effort  to  trace  the 
relations  of  Russia  to  her  Polish  subjects  in  respect  to  administration, 
and  in  part  to  social  economy  and  culture.  The  author,  a  Finn,  was,  as 
he  tells  us,  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  similarity  of  the  ultimate 
destinies  of  the  two  peoples.  In  the  first  book  he  gives  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Poland,  but  he  hardly  lays  sufficient 
stress  on  the  helplessness  of  the  state  in  its  diplomatic  relations  at  the 
very  time  when  the  able  rulers,  Catharine  II,  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  had  perfected  their  systems.  It  is  true  that  internal 
anarchy  had  greatly  weakened  the  monarchy,  but  in  the  last  resort  it 
fell  a  victim  to  powers  which  set  before  them  definite  aims  and  carried 
them  through  by  businesslike  methods.  Further,  it  is  strange  to  speak 
of  the  events  of  the  critical  years  1790-92  without  referring  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  dispute,  with  which  Poland  was  so  vitally  concerned.  The 
fate  of  the  kingdom  hovered  in  the  balances  when  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
England,  Prussia,  and  Holland  went  to  pieces,  and  it  was  finally  sealed 
when  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  involved  Great  Britain,  the  one  possible 
saviour  of  Poland,  in  war  with  France.  A  whole  chapter  is  given  to  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  empress,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Jesuits 
in  White  Russia ;  and  other  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  her  agrarian 
measures,  the  intelligence  of  which  is  frankly  recognised.  The  taxes 
imposed  on  the  new  provinces  are  admitted  to  have  been  heavy ;  but 
Catharine  II  allowed  reductions  to  be  made.  Commerce  and  industry 
likewise  received  attention,  and  it  is  clear  that  Russian  rule,  while  strict 
and  unsympathetic,  was  far  more  efficient  than  that  of  the  Poles  had 
been.  In  the  list  of  works  used  by  the  author,  it  is  strange  not  to  find 
the  memoirs  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  the  early  part  of  which  refers  to  the 
condition  of  the  Poles  who  were  transferred  to  Russia.  J.  H.  Re. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Mizhuev,  in  his  Politicheskaia  Istoria  Anglii  v  XIX 
vekS  (St.  Petersburg:  Brockhaus-Jefron,  1908),  continues  his  task  of 
popularising  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  poli- 
tical development  of  the  various  English-speaking  communities.  Hitherto 
he  has  dealt  with  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonial  Empire, 
especially  New  Zealand  and  Canada.  Here  he  gives  a  clear  and  straight- 
forward account  of  English  politics  from  the  American  revolution  to  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  has  used  the  right 
books  down  to  the  publications  of  last  year,  and  the  resulting  compila- 
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tion  is  quite  satisfactory,  though  it  occasionally  shows  a  want  of  first- 
hand knowledge  of  our  country.  To  the  English  reader  the  chief  interest 
is  in  the  points  chosen  by  the  author  as  requiring  to  be  specially 
explained  to  Kussians  :  such  are  the  overwhelming  importance  of  tradi- 
tional practice;  the  reality,  for  all  its  limitations,  of  a  constitutional 
monarch's  power ;  the  difference  in  meaning  of  such  words  as  reaction 
when  applied  to  England  and  to  the  Continent,  signalised  by  the  existence 
through  the  most  reactionary  times  of  rights  of  which  a  Eussian  is  not 
yet  secure ;  and  in  general  the  moderation  which  has  made  ministers, 
whether  whigs  or  tories,  consent,  quite  apart  from  their  personal  views, 
to  meet,  in  the  measures  they  introduce,  the  wishes  of  the  electorate, 
or  even  non-official  expressions  of  public  opinion.  E.  H.  M. 

The  Abbe  Pisani  has  followed  up  his  Repertoire  biographigue  de 
VEglise  constitutionnelle  with  a  history  of  the  church  in  Paris  during  the 
Revolution  (L'Eglise  de  Paris  et  la  Revolution.  Paris  :  Picard,  1908),  of 
which  the  volume  before  us  is  the  first  instalment.  It  comprises  the 
beginnings  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy, 
and  ends  with  the  September  massacres.  Though  frankly  written  from 
the  ultramontane  standpoint  of  a  modern  French  churchman,  it  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Paris,  and 
M.  Pisani  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  his  view  of  the 
work  of  the  Revolution  is  not  that  of  many  historians  of  repute.  While 
only  the  ignorant  or  the  perverse  can  maintain  that  the  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Clergy  was  a  politic  act  well  suited  to  the  time,  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  brand  it  and  its  authors  in  the  manner  of  M.  Pisani.  It 
undoubtedly  contained  much  that  was  good  in  itself,  such  as  its  restraint 
of  absenteeism  and  its  redistribution  of  the  French  dioceses  ;  but  its 
system  of  tumultuary  elections  of  bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  its  anni- 
hilation of  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  above  all,  the  decree  of  27  November 
1790,  which  imposed  on  the  clergy  an  oath  the  exact  terms  of  which 
were  as  yet  undecided,  were  all  of  them  errors  which  were 
bound  to  create  trouble,  and  which  eventually  did  make  the  Civil 
Constitution  the  reef  upon  which  the  Revolution  was  wrecked.  In 
appendix  v.  M.  Pisani  gives  a  table  of  the  clergy  of  Paris  who  took  the 
oath  in  January  1791  :  out  of  51  parishes  comprising  718  clergy,  26  cures 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  were  followed  by  36  vicaires,  216  pretres 
approuves  and  12  pretres  sans  pouvoirs,  while  24  cures,  43  vicaires,  173 
pretres  approuves,  117  pretres  sans  pouvoirs  and  43  religious  took  the 
oath.  In  all  290  are  known  to  have  refused  the  oath  as  against  390  who  are 
known  to  have  taken  it.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  beneficed  clergy 
were  about  equally  divided,  but  that  the  unbeneficed,  who  were  more  or 
less  attached  to  the  parishes,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  oath.  They 
had  of  course  little  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  in  the  event  of  their 
superiors  refusing  the  oath.  L.  G.  W.  L. 

The  career  of  General  Duphot  is  of  historical  importance,  mainly 
because  his  death  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  overthrow  the  papal  au- 
thority at  Rome  was  utilised  by  the  Directory  as  a  pretext  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome  by  French  troops  (February  1798)  and  the  establishment 
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of  the  short-lived  Eoman  republic.  Of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Duphot  met  his  death,  M.  Georges  Boulot,  one  of  the  general's  great- 
nephews,  has  given  an  excellent  account  in  his  biography  of  Duphot. 
(Le  General  Duphot.  Paris :  Plon,  1908.)  He  sketches  the  relations 
between  the  papacy  and  revolutionary  France,  showing  how  purely  pro- 
vocative the  policy  of  the  latter  was,  especially  when  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  sent  to  represent  the  Directory  at  Rome.  He  made  the  French 
embassy  the  headquarters  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  accredited,  a  work  into  which  Duphot,  an  ardent 
jacobin,  threw  himself  With  characteristic  vigour  on  coming  to  Rome  in 
December  1797.  M.  Boulot  gives  the  dispatch  in  which  Joseph  related 
to  the  Directory  the  circumstances  of  Duphot's  death,  a  most  inaccurate 
and  garb]ed  version  of  the  facts.  Duphot,  though  an  inmate  of  Joseph's 
household — he  was  about  to  marry  Joseph's  sister-in-law,  Desiree  Clary 
— had  no  official  position  at  Rome,  and  if  the  papal  troops  violated  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  French  envoy,  that  was  only  after  Joseph  and  his 
household  had  grossly  abused  the  privileges  attaching  to  the  ambassa- 
dorial position.  Duphot  died  with  weapons  in  hand,  leading  a  revolution 
against  a  friendly  power,  and  he  had  only  himself  to  thank  for  his  death 
(cf.  p.  193) — the  word  meutre,  which  M.  Boulot  uses,  is  hardly  applicable. 
Duphot  had  started  his  military  career  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the 
monarchy,  became  an  officer  of  volunteers  early  in  '  '93,'  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1793-1795  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Having 
been  superseded,  partly  on  account  of  his  strong  political  views,  when  the 
Army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  was  reorganised  in  June  1795,  before  being 
transferred  to  Italy,  he  missed  the  greater  part  of  Napoleon's  campaign  of 
1796,  for  even  after  he  had  been  reinstated  he  was  employed  in  the  interior 
of  France  for  seven  months,  and  only  joined  the  Army  of  Italy  after  Areola, 
just  in  time  to  do  good  service  as  brigadier  in  the  closing  stages  of  the 
campaign.  After  the  armistice  of  Leoben,  Duphot  was  sent  to  Genoa, 
nominally  to  reorganise  the  forces  of  that  republic,  but  mainly  to  assist 
the  French  party  there,  and  he  did  excellent  service  in  suppressing  the 
attempted  counter-revolution  of  September  1797.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
more  than  average  capacity  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  M. 
Boulot  has  justification  for  claiming  that  his  early  death  cut  short  a 
career  which  might  have  left  its  mark  on  France.  C.  T.  A. 

The  Services  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  1808-1814,  which  Major  J.  H.  Leslie  is  publishing  in  parts 
(London  :  Rees,  1908)  is  an  unpretentious  work,  mainly  statistical,  giving 
particulars  as  to  the  exact  artillery  units  engaged  in  the  various  battles 
and  sieges,  with  lists  of  officers  and  so  forth.  For  its  purpose  it  should 
prove  useful,  being  most  careful  and  thorough.  Part  ii.,  the  last  to 
appear,  deals  with  the  Corunna  campaign,  and  contains  the  hitherto 
unpublished  diary  of  Captain  Richard  Bogue,  R.H.A.  C.  T.  A. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders's  The  Holland  House  Circle  (London :  Methuen, 
1908)  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  type  of  book  which  is  very  popular  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  presentation,  in  a  very  readable 
and  easy  form,  of  historical  and  biographical  material  already  published. 
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Students  will  still  prefer  to  go  to  the  originals,  but  there  are  many  people 
who  will  gain  much  information  from  this  gallery  of  political,  literary,  and 
social  portraits,  beginning  with  the  contemporaries  of  Charles  James  Fox 
and  ending  with  Dickens.  The  danger  in  treating  such  a  subject  is  that 
it  may  degenerate  into  an  unconnected  series  of  sketches  ;  but  granted 
this  difficulty,  Mr.  Sanders  has  been  very  successful  in  keeping  his 
personalities  in  touch  with  Holland  House,  and  moreover  he  has  well 
brought  out  the  political  importance  of  Lady  Holland's  salon  and  the 
gratitude  which  the  whigs  owed  her  in  consequence.  Among  many  good 
things  in  the  book  the  best  appear  to  us  to  be  the  sketches  of  politicians 
of  the  Reform  period,  such  as  Lords  Grey,  Melbourne,  and  Aberdeen, 
which  if  slight  are  excellent  in  their  way.  We  have  come  across  very 
few  slips,  but  Vida  should  not  be  described  as  a  fifteenth-century  writer, 
and  we  speak  of  a  coadjutor  cum  (not  de)  iure  successionis.  There  is  a 
good  bibliography  of  sources.  G.  McN.  R. 

General  B.  R.  F.  van  Vlijmen,  having  discovered  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished journals  written  by  Dutch  officers  who  served  under  Napoleon,  has 
thought  fit  to  utilise  them  for  a  book  which  he  calls  Vers  la  Beresina 
(Paris :  Plon,  1908).  It  is  a  singularly  lifeless  sketch  of  the  Moscow 
campaign,  leading  up  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Bere- 
sina, which  he  calls  un  chef-d'oeuvre  de  tactique.  If  getting  the  remnant 
of  the  grand  army  across  the  Beresina  with  very  heavy  loss,  through 
the  enemy's  commander-in-chief  mismanaging  badly,  be  a  masterpiece, 
what  epithets  are  to  be  attached  to  Austerlitz  and  Friedland,  to  Leuthen 
and  Ramillies  ?  But  one  cannot  take  seriously  a  writer  who  gives  pro- 
minence in  his  list  of  authorities  to  the  fiction  known  as  Sergeant 
Bourgogne's  memoirs,  and  to  the  special  pleading  of  the  Memorial  de 
Sainte-Helene,  while  he  never  even  mentions  Chambray,  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  best  informed  and  most  trustworthy  of  all  the  actual  eye- 
witnesses, or  Fezensac,  or  Jomini.  H.  B.  G. 

Materials  for  the  History  of  Lancaster,  by  W.  0.  Roper  (2  vols. ; 
'  Chetham  Society's  Publications,'  vols.  61,  62  N.S. ;  Manchester,  1907), 
is  a  somewhat  discursive  but  interesting  collection  of  monographs  rather 
than  a  complete  history.  No  one  can  read  the  pathetic  preface,  written 
by  the  author's  wife,  without  a  readiness  '  to  make  allowance  for  any 
defects,  remembering  that,'  '  owing  to  failing  health,'  he  '  has  not  been 
able  to  revise  a  single  page.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  these  circum- 
stances the  proofs  were  not  submitted  to  one  or  two  specialists  for  final 
revision.  This  would  have  secured  the  book  from  e.g.  the  appearance  of 
supposing  (p.  2)  the  Itinera  of  Antonine  to  have  existed  in  a.d.  79,  and 
of  placing  (p.  6)  the  battle  of  Evesham  after  1267.  The  arrangement  of 
the  book  might  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  overlapping :  the 
imprisonment  of  George  Fox,  and  some  extracts  from  the  account  of  his 
miseries,  appear  in  both  volumes.  A  reviser  might  have  pruned  some 
gadding  growths  of  popular  and  loose  interest,  such  as  the  pages  on  the 
Armada  in  which  Lancaster  does  not  figure  greatly,  or  the  superficial 
criticism  of  the  proceedings  against  '  The  Lancashire  Witches.'  The 
author  does  not  notice  that  the  name  of  one  witch — Chattox,  with  various 
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by-forms,  like  Shattock — has  been  claimed  as  Jewish.  There  is  a  very 
useful  reproduction  of  charters  (i.  pp.  100-208),  and  much  about  Lan- 
caster School  that  should  be  of  use  to  students  of  the  history  of  English 
education,  but  in  local  histories  of  this  kind  the  index  should  contain  the 
references  to  all  names  that  occur  anywhere.  Without  this  a  reader's 
time  is  unnecessarily  taken  up  in  trying  to  discover  whether  there  is  any 
mention  of  some  person,  family,  or  place  in  which  he  is  interested. 

T.N. 

Mr.  W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured 
an  untouched  subject  of  such  interest  as  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Hailes, 
in  Gloucestershire  (A  Cotteswold  Shrine.  Gloucester :  Bellows,  1908). 
Founded  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  famous  down  to  the  Dissolution  for  its  shrine  of  the  Holy  Blood, 
the  abbey  left  comparatively  unimportant  ruins  behind  it  to  attract  attention 
in  later  times.  Largely  owing  to  Mr.  Baddeley's  efforts  the  outlines  of  the 
chief  conventual  buildings  and  of  the  church,  of  which  practically  not  a 
stone  remained  above  ground,  have  now  been  recovered ;  and  the  fine  plan 
which  accompanies  the  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  important  monument 
of  the  excavations.  But  we  have  also  to  thank  him  (and  his  co-operator, 
Canon  Bazeley)  for  enabling  us  to  picture,  however  imperfectly,  what  the 
church  must  have  been  like  by  the  discovery  of  the  bosses  from  the  roof 
of  the  chapter-house  and  of  tiles  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  both  perfect 
in  their  way  and  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  English  medieval  art,  not 
to  speak  of  fragments  of  effigies  and  canopies  which  may  have  come  from 
the  royal  tombs.  Of  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Blood  only  a  portion  of  the 
basement  has  been  found,  but  Mr.  Baddeley  has  collected  all  the  available 
information  about  the  history  of  this  central  object  of  interest  in  the 
abbey.  The  account  of  the  monastery  is  only  one,  though  the  most  im- 
portant, of  the  varied  subjects  contained  in  the  volume,  which  range  from 
a  local  Roman  tile  stamp  of  the  22nd  Legion,  unique  for  Britain,  down  to 
the  seventeenth-century  attempts  to  establish  tobacco  culture  in  the 
district.  The  author  in  fact  has  fairly  attempted  to  cover  the  history  of 
both  the  manor  and  parish  as  well  as  of  the  abbey  ;  but  his  scholarship 
leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  We  could  wish  also  that  more  vigilance 
had  sometimes  been  exercised  in  correcting  the  proofs  in  the  case  of  the 
quotations  from  Latin  chronicles.  The  bell  legend  given  on  p.  124  surely 
reads  trans  mundi  maria  nos  d[irige]  virgo  Maria.  V. 

The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Lytham,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Fishwick 
(Chetham  Society's  Publications,  vol.  60,  New  Series,1907)  is,  as  the  author 
practically  confesses  in  his  preface,  a  somewhat  meagre  performance. 
The  materials  at  his  disposal  were  necessarily  not  of  the  largest  ;  but 
the  fulness  of  the  narrative  dealing  with  the  succession  of  Romanist 
priests  contrasted  with  the  bare  record  of  the  perpetual  curates  and  vicars 
raises  the  desire  that  the  diocesan  registers  at  Chester  had  been  more 
thoroughly  explored.  Two  details  seem  symptomatic.  On  p.  40  in  the 
list  of  mural  monuments  an  interesting  point  is  twice  missed  through 
an  inaccuracy.     Over  Thomas  Clifton  (d.  11  May,  1783)  and  also  over 
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his  wife,  Jane  (d.  14  Feb.  1791),  there  is  written  '  Requiesc^  in  pace.' 
With  a  little  research  the  explanation  of  this  might  be  found :  it  is  pro- 
bably not  an  error,  like  the  amazing  '  Uequiesceret '  found  in  Keighley 
Cemetery,  Yorkshire.  Again  on  p.  60  the  author  writes  '  after  the  record  of 
Josiah  Burchall's  entrance  is  '  Jn°  Redeat,  Fanatica  exeat '  which  may 
have  reference  to  a  curate  who  succeeded  James  Threllfall.'  But  the  note 
in  the  parish  register  is  here  perfectly  legible  and  in  part  metrical. 
1  Floreat  Rex  (above  the  line  G.s  ?)  Leg(itim)us  Sed  (quin  below  the  line 
as  a  variant)  Ka(tholicus  ?)  and  then  '  Jus  redeat,  Fanaticus  exeat,  huzza.' 
This  suggests  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  author's  view  of 
the  parish  history  during  the  Revolution.  Since  the  book  was  pub- 
lished Monsignor  James  Taylor  (p.  54)  died  on  3  Jan.  1908.  T.  N. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Benton  has  deserved  well  of  all  interested  in  American 
colonial  history  by  his  production  of  The  Story  of  the  Old  Boston  Town 
House,  1658-1711  (Boston  :  privately  printed,  1908).  In  a  preliminary 
chapter  he  deals  with  the  conditions  in  the  town  and  colony  before  the 
town  house  was  built,  giving  an  admirable  summary  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  general  court  in  the  first  years  of  Massachusetts ;  whence  he 
proceeds  to  Captain  Keayne's  will,  to  which  the  town  house  owed  its  origin. 
The  house  itself  is  dealt  with  very  fully,  and  the  attractive  representations 
of  it,  though  unfortunately  not  made  from  contemporary  drawings,  enable 
one  to  realise  its  general  character.  Samuel  Sewall's  Diary  is  largely  drawn 
on  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  building.  It  was  not  merely  used  for  the 
sessions  of  the  general  court  and  of  the  other  courts  of  the  colony,  for 
the  meetings  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  for  storing  the  colony 
records,  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  town  of  Boston.  It  was  the 
public  town  library,  the  public  armoury,  the  public  granary,  and  the 
drill  hall  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  artillery.  It  served  for  occasions 
of  festivities  and  of  public  preaching  and  prayer,  and  for  any  other  public 
purpose  which  could  not  be  accommodated  elsewhere.  In  the  records 
of  the  townhall  we  have  information  of  the  greatest  value  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  public  history  of  the  colony,  but  also  with  regard  to 
the  methods  of  local  government.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  after  the 
many  cautions  and  regulations  with  regard  to  fire,  the  town  house 
should  itself  have  been  burnt  down.  Whoever  would  notice  the  life  of 
colonial  New  England  could  hardly  make  a  better  beginning  than  with 
the  original  matter  here  supplied.  Colonel  Benton  starts  with  the 
excellent  maxim,  '  The  puritan  can  well  afford  to  be  painted  as  he 
was,'  and  assuredly  some  of  his  own  enactments  and  doings  do  not 
show  the  latter  in  too  favourable  a  light.  At  the  same  time  even 
Colonel  Benton  seems  at  times  to  be  somewhat  under  the  spell  of 
familiar  prejudices,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Massachusetts  as  firmly 
facing  in  1665  the  commissioners  of  Charles  II,  and  bravely  standing 
for  the  right  to  govern  themselves  under  their  charter.  In  fact  the 
interference  of  the  home  government  only  arose  because  of  violations 
of  the  charter ;  and  even  Andros's  government,  at  a  later-  date,  was  not 
perhaps  so  black  as  it  is  here  painted.  It  is  hardly  true  that  down 
to  1659  the  English  government  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
puny  puritan  colony  on  the  sterile  Massachusetts  coast.     The  affairs  of 
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Massachusetts  had  occupied  the  attention  of  both  Laud  and  the  parlia- 
ment. By  a  curious  slip  the  formation  of  the  United  Colonies  Confederacy 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  June  1670,  and  a  misprint  ascribes 
Randolf's  report  of  12  October  1676  to  1666,  when  Randolf  was  a  young 
man  of  only  about  twenty-six  years.  Lord  Bellomont  was  the  governor 
of  New  York  as  well  as  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
Jersey.  These  small  matters  however  are  no  drawbacks  to  a  delightful 
and  important  volume,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  excellent 
reproductions  of  portraits  of  New  England  worthies,  such  as  Simon 
Bradsfcreet,  Increase  Mather,  John  Endicott,  Samuel  Sewall,  and  Joseph 
Dudley,  though  perhaps  the  last  should  not  be  counted  a  worthy. 

H.  E.  E. 

M.  Henri  Stein's  Bibliographic  generate  des  Cartulaires  Francais  ou 
relatifs  a  VHistoire  de  France  (Paris  :  Picard,  1907)  is  a  work  of  great 
industry  and  value.  It  consists  primarily  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  chartu- 
laries  and  extracts  from  chartularies  preserved  in  manuscript,  with  notes 
where  necessary  of  their  publication  in  full  or  in  part  or  by  way  of  calendar. 
The  author  has  sought  to  trace  the  relation  between  several  chartularies 
where  more  than  one  exist  for  the  same  place,  and  has  been  at  the  pains 
of  recording  the  existence  of  chartularies  which  are  attested  by  references 
and  extracts  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  but  which  are  now  lost  or 
destroyed.  The  geographical  compass  of  the  book  is  extensive,  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  Gallia  Christiana  ;  but  some  entries  may  seem  to  lie  out- 
side its  proper  limits  (thus  '  Jerusalem,  Eglise  du  Saint- Sepulr^.re  '  ; 
'  Rome,  Pouvoir  temporel  des  Papes  ').  The  classification  is  by  localities, 
but  there  are  some  subject-headings,  as  'Freres  Mineurs,'  '  Minimes.' 
That  in  a  first  edition  of  a  book  like  this  there  are  omissions  is  inevitable'; 
we  find,  for  instance,  no  mention  of  Mr.  Howlett's  extracts  from  the 
Chartulary  of  Mont- Saint-Michel  at  Avranches  (Chronicles  of  Stephen, 
Henry  II.,  and  Richard  I.,  iv.  331-345).  On  pp.  342,  623  'Hertford' 
is  a  slip  for  '  Hereford.'  W. 

We  have  received  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  two  volumes 
of  its  Bulletin  (Extra  Series,  1908)  relating  to  the  Acton  Collection.  They 
are  entitled  Acton  Collection,  Classes  17  and  38 ;  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  Acton  Collection,  Class  34  ;  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  They 
contain  the  titles  and  press-marks  of  such  books  in  these  classes  of  the 
Acton  Collection  as  were  not  previously  in  the  university  library.  The 
order  followed  is  that  of  the  shelf-marks,  but  the  editors  have  added 
excellent  indices  of  authors.  The  volumes  can  be  obtained  at  moderate 
prices  from  the  secretary  of  the  university  library.  They  should  be 
extremely  useful j  even  when  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Acton  Collec- 
tion is  published.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  two  more  volumes  of  the 
same  character  are  in  preparation  and  may  be  shortly  expected.        X. 
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The  Liberties  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 


THEEE  are  not  many  cases  in  which  we  can  trace  the  history  of 
a  seignorial  jurisdiction  continuously  from  the  days  of  the 
West  Saxon  dynasty  to  those  of  the  Plantagenets.  But  such  cases 
are  worth  special  study.  They  enable  us  to  gauge  more  accurately 
the  social  and  economic  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  they 
illustrate  the  policy  of  the  Norman  kings  towards  English  institu- 
tions and  English  vested  interests ;  and,  finally,  they  throw  some 
light  upon  the  dark  places  of  Anglo-Saxon  history.  It  is  not  un- 
instructive  to  learn  how  the  curt  and  technical  language  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  charter  was  interpreted  by  the  Conqueror  or  by  Henry  I. 
In  the  following  pages  I  have  sketched  the  development  of  the  great 
seignory  which  belonged  to  St.  Edmund's  abbey,  taking  as  the 
terminus  ad  quern  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  For  private  jurisdic- 
tions the  period  of  expansion  ends  abruptly  in  1154 ;  henceforth  it 
is  with  a  process  of  gradual  curtailment  that  we  have  to  deal.  The 
charters  which  Edward  the  Confessor  granted  to  St.  Edmund  have 
been  already  printed  by  Kemble l  and  Thorpe ; 2  those  of  the 
Norman  kings,  so  far  as  they  are  relevant  to  our  subject,  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  this  article. 

II. 

The  Grants  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  founded  or  refounded  in 
the  reign  of  Cnut.     That  sovereign,  according  to  Simeon  of  Durham 

1  Codex  Diplomatiats  Aevi  Saxonici,  hereafter  cited  as  CD. 

2  Diplomatarium  Anglicum. 

VOL.  XXIV. NO.  XCV.  E  B 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  157),  expelled  from  Bury  a  community  of  seculars,  to  make 
room  for  monks  at  the  time  when  a  new  church  was  dedicated  there 
to  St.  Edmund.  It  is  possible  that  these  seculars  had  usurped  the 
|3lace  of  monks ;  and  Mr.  Plummer  finds  in  Bede  a  reference  to  a 
monastery  at  Bury  as  early  as  635. 3  This  is  doubtful.  We  can 
-only  say  that  the  history  of  Bury  is  wrapped  in  obscurity  until 
1032.  And  our  documentary  information  begins  with  Edward  the 
•Confessor.  Kemble  rejects  as  spurious  the  charters  attributed  to 
Cnut  and  Hardicnut,4  and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  these  sovereigns  we  depend  upon  the  charters  of  their  successors. 
Edward  the  Confessor  showed  special  favour  to  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  and  a  considerable  number  of  his  writs  and  charters  were 
issued  in  favour  of  this  house.  For  our  special  purpose  the  follow- 
ing only  are  important : — 

1.  Kemble,  C.ZX  DCCCXCV  (Thorpe,  p.  347).  By  this  document 
-the  king  exempts  the  abbey  and  the  township  of  Bury  from  epi- 
scopal jurisdiction.  He  also  confirms  to  the  Saint  the  sac  and  soc 
over  all  his  lands  and  tenants.  This  jurisdiction  is  described  in  a 
later  grant5  as  '  al  here  tune  sokene  of  hale  here  londe;'  a  phrase 
which  appears  to  denote  manorial  jurisdiction.  The  Latin  version 
renders  it  '  omnium  villarum  suarum  iura  regalia.'  This  is  prob- 
ably too  favourable  an  interpretation.  Judging  from  the  post- 
Conquest  evidence,  we  should  infer  that  the  grant  implied  exemption, 
in  most  cases,  from  the  jurisdiction  and  the  suit  of  shire  and 
hundred ;  but  did  not  create  a  palatine  franchise.  This  first  charter 
contains  no  reference  to  the  new  privileges  conferred  by  that  which 
comes  next  in  our  list,  and  can  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  period 
June  1042-November  1043.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
grants  made  by  the  Confessor  after  his  accession. 

2.  The  grant  of  eight  hundreds  and  a  half,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  bilingual  charter,  CD.  MCCCXLVI  and  DCCCCXV  (Thorpe, 
pp.  417-9)  and  in  the  vernacular  writ  CD.  MCCCXLII.  The 
franchise  conveyed  on  this  occasion  included  the  whole  of  western 
Suffolk,  between  the  Little  Ouse  on  the  north  and  the  Stour  on  the 
south.  The  hundreds  in  question  were  those  of  Lackford,  Thingow, 
Thedwardstre,  Blackburne  (two  hundreds),  Cosford  (a  half-hundred), 
Baber  or  Babergh  (two  hundreds),  and  Bisbrige.6  The  administrative 
centre  of  this  large  district  was  the  court  of  the  hundred  of  Thingow, 
in  which  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  situated.  The  jurisdiction  had  be- 
longed to  Queen  Emma,  and  appears  to  have  been  confiscated  at  the 
lime  when  she  was  disgraced  (16  November  1043).  We  are  not  told 
how  she  had  received  this  liberty.  But  our  documents  inform  us  that 

3  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  18.  4  CD.  dccxxxv,  dcclxi. 

5  CD.  mcccxlvi ;  dccccxv  ;  Thorpe,  pp.  417-9. 

6  Eotuli  Hundredorum,  ii.  151.     I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  list  given  by 
.Dr.  J.  C.  Cox  in  the  Victoria  County  History,  Suffolk,  ii.  58. 
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it  had  been  administered  in  her  name  by  two  reeves  successively. 
This  implies  that  she  held  it  for  some  little  time  ;  and  we  may 
guess  that  it  formed  part  of  the  morning-gift  which  she  received 
from  iEthelred  or  from  Cnut.  Of  her  reeves  the  first,  iElfric  son 
of  Wihtgar,  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  thane  of  that  name 
(Alfricus  miles)  who  figures  as  a  witness  in  the  charter  attributed  to 
Cnut.  His  successor  Ordgar,  is  perhaps  the  minister  who  attests  a 
charter  of  Cnut  in  1035  and  receives  a  grant  from  the  Confessor  in 
1042. 7  Further  than  this  we  cannot  go  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
franchise.  But  it  is  clearly  a  miniature  shire,  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  a  cluster  of  hundreds  is  put  under  the  reeve  of  royal 
demesnes.  We  may  conjecture  that  Bedricsworth,  before  it  became 
the  borough  of  St.  Edmund,  was  the  head  of  this  liberty ;  we  have, 
at  all  events,  the  testimony  of  coins  to  prove  that  Bedricsworth  had 
been  an  important  place  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  and  again  in  those 
of  Edward  the  Martyr.  If  the  conjecture  is  true,  St.  Edmund  was 
only  receiving  back,  in  1042,  the  rightful  appurtenances  of  the  vill 
in  which  his  sepulchre  had  been  placed. 

However  this  may  be,  the  saint  received  a  jurisdiction  which 
was  remarkable  both  for  its  wide  area  and  for  its  independence  of 
royal  control.  Six  royal  forfeitures  were  specially  granted  to  him  ; 
viz.  fiht-wite,  fyrd-wite,  grith-bryce,  forsteal,  hamsocn,  and  ebbere- 
thef.  It  is  an  imposing  list ;  none  more  extensive  could  be  produced 
by  any  Old  English  land-rica.  Five  of  the  privileges  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  The  sixth,  though  not  mentioned  else- 
where, is  apparently  much  the  same  as  the  familiar  right  of  infang- 
thief.  Ebberethef  means  furtum  manifestum  ;  in  Anglo-Saxon  law 
the  thief  who  is  caught  '  hand-having  and  back-bearing  '  stands  in 
a  category  by  himself.  His  offence  is  capital  if  the  stolen  object  be 
worth  more  than  twelve  pence  ;  no  hot  may  be  taken  from  him  on 
any  pretext.8  St.  Edmund  had  the  privilege  of  hanging  such  thieves 
and  taking  their  forfeitures.  Other  prerogative  rights  besides  these 
six  are  mentioned  in  one  of  Stephen's  grants  (below,  No.  XXII)  to 
which  we  shall  recur  hereafter.  But  Domesday  Book  knows  only 
of  six  special  forfeitures  pertaining  to  St.  Edmund.9 

The  date  of  this  grant  can  be  fixed,  from  internal  evidence,  as 
1043-4.  For  it  is  notified  to  Bishop  Grimketel,  who  held  the  East- 
Anglian  see  for  a  few  months  after  the  disgrace  of  Queen  Emma 
and  her  favourite,  Bishop  Stigand.  Stigand  was  restored  to  the 
see  in  the  course  of  1044. 

3.  To  the  years  1053-7  belong  a  writ  confirming  the  last  grant, 
wbich  deserves  a  passing  mention  because  it  contains  the  earliest 


7  CD.  dccliii ;  mcccxxxii. 

8  Lawsof  Athelstan,  ii.  i.,  and  Liebermann,  Gesetze,  ii.  p.  5,  s.v.  cebczre. 

9  Vinogradov,  English  Society  in  Vie  Eleventh  Century,  p.  112. 
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enumeration  of  the  six  forfeitures  ;10  and  another,  of  more  importance, 
which  exempts  the  in-land  of  St.  Edmund  from  the  heregeld  and 
every  form  of  direct  taxation.  This  last  is  printed  by  Kemble,  CD. 
DCCCLXXIX.  The  date  of  these  two  documents  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  addressed  to  Bishop  Aylmer  and  Earl  iElfgar. 
The  latter,  reinstated  in  East  Anglia  in  1053,  was  transferred  in 
1057,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  earldom  of  Mercia. 

4.  Kemble,  CD.  DCCCLXXV  (Thorpe,  p.  415).  In  1065-6  the 
king  granted  to  Abbot  Baldwin  the  right  of  keeping  one  money er  in 
Bury.  The. Bury  mint  had  been  important  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  and  under  Edward  the  Martyr  ;n  and  the  Confessor's  grant 
is  worded  as  though  he  had  previously  maintained  moneyers  in  the 
vill.  The  grant,  therefore,  is  in  effect  a  transference  of  a  royal 
mint  to  private  hands. 

5.  It  only  remains  to  notice  a  charter  of  uncertain  date  by  which 
the  Confessor  cedes  to  the  abbey  his  rights  of  taxation  in  Bury. 
This  is  printed  by  Kemble,  CD.  DCCCCXV  (Thorpe,  pp.  417-9). 
By  the  consent  of  the  witan  the  king  grants  *  that  as  often  as  men 
contribute  to  heregeld  or  shipgeld,  the  township  shall  pay  to  the  use  of 
the  abbot  and  the  monks,  in  proportion  as  others  pay  (to  us).' 
Perhaps  such  a  privilege  had  been  implied  in  the  previous  exemption 
granted  to  the  abbot's  in-land.  But  the  new  grant  is  instructive  as 
showing  how  such  an  exemption  benefited  the  immediate  grantee. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  find  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury  possess- 
ing, in  the  year  1066,  a  privileged  church,  borough,  estates,  and 
soke.  The  monks  were  fortunate  in  the  explicit  character  of  their 
charters.  They  were  fortunate  also  in  the  fact  that  these  charters 
had  been  granted  by  a  king  whose  wishes  the  Norman  conqueror  was 
bound,  in  a  special  degree,  to  respect.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that 
privileges  so  costly  to  the  crown,  and  so  vexatious  to  many  of  the 
lieges,  were  respected  even  by  the  second  and  third  generations  of 
the  new  dynasty. 

III. 

The  grants  of  the  Norman  kings  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  are  so 
numerous,  and  contain  so  many  repetitions,  that  it  would  be  tedious 
and  unprofitable  to  go  through  them  in  order.  The  thirty  writs  and 
charters,  which  we  give  below,  are  a  mere  selection  from  the  large 
number  preserved  in  the  several  registers  of  the  abbey.  We  have 
selected  those  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  saint's  various 
liberties  between  1066  and  1154.  It  will  be  seen  that  every 
privilege  granted  before  the  Conquest  is  confirmed  at  one  time 
or  another  ;  that  the  crown  frequently  intervenes  to  protect 
the  abbey  against  invasions  and  infractions   of   privilege ;    and 

10  Monasticon,  iii.  p.  138,  no.  vii.  u  Ante,  vol.  xi.  p.  759  ff. 
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that,  where  the  circumstances  call  for  definition  of  a  disputed 
right,  the  definition  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  abbey.  There 
are  certain  cases  in  which  we  are  clearly  dealing  with  a  grant  of 
new  privileges  or  with  an  extension  of  the  old.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  new  grants  are  less  remarkable  than  the  fixed  intention  of  the 
Norman  dynasty  that  neither  royal  officers  nor  manorial  lords  nor 
free  tenants  shall  infringe  the  '  law  of  the  Confessor.' 

This  conservatism  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
documents  relating  to  the  soke  of  eight  and  a  half  hundreds.  A 
privilege  so  anomalous  was  naturally  held  to  require  confirmation 
from  every  new  sovereign ;  but  the  confirmation  is  granted,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  William  I,  William  II,  Henry  I,  and  Stephen 
(below,  Nos.  I,  VI,  XIV,  XXIV) .  William  I  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  idea  that  the  territorial  influence  of  St.  Edmund's  would 
be  useful  as  a  restraint  upon  the  earl  of  East  Anglia.  But  the  soke 
was  maintained  through  the  long  years  when  the  earldom  was  in 
abeyance ;  and  it  was  protected  against  the  sheriffs  of  Suffolk  no 
less  than  against  the  earls.  Henry  I  recognised  the  ancient  custom 
which  exempted  the  men  of  the  soke  from  attendance  at  the  shire- 
court  (No.  VIII),  and  left  the  collection  of  geld  in  the  hands  of  the 
abbot  who,  for  this  purpose  at  least,  was  put  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  sheriff,  and  permitted  to  render  his  own  account  at  the 
exchequer  (No.  XIV).  The  abbot  was  troubled,  on  various  occa- 
sions, by  the  attempts  of  other  lords  to  establish,  for  themselves  and 
for  their  tenants,  an  immunity  from  this  hundredal  jurisdiction. 
But  William  II  and  Henry  I  forbade  such  lords  to  claim  any  soke 
over  their  tenants  residing  in  the  hundreds  of  the  saint  (Nos.  VI, 
XX) ;  and  we  find  repeated  order  that  the  freeholders  of  the  hun- 
dred are  to  attend  the  abbot's  full  court  {magna  placita),  to  do  their 
duty  as  doomsmen,  and  to  use  no  other  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  their  private  lawsuits.  These  warnings  are  accompanied,  in  each 
case,  by  an  intimation  that  the  abbot  may  levy  a  distress  upon  the 
chattels  of  recalcitrant  suitors  (Nos.  VIII,  XVII,  XXIV) .  Of  the  four 
kings,  with  whose  grants  we  are  concerned,  only  Stephen  showed 
any  desire  to  enlarge  the  soke.  He,  probably  from  friendship  for 
Abbot  Or  ding,  his  old  tutor,  gave  to  St.  Edmund  the  hundred  of 
Stow,  in  Suffolk,  and  the  half-hundred  of  Harlow,  in  Essex  (Nos. 
XXVI-XXVIII).  But  these  grants  are  exceptional,  and  did  not 
permanently  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  abbey.  Stow  and  Harlow 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  hundreds  administered  by  Abbot 
Samson,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century ; 12  nor  do  they  figure 
among  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  in  the  Hundred  Kolls,  or  in  the 
charter  of  Edward  II.13  The  great  and  continued  prosperity  of 
the  abbey  was  chiefly  due  to  the  scrupulous  maintenance  and  the 

12  Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  i.  234,  262. 

13  Cal.  of  Charter  Bolls,  iii.  335. 
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careful  administration  of  ancient  rights  and  possessions.  Its  good 
fortune  is  a  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  which  Norman  rule 
produced  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  those  acts  which  relate  to  the  lands 
and  tenants  of  the  abbey.  Here  also  we  find  little  evidence  of  new 
concessions,  but  much  of  continuous  protection.  William  I  follows 
the  Confessor  in  exempting  the  demesne  lands  of  the  abbey  from 
geld  and  scot  (No.  II).  William  II,  with  a  benevolence  that  we 
should  scarcely  have  expected,  expresses  himself  as  loath  that 
Abbot  Baldwin  should  lose  either  land  or  customs,  and  gives  orders 
for  prompt  redress  against  all  disseisors  (No.  IV) .  It  is  true  that, 
in  forbidding  his  sheriffs  to  exact  suit  at  the  courts  of  shire  and 
hundred  from  the  abbey  tenants,  the  Eed  King  makes  an  unfamiliar 
reservation.  The  privilege  shall  not  apply  to  those  tenants  qui 
tantum  terre  habent  unde  digni  fuissent  tern/pore  regis  Edwardi 
ire  ad  schiras  vel  ad  hundreda  (No.  V).  This  rule  involves  a 
principle  which  is  not  expressly  formulated  in  our  pre-Conquest 
authorities :  substantial  freeholders,  men  worthy  to  be  indices 
comitatus,  shall  not  absent  themselves  from  the  communal  courts 
on  the  strength  of  any  privilege  granted  to  their  lords.  But 
Professor  Vinogradoff  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  passage  in 
the  Norfolk  Domesday  which  implies  that  some  such  rule  had 
existed  from  of  old,  at  all  events  in  East  Anglia.14  There  is  there- 
fore no  reason  to  think  that  Kufus  was  dishonest  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  Edmund's  privilege.  This  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
Henry  I,  who  took  away  with  one  hand  what  he  bestowed  with  the 
other.  He  promised  that  when  the  abbacy  fell  vacant  he  would 
not  seize  the  lands  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  prior  and 
convent  (No.  VII)  ;  but  he  indemnified  himself  for  this  forbearance 
by  keeping  the  abbot's  lands  in  his  own  hand  for  seven  years  (1107- 
1114).  Even  Henry  however  was  liberal  when  his  own  pocket 
was  not  too  nearly  concerned.  He  interfered  to  protect  the  demesne 
from  sheriffs  who  treated  it  as  liable  to  geld  (Nos.  VIII,  XI,  and 
XII),  and  the  tenants  against  novel  or  enhanced  exactions  under 
that  head  (No.  X).  He  also  ordered  that  the  tenants  should  not 
be  summoned  to  the  sheriffs  tourn  for  view  of  frankpledge,  except 
in  cases  where  this  had  always  been  the  custom  (No.  XVI).  Lastly 
he  granted  to  the  abbot  the  usual  privilege  of  free  warren  over  the 
abbatial  demesne  (No.  IX). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  treatment  acccorded  to  the  town 
of  Bury.  Whatever  the  burgesses  might  say  against  the  abbey  at 
a  later  period,  they  had  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  St.  Edmund's 
protection  in  these  years.  They  lost,  it  is  true,  the  last  hope  of 
seeing  the  bishop  of  East  Anglia  resident  among  them.     Bishop 

11  English  Society  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  p.  104. 
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Arfast  was  compelled,  in  1081,  by  a  judgment  of  the  great  council 
to  rest  content  with  Thetford  as  his  cathedral  city.15  The  abbot 
had  appealed  to  the  privilege  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  there 
was  no  gainsaying  the  justice  of  the  appeal.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  burgesses  must  have  rejoiced  when  Henry  I  pronounced  that  no 
one,  save  the  abbot,  was  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  their  town, 
and  bestowed  on  them  immunity  from  toll  and  custom  in  every  fair 
and  market  throughout  his  dominions  (No.  VIII).  If  the  latter  con- 
cession was  formally  a  confirmation,  it  meant  much  more  in  the  mouth 
of  Henry  I  than  it  had  meant  when  originally  given ;  for  it  now 
applied  to  Normandy  no  less  than  to  England.  Henry  I  also 
confirmed  the  liberties  of  the  Bury  market,  and  asserted  them 
against  traders  who  claimed  exemption  from  the  Bury  tolls  (No. 
XIX) .  Best  of  all,  he  mad  e  the  abbot  a  grant  of  an  annual  fair,  to  last 
for  seven  days  (No.  XVIII).  No  wonder  that,  in  the  next  reign, 
the  abbot  applied  for  the  extension  of  the  old  mint-privilege. 
Stephen's  grants  of  a  second  and  a  third  die  are  a  sure  sign  that 
the  commercial  importance  of  Bury  was  increasing  (No.  XXIX,  XXX); 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else,  except  the  new  privileges,  can 
account  for  such  prosperity.  One  privilege  belonging  to  the  town, 
that  of  exemption  from  royal  gelds  and  scots,  was  of  little  advantage 
to  the  burgesses  ;  for  it  only  meant  that  they  paid  geld  to  the  abbot 
and  the  convent,  whenever  other  men  paid  to  the  king  (No.  XXIII). 
But  the  other  privileges,  both  new  and  old,  were  immediately 
profitable  to  the  town  as  well  as  to  St.  Edmund. 

H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

APPENDIX. 
I. 

Harl.  MS.  743,  f.  59  v°.  Add.  MS.  14847,  fo.  31.  Cart;.  Antiq.  I.  4 
William  i  Willem  Kyng  gret  yEgelmaer  biscop  n  Raulf  Erl  i  NorSman  7 
(1066-1070.)  ajje  myne  thegnaes  on  Suff'  frendliche  ;  1  ic  kythe  ihu  that  ic 
wille  that  tha  sokna  thas  Nigendehalfhundredes  liggan  into  tham  halgan 
mynstre  aet  Seynt  Edmundes  biri,  sua  ful  1  sua  forth  so  it  iElfric 
Wythgares  sone  bi  wiste  1  Org'  sythen  Yrnme  thaere  Quen  to  hande 
Eadwardes  moder  kinges  mynes  maeges  1  he  self  thider  inne  geunnen 
haefde  on  eallan  thingan  ;  that  is  on  frith  wyte  1  on  flitwyte  1  on  eebbere- 
thef  1  on  grythbryche  1  on  f orstealle  1  on  hamsocne.  Nu  forbede  ic  aellan 
manne  tha  sokne  him  to  hande  to  teonne  aegSe  ge  engliscan  ge  frenciscan 
ge  deniscan  butan  seint  Edmund  1  Baldewyne  Abbotte.  An  gif  aenig16 
heonan  forth  thisan  withqueSan  wille  ic  wille  wytan  what  he  sy.  God 
sy  eow  ealra  f  reond. 

16  Memorials,  i.  347  ;  Add.  MS.  14847,  fo.  31. 

16  MS.  Harl.  yana.  For  the  reference  to  the  Cartae  Antiquae,  and  for  valuable 
help  in  determining  the  text  of  this  document  and  of  No.  III.,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stevenson.  In  neither  case  have  I  attempted  to  restore  the  spelling  of  the 
eleventh  century. 
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* 

II. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  32  v°.  &  f.  38. 

Willelmus  rex  Anglorum  Aylmero  episcopo  et  R[adulfo]  comiti, 

et  omnibus  baronibus  et  vicecomitibus  francis  et  anglis  ubi- 

cumque  sanctus  Edmundus  terram  habet,  salutem.     Mando  et  precipio  ut 

dominia  sancti  Edmundi  sint  quieta  ab  omnibus  scottis  et  geldis,  sicuti 

melius  fuerunt  tempore  regis  Edwardi.     Valete. 

III. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36  v<>. 

io7o     Willelm  king  gret  Aylmer  biscop  "j  Rauf  erl  i  ealle  mine  theines 

on  Norfolc  n  on  Suffolc  frendlike,  i  ic  kythe  ihu  that  ic  habbe 

geunnen  Baldewyne  abbot  withinnen  Seint  Edmundesbiri  to  thone  minis- 

tres  beofte  one  monetere  also  frelike  on  alle  thinge  to  habben  also  Edward 

king  mine  mey  him  hunnede  aire  frelikest.     God  se  mid  ihu. 

IV. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  38. 
William  ii  Wpllelmus]  rex  Anglie  H.  de  Fereres  et  G.  dapifero  et  Goscelino 
<io87-io97.)  e|  rQinistris  suis  de  Northf[olcia]  et  de  Sun°[olcia]  salutem. 
Precipio  vobis  constanter  ut  faciatis  quod  Baldewynus  et  abbas  de  sancto 
Edmundo  terras  suas  omnes,  et  omnes  consuetudines  suas  infra  burgum  et 
extra,  et  de  monetario  et  de  cambiatoribus,  habeat  sicut  ipse  illis  unquam 
melius  say  situs  erat  in  tempore  17  regis  Edwardi  et  tempore  patris  mei. 
Et  volo  ut  de  omnibus  predictis  rebus  resaisiatis  [eum]  sicut  melius  say  situs 
erat  in  predicto  tempore.  Et  postea  si  aliquis  adversus  abbatem  aliquid 
reclamaverit,  termino  convenienti  sit  inde  ad  rectum,  et  videte  sicut  me 
diligitis  ut  abbatem  inde  iuste  et  honorifice  retractari  faciatis.  T.  Hugone 
de  Grentenamilo. 

V. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  33. 
Willelmus    rex  Anglorum    omnibus    iudicibus    suis    et    vice 

{1087-1097.)  .   .,  ....  >     a        f  i    l  tt    i 

comitibus  et  mmistns  regni  Anglie  salutem.  Volo  et  precipio 
ut  sanctus  Edmundus  et  Baldewynus  Abbas  et  monachi  sui  teneant 
terras  et  homines  et  sakam  et  sokam,  infra  burgum  et  extra,  et  omnes 
alias  consuetudines,  ita  pleniter  et  honorifice  sicut  brevia  regis  Edwardi 
et  brevia  patris  mei  et  mea  propria  brevia  demonstrant.  Quod  idem 
sanctus  et  sui  in  omnibus  tenere  debent.  Et  prohibeo  ut  nullus  pre- 
sumat  eis  molestiam  vel  iniuriam  inde  facere.  Et  defendo  etiam  ut 
non  cogatis  homines  sancti  ire  ad  schiras  vel  ad  hundreda,  nisi  illos  qui 
tantum  terre  habent  unde  digni  fuissent  tempore  regis  Edwardi  ire  ad 
schiras  vel  ad  hundreda.  Et  non  placitet  neque  sui  de  ulla  re  unde 
sanctus  saysitus  erat  die  qua  pater  meus  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus. 
T.  Radulfo  filio  Ursonis. 

VI. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  32  v° 
(1087-noo)   Willelmus  rex  Anglorum  episcopis  comitibus  et  baronibus  et 
vicecomitibus  ceterisque  fidelibus  suis,  salutem.     Notum  vobis 
sit  quod  volo  ut  sokna  viij  hundredorum  et  dimidii  tarn  pleniter  mon- 

17  MS.  predicto  tempore. 
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asterio  Sancti  Edmundi  modo  adiaceat  sicut  Alfricus  filius  Wythgari  et 
postea  Ordgarus  earn  custodierunt  ad  manum  Ymme  regine  matris  Edwardi 
regis,  et  sicut  ipsemet  earn  in  omnibus  sancto  concesserat  Edmundo,  et 
post  eum  Willelmus  rex  pater  meus  concesserat  sancto  in  sex  forisfacturis, 
scilicet  hamsokne,  fithwyte,  forestal,  grithbreche,  ebberethef,  ferdwyte,  Et 
hoc  omnibus  hominibus  et  Anglis  et  Francis  interdico  ut  nullus  eorum 
eandem  soknam  sibi  attrahat  nisi  sancto  Edmundo  et  abbati.  Et  si  quis 
deinceps  hiis  contradixerit,  quis  sit  scire  volo.     T.  iEdwardo  18  Sar'. 

VII. 

Harl.  MSS.  3977,  f.  72;  743,  f.  278;  1005,  f.  42.19 
henry  i  H[enricus]  rex  Anglie  H[erberto]  episcopo  Norwic[ie]  vicecom- 
(noo).  [itibus]  et  omnibus  hominibus  et  fidelibus  et  ministris  suis  de 
Norf[olcia]  et  Suff[olcia]  et  ubicumque  sanctus  Edmundus  habet  terras 
salutem.  Notum  sit  vobis  quod  volo  et  precipio  ut  particio  facta  a 
Eoberto  abbate  sancti  Edmundi  de  omnibus  redditibus  abhatie  sit 
imperpetuum  ;  ut  abbas  scilicet  sancti  Edmundi  libere  habeat  omnia 
maneria  sua  et  redditus  suos  per  se,  et  prior  et  conventus  habeant  liberam 
disposicionem  omnium  maneriorum  et  reddituum  suorum.  Et  regales 
ministri  tempore  vacantis  abbatie  nullam  potestatem  sibi  attrahant  in 
maneriis  predicti  conventus  nisi  de  illis  dignitatibus  et  libertatibus  per 
viij  hundredos  suos  et  dimidium  super  omnes  homines ;  de  quibus  omni- 
hus  inveni  sanctum  Edmundum  saisiatum  die  qua  f rater  meus  rex 
Willelmus  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus.  Concedo  eciam  et  confirmo  conventui 
sancti  Edmundi  imperpetuum  liberam  electionem  in  abbate  sibi  eligendo 
de  domo  sua  ipsa  sicut  rex  Edwardus  eis  eamdem  libertatem  dedit,  et 
carta  sua  quam  vidi  confirmavit.  T.  Th[oma]  Archiepiscopo  Eborac[ensi] 
•et  aliis. 

VIII. 
Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  39  v°.  Harl.  MSS.  743,  f.  60;  638,  f.  27. 
H[enricus]  rex  Anglie  H[erberto]  episcopo  Norwyc[ie]  et  omnibus 
baronibus  et  fidelibus  suis  et  ministris  de  Northf[olcia]  et 
J3uff[olcia]  et  ubicumque  sanctus  Edmundus  habet  terras  salutem. 
Notum  sit  vobis  quod  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  ut  monasterium  et  bur- 
genses  sancti  Edmundi  et  omnes  in  eo  tenentes  et  manentes  et  omnia 
maneria  sancti  Edmundi  semper  sint  in  eadem  libertate  qua  fuerunt 
temporibus  Cnuti  et  Edwardi  regum  Anglie,  sicut  carte  eorum 
testantur.  Precipio  eciam  ut  nulla  secularis  persona  aut  minister 
regis  in  aliquo  se  intromittat  de  predicto  burgo  et  hominibus  manen- 
tibus  in  eo,  nisi  abbas  et  conventus  et  ministri  eorum.  Volo  eciam 
ut  abbas  et  conventus  et  burgenses  sancti  Edmundi  imperpetuum 
habeant  quietancias  de  theloneis  et  aliis  consuetudinibus  in  omnibus 
foris  et  nundinis  per  omnes  terras  meas,  et  nullus  eos  disturbet 
super  forisfacturam  meam.  Precipio  eciam  ut  sokna  cum  viij  hundredis 
et  dimidio  pleniter  monasterio  sancti  Edmundi  adiaceat  omnibus  diebus 
cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  dignitatibus  et  forisfacturis  ad  coronam  regis 
pertinentibus.  Quam  soknam  rex  Edwardus  dedit  sancto  Edmundo  in 
elemosinam  ita  plene  in  omnibus  rebus  sicut  ipse  in  manu  sua  earn  tenuit, 
et  carta  sua  quam  vidi  confirmavit.     Et  volo  ut  omnia  dominia  sancti 

18  MS.  ins.  Episcopo. 

19  Printed  from  another  copy  by  Battely,  Antiquitates,  p.  58. 
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Edmundi  sint  quieta  imperpetuum  de  omnibus  scottis  tet  geldis  etauxiliis. 
Precipio  eciam  ut  omnes  libere  tenentes  in  viij  hundredis  et  dimidio 
veniant  ad  magna  placita  abbatis  sancti  Edmundi ;  et  qui  venire  noluerint 
distringantur.  Et  per  hoc  sint  quieti  omnibus  temporibus  de  omnibus 
sectis  et  consuetudinibus  ad  schiras  et  comitatus  Suff[olcie].  T.  A[nselmo] 
Cantuarpe]  archiepiscopo,  Mauricio  London  [ie]  episcopo,  R[ogerio] 
Saresb[erie]  episcopo,  et  Rfoberto]  filio  Hamonis,  R[ogerio]  Bigot,  et 
A[lberico]  de  Ver.     Apud  Westmonasterium.20 

IX. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  33  v°.21 
(Dec  25,  Henricus  rex  Anglie  H[erbertoJ  episcopo  et  R[ogerio]  Bigot  et 
1103-)  Roberto  Malet 22  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis,  francis  et  anglis,  in 
Northf[olcia]  et  Suthf[olcia]  salutem.  Volo  et  precipio  ut  abbas  Robertus 
de  sancto  Edmundo  habeat  warennam  in  omnibus  dominiis  suis  ita  ut 
nullus  ibi  venetur  nisi  per  eum  vel  per  eius  licenciam.  T.  Waldrico  23r 
Cancellario.     Apud  Westmonasterium  in  Natali  Domini.24 

X. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  34. 
Henricus  rex  Anglie  omnibus  vicecomitibus  suis  in  quorum  vice- 
comitatibus  sanctus  Edmundus  habet  terras  et  homines,  et  omni- 
bus ministris  suis  salutem.  Volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quatenus  omnia  dominia 
sancti  Edmundi  sint  quieta  de  omnibus  scottis  et  geldis  et  aliis  rebus 
sicut  fuerunt  in  tempore  patris  mei  et  fratris.  Et  prohibeo  ut  homines 
sancti  Edmundi  et  terre  sue  non  aliter  scottent  quam  tunc  temporis 
fecerunt  ubicumque  sint ;  et  non  vadant  ad  schiras  nee  ad  hundreda  nisi 
sicut  tunc  fecerunt.     T.  Roberto  Malet.     Apud  Westmonasterium. 

XI. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  34. 
(noo-7)  Henricus  rex  Anglie  Hereberto  episcopo  et  Rfogerio]  Bigot  et 
omnibus  vicecomitibus  in  quorum  vicecomitatibus  sanctus 
Edmundus  habet  terras  salutem.  Precipio  quod  omnia  dominia  sancti 
Edmundi  sint  ita  quieta  de  omnibus  geldis  et  scottis  sicut  fuerunt  tempore 
regis  Edwardi  et  patris  mei.  T.  R[ogerio]  Bigot  et  Ur[sone]  de  Abetot. 
Apud  Neuport. 

XII. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  38  v°. 

[Henricus]25   rex  Anglie   Herberto   episcopo  Northwycfie]  et 

Rogerio  Bigot  et  Hugo  Lyoth  et  R[adulfo]  Passelewe  et  omnibus 

baronibus,  francis  et  anglis,  de  Northf [oleia]  et  de  Suff[olcia]  et  Essexa,  et 

omnibus  vicecomitibus  in  quorum  comitatibus  sanctus  Edmundus  et  abbas- 

Robertus  habent  terras,  salutem.     Precipio  quod  totum  dominium  sancti 

Edmundi  et  abbatis  Roberti  ita  geltet  et  ita  sit  quietum  ab  isto  geldo  et 

ab  omnibus  aliis  geldis  sicut  fuit  in  tempore  patris  vel  fratris  mei  Willelmi 

20  Add.  MS.  Sanctum  Edmundum. 

21  Printed  by  Battely,  Antiquitates,  p.  53,  from  a  better  copy. 

22  Eobert  Malet  was  superseded  by  Balph  Passelewe  before  Pentecost  1104  (see 
charter  of  that  date  Add.  MS.  14847,  fo.  34). 

23  Add.  MS.  Waltero.  2»  Add.  MS.  omits  the  date. 
25  MS.  (rubric)  W. 
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regis.     Et  prohibeo  ne  aliquis  eis  super  hoc  iniuriam  faciat.    T.  Willelmo 
Episcopo  Wyntonpe]  et  Eogerio  Bigot.     Apud  Cantuariam. 

XIII. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  33  v°. 
Henricus  rex  Anglie  Herberto  (MS.  Heru')  episcopo  et  Rfogerio] 
Bigot  et  R[adulfo]  Passelewe  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  de  North - 
ffolcia]  et  de  Suthf [olcia]  et  Othoni  aurifabro  de  Londonia  salutem.  Sciatis 
quod  volo  et  concedo  ut  sanctus  Edmundus  habeat  monetarium  suum  in 
villa  sua  cum  omnibus  consuetudinibus  monete  sicut  habuit  tempore 
patris  mei,  et  sicut  frater  meus  per  breve  suum  sibi  concesserat.  T. 
Rogerio  de  Curcella.     Apud  Sanctum  Edmundum. 

XIV. 
Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  34  v°. 
Henricus  rex  Anglie  Herberto  episcopo  et  R[ogerio]  Bigot  et 
R[adulfo]  Passelewe  et  omnibus  baronibus  suis  francis  et  anglis 
de  Northf[olcia]  et  de  Suff[olcia]  salutem.     Volo  et  firmiter  precipio  ut 
Sanctus  Edmundus  et  Rfobertus]  Abbas  ita  bene  et  honorifice  habeant  viij 
hundreda  sua  et  dimidium  sicut  Baldewynus  abbas  melius  habuit.     Et 
precipio  ut  omnes  qui  tenent  infra  predicta  hundreda  requirant  hundreda 
et  placita  per  iusticiam  abbatis  si  quid  requirere  habent.    Et  qui  noluerint 
iustificet  eos  abbas  ut  veniant.     Precipio  eciam  ut  ministri  abbatis  in 
eisdem  hundredis  colligant  geldos  et  scottos  meos  et  portent  usque  ad 
thesaurum  meum  sicut  solebant  facere   in  tempore  Baldewyni  abbatis, 
quia  nolo  ut  perdat  consuetudines  quas  habuit  tempore  patris  mei.     T. 
Waldrico  Cancellario,  per  Willelmum  de  Bocell'.     Apud  Wyntoniam. 

XV. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  34  v°. 
Henricus  rex  Anglie  Everardo  (MS.  Her1)  episcopo  de  Northwyco 
et  Rpcardo]  filio  Walteri  et  omnibus  baronibus  et  fidelibus  suis, 
francis  et  anglis,  de  Suff[olcia]  salutem.  Concedo  quod  abbas  de  Sancto 
Edmundo  habeat  in  villa  de  sancto  Edmundo  monetam  et  monetarium  et 
cambium  suum,  sicut  hucusque  habuit,  peracta  iusticia  de  monetario  suo 
sicut  facta  est  de  aliis  monetariis  Anglie.  T.  Episcopo  Lexoviensi  et 
Episcopo  de  Sancto  David  et  Roberto  de  Sigillo.     Apud  Rothomagum. 

XVI. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  33. 
Henricus   rex  Anglie  Ricardo   filio  Walteri  et  omnibus   vice 

(1114-1129.)  ....  °  .  ..  .,  .1-11  -,. 

comitibus  in  quorum  vicecomitatibus  abbas  sancti  Edmundi 
terras  tenet,  et  ministris  eorum  salutem.  Prohibeo  ne  homines  sancti 
Edmundi  exeant  de  soka  sua  pro  plegiis  suis  et  friborgis  et  treingis 
renovandis  aliter  quam  facere  solebant.  T.  Cancellario.  Apud  Wode- 
stok. 

XVII. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  34  v°. 

Henricus  rex  Anglie  omnibus  baronibus  et  hominibus  qui  terram 

Bei°i330 Ug'  *enent  m  VUJ  hundredis  et  dimidio  sancti  Edmundi,  francis  et 

anglis,   salutem.    Precipio   vobis  quod  veniatis  ad  placita  de 

viij  hundredis  et  dimidio  per  summonicionem  abbatis  sancti  Edmundi  et 
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ministrorum  eius  ad  faciendam  iusticiam  et  recta  mea  tenenda  ita  bene  et 
plenarie  sicut  solebatis  venire  tempore  patris  mei  et  fratris  et  meo  postea. 
Et  ni  ita  veneritis,  ipse  abbas  et  ministri  eius  iustificent  vos  per  pecunias 
vestras  donee  veniatis.  T.  Episcopo  Sarum.  Apud  Odestok.  Et  non 
remaneant  pro  ullo  breve  quod  habent  ut  non  veniant.     Eodem  teste. 

XVIII. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  33.26 
Henricus  rex   Anglie  Eborardo  episcopo  Norwycpe]   et   vice- 

I X  ±JiO~~  x  loO.)  m  -* 

comitibus  omnibus,  barombus  et  fidelibus  suis  et  ministris  de 
Northf[olcia]  et  SufF[olcia],  francis  et  anglis,  salutem.  Sciatis  me  con- 
cessisse  Anselmo  abbati  de  sancto  Edmundo  ut  habeat  feriam  apud 
sanctum  Edmundum  quoquo  anno  dierum  vij  (sic)  videlicet  trium  dierum 
ante  festum  sancti  Jacobi  apostoli  et  duorum  dierum  post  f  estum  et  in  die 
festo.  Et  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  ut  omnes  qui  venerint  ad  feriam 
habeant  meam  firmam  pacem  eundo  et  redeundo  et  in  feria,  dando  suas 
rectas  consuetudines.  Ne  aliquis  eis  super  hoc  iniuriam  vel  contumeliam 
faciat.     T.  Thurstanus  Archiepiscopus  Eboracensis.     Apud  Rothomagum. 

XIX. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  33  v°;  Harl.  MSS.  638,  f.  32  v° ;  743,  f.  60  v°. 
Henricus  rex  Anglie  iusticiis  et  vicecomitibus  et  baronibus  et 
omnibus  ministris  suis  de  North [folcia]  et  Suff[olcia]  salutem. 
Precipio  quod  ecclesia  sancti  Edmundi  et  abbas  Anselmus  habeant 
et  teneant  mercatum  et  theloneum  suum  de  mercato  et  villa  sancti 
Edmundi,  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  quietanciis  suis,  ita  bene  et  quiete 
et  libere  sicut  ecclesia  sancti  Edmundi  ilia  melius  et  plenius  et  quietius 
tenuit  tempore  patris  et  fratris  mei  et  meo  hucusque,  et  sicut  abbas 
Baldewynus  melius  tenuit  vel  aliquis  antecessorum  eius.  Et  nemo 
amodo  quietacionem  thelonei  sui  super  hoc  requirat  qui  a  tempore  illo 
non  habuit  nee  habere  debuit.     T.  A[lberico]  de  Ver.     Apud  Falesiam. 

XX. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  t  38  v° ;  Harl.  MS.  743,  f.  60  v°. 
(c  ii29-  Henricus  rex  Anglie  Eicardo  Basset  et  A[lberico]  de  Ver  salutem. 
ii35.)  precipj0  qUOa  ecclesia  sancti  Edmundi  et  abbas  Anselmus 
atenent  sokam  et  sakam  et  omnes  consuetudines  et  libertates  in  omnibus 
rebus,  et  nominatim  infra  suos  viij  hundredos  et  dimidium,  ita  bene  et 
in  pace  et  honorifice  sicut  melius  et  liberius  tenuerunt  tempore  patris 
et  fratris  mei  et  meo,  et  sicut  carta  mea  et  antecessorum  meorum  protes- 
tantur.  Et  super  eos  nemo  quicquid  preoccupet.  Et  [si  quis]  preoccu- 
pavit  vos,  eis  inde  plenum  rectum  tenete.  Et  vobis  precipio  ut  res 
sancti  Edmundi  in  custodia  et  defensione  vestra  teneatis,  et  eas  in  pace 
esse  faciatis  usque  de  Normannia  redeam ;  ne  interim  quisquam  eis 
forisfaciat,  neque  iniuriam  vel  contumeliam  inferat,  et  nominatim  de 
placitis  et  querelis  et  omnibus  occasionibus,  tanquam  meam  propriam 
elemosinam.     T.  Cancellario 27  et  Episcopo  de  Sancto  David. 

26  Printed,  from  other  copies  in  Battely's  Antiquitates,  p.  69. 

27  So  the  Harl.  MS. ;  Add.  MS.  reads  T.  Thoma  Cancellario. 
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XXI. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  35  v°. 
S.  rex  Anglie  iusticiariis,  vicecomitibus  et  baronibus  et  omnibus 

Stephen  °  ' 

(1135-1142).  ministris  suis  tocius  Anglie  et  Normannie  et  portuum  mans 
salutem.  Precipio  quod  corredium  et  vestitus  abbatis  Anselmi  de  sancto 
Edmundo  et  monachorum  suorum  [et  omnes  res]  quas  ministri  sui 
fecerint  affidare  suas  esse  proprias,  sint  quiete  de  theloneo  et  passagio  et 
lastagio  et  omni  consuetudine  sicut  rex  Henricus  precepit  per  breve  suum  ; 
et  super  hoc  nemo  eos  inde  desturbet  iniuste,  super  x  libras  forisfacture. 
T.  A[lberico]  de  Ver  &c. 

XXII. 

Harl.  MS.  743,  f.  61  v° ;    Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  35  (imperfect) ;    Battely,  Antiquitates, 

p.  148  (imperfect). 

,_  ...  Stephanus  rex  Anglie 28  archiepiscopis  episcopis  abbatibus  comiti- 
ii48.)  bus  iusticiariis  vicecomitibus  ministris  et  omnibus  ndelibus  suis, 
francis  et  anglis,  tocius  Anglie.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse  Ordingo 
abbati  sancti  Edmundi  abbatiam  sancti  Edmundi.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter 
precipio  quod  bene  et  in  pace  et  honorifice  teneat  et  possideat,  sicut 
B[aldewinus]  abbas  vel  aliquis  abbas  post  eum  melius  et  quiecius  et 
liberius  et  honorificencius  earn  tenuit,  in  bosco  et  piano  et  pratis  et  pasturis 
et  in  ecclesiis,  in  burgo  et  extra,  in  aqua  et  extra,  in  molendinis  et  stagnis, 
in  vivariis  et  piscariis,  in  turbariis  et  mariscis,  in  viis  et  semitis,  in  omnibus 
locis  et  universis  redditibus,  cum  soka,  saka,  tol  et  them  et  infangenethef, 
et  flemdethef  et  grithbreche  et  fithwite  et  ferdwyte  et  forstal  et  hamsokne 
et  borham  et  ebberethef  et  warpeni 29  et  averpeni,  et  cum  consuetudinibus 
et  quietacionibus  et  libertatibus  suis,  sicut  rex  Edwardus  ea  omnia  sancto 
Edmundo  dedit,  et  rex  Willelmus  avus  meus,  et  postea  reges  Willelmus  et 
Henricus  avunculi  mei  concesserunt,  et  per  cartam  suam  confirmaverunt. 
Et  prohibeo  ne  aliquis  de  hiis  omnibus  quicquid  presumat  capere  vel 
minuere  vel  molestare,  nisi  per  sanctum  Edmundum  et  abbatem  suum 
Ordingum.  T.  Theobaldo  Cant[uarie]  Archiepiscopo  et  H[enrico] 
Wynton[ie]Episcopoet  Roberto  Episcopo  Londonpe]  et  Eoberto  Episcopo 
Herford[ie]  et  Nigello  Eliensi  Episcopo  et  Ilario  Cicestrpe]  Episcopo  et 
Willelmo  Norwicpe]  Episcopo  et  M[atildi]  Regina  et  comite  Efustacio] 
filio  meo  et  Willelmo  de  Ipra  et  Roberto  de  Veer  et  Ricardo  de  Lucy.  Apud 
Londoniam. 

XXIII. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  fo.  35  v°. 

S[tephanusj  rex  Anglie  iusticiariis  et  vicecomitibus  et  baronibus 

et  ministris   et   omnibus   fidelibus   francis  et  anglis,  salutem. 

Sciatis  me  quietos  clamasse  omnes  homines  de  burgo  sancti  Edmundi  de 

omni   exactione  pecunie  et  de   omnibus   prestis   imperpetuum,  nisi  per 

abbatem  et  conventum.     T.  A.  de  Elverle.     Apud  Sanctum  Edmundum. 

2S  Battely  Anglorum. 

29  Previously  mentioned  in  a  charter   of  Henry  I,  1114-1129  (Add.  MS.  14,847, 
fo.  38  v°). 
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XXIV. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 
S[tephanus]  rex  Anglie  omnibus  baronibus  de  viij  hundredis 
et  dimidio  sancti  Edmundi,  salutem.  Precipio  vobis  ut  ita 
bene  veniatis  per  summonicionem  abbatis  sancti  Edmundi  et  ministrorum 
eius  ad  curiam  suam  tenendam  et  ad  iudicia  et  recta  sua  perquirenda  et 
facienda  sicut  melius  et  plenius  faciebatis  tempore  regis  Henrici  avunculi 
mei ;  et  nisi  f eceritis  ipse  iustificet  vos  per  pecunias  vestras  donee  faciatis 
quod  iustum  est.     T.  Fulcone  de  Oylli.     Apud  Londoniam. 

XXV. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 
S[tephanus]   rex   Anglie  W.  filio  Walteri  et   Ade  de  Bolney, 
salutem.    Prohibeo  vobis  ne  paciamini  homines  sancti  Edmundi 
et  nominatim  servientes  extra  curiam  sancti  Edmundi  placitare,  quia 
nolo  quod  iniuste  placitant  nisi  ubi  placitare  debent  et  solent.     T 

XXVI. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 
S[tephanus]  rex  Anglie  archiepiscopis,  episcopis,  abbatibus, 
comitibus,  vicecomitibus,  iusticiariis,  ministris  et  omnibus 
iidelibus  suis,  francis  et  anglis  tocius  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis  me  con- 
cessisse  et  dedisse  Deo  et  ecclesie  sancti  Edmundi,  et  super  altare 
eiusdem  ecclesie  propria  manu  optulisse  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  et 
liberam  possessionem,  et  monachis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus,  hundredum 
de  Stowe.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  ipsa  ecclesia  et  monachi 
hundredum  illud  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  et  honorifice  teneant 
et  possideant  sicut  melius  et  liberius  tenent  aliquid  de  suis  aliis  hundredis  ; 
cum  soka  et  saka  et  thol  et  them  et  infonethef  et  flemdethef  et  grithbreche 
et  fithwyte  et  ferdwyte  et  forstel  et  hamsokne  et  ebberethef  et  warpeni  et 
averpeni  et  cum  consuetudinibus  et  libertatibus  et  quietacionibus  cum 
quibus  melius  tenent  sua  alia  hundreda.     T.  Nigello  Episcopo  de  Ely  &c. 

XXV  J  I. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 
S[tephanus]  rex  Anglie  G.  de  Ver  et  omnibus  hominibus 
tenentibus  de  hundredo  de  Stowe,  salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse 
et  concessisse  in  elemosinam  ecclesie  sancti  Edmundi  et  monachis  hun- 
dredum de  Stowe  cum  omnibus  consuetudinibus  illi  pertinentibus  excepto 
iure  corone  mee.  Quare  precipio  ut  intendatis  abbati  sancti  Edmundi  et 
ministris  suis  de  omnibus  rebus  eidem  hundredo  pertinentibus,  sicut 
umquam  melius  fecistis  alicui  tempore  regis  Henrici  vel  meo  postea.  T. 
Nigello  Episcopo  Elyensi. 

XXVIII. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36  V. 

Stephanus  rex  Anglie  episcopo  Londonie  et  iusticiario  et  vice- 

comiti  et  baronibus   et   ministris  et   omnibus   fidelibus   suis, 

francis  et  anglis,  de  Essexa  salutem.     Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse 

Deo  et  ecclesie  sancti  Edmundi  et  Ordingo  abbati  et  eius  successoribus 
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imperpetuum  dimidium  hundredum  meum  de  Herlawe,  tenendum  eadem 
firma  [quam]  solebat  reddere  tempore  regis  Henrici  avunculi  mei.  Et 
volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  quiete  et  honorifice 
teneat  sicut  ecclesie  mee  Anglie  [et]  abbates  melius  et  liberius  tenent 
hundreda  sua.     T.  Nigello  Episcopo  de  Ely  &c. 

XXIX. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 
(c  ii48-  Stephanus  rex  Anglie  iusticiariis  vicecomitibus  baronibus  et 
1154.)  ministriset  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  de  Northf [olcia]  et  Suff[olcia] 
salutem.  Sciatis  quod  concessi  Deo  et  ecclesie  sancti  Edmundi  et  abbati 
eiusdem  ecclesie  ut  habeant  in  villa  sancti  Edmundi  unum  secundum 
cuneum  cum  illo  cuneo  qui  antiquitus  ibidem  fuit.  Quare  volo  et 
firmiter  precipio  quod  bene  et  in  pace  et  in  eadem  libertate  habeant  et 
teneant  ilium  secundum  cuneum  cum  qua  habent  et  tenent  primum 
cuneum  suum.     T.  A  [da]  de  Bolon[eio].     Apud  Sanctum  Edmundum. 

XXX. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 
1148_  S[tephanus]  rex  Anglie  iusticiariis  et  vicecomitibus,  baronibus 
H54.)  et  ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  de  Northf  [olcia]  et  de 
Suff  [olcia]  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  concessi  imperpetuum  abbati  de  sancto 
Edmundo  ut  habeat  quendam  tercium  cuneum  ad  monetam  faciendam 
in  villa  sancti  Edmundi.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  bene  et 
in  pace  habeat  et  teneat  ilium  tercium  cuneum  et  eadem  libertate 
qua  habet  duos  alios  cuneos  suos  in  eadem  villa.  T.  H[enrico]  de  Essex 
et  Ada  de  Bolney.     Apud  Sanctum  Edmundum. 
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The  Tidal  of  the  Knights  Templars 
in  England 

rPHE  sudden  arrest  and  trial  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  the 
X  dissolution  of  the  order  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  question  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  has 
called  forth  protracted  discussion  in  which  the  evidence  obtained  at 
the  trials  in  France  has  been  carefully  scrutinised.  Outside  France 
there  were  fewer  Templars,  the  evidence  against  them  often  failed 
to  substantiate  the  charges,  and  historians  have  paid  less  attention 
to  its  details  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  secured.  The  fall  of 
Acre  in  1291  had  left  the  Christians  without  a  foothold  in  Syria, 
and  the  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  military  orders  was 
removed.  Nevertheless,  the  Templars  continued  the  warfare  from 
their  headquarters  in  Cyprus  and  probably  would  not  have  fallen 
but  for  the  attack  of  Philip  IV  of  France,  whose  exchequer  needed 
replenishing.  On  13  October  1307  he  had  all  the  Templars  of 
France  arrested  as  heretics  and  put  to  torture  to  secure  immediate 
confessions.1  A  trusty  clerk  was  sent  to  urge  a  similar  policy  on 
Edward  II  of  England,  but  he  refused  to  credit  the  evil  reports 
against  the  order 2  till  he  received  a  papal  bull  setting  out  the  guilty 
confessions  of  its  leaders  and  requiring  the  arrest  of  all  Templars.3 
Under  the  combined  influence  of  Philip  and  the  pope,  Edward  II 
sent  out  sealed  writs  ordering  his  officers  to  arrest  all  the  Templars 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  and  to  make  inventories  of  their 
goods.4  Every  precaution  was  taken  that  no  suspicion  of  their 
arrest  should  leak  out,  and  the  king's  orders  were  duly  executed 
between  9  and  11  January  1308  in  England5  and  on  3  February  in 
Ireland.6 

In  most  of  the  counties  of  England,  the  Templars  were  taken 
to  the  central  castle  of  the  county,  but  their  imprisonment  was  far 
from  strict.7  William  de  la  More,  grand  preceptor  of  England,  and 
two  brethren  with  him  in  Canterbury  Castle  were  given  their  beds, 

1  Michelet,  Prods,  i.  36,  37,  67,  75. 

2  Eymer,  Foedera,  ii.  10,  19,  20. 

3  Public  Kecord  Office,  Papal  Bulls,  bundle  10,  no.  40,  printed  in  Eymer,  ii.  16. 

4  Claus.  1  Edw.  II,  m.  13  and  13  d. 

5  L.T.K.  Enrolled  Accounts,  Misc.,  rolls  18-20. 

6  K.E.  Accounts  Exchequer,  bundle  239,  no.  13. 

7  L.T.E.  Enrolled  Accounts,  Misc.,  roll  18,  m.  1,  29 ;  roll  19,  m.  1,  2  d ;  roll  20, 
m.  5,  6d,  7,  15,  16,  26. 
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robes,  and  silver  vessels,  and  allowed  to  go  outside  the  city  at  will 
without  a  guard.8  More  received  a  stipend  of  2s.  6d.  a  day,  and  each 
of  the  others  6d.°  On  27  May  1308  he  was  set  free,  the  bishop  of 
Durham  having  given  security  for  him,10  and  on  4  June  the  king 
ordered  two  knights  and  one  serving  brother  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company their  master.11  On  23  July  a  royal  order  required  the 
delivery  to  him  of  six  Temple  manors  appraised  by  local  juries  at 
1011.  8s.  8d.  per  year,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  11.  Is.  3d.  a  year 
to  the  exchequer,  provision  of  sustenance  for  six  brother  Templars 
besides  his  suite,  and  the  performance  of  the  accustomed  services 
to  the  lords  of  the  fees.12  William  de  Grafton,  preceptor  of  York- 
shire, was  by  royal  order  placed  in  the  keeping  of  Henry  de  Percy 
and  received  pay  for  a  boy  to  serve  him,  besides  his  own  stipend  of 
sixpence  per  day.13  Moreover,  during  the  time  the  king  held  the 
Temple  lands  he  ordered  that  each  Templar  should  receive  the 
liberal  allowance  of  fourpence  a  day  for  his  support,  to  be  paid 
from  the  income  of  the  lands.14  Evidently  Edward  II  did  not 
intend  any  unnecessary  severity  towards  them. 

The  generous  treatment  accorded  to  More  was  not  long  continued  : 
on  28  November  1308  orders  were  issued  for  the  sheriffs  to  seize 
the  manors  given  him,  to  arrest  him  and  all  other  Templars  found 
in  their  bailiwicks,  and  to  guard  the  prisoners  more  securely.15  It  is 
possible  that  this  increase  of  severity  towards  the  Templars  was 
due  'to  papal  influence,  for  on  12  August  1308  Clement  V  issued 
several  bulls  regulating  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  regard  to 
them.  The  bull  '  Faciens  misericordiam  '  directed  the  bishops,  in 
conjunction  with  the  inquisitors  appointed  by  the  pope,  to  secure 
evidence  from  the  members  of  the  order  on  a  series  of  articles 
charging  them  with  various  heresies,  the  essentials  of  which  were 
that  at  reception  into  the  order  a  neophyte  was  required  by  the  pre- 
ceptor thrice  to  renounce  Christ  and  spit  upon  the  crucifix  ;  that 
indecent  kisses  were  exchanged  between  the  preceptor  and  the 
neophyte ;  that  the  belts  worn  by  the  brethren  had  been  consecrated 
to  idolatry  by  being  wound  around  the  head  of  an  idol  which  was 

8  L.T.K.  Mem.  Excheq.  1  Edw.  II,  Hil.  brev.  irretorn. 

9  Ibid. ;  K.E.  Mem.  Excheq.  1  Edw.  II,  Hil.  recorda,  m.  43  d. 

10  L.T.R.  Enrolled  Accounts,  Misc.,  roll  18,  m.  1,  roll  20,  m.  6  d  ;  Rymer,  ii.  46. 

11  K.R.  Mem.  1  Edw.  II,  Trin.  brev.  baronibus,  m.  31  d.  Michael  de  Baskevile, 
Preceptor  of  the  New  Temple,  London,  and  John  de  Stoke,  treasurer  there,  were 
delivered  to  William  de  la  More  '  cum  equitatura  et  harnesio  suo  :  '  L.T.R.  Enrolled 
Accounts,  Misc.,  roll  20,  m.  3. 

12  L.T.R.  Mem.,  1  Edw.  II,  Trin.  commis.  dorse. 

13  L.T.R.  Mem.,  1  Edw.  II,  Trin.  recorda  dorse ;  2  Edw.  II,  Mich.  brev.  irretorn. 
and  L.T.R.  Enrolled  Accounts,  Misc.,  roll  20,  m.  40. 

14  K.R.  Mem.,  1  Edw.  II,  Hil.  brev.  retorn. ;  L.T.R.  Mem.,  1  Edw.  II,  Trin.  brev. 
irretorn.,  2  Edw.  II,  Mich.  brev.  irretorn.  dorse ;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1307-1313,  p.  90  ; 
K.R.  Extents,  no.  16,  m.  24  (temporary  classification  in  the  Public  Record  Office). 

15  L.T.R.  Mem.,  2  Edw.  II,  Mich.  brev.  irretorn.  and  Mich.  brev.  retorn.  dorse. 
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> 
worshipped  in  the  chapters ;  that  the  priests  of  the  order  failed  to 
consecrate  the  host  in  celebrating  mass,  and  the  brethren  did  not 
believe  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  that  a  cat  was  worshipped  in 
their  chapters ;  that  the  grand  master  or  preceptor  could  absolve 
from  all  sin  ;  that  the  brethren  were  ordered  not  to  confess  to  priests 
not  members  of  the  order ;  and  that  all  were  required  to  gain  pro- 
perty for  the  order  by  every  possible  means,  right  or  wrong.16  After 
the  individual  brethren  had  been  examined,  provincial  councils  were 
to  be  summoned  and  their  guilt  or  innocence  determined.  Other 
bulls  provided  for  all  details  of  the  attack  on  the  order.17 

The  papal  inquisitors  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  about  13 
September  1309  and  only  then  were  the  Templars  brought  from 
the  counties  to  London,  Lincoln,  or  York  for  their  trial.18  From 
20  October  to  18  November  1309  the  papal  inquisitors  and  the 
bishop  of  London19  diligently  questioned  the  forty-three  brethren  in 
the  Tower,  but  all  upheld  the  innocence  of  their  order.20  Kegard- 
ing  their  customs  of  confession  and  absolution,  a  question  on  which 
they  afterwards  proved  vulnerable,  only  two  gave  answers  which 
were  in  the  least  unorthodox,  and  these  merely  asserted  that  they 
ought  to  confess  only  to  their  chaplains  in  the  order.21  Kalph  de 
Barton,  in  describing  their  custom  of  absolution,  stated  that  the 
grand  master  could  absolve  brethren  in  chapter  for  infractions  of  the 
vow  or  the  rule,  but  did  not  interfere  in  regard  to  secret  sins  because 
he  was  a  layman.     Other  brethren  said  essentially  the  same.22 

During  the  examinations  the  inquisitors  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
several  recently  initiated  brethren  to  leave  the  order.  Five  of  these 
individually  answered  the  repeated  exhortations  of  their  examiners 
that  they  would  rather  die  than  desert  the  order.23  Could  any 
organisation  corrupted  by  heresy  and  crime  have  inspired  such 
loyalty  ?  If  these  seven  new  brethren — the  only  ones  whom  the 
inquisitors  attempted  to  bring  over — had  been  subjected  to  such  indig- 
nities at  initiation  as  the  papal  charges  represent,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  would  have  gladly  accepted  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  desertion  ?    Theirs  was  not  the  sort  of  testimony  which  the 

,s  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Angl.  vi.  846-847. 

17  Begest.  Clement.  V,  nos.  3626,  3628-3633,  3584,  3585,  3400,  3401,  3515,  3516, 
3641,  5100,  &c. 

18  Pat.  3  Edw.  II,  m.  34 ;  Claus.  3  Edw.  II,  m.  21  and  21  d. ;  Eymer,  ii.  88,  90-91. 
Deodatus,  Abbot  of  Lagny,  and  Sicard  de  Vaur,  Canon  of  Narbonne,  were  the  only 
foreign  inquisitors  who  came  to  England.  To  these  were  attached  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Chichester.  Others  were  appointed, 
but  did  not  serve  :  Rymer,  ii.  55. 

19  The  latter  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  be  present  at  every  inquisition :  Claus. 
3  Edw.  II,  m.  22  d.,  Eymer,  ii.  88. 

2U  Bodleian  MS.  454,  fol.  1,  11  b-12  et  seq. 

21  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  32-33 ;  Brit.  Mus.,  Cotton  MS.  Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  76. 

22  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  14  b.  and  24. 

23  Ibid.  fols.  28,  42,  44,  46,  50 ;  Cotton  MS  Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  74,  78,  81,  82. 
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inquisitors  wanted,  and  so  they  proceeded  to  question  a  number  of 
outsiders,  but  with  little  better  success.     They  were  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  for  English  law  did  not  allow  the  use   of  torture  to  obtain 
confessions  from  prisoners.     Under  the  system  of  justice  established 
by  the  Plantagenet  kings  the  courts  regarded  the  common  opinion 
of  the   country,  shown  by  the  jurors  of  the  neighbourhood,  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  guilt.     The  canonists  however  were  evolving 
a  very  rigorous  law  of  evidence  which  for  full  proof  required  the 
accordant  testimony  of  two  unimpeachable  witnesses  who  had  them- 
selves seen  the  crime  committed.24    Such  proof  was  rarely  avail- 
able, especially  in  trials  for  heresy,  and  so  in  order  to  eke  out  scanty 
-evidence  and  secure  conviction,  every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
the  accused  to  confess.     The  charges  against  the  Templars  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  sufficient  proof  could  not  be  obtained  from  out- 
siders.    Hence  it  was  necessary  that  confessions  should  be  secured 
from  the  members  of  the  order,  and  to  this  end  the  inquisitors  set 
themselves  to  introduce,  temporarily  at  least,  the  Continental  pro- 
cedure with  torture,  and  persevered  till  they  succeeded.    On  11  De- 
cember 1309  all  the  suffragan  bishops  at  the  provincial  council  of 
Canterbury  supported  the  inquisitors  and  petitioned  the  king  for 
power  to  proceed  against  the  Templars  according  to  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  for  orders  requiring  the  royal  officers  to  obey  him  in  this.25 
On  the  15th  he  yielded  and  gave  the  desired  orders.26 

On  29  January  1310  a  second  examination  was  begun,  in 
which  a  series  of  new  and  cunningly  devised  questions  was  used 
with  no  better  success.27  Five  brethren  showed  that  they  mis- 
understood the  power  of  their  chaplains  to  absolve ;  but  all  of  the 
thirty-four  questioned  denied  or  knew  nothing  of  any  heretical 
practices,  declared  that  lay  absolution  was  of  no  avail  and  was  not 
practised,  and  firmly  asserted  the  innocence  of  the  order.28 
Evidently  satisfactory  means  for  reducing  the  prisoners  to  submis- 
sion were  not  yet  at  hand,  for  on  8  February  1310  writs  were 
sent  out  ordering  the  jailers  to  obey  the  prelates  and  inquisitors, 
and  help  them  to  deal  with  the  Templars  according  to  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  appointing  William  de  Dien  to  oversee  the  work  of 
torture.29  Early  in  March  solitary  confinement  was  ordered,30  and 
the   prisoners  at   London    questioned   a   third   time,    but   to   no 

24  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  ii.  659-660. 

25  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  313-314.  26  Pat.  3  Edw.  II,  m.  25. 

27  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  63  b,  Wilkins,  ii.  349. 

28  This  testimony  is  given  in  full  in  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  64  b-81.  Wilkins  abbreviated 
it  greatly  and  omitted  many  important  statements. 

M  Pat.  3  Edw.  II,  m.  30.  William  de  Dien  was  required  to  help  the  prelates  and 
inquisitors  '  tarn  in  separatione  huiusmodi  quam  in  artacione,  in  victualibus,  carceribus, 
et  questionibus  ipsis  Templariis  secundum  legem  ecclesiasticam  predictam  faciendis, 
•quousque  secundum  legem  ipsam  in  ipso  inquisitipnis  negotio  Veritas  sciri  possit.' 

30  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1307-1313,  pp.  196,  200 ;  Rymer,  ii.  104. 

ff2 
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purpose.31  Apparently  the  royal  orders  to  separate  the  prisoners, 
and  allow  torture  to  be  used  had  not  been  obeyed,  for  on  8  March 
they  were  repeated.32  On  1,  2,  and  10  April  the  inquisitors; 
questioned  twenty  Templars  imprisoned  at  Lincoln,  but  secured  no 
evidence  of  interest.33  At  York,  where  the  inquisitors  were  busy 
from  27  April  to  4  May,  the  results  were  more  definite.  |Two 
Templars  asserted  that  the  pope  had  granted  their  chaplains 
greater  power  of  absolution  than  other  priests,34  and  several  more 
made  damaging  admissions  regarding  absolution  from  sin  by  the 
visitor  or  the  grand  master.  Three  of  these  said  that  the  master 
or  grand  preceptor  could  absolve  from  sin,  though  they  had  not 
seen  it  done.35  Another,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  order  for 
thirty  years,  said  that  the  grand  master  or  visitor  could  absolve 
brethren  from  the  seven  mortal  sins  if  they  sought  mercy  in  chapter 
and  penance  was  imposed  by  the  said  preceptor  and  convent,  and 
for  such  sins  no  further  confession  need  be  made  to  a  priest  unless, 
directed  by  the  preceptor.  He  said  they  were  sent  to  priests  for 
secret  lapses,  and  that  from  other  sins,  except  simony  and  the  canon 
'  si  quis  suadente,'  the  grand  master  or  visitor  absolved  whenever 
they  came  to  him.36  Later  references  to  the  lax  imprisonment  of 
the  Templars  at  York  make  it  improbable  that  these  statements, 
were  extracted  by  torture,  and  the  unanimity  and  vehemence  with 
which  the  same  men  denied  all  other  charges  against  the  order 
seem  to  show  that  its  members  really  misunderstood  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  absolution. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  the  inquisitors  returned  to  Lincoln. 
The  general  trend  of  the  testimony  obtained  was  that  the  master 
formally  remitted,  as  far  as  he  had  authority,  all  sins  which  the 
brothers  had  been  unwilling  to  confess  from  weakness  of  the  flesh 
or  fear  of  the  order's  justice.37  When  William  de  la  More,  grand 
preceptor  of  England,  was  questioned  about  this,  he  described  two. 
ceremonies  which  took  place  in  chapter.  In  one,  when  a  brother 
entered  the  chapter  with  bare  back  (having  previously  admitted 
his  offence),  the  presiding  officer  struck  him  thrice  with  whips,  and 
said,  '  Brother,  ask  God  to  forgive  you,'  and  to  those  present, 
'And  you,  brothers,  ask  God  to  forgive  him,  and  say  Pater 
Noster.'     More  asserted  that  he  said  no  more,  except  to  warn  the 

31  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  81  b-86.  Wilkins  (ii.  352-6)  omits  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses. 

32  Kymer,  ii.  104.  33  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  103-115. 

34  Ibid.  fol.  129  a.  In  fact  the  rule  (article  269,  Curzon,  p.  .165)  stated,  'Les. 
freres  chapelains  doivent  oyr  les  confessions  des  freres  ;  ne  nul  frere  ne  se  doit 
oonfesser  a  autre  part  fors  que  a  lui,  par  que  il  puisse  avoir' le  frere  chapelain  sans 
congie.  Car  il  en  ont  greignoir  pooir  de  l'apostoile  (meaning  the  pope)  d'eaus  assoudra 
que  un  arcevesque.' 

35  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  126-129,  131-132. 

36  Ibid.  fol.  126.  37  Ibid.  fol.  115-116 ;  Will  ins,  ii.  367. 
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offender  not  to  repeat  his  offence,  and  denied  that  he  said  '  I 
absolve  you  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen.'  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  held  general  chapter,  More 
stated  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  after  prayer,  that  those  who 
did  not  confess  their  sins  or  who  stole  any  alms  belonging  to  the 
order  could  not  share  in  its  spiritual  goods.  Other  sins  which 
they  dared  not  confess,  from  frailty  of  the  flesh  or  fear  of  the 
order's  justice,  he  himself  remitted  for  them,  as  far  as  he  could, 
by  the  power  granted  to  him  by  God  and  the  lord  pope.  This 
custom,  More  said,  was  kept  throughout  the  realm.  Twenty-three 
other  Templars  corroborated  More's  statements  with  some  slight 
variations  in  language.38 

After  all  their  labour  the  inquisitors  had  got  very  little  valuable 
evidence  against  the  accused,  and  were  profoundly  disgusted  with 
the  obstacles  which  had  prevented  them  from  using  the  methods 
employed  in  France.  Before  16  June  1310  they  drew  up  a  long 
document  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  telling  of 
their  efforts  and  their  ill  success.  Though  their  nominee  had  been 
appointed  at  their  request 39  to  supervise  and  carry  out  tortures, 
they  complained  that  they  found  no  one  who  would  proceed  to  the 
effective  execution  of  this  work,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  and 
insistent  commands.40  Though  the  bishops  and  curates  ought  to 
investigate  and  extirpate  heresy  in  their  dioceses  and  parishes, 
they  themselves  had  come  from  the  Eoman  church  to  do  this ;  but 
now  that  they  had  done  their  duty  as  well  as  possible,  they  claimed 
the  right  to  return  to  the  holy  see,  leaving  the  archbishop  and 
his  suffragans  to  finish  the  work.  They  protested  that  in  England 
direct  procedure  ought  to  be  used  according  to  the  canons,  as  was 
done  in  France  and  other  realms,  and  therefore  proposed  to  the 
archbishop  eight  ways  by  which  the  affair  of  the  Templars  could 
be  finished  more  quickly.41 

38  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  88-90.  Wilkins  (ii.  356-7)  printed  only  a  part  of  this  evi- 
dence in  full  and  wholly  omitted  one  witness.  Cotton  MS.  Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  80  gives 
the  testimony  of  nos.  1-18  in  full.  William  de  Sautre  corroborated  More's  statements 
about  general  absolution,  but  '  interrogatus  an  presidens  capitulo  quando  flagellat 
fratrem  qui  recognovit  delictum  dicat  "Kemitto  tibi  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti,"  respondit  quod  sic,  et  fecit  ipsum  absolvi  per  fratrem  presbiterum." 

39  Apparently  the  inquisitors  had  laid  their  grievances  before  the  king  or  his 
■council,  for  in  answer  to  their  complaint  it  had  been  stated  that  '  dominum  W.  de  Den 
habuerunt  ad  nominationem  propriam :  si  ille  non  placeat,  nominent  alium  ;  et  idem 
<3e  custodibus  carcerum  : '  Cotton  MS.  Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  83  a. 

40  '  Et  specialiter  quia  nee  in  commentariensibus  nee  in  custodibus  templariorum 
nee  in  ministris  regiis  nee  in  domino  Willielmo  de  Den  milite  deputato  executionem 
questionum  faciendam  nichil  utilis  et  fidelis  efficacie  executionis  questionum  reperimus 
nee  volunt  procedere  ad  executionem  predictarum  questionum  licet  per  nos  et  ex  parte 
nostra  fuerint  legitime  et  cum  magna  instancia  pluries  requisiti :  '  Cotton  MS.  Julius 
B.  xii.  fol.  83  a. 

41  '  Protestantes  quod  ecclesia  in  regno  isto  debet  sibi  vendicare  viam  regiam  et  quod 
procederetur  in  regno  isto  directe  secundum  canones  sicut  proceditur  in  regno  Francie 
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These  eight  methods  throw  much  light  on  the  attitude  of  the 
king  and  his  officers  towards  the  Templars  and  their  prosecutors. 
The  first  suggestion  is  to  relieve  the  king  of  the  expense  of  providing 
jailers  for  the  Templars,  and  appoint  others  subservient  enough  to 
guard  the  prisoners  more  closely  and  carry  out  artaciones  et  sepa- 
rations et  utiles  exhortationes  de  dicenda  veritate  et  habebitur  fidelis 
custodia  ut  possent  secretins  et  cautius  questiones  fieri,  none  of  which 
the  king  allows  to  be  done  at  present.  Plainly  the  inquisitors  were 
convinced  that  they  could  not  get  results  as  long  as  the  officers  of 
the  king  were  in  charge  of  the  prisons.42  The  second  suggestion  is 
that  each  Templar's  stipend  of  fourpence  a  day  be  given  to  the 
ordinaries,  along  with  the  Temple  houses,  &c.43  A  third  way  is  to  use 
the  remission  of  sins  by  laymen,  the  one  practice  admitted  by  all 
Templars  which  may  be  found  heretical,  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  individual  brethren,  and  thus  provide  sufficient  cause  for  con- 
demning the  order  and  give  the  inquisitors  opportunity  to  use 
torture  whenever  and  wherever  they  see  fit.  A  fourth  way  is  to 
give  the  Templars  every  opportunity  for  purgation  to  prove  their 
innocence,  a  way  more  merciful  than  just.  A  fifth  way  is  to  adopt 
the  procedure  of  local  law  toward  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  inquisition  :  that  is,  to  feed  them  on  bread  without  water  one  day 
and  the  next  on  water  without  food,  in  order  that  by  such  moderate 
tortures  as  wretched  lodgings  and  scanty  food  they  may  be  forced 
to  tell  the  truth,  even  though  they  be  not  otherwise  tortured.  A 
sixth  plan,  approved  by  all  the  prelates,  is  that  all  the  Templars  be 
sent  to  Ponthieu,  where  they  can  be  tortured,  since  it  is  outside 
England,  though  the  property  of  the  English  king.  In  this  matter 
the  holy  see  ought  to  be  consulted,  because  it  is  disgraceful  that 
the  inquisitorial  procedure  cannot  be  duly  used  in  England  to  correct 
such  great  infidelity.44  The  seventh  suggestion  is  that  the  con- 
fessions and  announcements  of  France  and  other  realms  be  read 

et  in  aliis  regnis  et  dominiis  .  .  .  canonice  et  ordinate,  infrascriptas  vias  proponimus 
reverende  paternitati  vestre  .  .  .  simplicissimas  set  tamquam  preparatorias  ad  pre- 
dicta  et  tamquam  magis  expedienter  (sic)  quam  si  negocium  .  .  . : '  Cotton  MS. 
Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  83  a. 

42  '  Et  nichil  fidelis  custodie  vel  fidelis  executionis  fieri  possit  quamdiu  dominus  Hex 
teneat  templarios  sicut  sciunt  omnes  qui  preterita  et  presencia  facta  vident :  '  Cotton 
MS.  Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  83  a. 

43  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Templars'  stipends  were  paid  regularly  during  131G 
and  1311.  There  is  no  definite  record  of  such  payments  being  made,  and  they  may 
have  been  tortured  by  semi-starvation  during  the  last  few  months  of  their  imprison- 
ment. The  fourpence  a  day  in  English  money  was  certainly  worth  more  than  the 
twelve  deniers  a  day  (in  debased  coin)  which  the  Templars  received  at  Paris. 

44  '  Sexta  via  est  quam  multum  amplectuntur  omnes  prelati,  quod  mitterentur  in 
Pontivum  qui  est  terra  Regis  Anglie  vel  alibi  extra  Angliam,  et  quod  ibi  questionaren- 
tur ;  et  in  hoc  articulo  consulenda  esset  sedes  apostolica,  quia  magna  confusio  et  plaga 
ecclesie  videretur  quod  in  tarn  magno  et  tarn  nobili  et  catholico  membro  ecclesie  non 
posset  libere,  ut  deberet,  procedi  ad  inquisicionem,  correctionem,  vel  ordinacionem  tante 
infidelitatis :  '  Cotton  MS.  Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  83  b. 
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to  the  English  Templars  and  be  published  throughout  England,  so 
that  torture  may  be  used  without  popular  clamour.  The  eighth  is 
that  the  ordinaries  of  other  realms  be  asked  in  aid  of  the  law  to 
furnish  enough  witnesses  or  their  testimony  to  condemn  certain 
individuals  in  England,  and  thus  enable  more  severe  measures  to 
be  taken  against  the  others.45 

While  exerting  every  possible  influence  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  their  success,  the  inquisitors  probably  reported  their  difficulties  to 
the  pope.  On  6  August  1310  Clement  wrote  to  Edward  II  bitterly 
reproaching  him  for  not  allowing  the  use  of  torture  and  thus  hinder- 
ing the  work  of  the  inquisition  against  heresy.46  Accordingly,  on 
26  August  1310,  Edward  ordered  the  Templars  in  the  Tower  to  be 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs  of  London  whenever  requested  by  the 
inquisitors,  to  be  guarded  by  the  sheriffs  and  produced  whenever 
required  by  the  inquisitors  for  the  application  of  ecclesiastical  law.47 
This  was  repeated  6  October,  and  again  with  some  modifications 
on  23  October.48  Meanwhile  the  adjourned  provincial  council  of 
Canterbury  met  on  22  September  and,  after  hearing  and  dis- 
cussing the  results  of  the  examinations,  ordered  that  the  Templars 
in  London  and  Lincoln  should  be  separated  from  each  other  in 
London  and  be  again  examined.  If  no  further  confessions  should 
result  from  such  arctationes  et  separationes,  the  council  decreed 
that  they  should  be  put  to  torture,  provided  this  should  not  involve 
mutilation,  perpetual  disablement  of  any  member,  or  effusion  of 
blood.49  It  is  evident  that  the  inquisitors  still  found  obstacles  in 
their  way,  for  we  have  no  record  of  any  confessions  secured. 

On  23  December  Clement  V  again  wrote  to  Edward  II  in  similar 
vein  to  his  previous  letter,  offering  him  remission  of  sins  and  the 
eternal  mercy  of  God,  if  he  would  only  support  the  inquisitors  and 
cause  the  whole  affair  to  be  transferred  to  Ponthieu  where  there  would 
be  no  hindrance  to  the  inquisition.50  During  the  long  interval  in 
which  they  had  secured  no  additional  evidence  from  the  imprisoned 

45  In  the  manuscript  these  suggestions  are  followed  by  a  letter  of  Ealph  Baldock, 
bishop  of  London  (dated  23  June  1310)  enclosing  a  letter  of  the  archbishop  (dated 
17  June),  directing  the  bishops  to  reassemble  in  provincial  council  on  Wednesday, 
23  September.  He  then  states  that  on  16  June  the  two  papal  inquisitors  com- 
municated certain  petitions  and  ways  for  proceeding  against  the  Templars,  a  copy 
of  which  he  encloses  that  all  may  be  prepared  to  give  unanimously  a  prompt  and 
fitting  answer. 

46  Regest.  Clem.  V,  no.  6378.  At  the  same  time  the  English  bishops  were  con- 
demned for  negligence  and  urged  to  help  the  inquisitors.     Ibid.  no.  6376. 

47  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1307-1313,  p.  279  ;  Eymer,  ii.  115. 

48  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1307-1313,  pp.  285-290 ;  Rymer,  ii.  117, 118. 

49  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  314.  According  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  the  Lincoln 
Templars  were  brought  to  London  and  re-examined  30  March  1311,  but  their  testimony 
was  of  little  importance.  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1307-1313,  p.  291 ;  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol. 
118-124. 

50  Regest.  Clem.  V,  no.  6670.  In  accordance  with  the  sixth  suggestion  of  the  in- 
quisitors (supra,  p.  438). 
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brethren,  the  inquisitors  had  been  busy  collecting  stories  from 
numerous  sources.  Despairing  now  of  better  evidence,  they  made 
a  compilation  of  this  material  to  bolster  up  what  little  the  prisoners 
had  given.  Seventy-five  witnesses  are  numbered  in  the  manuscript 
copy  of  the  document,  but,  of  these,  numbers  26-35  are  wholly 
lacking,  with  no  apparent  reason  for  their  omission,  number  1  is  the 
preceptor  of  Ireland ;  numbers  22  and  25  are  two  French  brethren 
received  in  England,  who  confessed  all  the  wickedness  desired  by  the 
inquisitors  of  France  ;  number  61  is  the  same  as  number  1 ;  and  the 
number  21  is  prefixed  to  a  statement  by  the  inquisitors,  there  being 
no  witness  21.  Only  six  of  the  sixty  non-Templar  witnesses  on  the 
list  were  not  ecclesiastics,  and  of  these  one  was  a  woman  under  the 
influence  of  a  mendicant  friar,  three  were  men  of  the  common  sort, 
and  only  two  were  knights.51  The  evidence  was  almost  entirely 
hearsay.  Very  few  could  name  even  one  living  man  from  whom  the 
story  had  come,  and  in  most  cases  the  persons  named  had  heard  the 
tale  from  some  one  else  not  named.  The  stories  themselves  were 
extremely  fantastic  and  improbable  in  character,  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  overheated  imaginations*  based  largely  on  the  secrecy 
of  the  Templar  ceremonies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  complaints  of  obstruction  drew  from 
Edward  II  at  Berwick  further  detailed  orders  specifically  requiring 
that  the  Templars  should  be  imprisoned  separately  in  fetters  and  be 
tortured.52  The  execution  of  these  orders  appears  to  have  brought 
no  results  till  early  in  June,  when  after  a  vigorous  search 53  several 
fugitives  w7ere  captured  and  brought  to  London.  About  10  June 
1311  Stephen  de  Stapelbrigge  was  arrested,  and  admitted  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  order.54     The  sheriffs  were  directed  to  imprison 

sl  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  91a-100a.  Wilkins  (ii.  358-364)  omitted  much  of  this 
material.  There  are  two  other  compilations  of  testimony  given  by  outsiders  in 
England,  one  the  '  Deminutio  Laboris  examinantium  processus  contra  ordinem  Templi 
in  Anglia,  quasi  per  modum  rubricarum '  found  by  Schottmiiller  in  the  Vatican 
archives  (Schottmiiller,  Vntergang,  ii.  78-102),  and  the  other  contained  in  Annates 
Londonienses  (Stubbs,  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  II,  U.S., 
i.)  180-198.  The  former  gives  the  testimony  of  seven  witnesses  who  do  not  appear  in 
the  summary  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript,  while  omitting  some  found  in  the  latter. 
The  summary  in  Annales  Londonienses  is  to  a  great  extent  a  condensation  of  the 
1  Deminutio,'  some  parts  being  wholly  omitted  and  nearly  all  being  condensed  :  it  was 
evidently  made  after  the  inquisitors  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  full  confessions 
from  three  English  Templars  which  receive  due  emphasis  as  the  most  valuable 
evidence.  The  '  Deminutio  '  would  surely  have  included  these  had  it  been  compiled 
after  they  were  obtained — that  is,  after  23  June  1311.  This  seems  to  invalidate 
Schottmiiller 's  conclusion  (Untergang,  ii.  75-77)  that  the  compilation  was  made  for 
use  at  the  council  of  Vienne. 

52  Claus.  4  Edw.  II,  m.  8. 

53  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordered  careful  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  fugitive  Templars:  Beg.  Winchelsey  (Lambeth  Palace  Library), 
fol.  59  b.  Cf.  also  Claus.  4  Edw.  II,  m.  4.  Two  fugitives  had  been  captured  before 
the  first  examination  but  could  not  be  induced  to  confess. 

54  Bymer,  ii.  128. 
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him  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  inquisitors  when  required.  The 
machinery  of  torture  had  been  well  oiled  by  this  time  and  without 
doubt  was  quickly  set  at  work  on  this  new  and  untried  victim. 
On  23  June  he  was  brought  before  the  inquisitors  in  the  house 
of  Eadulf  Spron  and  sworn.  He  stated  that  there  were  two  recep- 
tions into  the  order  :  the  first  was  good  but  the  second  was  wicked. 
He  said  he  was  initiated  first  about  eleven  years  before,  and  again 
about  a  year  later,  in  the  presence  of  Brian  de  Jay,  then  master 
in  England,  Thomas  de  Thoroldeby,  Eadulf  de  Malton,  and  three 
other  brothers  now  deceased,  when  two  brothers  (Thomas  de 
Thoroldeby  and  another)  stood  behind  him  and  with  drawn  swords 
compelled  him  from  fear  of  death  to  deny  Christ  with  his  mouth 
and  spit  on  his  hand  near  the  cross.  He  stated  his  belief  that 
this  mode  of  reception  was  uniform  and  that  each  brother  was  re- 
ceived the  second  time  thus,  and  he  confessed  the  truth  of  almost  all 
the  other  charges.55  On  25  or  26  June  Thomas  Tocci  de  Thorolde- 
by, twice  a  fugitive,  was  brought  in  for  examination.  He  gave  a 
clear  account  of  the  process  of  confession  in  chapter,  stating  that 
when  a  brother  sought  mercy  for  any  offence,  discussion  took  place 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  considered  a  defalta  or  a  peccatum.  If 
the  former,  the  president  imposed  penance ;  if  the  latter,  the 
priest  imposed  penance  in  all  cases  except  the  two  wholly  reserved 
for  the  pope.  He  said  the  secret  reception  ought  to  be  done  away 
with  because  of  the  suspicion  it  aroused ;  he  admitted  that  the 
brothers  were  urged  to  confess  to  none  but  brother  chaplains,  and 
that  it  was  forbidden  in  chapter  to  confess  to  the  Mendicants ;  but 
he  denied  all  the  other  charges  against  the  order.  After  an 
interval  he  was  again  questioned,  and  added  that  he  believed  the 
confessions  of  the  French  Templars,  because  he  had  been  present 
in  the  Eoman  court  and  had  heard  several  of  them  confess,  but  he 
never  believed  a  layman  could  absolve.  Asked  if  he  had  seer 
Stephen  de  Stapelbrigge  received,  he  said,  'nescit  nisi  de  unica 
receptione  de  ipso  vel  de  aliquo  alio  fratre  facta,  sed,  ut  memoriae 
suae  occurrit,'  he  believed  that  he  and  John  de  Moun  were  present 
fourteen  years  ago  with  brothers  William  de  la  More,  Thomas  de 
Tholouse,  Thomas  de  la  Fenne,  and  others.  He  described  his 
escape  from  Lincoln  Castle  and  said  that  while  on  the  Continent 
he  talked  with  six  Templars  who  had  been  received  by  Imbert 
Blanke  and  had  been  obliged  to  deny  Christ  and  spit  on  the  cross. 
Knowing  the  insistence  with  which  the  inquisitors  had  demanded 
the  use  of  torture,  we  may  well  believe  that  most  of  these  plainly 
improbable  statements  were  thus  extorted.  On  29  June  Tocci 
was  again  examined  and  this  time  admitted  that  he  denied  Christ 
and  spat  near  the  cross,  made  a  full  confession  similar  to  that  of 

55  Wilkins  ii.  383-384. 
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Brother  Stephen,  including  a  retractation  of  his  previous  deposition 
about  chapter  absolution,  and  ended  with  a  statement  that  all  in 
the  order  of  Templars  were  guilty  of  illicit  absolution  or  some  other 
illicit  deed.56  On  1  July  John  de  Stoke,  chaplain,  was  brought 
out  again  for  examination.  This  time  he  confessed  that  he  had 
denied  Christ  under  compulsion,  but  would  admit  none  of  the 
other  charges.57 

In  estimating  the  testimony  of  these  three  Templars,  the 
manifest  contradictions  should  be  noted.  Were  the  witnesses 
telling  the  truth  at  the  first  or  the  last  examination  ?  Considering 
the  difficulty  of  using  torture  in  England,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  only  at  these  last  examinations  did  the  torture  at 
all  approach  the  severity  of  that  employed  at  first  in  France. 
Practically  all  the  French  Templars  at  Paris  confessed  at  their 
first  examination ;  but  many  retracted  the  false  confessions  which 
the  fierceness  of  the  torture  had  drawn  from  them,  as  they  said. 
Nearly  all  the  English  Templars  steadfastly  maintained  their  inno- 
cence, and  the  few  who  did  confess  yielded  only  at  last.  Tocci 
and  Stoke  had  previously  denied  the  charges,  and  the  latter 
admitted  only  a  part  of  them  even  at  the  last.  Thus  his  state- 
ments do  not  agree  with  the  confessions  of  the  other  two.  Had 
those  been  true,  there  would  have  been  no  especial  object  in  John's 
concealing  the  spitting  after  admitting  the  denial ;  but,  if  we 
assume  that  they  were  extorted  by  torture,  as  we  have  a  right  to 
do,  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explicable.  Still  submissive,  Brother 
Stephen  appeared  before  the  inquisitors  on  27  June,  ratified  his 
confession,  abjured  his  errors,  and  sought  reunion  with  the 
church.  Hitherto  Brother  Thomas  could  not  be  brought  to  confess 
that  he  had  with  drawn  sword  helped  to  force  Brother  Stephen  to 
deny  Christ,  but  now  at  last  he  made  this  addition  to  his  previous 
confession.58  The  two  were  then  formally  reconciled  to  the  church, 
and  John  de  Stoke  followed  on  3  July. 

These  successes  aroused  hopes  that  the  grand  preceptor  himself 
might  give  way.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  abjure 
the  heresy  with  which  he  was  charged,  but  he  refused,  saying  that 
he  would  not  abjure  crimes  he  had  never  committed.  The  inquisi- 
tors were  however  more  successful  with  the  other  brethren  and 
by  12  July  had  induced  fifty-nine  to  abjure  the  errors  of  which 
they  were  accused  and  from  which  they  could  not  clear  themselves. 
They  were  then  received  back  into  the  church  and  the  next  day 
the  council  decreed  that  they  should  be  separated  and  sent  to 

56  Wilkins,  ii.  384-387.  57  Ibid.  387-388. 

58  As  the  record  says,  '  multipliciter  monitus  et  exhortatus  ut  errores  confiteretur 
de  quibus  non  posset  se  defendere  vel  purgare,  demum  dictus  Thoma  saniori  spiritu 
ductus  veniam  ab  archiepiscopo  postulavit : '  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  165 ;  Wilkins* 
ii.  389. 
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various  monasteries  to  do  penance.59  Apparently  the  only  Templars 
left  at  London  were  William  de  la  More,  the  grand  preceptor  of 
England,  and  Imbert  Blanke,  preceptor  of  Auvergne.  The  former 
was  reserved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  died  in  the  Tower, 
on  20  December  1312  ; 60  the  latter,  like  More,  stoutly  refused 
to  abjure  errors  he  had  never  committed.61  The  council  did  not 
decree  executionem  de  corpore  ipsius  faciendam,  but  ordered  that  he 
be  locked  in  double  irons  and  taken  to  the  vilest  prison  to  be  kept 
there  and  visited  occasionally  to  learn  if  he  would  confess.62  With 
the  means  of  persuasion  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  inquisitors  it  is 
a  wonder,  not  that  three  Templars  confessed,  but  that  More,  Blanke, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  brothers  refused  to  do  likewise.  At  the 
end  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  account  of  the  trials,  the  writer  gives  a 
brief  summary  of  what  he  could  not  write  in  detail,  such  as  the 
separation  of  the  Templars,  the  constant  accusation  of  the  three 
brothers  who  had  confessed,  and  the  various  other  devices  used 
by  the  bishops  in  person,  by  their  clerks,  and  by  severe  and  cruel 
laymen  using  judgment  of  blood  who  were  sent  to  terrify  the 
Templars  and  induce  them  to  disclose  the  truth.63  Though  the 
detailed  account  of  this,  which  the  writer  says  can  be  found  in  the 
daily  acts  of  the  council,  is  not  extant,  the  mere  summary  is  an 
illuminating  commentary  on  the  whole  trial,  showing  plainly  that 
for  once  inquisitorial  methods  and  procedure  were  employed  in 
England. 

At  York  the  Templars  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  far 
greater  leniency.  Unlike  the  council  of  the  Southern  Province, 
the  provincial  council  of  York  was  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
torture  ought  to  be  used  to  force  them  to  confess,64  and  only  after 
the  news  of  the  three  confessions  obtained  at  London  does  it 
appear  that  the  prisoners  were  kept  closely  bound  by  iron  fetters  and 
severely  treated.65  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  each  one  should  abjure  all  heresy ;  and  accordingly  twenty-four 
of  them  did  so  on  29  July  1811,  were  formally  absolved,  and  sent 
singly  to  do  penance  in  various  monasteries.66 

In  Scotland  only  two  Templars  were  arrested;  they  were 
carefully  examined  on  17  November  1309  by  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  and  a  deputy  of  the  papal  inquisitors  in  England.      Both 

59  Wilkins,  ii.  391. 

60  L.T.E.  Enrolled  Accounts,  Misc.,  roll  18  m.  47  d ;  Kymer,  ii.  198. 
til  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  100-101. 

6-  Ibid.  fol.  170  a ;  Wilkins,  ii.  393.  This  order  was  probably  executed,  for  a 
royal  command  of  6  April  1313  required  Imbert  Blanke  to  be  delivered  to  K.  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  his  deputy  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  ecclesiastical  law. 
Claus.  6  Edw.  II,  m.  8  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1307-1313,  p.  523. 

63  Bodleian  MS.  454  fol.  170. 

61  Walter  de  Hemingburgh,  Chronicon,  ed.  by  H.  C.  Hamilton,  ii.  286-287. 
65  Ibid.  ii.  292. 

•"  Wilkins,  ii.  400.     These  twenty-four  included  the  two  examined  in  Scotland. 
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stoutly  denied  all  the  charges  except  that  the  masters  and  precep- 
tors of  the  order  had  some  power  of  absolution  granted  by  the  pope.67 
The  inquisitors  then  proceeded  to  examine  all  outsiders  who  could 
be  induced  to  give  unfavourable  testimony,68  but  they  obtained  little 
beyond  vague  suspicions  and  some  evidence  of  avarice.69 

The  examination  of  the  Templars  in  Ireland  was  likewise  con- 
ducted by  three  deputies  of  the  papal  inquisitors  and  several  Irish 
ecclesiastics.70  All  but  two  of  the  fourteen  were  questioned  three 
times,  and  two  endured  the  test  a  fourth  time.  Their  answers  show 
peculiar  variations  such  as  we  do  not  see  in  England  or  Scotland 
except  in  the  case  of  the  three  full  confessions  at  London,  and  on 
the  second  and  third  examinations  several  witnesses  retracted 
damaging  statements.71  None  of  the  grosser  charges  were  confessed, 
but  six  admitted  that  the  preceptors  could  and  did  absolve  them 
from  sin,  though  later  two  of  these  emphatically  denied  it.72  The 
three  first  questioned  admitted  that  the  brethren  swore  to  increase 
the  property  of  the  order  in  every  possible  way  right  or  wrong,  but 
declared  that  they  themselves  regarded  this  as  a  great  sin.  All  the 
others  denied  the  fact,  and  one  of  the  three  retracted  at  his  third 
examination.73  In  addition  to  these  and  other  admissions,  two 
brothers,  though  refusing  to  admit  that  they  had  committed  any  of 
the  crimes  charged,  told  a  number  of  extravagant  stories  about 
foreign  Templars.     Henry  Danet,  preceptor  of  Ireland,  said  : 

quod  in  capitulo  celebrato  in  Cipro  vidit  quemdam  fratrem  Hugonem  de 
la  Rothe  qui  non  credebat  sacramento  altaris  nee  aliis  sacramentis  .  .  . 
Vidit  etiam  quamplures  fratres  dicti  ordinis  et  maxime  de  Catalonia  de 
regno  Portugalie  qui  non  bene  credebant  sacramento  altaris  nee  aliis 
sacramentis. 

He  denied  the  first  articles  about  the  foul  reception,  but  added  that 
he  had  heard  that  a  certain  Brother  Hugo  de  Empures  denied  the 
catholic  faith  and  went  over  to  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  when  Tortosa 
was  captured.  He  had  heard  also  that  a  certain  preceptor  of 
Pilgrim  Castle  in  Syria  obliged  many  brothers  to  deny  Christ  at 
reception,  but  he  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  preceptor  or  the 
brothers  so  received.  Though  he  denied  that  the  Templars  wor- 
shipped idols,  he  said  that  he  had  heard  that  a  certain  brother  of 
Catalonia  had  in  his  custody  a  double-faced  brazen  head  which 

67  Wilkins,  ii.  380  ;  Spottiswoode,  Miscellany,  i.  7-16. 

68  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  157-159. 

6a  Cf.  J.  Edwards,  '  The  Templars  in  Scotland  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,'  in 
Scottish  Historical  Review,  v.  13-25. 

70  The  examinations  appear  to  have  been  continued  from  the  last  of  January  1310 
down  to  23  May.  Cf.  Herbert  Wood,  The  Templars  in  Ireland,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxvi.  section  C,  no.  14,  p.  352. 

71  Several  of  these  retractations,  variations,  and  additions  of  scandalous  stories  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Wilkins,  but  are  given  in  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  134-150. 

72  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  143  a  and  145  a.  73  Ibid.  fol.  148  a. 
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answered  all  questions.74  Such  contradictory  statements  must 
have  been  the  result  of  torture.  Forty-one  outsiders,  including 
thirty-seven  monks  and  three  members  of  the  inquisitorial  committee, 
were  also  questioned,  but  gave  no  important  evidence. 

What  then  shall  we  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
Templars  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of  those  in  the  British  Isles  ? 
Excluding,  as  we  must,  such  contradictory  testimony  as  was  most 
probably  extorted  by  torture,  the  only  charges  which  have  real 
weight  are  those  regarding  confession  and  absolution,  for  the  secrecy 
of  the  initiations  and  chapters  and  the  absence  of  period  of  proba- 
tion before  admission  to  the  order  are  not  incriminating  unless  sub- 
stantial proof  of  wrong-doing  is  adduced.     The  charge  that  they 
had  usurped  sacerdotal  prerogatives  was  an  after-thought  not  in- 
cluded  in  the   preliminary  list   of   charges   which   the  inquisitor 
William  of  Paris  sent  out  in  September  1307  to  guide  his  subordinates 
in  the  expected  trials  of  the  Templars ;  and,  as  the  procedure  in 
England  shows,  it  was  not  emphasised  till  the  later  examinations, 
when  the  dearth  of  other  incriminating  evidence  was  perceived. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Lea75  has  shown  that  they  were  monks  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  monachism  and  their  chapters  were   essentially  the 
same  as  those   of  the   Cistercians,    confessionals   in  which   each 
brother  was  required  to  confess  his  sins  and  receive  punishment 
as  penance.76   In  1128,  when  the  Templars  first  received  their  rule, 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  entrusting  the  administration  of  the 
rites  of  confession,  absolution,  and  satisfaction  to  the  head  of  the 
Temple  house  who  as  a  monk  had   a  semi-sacerdotal   character. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  even  a  layman  could  in 
certain   cases    hear    confession    and    grant    absolution,   and   the 
Templars'  absolution  in  chapter  was  not  in  the  least  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  twelfth-century  church  and  was  well 
known  to  the  popes  and  had  their  full  approval.     As  the  opinion  of 
the  theologians  gradually  changed,  the  Templars  added  regular 
sacramental  confession  and  absolution  to  their  early  simple  forms. 
In   1163   they   obtained   the   right   to  receive   priests   into   their 
order,   and   when   possible   they   confessed    to   them ;    otherwise 
they   kept   to   the   original  system   of  confession  and   absolution 
in  the  weekly  chapters.     Since  auricular  confession  to  a  priest  in 
private  was  less  humiliating  and  easier  for  the  sinner,  it  practically 

74  In  answer  to  article  46,  he  said,  '  quod  numquam  scivit  vel  alias  audivit  quod 
fratres  dicti  ordinis  talia  ydola  vel  capita  haberent,  set  bene  audivit  quod  quidam  frater 
dicti  ordinis  de  partibus  Catalonie  cuius  nomen  ignorat  habebat  quoddam  capud 
eneum,'  etc.  :  Bodl.  MS.  454.  fol.  139.  William  de  Kilros,  chaplain,  was  questioned 
four  times,  and  made  several  additions  to  his  first  testimony  but  nothing  so  startling 
as  Henry  Danet.     Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  149  b. 

75  '  The  Absolution  Formula  of  the  Templars,'  in  Papers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History,  v.  37-58. 

7«  Curzon,  BigU  du  Temple,  articles  463-473,  499,  533. 
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supplanted  the  original  capitular  confession  and  penance,  as  zeal 
lessened  and  demoralisation  increased  in  the  order,  and  the  formula 
of  absolution  used  by  the  preceptor  was  changed  to  pardon  for  con- 
cealed sins.  Though  chapters  were  still  held,  this  absolution  by 
the  preceptor  could  not  be  sacramental,  since  it  lacked  confession, 
and  it  effected  only  reconciliation  with  the  order,  not  complete 
pardon.  Under  this  new  system,  it  was  of  course  desirable  that 
the  brethren  should  confess  at  least  three  times  each  year  and  only 
to  their  own  chaplains.  The  rule  requiring  confession  only  to 
priests  of  the  order  could  not  have  been  generally  obeyed  in  Eng- 
land, perhaps  because  of  the  small  number  of  chaplains,  for  fifteen 
Templars  expressly  and  flatly  denied  the  existence  of  any  prohibi- 
tion of  confession  to  outside  priests,  and  sixty-seven  wholly  denied 
the  article  of  the  papal  bull  in  which  its  existence  was  asserted. 

The  complete  testimony  taken  in  England  fully  corroborates 
these  explanations.  Thomas  de  Tholosa,  a  knight  who  had  been 
in  the  order  forty- three  years,  stated  concisely  that  the  priests 
absolved  them  sacramentally  by  confession  and  the  master 
absolved  them  from  transgressions  against  the  order.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  some  few  brothers  failed  to  grasp  the  distinction 
between  sacramental  absolution  and  the  formal  remission  of 
penalties  for  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  order.  Military 
men  and  men  of  affairs  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  fully  abreast 
of  current  theological  opinion.  Four  of  the  Yorkshire  Templars 
appear  to  have  believed  the  absolution  given  by  the  grand  master 
or  the  grand  preceptor  of  England  to  be  true  sacramental  absolu- 
tion, such  as  was  prescribed  for  chapters  by  the  early  rule.77  Their 
statements  do  not  appear  unorthodox  when  tested  by  the  rule  of 
1127.  Three  others  at  York  distinguished  sacramental  absolution 
by  the  priest  as  being  above  the  mere  absolution  of  the  master 
from  transgressions  or  from  venial  or  forgotten  offences.  More  and 
other  leaders  of  the  order  described  and  carefully  distinguished  the 
old  form  of  capitular  administration  of  penance  by  the  presiding 
officer  after  the  brother  had  admitted  his  offence,  from  the  general 
remission  of  sins  not  confessed,  which  could  not  be  sacramental 
absolution.78  More  also  emphatically  denied  the  use  of  the  formula 
Ego  te  absolvo,  without  which  Thomas  Aquinas  asserted  that 
there  was  no  absolution.79  Many  of  the  brethren  knew  nothing  of 
either  of  these  forms  of  absolution,  and  only  a  few  knew  of  the  old 

77  Evidently  it  was  not  regarded  by  all  as  complete  sacramental  absolution,  other- 
wise none  would  later  have  confessed  the  same  to  a  priest. 

78  When  examining  the  Lincoln  Templars  in  London,  the  inquisitors  tried  their 
best  to  secure  admissions  that  the  absolution  from  sins  not  confessed  given  by  the 
master  in  chapter  was  valid  without  further  confession  ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 
Only  the  first  Templar  yielded  at  all,  and  he  said  the  master's  absolution  quodammodo 
■valet. 

™  Lea,  ubi  supra,  pp.  45-46. 
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capitular  confession,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The 
first  two  Scotch  Templars  seem  to  have  believed  the  absolution  in 
chapter  to  be  sacramental,  though  their  ideas  were  confused.  Even 
in  Ireland,  where  there  is  strong  probability  that  effective  torture 
was  employed,  only  six  brethren  admitted  that  preceptors  could 
absolve,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  still  believed  in  the  old 
capitular  absolution,  and  that  their  words  were  garbled  by  the 
inquisitors  to  the  effect  that  the  preceptors  actually  exercised 
sacerdotal  functions.  Thus  on  the  most  important  of  the  heresies 
the  inquisitors  can  prove  to  us  only  that  the  Templars  had  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  orthodox  theological  opinion  regarding  confession 
and  absolution,  and  while  the  evidence  does  not  conclusively  prove 
that  all  the  brethren  were  completely  innocent  of  the  misdeeds 
with  which  they  were  charged,  a  detailed  study  of  the  testimony 
and  the  ways  by  which  it  was  obtained  must  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  full  confessions  of  crime  were  extorted  by  the  inquisitorial 
procedure  with  torture  temporarily  established  in  England,  and 
that  the  guilt  of  the  Templars  was  not  proved. 

Clarence  Perkins. 
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Part   II. 

THE  years  1678  and  1679  in  England  were  certainly  not 
a  period  which  favoured  the  policy  of  following  in  the  wake 
of  France.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Popish  Plot  and  the 
impeachment  of  Danby  the  popular  feeling  against  France  and 
Roman  Catholicism  had  risen  to  a  pitch  which  might  warn  states- 
men. Yet  even  under  such  circumstances  Charles  II  steadily 
pursued  his  course  of  mediation  and  neutrality,  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  and  the  second  dissolution  of  parliament, 
in  1679,  he  was  practically  free  for  a  time  to  arrange  his  foreign 
policy  according  to  his  own  will.  This  was  indeed  the  great  test 
which  would  prove  whether  he  and  his  government  had  been 
enabled  to  form  independent  views  on  European  politics  by  their 
recent  experience.  Now  that  the  progress  of  the  French  power 
was  temporarily  at  a  stand,  the  future  depended  on  those  very 
understandings  and  balancing  combinations  which  could  not  serve 
the  turn  in  times  of  war  and  in  extremities  which  required  imme- 
diate decision.  France  could  now  be  effectually  opposed  without 
engaging  the  country  in  a  war  for  foreign  interests.  And  from  the 
beginning  of  1680  this  was  really  the  trend  of  English  policy. 

England  set  out  by  making  a  first  step  to  meet  Brandenburg. 
Their  relations  had  not  lately  been  of  the  best.  The  war  between 
Brandenburg  and  Sweden  consequent  upon  the  latter's  invasion  of 
the  margraviate  in  1675  had  not  failed  to  raise  many  difficulties  in 
the  Baltic.  English  trade  in  those  parts  diminished,  and  what 
still  continued  was  in  danger.  The  Swedish  ambassador  at  London, 
Sparre,  succeeded  in  hiring  some  English  vessels  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  warlike  stores  to  Sweden.  Though  this  had  been  done 
against  an  inhibition  of  the  English  government,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  at  once  revenged  himself  by  seizing  English  ships. 
He  actually  forced  England  to  acknowledge  the  illegality  of  contra- 
band trade  in  general  and  to  forbid  any  English  shipping  to 
blockaded  places.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  the  elector's 
own  navy  and  that  of  the  commerce  of  his  state  began  to  excite 
jealousy  in  England.     It  was  at  this  time,  in  1677,  that  the  importa- 
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tion  of  wire  manufactured  in  Brandenburg  was  prohibited  by 
England.  And  during  the  Nimeguen  congress  Schwerin  tried  in 
vain  to  interest  Charles  II  in  Frederick  William's  favourite  plan 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  part  of  Pomerania  he  had  conquered  from 
Sweden.1  The  one-sided  pursuit  by  Brandenburg  of  its  enterprise 
against  Sweden  had  the  most  unfortunate  consequences  for  the 
anti-French  cause.  It  came  home  to  Frederick  William  at 
Nimeguen,  where  his  allies  took  no  more  care  of  him  than  he  had 
taken  of  their  fights  in  the  Netherlands.  Thus  he  was  forced  to 
make  his  peace  with  France  separately  at  St.  Germain  on  19/29 
June  1679,  and  to  seek  his  advantage  in  a  secret  treaty  with 
Louis  XIV  on  15/25  October.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Charles  II 
made  his  first  overture  to  him  on  30  Jan./ 9  Feb.  1680.  He  asked 
him  in  a  letter  not  to  enter  into  new  alliances,  in  order  that  they 
both  might  take  common  measures  in  view  of  the  French  attempts 
to  win  Holland.  In  his  answer  (23  Feb./ 4  March)  the  elector 
passed  in  silence  over  his  engagement  with  France,  and  only 
moderated  the  assurance  of  his  good  offices  by  a  gloomy  allusion 
to  his  being  '  si  entierement  epuise  pour  le  bien  public' 

This  time  England  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  words.  One  of 
its  most  celebrated  diplomatists  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  the 
proposed  agreement  with  Brandenburg.  Sir  Bobert  Southwell 
was  dispatched  from  London  on  28  February/ 9  March  1680.2  His 
mission  was  expressly  described  as  part  of  a  greater  scheme.  Like 
Sylvius  in  1669,  he  was  to  consult  with  the  prince  of  Orange  upon 
his  offer  to  Brandenburg.  And  at  the  same  time  a  similar  offer 
was  made  through  Lord  Bodmin  to  Denmark.  Southwell  pro- 
posed a  political  and  commercial  league  on  much  the  same  terms 
as  that  of  20/30  July  1661,  but  this  was  better  adapted  to  practical 
purposes.  It  extended  the  mutual  guarantee  to  all  English  posses- 
sions in  Europe,  and  elaborately  provided  for  the  case  of  an  attack 
upon  either  of  the  allies.  In  such  a  case  the  attacked  power  was  to 
be  supported  by  its  partner  with  auxiliary  troops,  and  if  within  two 
months  a  peace  should  not  have  been  concluded  by  his  good  offices, 
the  partner  should  be  bound  to  declare  war  against  the  assailant  on 
request  of  the  assailed  (§8).  Even  the  number  of  the  auxiliary 
forces  was  fixed  in  separate  articles.  It  was  6000,  instead  of  which 
a  subsidy  of  6,000L  might  be  paid  or — by  England — eight  men-of- 
war  with  320  guns  might  be  sent.  The  troops  were  to  be  main- 
tained by  their  own  state,  but  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
other  one.  England  also  engaged  to  help  Brandenburg  with  eight 
additional  men-of-war  or  a  corresponding  sum  of  money.  To 
render  the  treaty  efficient,  Southwell  was  strcitly  ordered  to  admit 

1  Hirsch,  Brandenburg  und  England,  pp.  12  f.,  19 ;  J.  G.  Droysen,  Geschichte  der 
preussischen  Politik,  vi.  391 ;  Orlich,  Der  grosse  Kurfilrst,  p.  400. 

2  His  instructions,  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  248,  pp.  1  ff. 
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no  general  reservation  of  contrary  obligations,  save  at  most  a 
special  exemption  of  Brandenburg's  duties  towards  the  Emperor 
and  empire  ;  and  he  was  particularly  charged  to  oppose  the  doings 
of  the  French  minister  at  Berlin,  Rebenac.  The  understanding  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  not  so  easily  effected  as  had  been  hoped. 
The  Dutch  treaty  with  Brandenburg  was  of  a  much  weaker 
character  than  Southwell's  proposal ;  it  limited  the  duties  of  the 
allies  to  succour  and  did  not  entail  a  rupture  with  the  enemy  of 
the  ally. 

Southwell  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Berlin  (26  March/ 5  April) 
and  begun  to  negotiate  (6/16  April),  when  new  orders  reached  him 
not  to  go  beyond  the  model  of  the  Dutch  treaty  without  special 
permission  from  the  government.  He  was  free  to  work  out  the 
commercial  stipulations,  *  but,'  wrote  Sunderland  on  27  April/ 
7  May,  '  if  you  apprehend  what  they  desire  to  be  of  any  conse- 
quence, you  must  first  transmit  it  hither  and  receive  His  Majesties 
pleasure  in  it.'  The  elector's  commissioners  however,  President 
Schwerin  and  Councillor  Meinders,  the  negotiator  of  Frederick 
William's  recent  treaty  with  France,  were  not  anxious  to  come  to 
terms  with  Southwell.  As  early  as  11/21  April  they  gave  him 
an  answer  the  essence  of  which  was,  *  exterius  vinculum  status 
qui  hodie  est  ratio  nunc  non  admittit.'  They  explained  this 
(29  April/ 9  May)  by  pretending  that  the  alliance  offered  by 
England  would  endanger  the  lately  established  peace.  To  disprove 
such  a  conception  of  its  character  Southwell  presented  a  memorial 
on  the  following  day,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  Dutch  alliance  and 
to  Nassau's  and  Weiman's  treaty  of  1661.  But  of  course  he  failed 
to  prove  that  the  latter  had  been  beneficial,  even  if  it  had  done 
no  harm.  Nor  could  a  mere  auxiliary  treaty  win  the  elector's 
approbation,  involved  as  he  was  just  then  in  serious  quarrels  with 
Holland  and  Spain  about  the  arrears  of  the  subsidies  due  to 
him  in  the  last  war.  'He,'  reported  Southwell  to  Jenkins  on 
28  April/ 8  May, '  also  mixed  with  his  own  Glory  and  the  defence  of 
the  Public  against  the  Common  Enemy  the  doing  Exploits  for  his 
particular  advantage ;  .  .  .  the  present  posture  he  is  in  makes  him 
look  with  Disdain  upon  his  Neighbours,  to  whom  he  will  sell 
himself  as  dear  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  knowing  he  must  be  welcome 
into  the  Dance,  whenever  he  pleases  to  enter,  He  will  first  see  what 
work  they  are  like  to  make  of  it.' 3 

In  place  of  the  alliance  with  Brandenburg  another  opportunity 
of  making  ground  in  Germany  seemed  to  be  offered  to  England.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  again  was  anxious  to  befriend  Charles  II.  In  an 
indirect  way  he  signified  his  desire  of  receiving  Southwell  at  Dresden, 
as  he  had  in  April  and  May  1678  entertained  Swan,  the  English 

3  State  Papers,   Foreign,   German  States,  82 ;  cf.  Baumer,  Beitrcige  zur  neueren 
Geschichte,  1839,  pp.  438  -40,  452-3,  and  Pufendorf,  xviii.  3-4. 
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resident  in  Hamburg.4     Southwell  was  accordingly  instructed  on 
21/31  May  to  negotiate  a  defensive  league  with  the  different  branches 
of  the  Saxon  dynasty.5     But  before  he  left  Berlin  for  Dresden  John 
George  II,  suddenly  died,  and  though  his  son  and  successor,  John 
George  III,   announced   the  event  to  Charles  II   on  31  August/ 
10  September  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  he  had  not  inherited 
enough  of  his  father's  personal  vanity  to  be  less  cautious  towards 
England  than  the  rest  of  the  German  princes.     Southwell's  Saxon 
mission  never  came  off.6     Another  link  in  the  chain  of  England's 
German  policy  in  1680  was  the  negotiation  of  Gabriel  Sylvius  with 
the  Brunswicks.     Here  success  might  be  hoped  for,  since  the  failure 
of  Sylvius's  mission  in  1669  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  the 
dukes'  fault.      The  infrequency  of  direct  intercourse  with  these 
princes  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  great  defect  in  the  English 
system  of  foreign  relations  during  the  period.     In  the  beginning  of 
1680  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Guelph  dynasty. 
On  8/18  January  duke  Ernest  Augustus  announced  to  Charles  II, 
who  was  the  cousin  of  his  wife,  the  duchess  Sophia,  the  death  of 
his  brother  John  Frederick  and  his  own  succession  to  the  duchy  of 
Hanover.      The  prince  was   also   heir   apparent  to  the  duchy  of 
Celle,  as  his  brother  the  duke  George  William  was  without  descen- 
dants, and  would  be  soon,  if  he  was  not  already,  one  of  the  most 
powerful   German   princes   and    nearly   equal    to   the   elector   of 
Brandenburg.    On  his  alliance  Sylvius's  instructions  of  8/18  March 
1680 7  laid  the  greatest  stress.     Duke  Ernest  Augustus  would  be 
welcome  to  a  separate  treaty,  if  George  William  did  not  like  to 
join  him,  though  on  this  matter  Sylvius  must  take  the  prince  of 
Orange's  advice.     England's  support  in  the  promotion  of  his  son 
to  the  see  of  Osnabriick  might  be  held  out  to  Ernest  Augustus. 
The  treaty  intended  for  the  two  dukes  was  similar  to  those  for 
Brandenburg  and  Denmark. 

At  the  Hague  Sylvius  tried  to  move  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
alter  the  Dutch  treaty  with  the  Brunswicks  in  accordance  with 
his  proposals.  But  when  the  prince  of  Orange  rejected  this 
as  unnecessary,  Sunderland  on  5/15  April  imposed  on  Sylvius 
the  same  reserve  that  was  enjoined  upon  Southwell.  On  his 
way  Sylvius  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop  of  Munster  at  Neuhaus. 
He  assured  him  of  the  harmony  between  Charles  II  and  his 
parliament,  and  in  return  the  prelate  promised  to  keep  away  from 
the  French  side  and  to  embrace  any  conditions  of  alliance  offered  by 

4  Compare  his  letter  to  the  imperial  ambassador  at  his  court,  the  Abbot  Banz, 
7/17  April  1680,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  82,  and  Sir  W.  Swan's  relation 
of  his  mission  to  Dresden,  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  240,  p.  565. 

5  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  248,  p.  41. 

6  Compare  Southwell's  letter  of  5/15  September  1680,  State  Papers,  Foreign, 
German  States,  83. 

7  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  248,  pp.  29  ff. 
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England.8  Would  he  have  been  as  willing  in  the  face  of  a  direct 
proposal  ?  When  Sylvius  made  such  an  offer  at  Celle,  Duke 
George  William  repeated  the  old  excuse  that  he  had  to  consult  with 
his  family  and  to  wait  for  the  resolution  of  the  emperor  and  the 
princes.  He  confessed  that  he  had  a  treaty  with  France  since  the 
Danish  attack  on  Hamburg  in  1679,  but  protested  that  its  character 
was  defensive  and  peaceful.9  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  at  Hanover  was 
much  more  compliant.  He  was  about  to  send  his  son  over  to 
England  to  propose  a  marriage  with  the  Lady  Anne,  the  duke  of 
York's  second  daughter.  He  was  inclined  to  conclude  with  Eng- 
land separately,  though  he  asked  that  this  intention  should  be  kept 
secret.  ■  Quand  il  seroit  ne  subject  du  Eoy,  il  ne  pouuait  avoir 
des  meilleurs  sentimens,'  wrote  Sylvius  to  Sunderland  on  11/21 
May,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  20,000  Brunswick  soldiers  to 
back  the  English  interest  in  Germany.  But  when  he  came  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  duke's  ministers,  his  way  was  at  once  barred  by  their 
preliminary  demand  for  subsidies.  Some  ceremonial  points  were  also 
touched.  The  duke  desired  his  ministers  to  be  styled  excellency 
at  all  future  political  congresses,  like  those  of  electors,  a  pretension 
not  uninteresting  in  view  of  the  later  acquisition  of  the  electoral 
dignity  by  Ernest  Augustus.  But  this  time  the  material  question 
was  uppermost,  and  for  this  Sylvius  was  entirely  unprepared.10 

From  the  Brunswick-Liineburgs  he  went  to  the  other  branch  of 
the  dynasty,  Brunswick- Wolf enbiittel,  then  represented  by  the  reign- 
ing duke  Budolph  Augustus  and  his  brother  and  chief  adviser  duke 
Anthony  Ulrich.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  make  personal  friends 
with  the  latter.  But  despite  of  that  he  was  put  off  until  a  confer- 
ence of  the  whole  house  of  Brunswick  should  have  been  held.11  In 
June  Sylvius  travelled  to  Cassel  to  wait  upon  the  landgrave  Charles 
of  Hesse,  who  was  just  then  dispatching  Gusfcavus  George  von 
Halcke  to  England  to  announce  the  christening  of  his  second  son, 
Charles  II' s  godson.12  From  Cassel  he  returned  to  Pyrmont  to  attend 
the  duke  of  Celle,  who  was  taking  the  waters  there,  and  quieted 
him  with  regard  to  a  future  alliance  between  the  emperor,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  He  had  also  to  obstruct  a  French  minister,  the 
marquis  d'Arcis.  They  were  such  bitter  enemies  that  they 
avoided  each  other  even  at  George  William's  private  dinners,  where 
a  round  table  made  disputes  about  precedence  impossible.13 
Sylvius  witnessed    the  reconciliation    between   the    brothers   of 

8  Sylvius  to  Sunderland,  27  April/7  May,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  82. 

9  Southwell  to  Sunderland,  4/14  March,  I.e. 

10  Sylvius  to  Jenkins,  18/28  May,  I.e.  "  Ibid.  21/31  May. 

12  Compare  the  landgrave's  letter  to  Charles  II  of  3/13  June,  and  Halcke's 
credentials  of  17/27  June,  I.e.,  and  recredentials,  15/25  September  1680,  All  Souls'Coll. 
MS  248,  p.  103. 

13  Sylvius's  letters  of  4/14  May,  23  June/3  July,  16/26  July,  State  Papers,  Foreign, 
German  States,  82/3. 
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Liineburg,  and  the  visit  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Celle,14  but  at 
this  did  not  advance  his  negotiation.  Prince  George  of  Hanover 
offended  the  English  court  by  going  away  without  making  a  pro- 
posal.15 When  Sylvius  learnt  that  the  English  government  was 
about  to  send  a  special  envoy,  William  Legge,  to  Cassel  in  reply  to 
Halcke's  mission,16  he  felt  slighted  and  asked  for  his  recall.  This 
wish  was  not  gratified,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  duke  of 
Hanover  and  Duke  Anthony  of  Wolfenbuttel  departed  on  an  Italian 
journey.  So  Sylvius's  action  came  to  a  complete  standstill,  and 
early  in  1681  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  England  and  to  report 
what  he  had  done  to  his  government  personally.17  He  was  finally 
recalled  on  29  August/8  September  1681. 18 

Southwell's  stay  at  Berlin  did  not  end  so  quietly.  The  trouble 
arose  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg's  naval  schemes. 
Frederick  William  had  resolved  upon  a  war  of  reprisals  against 
Spain,  which  still  delayed  the  payment  of  its  subsidies.  He  had 
at  the  same  time  formed  the  boldest  plans  of  opening  a  trade  and 
founding  a  colony  of  his  own  on  the  Guinea  coast,  which  did  not  fail 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Holland.  For  these  purposes  he  sent  his 
first  fleet  to  sea  in  September  1680.  On  5/15  September  Chan- 
cellor Fuchs  requested  Southwell  to  procure  England's  consent  to 
the  Guinea  enterprise.  Three  days  later  the  elector's  ships  seized 
in  the  Channel  off  Ostend  the  Spanish  merchantman  '  Charles  II, 
to  the  damage  not  only  of  Spanish  but  also  of  English  subjects. 
England  had  hitherto  avoided  meddling  with  the  dispute  about 
Brandenburg's  subsidies.  Southwell  had  refused  a  proposal  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  interfere.19  But  now  England  was  itself  con- 
cerned, and  moreover  it  had  been  in  alliance  with  Spain  since  10/20 
June.  Thus  it  was  fully  justified  in  joining  the  Dutch  opposition 
against  the  elector's  violent  action.  Still  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
support  the  demand  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Berlin,  Amer- 
ongen,  for  the  restitution  of  the  ship.  From  this  it  was  prevented 
by  consideration  for  Louis  XIV,  who  had  recently  bound  Charles  II 
to  him  by  the  secret  treaty  of  21  March/ 1  April.20  Yet  on  the 
communication  of  Amerongen's  memorial  to  him  by  Fuchs, 
Southwell  (29  September/9  October)  offered  England's  mediation 
between  Brandenburg  and  Spain  to  support  the  proposed  media- 


14  Sylvius  to  Jenkins,   20/30  July  and  14/24  September,   State  Papers,  Foreign, 
German  States,  83. 

15  Klopp,  ii.  305-6.  J 

16  Legge's  credentials,  19/29  November  1680,  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  248;  p.  90. 

17  Sylvius's  letters  of  29  October/8  November,  15/25  November,  17/27  December 
1680  and  30  January/9  February  1681,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  83-4. 

k      ,8  Foreign  Entry  Books  58,  27-8. 

,9  Southwell   to  Jenkins,  28   April/8    May  1680,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German 
States,  82.  '         20  Klopp,  ii.  335. 
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tion  of  the  Dutch.21  Chancellor  Jena's  draft  acceptance  of  the 
English  offer  did  not  obtain  the  elector's  signature,  although 
the  prince  of  Orange's  visit  to  Berlin  and  rumours  of  English 
hostilities  in  the  Channel  urged  in  the  same  direction.  Southwell 
was  recalled  by  Charles  II,  on  12/22  October.22  Holland  began  to 
call  back  all  Dutch  soldiers  from  Brandenburg's  service.  General 
Sparr,  the  head  of  the  French  party  at  the  elector's  court,  threatened 
Southwell  in  a  confidential  way  with  the  French  alliance  and  the 
consequent  '  Kuine  of  the  common  cause,'  as  Southwell  reported  in 
his  last  dispatch  (23  October/2  November).  But  the  situation 
was  still  doubtful  four  days  later,  when  Southwell  took  his  leave 
of  the  elector  and  once  more  strongly  recommended  the  English 
mediation.  Jena's  draft  was  indeed  signed  on  29  October /8  Novem- 
ber, the  day  before  Southwell's  departure  from  Berlin,  though  not 
by  Frederick  William  himself,  but  by  Jena  in  his  name.  Yet 
soon  after  the  elector  withdrew  from  the  Dutch  mediation,  and 
offered  to  deliver  the  prize  to  the  emperor  if  he  would  undertake  to 
mediate.23  The  elector's  war  continued  until  the  following  year, 
and  on  3/13  November  1.680  Kebenac's  labours  were  crowned  by  a 
closer  alliance  between  Brandenburg  and  France. 

The  emperor  had  kept  rather  aloof  from  England  since  Wald- 
stein's  return  from  London  in  December  1678  and  the  peace  with 
France  early  in  the  next  year.  Skelton  was  still  at  Vienna,  but  he 
had  lost  all  influence  with  Leopold  I.  In  a  summary  relation  to 
Charles  II,  in  1679,  entitled  *  The  scheme  of  the  emperours  Court 
and  Ministry,' 24  he  complained  that  the  emperor  did  not  keep  up 
any  personal  intercourse  with  the  foreign  ministers  at  his  court. 
In  his  case  this  was  probably  his  own  fault.  A  man  like  Carlingford 
had  daily  enjoyed  Leopold's  company ;  but  Skelton's  manners  were 
those  of  a  soldier,  rough  and  by  no  means  tactful,  and  he  irritated 
the  emperor  by  his  intimate  relations  with  Vitry,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna.25  Thus  here  too  the  first  step  towards  new 
measures  after  Nimeguen  was  left  to  England.  Waldstein's  secre- 
tary, Nawitz,  had  remained  in  London  as  imperial  resident,  and, 
like  Waldstein  himself,  Nawitz  had  the  confidence  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  December  1679,  when  there  was  a  question  of  his  recall, 
several  leading  members  urgently  asked  him  to  stay,  and  so  to  keep 
open  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  between  the  emperor  and 
England.26  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  Charles  II,  always 
jealous  of  the  independence  of  his  foreign  policy  as  part  of  his 
royal  prerogative,  did  not  choose  the  ordinary  way  of  negotiating 

21  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  83. 
81  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  248,  pp.  104-5. 

*  Southwell  to  Jenkins,  Hamburg,  5/15  November   and   11/21   December   1680, 
State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  84. 
21  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  203,  pp.  139  ff. 
85  Klopp,  ii.  242.  26  Ibid.  228. 
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with  the  emperor  through  his  resident.  As  in  the  marriage  project 
of  1671,  the  prince  of  Orange  undertook  to  make  the  first  overtures 
to  Strateman,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  in  February 
1680.  Then  Charles  II  chimed  in,  yet  characteristically  he  turned 
not  to  Nawitz,  but  to  Borgomaniero  and  Beuningen's  successor, 
Van  Leeuwen.  To  these  two  Nawitz  spoke  his  mind  freely.  He 
knew  the  unwillingness  of  parliament  to  support  the  king's  policy 
by  liberal  money  grants  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  Charles's 
present  attitude  against  France.27  England  was  forced  to  be  more 
direct. 

Conferences  had  been  started  at  the  Hague  on  the  subject 
of  a  defensive  league  between  England,  Spain,  and  Holland.  On 
22  March/1  April  Skelton  had  to  draw  the  emperor's  attention 
to  this  scheme,  to  assure  him  of  England's  sincerity,  and  to  desire  his 
participation  by  a  special  envoy  to  London.  By  that  time  Louis  XIV> 
had  renewed  his  encroachments  on  the  west  of  Germany.  Accord- 
ingly the  gratification  of  England's  wish,  which  was  strongly  backed 
by  Borgomaniero,28  was  promised  on  11/21  April  by  Count  Konigsegg, 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire  and  then  Leopold's  chief  minister, 
and  by  Councillor  Beuer  in  general  terms.  But  Skelton  was  not 
satisfied.  In  a  second  memorial  (27  May/6  June)  he  urged  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  declared  his  government  ready  for 
an  'arctissimum  foedus.'  The  emperor  had  already  been  deliberat- 
ing on  the  choice  of  the  new  envoy.  Waldstein  was  very  near 
getting  the  post  again,  but  a  hostile  court  party  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  nomination.  Skelton  was  informed  on  31  May/ 
10  June  that  Count  Francis  Sigismund  Thun  would  be  sent  to 
London.29  But  Thun's  mission  was  unexpectedly  delayed  by 
several  circumstances.  The  first  was  Skelton's  recall  on  26  May/ 
5  June.30  His  government  was  aware  that  his  position  had 
become  untenable,  and  served  rather  to  hinder  than  to  promote 
good  relations  with  the  emperor.  Skelton  was  completely  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  first  hint  of  his  recall  thrown  out  by  Jenkins.  He 
wrote  on  1/11  May  :  '  I  cannot  conjecture  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
change  ...  I  am  confident  noe  man  can  prevaile  more  with  this 
Court  than  my  selfe,  as  being  by  long  experience  particularly 
acquainted  with  it.'  And  he  complained  on  7/17  August :  *  I  am 
very  sorry  to  understand  .  .  .  that  the  goode  offices  I  did  Prince 
William  of  Furstenberg  are  the  occasion  of  my  recall  from  hence.'31 
He  was  right ;  the  blame  did  not  entirely  rest  upon  him.  His  action 
had  been  dictated  by  the  political  situation  at  the  time  of  the 

27  Klopp,  ii.  237-8.  23  Ibid.  244-6. 

29  Compare  also  Skelton  to  Jenkins,  Prague,  19/29  May  1680,  State  Papers,  Foreign, 
German  Empire,  16. 

so  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  203,  p.  139. 
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» 
Nimeguen  congress.     That  stage  was  now  past,  and  he  was  a  useless 
nstrument. 

It  was  fortunate  for  English  statesmen  that  they  could  here 
cover  the  change  of  affairs  by  a  change  of  persons.  Skelton's 
place  was  almost  immediately  filled  by  Charles  earl  of  Middleton. 
Fresh  efforts  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  emperor's  compliance. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg  had  excited  anew  Leopold's  suspicions 
against  Charles  II,  by  telling  the  imperial  envoy  at  Berlin,  Count 
Lamberg,  that  he  had  obtained  from  Kebenac  evidence  of  England's 
continued  collusion  with  France.32  Thun  was  at  last  instructed  for 
London  on  18/28  June,  but  not  without  great  caution.  England's 
offers  were  to  be  met  by  the  demand  that  Charles  II,  the  mediator 
of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  should  take  the  lead  in  declaring  against 
the  French  breaches  of  that  peace.  If  any  agreement  should  be 
reached,  Thun  was  to  insist  on  its  approval  by  parliament,  although 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  Waldstein's  experience  he  was  forbidden 
to  interfere  in  the  relations  of  king  and  commons.  The  German 
plague  of  1680  and  the  quarantine  imposed  by  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Brandenburg  were  made  a  pretext  for  retaining 
Thun  at  Linz.  He  did  not  depart  till  15/25  September.33  Middle- 
ton  had  already  arrived  at  Linz  on  27  July/6  August  and  was 
being  initiated  into  his  duties  by  his  predecessor,  who  left  the 
court  as  late  as  13/23  September.34  His  instructions  35  were  to 
lay  before  Leopold  I  the  plan  of  a  new  triple  alliance  between 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to  urge  its  seriousness  and  its 
conformity  with  the  will  of  the  English  people  as  expressed  in  the 
present  parliament.  But  in  the  next  question  of  practical  impor- 
tance, the  distressed  position  of  the  Palatinate,  he  was  ordered 
rather  to  strengthen  the  emperor's  resolutions  than  to  come  forward 
with  English  ones.  Yet  that  was  what  Germany  at  present 
expected  from  England.  On  17/27  April  Charles  II  was  asked 
directly  by  his  cousin  the  elector  palatine  to  intervene  against 
France.36  In  September  the  electoral  prince,  who  soon  after 
succeeded  his  father  as  elector,  came  to  London  to  renew  the 
demand.37  On  21/31  July  Nawitz  presented  to  Charles  II,  by  the 
emperor's  special  command,  a  memorial  requesting  that  England 
would  help  to  secure  the  Palatinate,  Trier,  and  Strassburg  under 
the  protection  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Charles  II  answered  in 
the  sense  of  Middleton's  instruction, 

"  Klopp,  ii.  251. 

33  Ibid.  259-60,  266-7 ;  Middleton's  letter,  Linz,  14/24  August  1680,  State  Papers, 
Foreign,  German  Empire,  16. 

34  Compare  Middleton's  letters  of  30  July  /9  August  and  14/24  September,  State 
Papers,  Foreign,  German  Empire,  16. 

35  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  248,  p.  58.  36  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States  82. 
37  Compare  letters  by  his  gentleman  Paul  Hackenberg  and  himself,  London,  1/10 

and  5/15  September  1680,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  83. 
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His  Majesty  not  only  haveing  a  particular  propension  to  comply  with 
anything  that  may  be  expected  at  his  hands  in  the  behalfe  of  those  two 
Electors,  but  also  finding  himself  under  an  obligation  to  doe  all  that  in 
him  lies  to  preserve  the  Peace  between  the  Empire  and  France,  it  being 
soe  essentiall  a  part  of  the  General  Peace  .  .  .  and  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  repose  of  the  rest  of  Christendome.-8 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  strange  that  Charles  II  had  again 
started  negotiations  with  the  emperor,  if  he  retreated  as  soon 
as  definite  action  was  needed.  The  assumption  that  he  was  in 
earnest  only  at  the  beginning  of  1680,  and  had  completely  altered 
his  course  since  the  treaty  with  Louis  XIV  in  April,  is  an  insufficient 
explanation.  Why  did  he  adhere  to  his  intentions  after  Skelton's 
recall,  when  that  would  have  furnished  an  opportunity  for  dropping 
them  ?  In  reality  there  was  no  break  in  his  policy.  His  depen- 
dence upon  Louis  XIV  was  a  momentary  expedient,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  inconsistent  that  Charles  should  at  the  same.time  endeavour 
to  establish  an  international  party,  not  so  much  against  as  outside 
the  influence  of  France.  But  naturally  this  tendency  could  not 
induce  him  to  surrender  his  independence  to  the  anti-French  party 
as  represented  by  the  house  of  Austria  and  by  his  own  parliament. 
That  was  why  his  ministers  abroad  were  forbidden  to  make  a  display 
of  the  new  Spanish  alliance.39  Charles  was  inclined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  popular  antipathy  against  France,  but  he  abhorred  the 
idea  of  letting  the  reins  escape  from  his  hands.  This  fear  of  the 
anti-French  and  anti-catholic  fanatics  made  him  shun  that  close 
understanding  with  his  parliament  on  which  the  emperor  laid  so  great 
stress.  Hence  the  striking  contrast  between  the  missions  of  Thun 
and  Middleton,  two  movements  apparently  towards  the  same  end 
and  yet  unable  to  meet.  On  his  arrival  in  London  in  October  Thun 
received  the  impression  that  Charles  had  abandoned  the  scheme  of 
the  alliance.40  Yet  simultaneously  Middleton,  together  with  Skelton 
and  Waldstein,  displayed  great  vigour  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
same  alliance  at  Vienna.  At  his  first  audience,  on  8/18  August,  he 
delivered  a  memorial  in  which  the  emperor's  participation  in  the 
Anglo- Spanish  league,  as  provided  for  by  its  tenth  article,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  '  Medium  absolute  necessarium  conservandae  Paci 
tarn  in  Imperio  quam  in  Eegis  Sui  Proprijs  Dominijs.'  But 
characteristically  he  contended  in  a  private  conversation  with 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  marshall  of  Leopold's  court,  that  even  in  case 
England  could  not  assist  the  emperor,  its  alliance  would  be  of 
great  value  to  him  as  the  only  way  of  keeping  it  apart  from  France. 
This  was  the  point  to  which  the  enemies  of  Louis  XIV  had  never 
paid  sufficient  attention. 

88  See  the  draft  without  date,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  Empire,  16. 
39  Sylvius  to  Jenkins,  30  June/10  July  1680,    State  Papers,  Foreign,   German 
States,  82.  «<>  Klopp,  ii.  278. 
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Now,  too,  the  prime  minister,  Konigsegg,  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  action  against  France.  He  examined  the  strength  of 
the  anti-French  position  and  observed  that  the  Anglo-Dutch 
league  of  1678  was  'not  sufficient  in  this  conjuncture,  that  being 
made  to  obtain  a  peace,  but  not  a  guarantee  of  it.'  Middleton,  on 
the  other  hand,  referred  him  to  the  advantageous  effects  of  the 
emperor's  joining  the  alliance,  which  'would  give  such  a  reputa- 
tion to  it,  that  all  princes  and  states,  as  well  as  those  of  the  empire, 
would  infallibly  sue  to  be  admitted  into  it  as  the  only  means  of 
being  protected  against  the  violences  which  might  be  offered  them.'41 
The  parliamentary  opposition  in  England  revenged  itself  for 
Charles  II' s  neglect  by  informing  the  Continent  of  the  trouble  they 
gave  to  the  king.  Middleton  suspected  that  the  imperial  govern  - 
ment  derived  their  distrust  of  his  proposals  from  ■  the  correspondence 
they  have  with  some  little  knaves  in  England  upon  whose  reports 
they  depend  entirely.' 42  The  Spanish  ambassador  with  the 
emperor  could  not  be  of  any  help  to  him,  on  account  of  his  age, 
ignorance,  and  unpopularity.  His  conferences  with  Konigsegg 
always  ended  in  the  same  issue.  Konigsegg  was  pressing  forward 
to  anti-French  measures  ;  it  was  indeed  impossible  for  the  emperor 
to  make  head  against  Louis  XIV  otherwise  than  by  open  hostilities. 
A  mere  defensive  league  with  more  or  less  untrustworthy  allies  would 
have  further  endangered  his  situation  without  affording  the  neces- 
sary protection.  But  Middleton  declared  on  23  August/2  Sep- 
tember that  the  details  of  the  alliance  would  have  to  be  decided 
upon  with  Thun  at  London.  '  He  (Konigsegg)  told  me,'  wrote 
Middleton  on  24  August/3  September, 

that  the  empire  was  already  attacked  but  that  the  emperour  would  be 
forced  to  dissemble  it  till  his  affaires  were  in  a  better  condition,  but  upon 
ane  allyance  with  England,  they  would  enter  into  a  warr  in  hopes  of 
being  assisted  from  thence  ...  I  replyd  .  .  .  that  no  warr  could  be 
undertaken  till  next  summer. 

On  7/17  September  Middleton  once  more  recapitulated  his  pro- 
posal for  a  general  alliance  in  a  comprehensive  and  able  memorial. 
He  tried  to  prove  that  in  such  an  alliance  there  was  no  danger,  but 
on  the  contrary  much  advantage :  '  les  Princes  et  E  stats  font  la  Guerre 
moins  de  colere  que  par  interest,  et  comme  la  facility  d'une  entreprise 
les  y  engage,  de  mesme  en  sont-ils  rebutes  par  les  difficultes  qu'ils 
y  rencontrent.'  A  great  many  instances  were  adduced  of  England's 
seriousness  in  the  plan.  It  had  saved  Holland  from  being  over- 
thrown by  Louis  XIV ;  it  had  protected  Sicily  by  '  la  seule  renommee 
de  ses  Forces  Maritimes ' ;  it  had  endeavoured  to  hinder  Holland 
from  making  a  separate  peace  at  Nimeguen  in  1678 ;  it  had  succeeded 

41  Middleton's  letter  of  10/20  August,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  Empire,  16 
41  His  letter  of  14/24  August,  I.e. 
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in  preventing  it  from  allying  itself  with  France  in  1679  ;  it  had 
concluded  the  league  with  Spain ;  it  had  begun  a  great  diplomatic 
movement  to  win  Germany  for  a  similar  league.  In  conclusion  the 
delicate  point  of  English  home  affairs  was  touched  on  in  a  very 
significant  manner :  parliament  would  be  sure  to  make  abundant 
grants  of  money  as  soon  as  the  concurrence  of  Germany  should  have 
been  secured.  To  all  this  the  emperor  might  assent,  or  he  might 
oppose  step  by  step.  The  final  aim  of  his  policy  lay  not  very  far  from 
that  of  the  English  scheme.  But  they  disagreed  on  the  nature  and 
the  order  of  the  first  practical  steps  to  be  taken.  Of  the  difficulties 
to  be  put  in  the  way  of  Louis  XIV  the  emperor  had  from  his  point 
of  view  a  different  conception  from  that  of  Charles  II,  and,  as  he  did 
not  care  about  the  royal  prerogative  in  England,  he  regarded 
the  compliance  of  parliament  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
policy  of  which  Charles  expected  it  to  be  a  result.  Middleton  left 
the  emperor's  court  in  May  1681. 43  In  London  Charles  II  could 
no  longer  avoid  taking  notice  of  Thun  when  the  complaints  about 
the  proceedings  of  Louis  XIV  increased.  He  let  him  know  in- 
directly in  July  1681  that  he  was  expecting  his  overtures  in  order 
that  an  agreement  might  be  effected  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. But  this  was  precisely  what  Thun  was  prohibited  from 
doing  by  his  instructions ;  so  he  had  to  pretend  the  lack  of  full 
powers,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  passed  in  mutual  assurances  of 
sincerity  and  complaints  of  each  other's  distrust.44 

Exactly  upon  the  same  lines  another  negotiation  with  Germany 
in  general  was  carried  on.  On  17/27  July  the  diet  of  the  empire 
had  written  to  Charles  II,  asking  him  as  the  mediator  of  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  to  promote  an  amicable  composition  or  legal  decision 
of  Germany's  quarrels  with  Louis  XIV.  Charles  II  answered  that 
he  was  ready  for  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  ■  si  quando  ad  earn 
praestandam  rite  et  decenter  rogati  fuerimus.' 45  To  bring  this 
answer  the  king  sent  Charles  Bertie  on  17/27  October  1680.46 
With  his  mission  a  far-reaching  scheme  was  again  connected. 
Making  use  of  the  excitement  caused  by  Louis  XIV s  recent 
proceedings,  Bertie  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  policy  of 
an  Anglo- Spanish-Dutch  triple  alliance  in  the  Bhenish  states,  and 
for  this  purpose  even  to  concur  in  setting  at  work  the  circle  system 
of  German  national  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  all  that  Charles  II 
was  ready  to  undertake  was  a  general  guarantee  of  the  peace,  and 
Bertie  was  especially  warned  not  to  give  unnecessary  promises  in 
writing.  So  this  negotiation,  too,  was  doomed  at  the  outset  to  end 
in  mere  words.  And  at  the  same  time  the  English  government 
revealed  its  lack    of    the  most   elementary    political  knowledge 

43  His  recredentials  of  16/26  May,  Foreign  Entry  Books  58,  p.  57. 

44  Klopp,  ii.  341,  357-8.  «  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  83. 
46  All  Souls'  Coll.  MS.  248,  pp.  67  and  106. 
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by  making  ridiculous  mistakes  about  the  present  condition  of 
Germany,  being,  for  instance,  unaware  of  the  change  of  rulers 
in  the  electorates  of  Cologne  and  Mainz.  At  Cologne  Bertie 
found  that  Prince  William  of  Fiirstenberg  had  lost  his  influence 
some  time  ago.  But  the  new  chief  minister,  Wideman,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  present  archbishop's  footman,  was  nearly  as 
strong  a  partisan  of  France  as  Fiirstenberg  had  been,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  bribed  by  it.  The  elector  himself  did  not  take 
much  part  in  politics,  and  lived  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar  in  a 
convent  outside  Cologne. 

Bertie  gained  admittance  to  his  presence  on  13/23  November, 
but  the  French  minister  had  had  an  audience  three  days  before,  and 
the  elector  was  frightened.  He  reproached  England  with  having 
prevented  the  peace  between  him  and  Holland  at  the  congress  of 
Cologne,  and  with  having  neglected  his  interests  at  Nimeguen.  He 
was  cool  towards  Bertie's  offers  of  England's  mediation  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  city  of  Liege  about  his  sovereignty  and  in  his  difference 
with  the  states-general  about  the  Maas  customs.  Speaking  about 
the  political  situation  in  general  he  '  wishd  he  could  see  us  once 
in  England  in  such  a  Condition  as  to  animate  the  Empire  by  our 
Example,  which  was  a  Body  consisting  of  many  members,  and 
requird  a  long  time  for  the  drawing  themselves  together,  and  that 
before  they  could  act,  here  was  Hannibal  ad  portas,  who  had 
already  blown  up  his  Citadell  of  Liege,  and  might  also  swallow  up 
the  rest  of  the  Country,  whenever  he  pleased,  and  that  common 
Prudence  taught  him  not  to  awake  the  sleeping  Lyon,  when  he  lay 
just  under  his  paws.'  However  he  assured  Bertie  he  was  far  from 
entering  into  a  new  alliance  with  France  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen, '  which  he  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all 
the  publick  Quiett.'  '  Thus,'  wrote  Bertie  to  Jenkins  on  16/26 
November,47  *  I  took  my  leave  of  this  terrifyd  Prelate,  who  with- 
drew to  his  Celle,  and  his  Chimistry,  and  seems  rather  contented 
to  jogge  on,  and  attend  any  mischief  that  may  happen,  then 
obuiate  itt  by  any  councills,  which  may  (hee  thinks)  bring  the  Euill 
day  upon  him  before  hand.'  On  19/29  November  the  elector 
wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  II  in  which  even  the  promise  to  avoid  a 
new  French  alliance  was  omitted.  It  was  only  orally  made  to 
Bertie  on  the  delivery  of  the  letter.48  But  had  not  Bertie  been 
advised  to  use  just  the  same  caution?  In  his  last  audience 
with  the  elector  on  5/15  January  1681  Bertie  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  England's  mediation  with  Holland  accepted  by  him, 
because  his  appeal  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire  had  been 
unsuccessful.49 

47  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  84. 
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At  Ehrenbreitstein  Bertie  saw  the  elector  of  Trier,  'far  the 
greatest  Loser  of  any  Prince  of  the  Empire.'  This  prince  expected 
a  great  deal  from  a  general  English  guarantee  of  the  peace  as 
desired  in  the  letter  of  the  diet  to  Charles  II,  and  of  course  Bertie 
was  not  slow  to  assure  him  'that  if  the  Encroachments  of  any 
Neighbour  should  proue  dangerous,  His  Majesty's  Allyes  might  well 
trust  him  in  his  Endeavours  to  stop  the  Current  and  reduce  the 
Flood  to  its  proper  Channel.'50  The  elector  of  M  ainz, chancellor 
of  the  empire,  to  whom  Bertie  delivered  the  king's  answer  to  the 
letter  of  the  diet,  showed  himself  as  a  typical  adherent  of  France. 
He  pretended  to  believe  in  Louis  XIV's  inclination  to  peaceful 
negotiations,  and  expressed  the  gloomiest  views  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  England,  in  which  he  had  been  confirmed  by  recent 
intelligence  from  Katisbon.51  The  elector  palatine  was  moderate 
beyond  expectation.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  general  English 
guarantee,  and  flattered  by  Charles's  request  to  confer  with  him 
confidentially  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  From  Heidelberg 
Bertie  was  recalled  home  on  8/18  April  1681.52 

He  had  been  originally  destined  to  become  Southwell's  succes- 
sor at  Berlin.  But  Southwell  had  left  behind  his  secretary,  Edmund 
Poley,  to  continue  the  connexion  with  Brandenburg,  and  Poley 
was  on  20/30  November  1681  invested  with  the  character  of 
English  resident,  and  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  receive 
propositions  from  the  elector  Frederick  William.53  But  both  his 
war  with  Spain  and  his  alliance  with  France  made  it  impossible  for 
the  elector  to  co-operate  in  England's  anti-French  policy  at  the 
present  moment.  When  Poley  informed  Councillor  Meinders  of 
the  progress  of  the  London  negotiations,  the  Brandenburg  states- 
man remained  cold  :  '  He  declares  plainly  to  me  that  his  Highness 
will  never  warrant  the  Treaty  of  Nimwegen,  and  all  that  I  can 
learne,  or  guess  from  his  discourse,  is,  that  his  Highness  will 
willingly  contribute  to  the  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Empire, 
when  it  may  be  done  after  his  owne  way,  but  will  lye  still,  till  then, 
and  let  others  doe  what  they  please,  nor  stire  till  he  sees  his 
convenience  to  doe  it ;  and  that  this  proceeds  from  his  reall  want 
of  means  to  engage  in,  or  take  councills  which  may  lead  him  to,  a 
war,  and  from  a  generall  mistrust.'54  Early  in  1682  a  more  useful 
employment  was  found  for  Poley.  The  diet  had  since  Bertie's 
mission  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Charles  II,  and  Charles  was 
informed  on  5/15  August  1681  that  a  congress  was  to  be  held  at 
Frankfort  between  Louis  XIV  and  the  empire  as  a  last  attempt 
to  settle  the  French  pretensions  peacefully,  and  an  account  of  the 
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first  negotiations  was  given  him  on  10/20  October  1681.  Poley 
was  chosen  to  be  present  at  the  conferences  as  the  representative 
of  England.  In  two  audiences  of  20/30  and  22  January-1  February 
he  took  leave  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  found  him  as 
immovably  neutral  towards  France  and  as  hostile  towards  Spain  as 
ever.  In  fact  he  was  just  going  to  sell  the  cargo  of  his  Spanish 
prize.  The  elector  represented  the  Frankfort  congress  to  Poley 
as  a  hopeless  enterprise.  The  four  Ehenish  electors  were  resolved 
to  come  to  terms  with  France  at  any  cost.  And  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  other  states  the  most  hopeless  confusion  would  follow.55 
The  dispute  arose  from  the  insolent  proposals  of  the  French 
envoys,  Foucher  and  St.  Eomain,  to  resign  all  French  claims  on 
condition  that  the  present  possessions  of  Louis  XIV  should  be 
acknowledged  as  his  property.  The  correspondence  of  Poley  from 
Frankfort  does  not  supply  any  indication  of  his  having  taken  part 
in  the  endless  negotiations  on  this  head.56  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  support  the  French  offer,  for  it  was  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  present  English  policy,  the 
guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  But  France  ventured  on  the 
proposal  because  it  was  sure  of  being  backed  by  the  majority  of  the 
electoral  college.  At  the  close  of  1682,  just  when  the  emperor 
began  to  waver  in  his  refusal  of  the  French  offer,  the  conferences 
were  abruptly  terminated  by  the  departure  of  the  French  ministers. 
None  the  less  the  negotiations  were  taken  up  again  at  the  diet  itself, 
and  Poley,  too,  went  to  Batisbon. 

A  great  change  began  to  take  place.  The  English  scheme  of 
forming  a  counterpoise  against  France  with  the  help  of  Germany  had 
failed  along  the  whole  line.  It  had  not  been  an  illusory  movement, 
but  it  had  not  furnished  Germany  with  the  present  help  that  was 
needed.  Both  sides  went  as  far  as  their  interest  permitted  them  to 
go  :  now,  by  a  natural  reaction,  they  were  more  and  more  estranged 
from  each  other.  In  the  middle  of  1682  France,  aware  of  this 
development,  invited  England  to  act  as  arbitrator  on  Louis  XIV s 
conquests.  England  evaded  the  suggestion  and  thought  it  safer 
to  tender  its  mediation  to  Spain.  It  had  ceased  to  interfere 
directly  with  the  troubles  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  adapted 
himself  to  the  situation  and  advised  Spain  through  his  ambassador, 
Count  Hohenlohe,  to  embrace  the  English  proposition.57  In  Decem- 
ber 1682  the  emperor  by  a  circular  note  asked  all  Christian  powers 
to  join  in  forcing  Louis  XIV  to  a  peace,  on  account  of  the  imminent 
danger  from  the  Turks.  Yet  Charles  II  answered  Thun  coolly  that 
he  had  once  had  peace  in  his  hands,  but  did  not  believe  he  would 
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get  it  there  again.58  After  the  failure  of  the  Frankfort  congress  and 
the  unpromising  beginning  of  the  subsequent  negotiations  at  Katis- 
bon  Leopold  I  wanted  to  bring  the  issue  before  an  international 
tribunal.  He  planned,  in  conjunction  with  Holland,  a  congress  at 
the  Hague.  Their  representatives  at  London,  Thun  and  Van 
Citters,  requested  Charles  II  to  take  part  in  this  congress  with  a 
view  to  a  mediation.  But  two  memorials  of  Thun,  on  20  /  30  May  and 
10/20  June,  could  not  move  the  king  to  comply.59  On  27  January/ 
6  February  1683  the  emperor  allied  himself  with  Spain,  Holland, 
and  Sweden.  Spain  declared  war  against  France  in  November 
1683,  but  England  refused  to  join  in  it  in  spite  of  their  alliance.60 

In  vain  the  emperor,  when  congratulating  Charles  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  Eye  House  plot,  on  13/23  July  1683,  urged  once 
more  the  necessity  of  English  intervention  ;  *  lam  diu  Britanniae 
regum  proprium  et  praecipuum  Studium  fuit,  inter  Europae 
Principes  Potentiae  aequilibrium  accurate  custodire,  ne  cuiquam 
ad  Universalem  Monarchiam  grassare  integrum  foret.'  Charles  II 
replied,  on  8/18  August  1683,  in  terms  which  scarcely  concealed 
his  unwillingness : 

Majestatem  Vestram  non  latet,  quo  studio  Christiani  orbis  pacem  et 
tranquillitatem  prosecuti  sumus,  et  maximo  etiam  nobis  est  dolori  tot 
tantasque  clades  Sacro  Romano  Imperio  et  praeserfcim  hereditariis 
Serenissimae  Domus  Austriacae  Provinciis  a  communi  et  immanissimo 
Christiani  Nominis  hoste  illatas  esse.  Itaque  prout  operam  nostram 
libentis'sime  semper  conferemus,  quo  firma  et  diuturna  pax  inter  Principes 
Christianos  non  solum  coalescat,  sed  et  stabiliatur,  ita  speramus 
Caesaream  Vestram  Maiestatem  eas  omnes  rationes  et  ponsilia  inituram, 
quae,  divino  favente  Numine,  nulli  dubitamus,  quin  optatum  assequantur 
effectum  et  finem.61 

In  vain  the  emperor,  in  a  public  communication  to  his  ministers 
at  the  diet,  tried  to  represent  the  Hague  conferences  as  unprejudicial 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  empire  and  as  an  action  which 

is  barely  a  private  and  practicable  undertaking  of  the  allyes,  and  doth 
consist  in  this,  that  they  may  concert  the  wayes,  and  means,  how  France 
may  be  friendly  required  and  disposed,  in  a  faire  and  decent  way,  to 
desist  from  its  further  hostilityes,  and  then  in  case  that  by  such  faire 
request,  noething  can  be  obtained,  that  the  allyes  may  finally  thincke  of 
meanes,  how  to  defend  themselves  and  maintaine  what  belongs  to  them, 
in  virtue  of  the  Treatyes  of  Munster  and  Nimwegen.62 

Poley  had  been  again  ordered  on  23  January/ 2  February  1683 
to  keep  a  good  understanding  with  the  French  envoy  at  the  diet, 
Crecy ,  as  the  king  was  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  Louis  XIV.   When 
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in  1684  France  offered  to  the  allies  a  truce  of  twenty  years,  Poley 
was  even  instructed,  on  4/14  July,  to  support  French  diplomacy  at 
Eatisbon.  And  Charles  II  did  his  best  to  recommend  Louis  XIV's 
proposal  personally  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  Bon- 
quillo.63  When  Thun  announced  to  him  on  20/30  July  1684  the 
emperor's  resolution  to  accept  the  truce,  he  felt  the  satisfaction  of 
success  and  voluntarily  held  out  his  guarantee  as  a  sanction  of 
it.  Yet  it  is  on  record  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  pretend  that 
he  did  not  remember  the  promise,  when  Thun  urged  its  fulfil- 
ment (1/10  November),  and  only  when  Thun  gave  him  the  date  of 
that  declaration  did  he  ask  for  a  draft  of  the  guarantee.64 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  between  England  and  Germany  began 
to  gain  a  new  meaning  from  the  contest  of  religions.  Since  the 
Eye  House  plot  anti-dynastic  feeling  in  England  centred  round  the 
protestant  cause  and  its  exponent  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The 
question  was  what  assistance  the  growing  movement  might  expect 
from  Holland  and  from  protestant  Germany.  Early  in  1684  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  John  Besser  to  London,  where  he  had 
had  no  minister  since  Spanheim's  departure  in  April  1680.  The 
ostensible  objects  of  the  mission  were  the  peace  of  the  Empire  with 
Louis  XIV  and  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  between  Brandenburg  and 
England.  With  respect  to  the  political  situation  Besser's  credentials 
of  8/18  April  still  declares 

Inter  ea,  quibus  Christianus  orbis  in  praesentiarum  videtur  agitari, 
pericula,  prona  Kegiae  Vestrae  Maiestatis  in  pacem  et  tranquillitatem  con- 
silia  unicam  esse  credimus  et  sacram  quasi  anchoram,  quibus  fluctuans 
Europae  solus  firmari  et  redire  quamprimum  Christianis  Imperiis  queat, 
post  praesentes  turbas,  sereni  et  pacati  caeli  amoenitas.65 

But  Besser's  secret  commission  was  to  establish  a  connexion  with 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  party.  Protection  was  promised  to  Mon- 
mouth directly  by  Frederick  William's  chancellor,  Fuchs,  at  Amster- 
dam, and  Monmouth's  friends  Gray  and  Armstrong  were  received 
with  great  kindness  in  the  elector's  territories.66  Considering  the 
duke's  well-known  relations  to  France,  one  is  inclined  to  trace 
back  to  French  influence  part  of  Brandenburg's  policy.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  Frederick  William  believed  he  was  directly  serving  his 
own  interest  by  backing  English  protestantism  against  the  catholic 
heir  of  the  crown.  He  was  also  prompted  by  more  material  motives 
in  the  shape  of  his  perpetual  desire  to  strengthen  his  own  country 
by  English  immigration.  As  early  as  12/22  April  1667  he  had 
issued  a  Latin  proclamation  inviting  foreign  nations  to  take  part  in 
the  foundation  of  a  '  nova  universitas  Brandenburgica  gentium,'  and 
Brandt,  explaining  it  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  had  declared  his  master's 
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readiness  to  naturalise  English  men  of  letters  and  also  particularly 
artisans.07  Now  the  protestant  movement  in  England  was  likely  to 
give  a  fresh  impulse  to  English  immigration  in  Brandenburg,  as 
did  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  the  case  of  the  French 
refugees  in  1685.  The  nonconformists  were  as  a  rule  debarred 
from  the  advantages  of  the  privileged  trading  companies,  and  thus 
placed  as  interlopers  in  a  double  opposition  to  the  state.  This 
situation  Frederick  William  sought  to  utilise  for  the  development 
of  his  own  ports  in  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  East-Friesland. 
While  he  officially  negotiated  about  the  establishment  of  English 
factories  at  Emden  and  at  Konigsberg,  and  the  inclusion  of  East 
Friesland  in  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  England,  he  com- 
municated through  Benjamin  Raule,  his  famous  admiral  and  himself 
the  head  of  a  large  Dutch  immigration,  with  Sir  William  Waller, 
the  outlawed  English  revolutionist.'58  Duke  George  William  of  Celle 
also,  on  18  October  1684,  refused  Charles  II's  demand  to  expel 
Waller,  and  declared  that  he  would  keep  his  promise  of  pro- 
tection to  him,  though  he  would  not  permit  him  to  agitate  against 
the  king.69 

In  the  midst  of  this  growing  alienation  between  England 
and  Germany,  Charles  II  died.  His  catholic  successor  was,  as 
such,  infinitely  weaker,  and  therefore  less  able  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  of  English  foreign  policy.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  independent  of  both  internal  support  and  external  help, 
and  as  his  creed  deprived  him  of  the  former,  the  latter  waa 
indispensable.  This  was  the  first  great  blow  to  Charles  II's 
political  system.  England  could  no  longer  claim  even  the  title 
of  a  European  mediator.  During  the  early  part  of  James  II's 
reign  it  appeared  doubtful  on  which  side  in  the  great  struggle 
England  was  going  to  seek  the  support  that  its  failing  strength 
required.  It  seemed  natural  that  the  old  partisan  of  France  should 
seek  shelter  where  even  his  firmer  brother  had  so  often  found  it — 
that  is,  in  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  considerable  risk  in  forgoing  once  for  all,  by  such 
an  open  declaration,  the  friendship  of  Louis  XIV's  adversaries 
and  particularly  that  of  Germany.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
just  at  this  epoch  Brandenburg  abandoned  the  French  league, 
and  began  to  draw  near  to  the  Imperial  policy  again.  Thus  the 
situation  in  1685  was  by  no  means  decided.  On  the  contrary,  the 
old  attempts  to  gain  England  for  one  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  appeared  to  redouble  for  the  moment. 
The  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  his  envoy  at  Paris,  Span- 
heim,  to  London  to  congratulate  James  II  upon  his  accession. 
Spanheim's  credentials  (27  February/9  March  1685)  warned  James 
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against  the  very  combination  of  despotism  and  Catholicism  which 
became  fatal  to  the  house  of  Stuart :  '  a  prudentia  et  moderatione 
Reaiae  Maiestatis  Vestrae,  non  Regnis  solum  suis,  sed  Religioni  etiam 
quae  illic  legibus  sancita  est,  tranquitta  ac  tuta  quaevis  ominari  lure 
meritoque  possumus.' 70  Spanheim,  too,  offered  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  1661.  At  this  time  it  would  have  been  of  great  conse- 
quence, but  it  was  a  more  decisive  step  than  the  new  monarch 
could  be  expected  to  take  at  the  outset.  He  gave  out  that  he 
would  postpone  the  determination  of  his  foreign  policy  till  after  a 
consultation  with  Parliament,  when  he  could  hope  to  concert 
matters  with  part  of  his  people  at  least,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
divide  responsibility.  His  irresolution  was  increased  by  Frederick 
William's  connexion  with  the  Monmouth  party,  the  danger  from 
whom  James  so  soon  experienced.  Though  the  Elector  communicated 
to  him  the  expulsion  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle  from  Brandenburg 
territory,  the  king  openly  suspected  him  of  having  assisted  their 
expeditions.71 

After  Sjanheim  had  left  London,  count  Martinitz  also 
arrived  with  credentials  of  9/19  May  1685  as  the  Emperor's 
envoy  extraordinary  to  present  his  congratulations  to  James  II.72 
Curiously,  this  was  done  in  a  form  which  was  sure  to  give 
offence  to  the  king.  According  to  a  pretended  new  practice  of 
the  Imperial  chancery  James  was  called  '  Kegia  Serenitas  '  instead  of 
1  Majestas,'  though  that  title  had  always  been  accorded  to  Charles  II. 
Whether  the  new  style  had  purely  bureaucratic  or  political  reasons, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  Imperial  government  began  its  rela- 
tions with  James  II  in  this  manner  and  clung  obstinately  to  the 
blunder  throughout  his  reign.  The  interest  of  the  anti-French 
party  pointed  just  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  try  to  keep  James  in  the  ways  of  Charles  by  treating  him 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  representing  his  accession  as  legitimate 
and  peaceful,  since  France  endeavoured  air  along  to  produce  the 
opposite  appearance.  The  victory  over  the  rebels  at  Sedgemoor 
was  regarded  by  James  II  as  an  advantage  to  the  house  of  Austria.73 
How  much  there  was  to  win,  and  consequently  to  lose,  was 
manifested  by  James's  attitude.  He  did  not  resent  the  affront 
immediately.  He  conferred  with  Martinitz  in  several  audiences 
between  22  June/2  July  and  29  June/9  July  and  assured 
him  of  his  intention  to  serve  the  general  good.74  And  that 
this  was  not  mere  words  he  proved  in  an  affair  closely  connected 
with  the  interest  of  the  emperor.  On  6/16  June  Leopold  I's 
father-in-law,  the  count  palatine  Philip  William  of  Neuburg, 
notified  to  James  II  his  succession  to  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the 
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Palatine  electorate.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  him  to  protect 
his  rights  against  the  claims  which  Louis  XIV  put  forward  for  his 
own  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans,  sister  of  the  late 
elector  palatine.  This  request  was  repeated  by  Philip  William's 
envoy,  count  Hamilton,  who  brought  back  to  James  the  late 
elector's  George  and  Garter.  The  king  answered  on  3/13  Decem- 
ber that  he  would  intercede  for  the  new  elector's  interests  in 
France.75  To  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Konquillo,  he  went  even 
further,  declaring  in  September  his  readiness  to  prevent  any  breach 
of  the  peace  in  the  dispute.  On  7/17  August  the  Anglo-Dutch 
treaties  were  renewed.  All  this  explains  how  count  Thun,  who 
was  re-accredited  to  his  court  on  30  August/9  September,76  made 
his  final  dispatch  almost  a  panegyric  on  James  II  in  contrast  to 
Charles  II,  by  whom  he  had  so  often  been  disappointed.  Leopold  I 
could  not  be  unaffected  by  these  events  and  opinions.  He  con- 
gratulated James  heartily  upon  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  18/28 
August,  and  desired  Lobkowitz,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  keep  a 
good  understanding  with  the  English  representative,  Trumbull.77 

It  was  fatal  to  these  new  and  promising  relations  that  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  foundation  Louis  XIV  began  to  renew  the  European 
controversy.  James  II  could  not  continue  to  try  gradually  and 
tentatively  the  different  possibilities  of  international  politics.  He 
was  obliged  to  be  ready  to  join  one  side  or  the  other,  as  he  was 
unable  to  follow  a  strong  self-reliant  policy.  Thun's  secretary, 
Hoffmann,  left  behind  to  act  as  the  emperor's  agent,  on  29  March/ 
8  April  1686  formally  presented  the  demand  for  English  interven- 
tion with  France  on  behalf  of  the  territories  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
It  is  clear  that  a  gratification  of  this  request  would  have  been 
much  more  than  those  promises  James  II  had  spontaneously 
given  to  the  elector  palatine ;  it  would  have  placed  England  in  the 
line  of  Louis  XIV's  enemies,  and  that  at  a  time  when  James  was 
seeking  to  establish  his  absolute  monarchical  power  in  opposition 
to  the  majority  of  his  people.  Here  again,  as  in  Charles  II' s 
reign,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  tacit  compliance  with  the  policy 
of  France  seemed  infinitely  preferable  to  a  dangerous  activity 
.against  it.  Hoffmann's  proposition  was  refused.78  At  the  very 
moment  when  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Spain  allied  themselves 
against  Louis  XIV  at  Augsburg,  James  II  procured  from  the  King's 
Bench  the  decisive  declaration  of  his  right  to  the  dispensing  power 
(June  1686).  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
France.  He  began  to  treat  Germany  with  a  sort  of  contempt. 
For  a  time  the  only  representative  he  had  there  was  his  minister 
at  the  Diet  of  Eatisbon  from  March  1687,  the  dramatic  poet  Sir 
vGeorge  Etheredge,  who  not  only  offended  the  German  diplomatists 

"  Foreign  Entry  Books,  58,  311  and  387-8  ;  59,  12  b.  7«  Ibid.  59,  8  b. 

77  Klopp;  iii.  73-76.  ™  Ibid.  188. 
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by  his  partiality  for  France,  but  excited  public  indignation  by  the 
licentiousness  of  his  private  life.73  No  wonder  that  when  count 
Andreas  Kaunitz,  who  was  sent  to  London  on  11/21  October  1686 
as  the  emperor's  envoy  to  win  James  II  for  an  accommodation  with 
parliament  and  a  general  defensive  alliance  against  France,80  passed 
through  the  Hague  in  December,  the  Dutch  pensionary,  Fagel, 
dissuaded  him  from  crossing  and,  like  the  prince  of  Orange, 
represented  to  him  the  uselessness  of  his  mission.  Kaunitz  went 
to  London.  In  the  first  private  audience  he  was  granted  by  the 
English  king  on  27  January/6  February  1687  James  flatly 
denied  the  aggressive  intentions  of  Louis  XIY  and  pronounced  the 
emperor  and  the  empire  to  be  the  real  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
When  Kaunitz  restricted  himself  to  asking  for  the  guarantee  of 
the  truce  of  1684  as  promised  by  Charles  II,  James  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  of  his  own  difficulties.  Finally,  in  Kaunitz'  last 
audience  in  July  1687,81  he  raised  a  question  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  truce,  namely,  whether  Louis  XIV  was  allowed  to 
fortify  the  German  territories  in  his  possession,  as  a  reason  for 
withholding  his  guarantee  until  the  emperor  should  give  way  to 
France.  To  two  letters  in  which  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine 
claimed  his  good  offices  with  France  21/31  January  and  16/26 
February  1687,  James  answered  on  25  April/5  May  that  he  thought 
these  offices  at  present  unnecessary.82 

Personal  motives  could  not  help  playing  a  large  part  in  the 
politics  of  a  king  who  like  James  II  became  more  and  more 
isolated  on  the  throne.  Hence  while  the  new  union  of  Germany  was 
becoming  more  formidable  to  him  than  even  to  Louis  XIV,  his 
German  policy  followed  more  and  more  trifling  personal  lines.  His 
son-in-law,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  had  lent  Duke  Christian 
Albert  of  Holstein  50,000  dollars,  and  after  a  time,  not  being  paid 
his  interest,  had  seized  the  districts  of  Tremsbuttel  and  Steinhorst. 
The  duke  sued  the  prince  in  the  Eeichs-Kammergericht  and 
threatened  an  execution  against  him.  Throughout  his  reign 
James  II  tried  to  influence  the  process  of  the  law  in  favour  of  the 
prince  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of 
Trier. 83  He  now  also  thought  of  redressing  the  injury  done  to  his 
dignity  by  the  Imperial  chancery.  As  late  as  on  27  January/ 
6  February  1688  he  instructed  Nicholas  earl  of  Carlingford  for 
a  mission  to  Vienna  in  order  to  offer  congratulations  upon  the 
coronation  of  archduke  Joseph  as  king  of  Hungary,  but  also  to 

79  His  letterbook,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11513,  p.  192  ff. ;  E.  Gosse,  Seventeenth 
Century  Studies,  1897,  p.  259  ff. 

80  Foreign  Entry  Books,  58,  429  ;  ef.  Klopp,  iii.  255  ff. 

81  His  recredentials  30  July/9  August  1687,  Foreign  Entry  Books,  59, 50 ;  Klopp,  iii. . 
273  ft.,  286  f.,  342,  347. 
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demand  in  the  most  emphatic  tone  the  title  of  Majesty  for  himself ; 
nothing  less  than  a  diplomatic  rupture  should  follow  a  refusal.84 
All  such  interests  and  considerations  were  swept  away  by  the 
unrelenting  march  of  affairs.  James  II  was  in  the  impossible 
position  of  any  government  which  has  its  support  outside  its  proper 
national  basis.  His  decision  in  favour  of  France  was  logical ;  but 
it  was  no  lasting  expedient.  Louis  XIV  had  his  own  interests  to 
serve.  At  the  moment  when  Louis  was  engaged  in  the  new  great 
war  his  unprotected  ally  was  overthrown  by  the  protestant  and 
anti-French  forces  he  had  provoked. 

This  account  of  the  main  features  of  England's  German  policy 
from  1660  to  1688  serves  to  supplement  the  picture  of  the  Eestoration 
government  worked  out  by  modern  research.  Personal  agencies, 
in  particular  those  of  Charles  and  James,  are  reduced  to  their 
proper  rank  as  minor  causes.  The  historical  necessity  of  England's 
position  becomes  visible,  making  it  the  only  really  neutral  power 
in  the  European  contest,  and  forcing  it  to  a  final  decision  at  the 
most  unfavourable  conjuncture.  But  behind  the  apparent  or 
actual  corruption  of  the  political  leaders  many  sound  instincts  and 
impulses  can  be  discerned,  though  they  were  paralysed  for  the 
time  by  misadventures  abroad  and  confusion  at  home. 

C.  Brinkmann. 

84  Foreign  Entry  Books,  59,  64  ff. 
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The  Antecedents  of  the  Corn  Law 
of  1815 

TPHE  'famous  victory'  of  1846,  when  the  corn  laws  were 
i  swept  away  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  is  well  known.  Not  so  their 
first  imposition  in  1815,  when  '  young  Mr.  Peel '  gave  his  vote  for 
them.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  coming  of  the  corn 
laws  was  due  to  the  apprehension  of  the  landed  classes  that  the  end 
of  the  war  was  in  sight,  and  that  with  peace  would  come  large 
importations  from  abroad  and  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  at  home ; 
that,  in  fact,  as  was  freely  said  at  the  time,  the  high  protective 
duty  on  grain  was  carried  by  a  combination  of  the  landed  interests 
against  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  somewhat  laborious 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  1813-1815,  and  of  the  debates 
in  parliament,  has  convinced  me  that  the  explanation  is  by  no 
means  so  simple. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  1812  was  the  year  of  Napoleon's 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  also  of  the  beginning  of  our 
unhappy  war  with  America.    In  the  early  part  of  1813  the  victorious 
Eussians,  in  alliance  with  Prussia,  were  sweeping  over  North  Germany. 
In  March,  Hamburg  was  freed  from  the  French  domination  and  the 
abolition  of  the  continental  system  was  formally  announced.     In 
April  however  Napoleon  was  ready  to  take  the  field  again  with 
200,000  men.     It  was  in  this  year  that  the  armaments  of  Great 
Britain  rose  to  their  maximum,  and  that  the  national  expenditure 
rose   to  its  highest  level,  about  two-thirds   of  it,  or  74,000,000Z., 
raised  by  taxation.     In  1810,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  for  the  year  was  106s.  2d.,  in  1811  it  was  94s.  6d.,  in  1812 
it  was   125s.  2d.,  and  till  August  1813  it  never  fell  below  116s. 
and  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  was  Is.  §\d.    The  existing  corn 
law  was  that  passed  in  1804 ;  and  it  is  well  to  recollect,  in  view  of 
future  developments,  that  the  change  then  made,  raising  the  regula- 
tive home  price  for  import  from  50s.  to  63s.,  was  carried  because  of 
the  panic  of  the  agriculturists  over  the  unparalleled  fall  in  the  price 
of  wheat  from  155s.  in  1801  to  49s.  6d.  in  1804.     The  '  high '  duty 
of  24s.  3d.  was  payable  on  imports  so  long  as  the  home  price  was 
under  63s.,  falling  to  2s.  6d.  between  63s.  and  65s.,  and  to  6d. 
at  and  above  66s.     As  regards  exportation,  a  bounty  of  5s.  per 
quarter  was  given  when  the  home  price  was  at  or  under  48s.,  and 
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export  was  prohibited  when  at  or  above  54s.  As  the  home  price 
was  always  much  above  these  figures,  the  import  duty  was  entirely 
inoperative  and  corn  came  in  free,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no 
export  wras  possible. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  select  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  appointed  to  '  enquire  into  the  corn  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom,'  issued  its  report  on  11  May  1813.  The 
genesis  of  this  committee  has  long  been  forgotten,  and,  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  even  in  contemporary  history,  it  deserves  examina- 
tion, for,  indeed,  the  subsequent  course  of  the  movement  is  almost 
unintelligible  without  knowing  its  origin.  In  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  there  is  no  record  of  its  appointment,  or  of  any  debate  in 
which  it  might  have  originated.  In  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
commons ]  however  we  find  that  on  22  March  1813  a  select  committee 
was  proposed  *  to  enquire  into  the  corn  trade  of  Ireland,'  and  that  an 
amendment  was  carried  substituting  the  words  '  United  Kingdom  ' 
for  the  word  '  Ireland.'  Twenty- seven  members  were  appointed 
on  that  date,  and  six  names  were  added  subsequently.  Among  these, 
in  addition  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  the  chairman,  the  best  known 
names  are  Castlereagh,  Vansittart  (chancellor  of  the  exchequer), 
Peel,  then  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Grattan,  Canning,  Western, 
Baring,  and  Huskisson  —most  of  the  others  have  not  attained  the 
immortality  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  In  the  first 
debate  of  the  year,  Lord  Archibald  Douglas  spoke  of  the  committee 
as  '  composed  of  a  description  of  persons  who,  from  their  ordinary 
pursuits  and  habits,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject.' 2  What  one  might  infer  from 
all  this  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Parnell  in  the  opening  debate 
of  the  following  year  : 

When  the  committee  was  first  appointed,  its  only  object  was  to  examine  the 
corn  laws  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  it  was  afterwards  suddenly  proposed  to 
extend  its  investigations  to  the  corn  laws  of  this  country,  those  members 
who  were  added  to  it  were  perhaps  selected  without  due  consideration.3 

Evidently  the  committee  was  planned  in  the  interests  of  Ireland,, 
but  the  particular  object  aimed  at  is  still  obscure.  An  indication 
however  seems  given  in  the  debates  of  1814  over  the  exportation 
resolution.  Parnell  then  alluded  to  the  Irish  merchants,  who,  if 
the  liberty  were  granted  them,  would  open  markets  for  the  produce 
of  Ireland  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  were  most  anxious 
to  embark  in  a  trade  from  which  they  had  long  been  debarred — 
a  privation  from  which  they  had  lost  considerably : 

Last  autumn  [he  said]  orders  could  have  been  taken  to  any  amount 
from  the  Brazils,  but  the  existing  system  prevented  it.     Corn  was  a  mere 

1  Vol.  68.  2  Hansard,  xxvi.  662.  3  Ibid,  xxvii.  708. 
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drug  in  Ireland,  while  in  Jamaica  they  were  so  much  in  want  of  it  that 
the  inhabitants  had  petitioned  the  prince  regent  on  the  subject.4 

From  this,  perhaps,  one  might  not  be  very  far  out  in  suspecting 
that  the  prohibition  of  export  was  a  grievance  to  which  the  Irish 
members — and  Parnell  himself  was  an  Irish  landlord — wanted 
to  draw  attention.  If  so,  the  issue  was  quite  successful.  But 
meantime  the  attention  of  the  house  was  drawn  to  quite  another 
matter.  On  20  July  of  the  previous  year  a  motion  had  been  made 
for  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  grain  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Great  Britain  from  1792  till  1811  inclusive,  distinguishing 
each  species,  the  price  of  the  quarter  &c,  and  this  return  (printed 
afterwards  as  an  appendix  to  the  report)  was  presented  on 
17  March — that  is,  five  days  before  the  committee  to  examine  the 
corn  trade  of  Ireland  was  moved.  The  striking  things  in  this 
return  were  the  large  total  of  the  foreign  imports  in  the  twenty- 
one  years,  particularly  the  large  imports  of  1810  (over  7,000,000L, 
including  more  than  1,250,000  quarters  of  wheat),  and  the  pro- 
gressive rise  up  to  famine  price  ;  and  it  may  well  be  the  case  that 
members  generally  thought  that  the  examination  of  this  might  be 
tacked  on  to  the  purely  Irish  question. 

What  'first   attracted  the  attention  of  your  committee,'  the 
report  began,5 

was  that  the  value  of  foreign  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  that 
period  amounted  to  58,634,135Z.  ;  that  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  for  the  same  period  has  been  77s.  3d.  and  that  the  average  price  of 
it  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  105s.  5d.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  so  great  a  degree  of  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  a  sufficient 
.supply  of  food,  and  so  great  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  as  is  hereby 
proved,  require  the  interposition  of  parliament  without  further  delay. 
Under  this  impression,  and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  measures  it 
would  become  your  committee  to  propose,  as  best  calculated  to  induce  our 
own  people  to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  themselves  from  their  own  soil, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  price  of  corn,  they  have  examined  into 
the  means  which  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  of  growing  more  corn,  and 
into  those  laws  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  for  regulating 
the  corn. trade. 

In  Great  Britain,  they  found,  a  great  increase  of  tillage  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  the  land  under  tillage  was 
•capable  of  being  made  much  more  productive,  and  much  land  still 
in  grass  was  fit  to  be  converted  into  tillage.  The  same  was  true  of 
Ireland  ;  so  much  so  that  from  that  country  alone  much  more 
than  the  average  deficiency  (calculated  on  the  import  of  the  last 
ten  years)  might  be  supplied.     The  increase  of  corn  growing  in 

4  Hansard,  xxvii.  716. 

5  Eeport  from  the  select  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  corn  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  ordered  to  be  printed  11  May  1813,  p.  184. 
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Ireland,  indeed,  was  astonishing ;  in  the  last  five  years  it  had  sent 
into  Great  Britain  6,500,000£.  worth — more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  importation — as  compared  with  about  one-seventh  for  the 
preceding  sixteen  years.  The  committee  thus  considered  it  a  '  fair 
practical  inference '  that  the  United  Kingdom  was 

able  to  produce  as  much  more  corn,  in  addition  to  that  already  grown,  as 
would  relieve  it  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  any  degree  dependent 
for  a  supply  on  foreign  countries.  Moreover  [they  said]  the  great  supply 
of  Irish  corn  will  not  only  lower  its  price,  but  contribute  to  the  conversion 
of  much  land  in  England  now  under  corn  into  cultivation  for  food,  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  thus  allow  of  milk  and  butchers'  meat  being  sold  at 
much  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  sold  for,  while  the  quantity  of  land 
applicable  to  this  sort  of  produce  is  limited,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  scanty 
supply,  and  consequently  high  price,  of  corn. 

Turning  to  the  laws  regulating  the  corn  trade,  they  showed  that 
from  1670  to  1765  '  the  several  laws  together  formed  a  system 
for  regulating  the  corn  trade  upon  the  principles  of  restraining 
importation  and  encouraging  exportation.'  Since  1765  the  system 
had  been  on  the  opposite  principle  of  encouraging  importation, 
and  discouraging  exportation  by  prohibition  or  limitation  of  the 
bounties.  Under  the  former  system,  from  1701  to  1764  'the 
prices  were  steady  and  moderate,'  the  average  price  being  33s.  3d.; 
under  the  latter,  from  1769  to  1794,  the  price  was  44s.  Id. ;  and, 
in  the  nine  years  from  1804  to  1812  both  inclusive,  88s.  lid. 
Under  the  former,  Great  Britain  not  only  supplied  herself,  but 
exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn ;  under  the  latter,  she  not 
only  had  not  supplied  herself,  but  had  imported  vast  quantities 
from  foreign  countries : 

The  various  evils  which  belong  to  so  great  an  importation  from  foreign 
countries,  to  so  great  an  expenditure  of  our  money,  in  promoting  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  those  countries  at  the  loss  of  a  similar 
extent  of  improvement  and  cultivation  of  our  own,  and  to  the  established 
high  prices  of  corn,  are  so  numerous  and  so  mischievous,  that  everyone 
will  readily  allow  they  are  deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of  parlia- 
ment. 

They  pointed  to  the  '  strong  coincidence  of  plenty  and  low  prices 
with  a  system  of  restricted  importation,  and  of  scanty  supply  and 
high  prices  with  the  contrary  system,'  and  said  that  this  forcibly 
pointed  to  the  expediency  of  recurring  to  the  principles  abandoned 
in  1765.  This  view  was  further  borne  out  by  the  consideration 
that  for  many  years  previous  to  the  continental  system  the  trade 
in  grain  with  the  continent  was  virtually  a  free  trade,  the  laws  for 
regulating  and  restricting  it  being  wholly  inoperative  on  account  of 
the  high  prices.  Yet  the  imports  of  grain,  as  well  as  the  prices  of 
it,  went  on  gradually  increasing  contrary  to  the  result  which  those 
1  who  advocate  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  assume  to  belong  to  it.' 
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When,  again,  the  continental  system  stopped  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  corn  producing  countries  except  by  means 
of  licences, 

though  the  prices  continued  to  advance,  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in 
consequence  of  this  advance  in  price,  and  of  the  steadiness  of  the  price, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  had  been  so  much  greater  than  it  was  before,  for 
many  years,  that  the  supply  in  the  last  year  was  equal  to  the  consumption 
for  the  first  time  since  1764, 

the  value  of  the  corn  exported  in  1812  being  1,498,229/.,  and  of 
the  corn  imported,  1,213,830Z, 

This  circumstance,  which  can  only  be  fairly  traced  to  the  restricted 
importation,  seems  to  your  committee  to  place  the  question  beyond  all 
doubt  of  which  of  the  two  systems,  a  free  or  restricted  trade,  is  the  best. 

Conceiving,  then,  that  if  the  regulating  price  for  allowing  im- 
portation were  made  a  very  high  one,  it  would  be  the  ■  best 
possible  protection  the  grower  could  have,'  and  that  the  continuation 
of  bounties  would  not  be  expedient,  they  recommended  the  free 
exportation  of  wheat  till  it  rose  to  90s.  2d.  As  regards  importation, 
the  nominal  duty  of  6d.  should  be  charged  only  when  the  home 
price  had  risen  to  135s.  2d. ;  between  105s.  2d.  and  135s.  2d.  the 
duty  should  be  2s.  6d. ;  and  below  105s.  2d.,  the  '  high  duty '  of 
24s.  3tf.     And,  in  the  interests  of  the  millers, 

who  are  deserving  of  every  protection,  as  being  that  class  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  corn  trade  whose  capital  and  intelligence  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  all  scarce  years  in  so  regulating  the  consumption  that  it  shall 
approach  to  the  true  proportion  to  the  supply, 

no  foreign  flour  or  meal  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain. 

One's  astonishment  at  this  report  and  its  singular  arguments 
is  not  lessened  on  analysing  the  evidence  on  which  it  was,  pre- 
sumably, based.  The  committee  sent  a  set  of  five  questions  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland ; 
printed  the  petitions  from  the  Millers  and  Corn  Mill  Proprietors 
in  Liverpool  (in  1807)  and  Lancaster  ;  and,  besides,  took  evidence, 
at  four  short  sittings,  from  five  witnesses.  Of  these  witnesses — 
who  were  very  perfunctorily  and  uncritically  examined — Edward 
Wakefield  was  the  only  person  of  any  importance ;  of  the  rest, 
one  was  an  Irish  civil  engineer  and  corn  miller,  one  an  Irish 
corn  merchant  and  distiller,  one  an  Irish  farmer,  and  the  fourth 
was  examined  solely  on  the  rates  of  freight  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain.  What  is  more,  the  evidence— which  covers  only 
fourteen  pages — relates  entirely  to  Ireland,  and  consists  mainly 
of  speculative  opinions  as  to  how  much  Ireland  could  grow  if  she 
got  sufficient  encouragement. 
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The  report  was  presented  on  15  June  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.6  He  began  by  stating  that  the 
intention  of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  corn  laws  was  to  secure 
*  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  of  our  growth  at  steady  and  moderate 
prices.'  It  was  not  its  object  to  increase  the  profits  of  farmers 
or  landlords — their  situation  required  no  such  aid  ;  their  affairs 
had  long  been  and  still  were  in  a  very  prosperous  condition ;  they 
were  no  parties  to  this  proceeding ;  no  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  house  by  them  ;  they  had  made  no  complaint  of  the 
existing  regulations.  Indeed,  so  far  from  wishing  high  prices  for 
agricultural  produce,  the  committee  had  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  bounties  on  exportation  which  *  had  at  all  times  been  con- 
sidered (by  the  landed  interest)  of  essential  importance  to  farming 
profits.'     The  committee  had  been  influenced  by 

no  other  motive  than  that  of  a  strong  sense  of  the  danger  of  continuing 
to  depend  upon  our  enemies  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  of  the 
impolicy  of  sending  our  money  to  improve  other  countries  while  we 
had  so  much  of  our  own  lands  that  stood  in  need  of  the  same  kind  of 
improvement. 

The  end  aimed  at,  in  short,  was  to  grow  more  corn  by  increasing 
the  capital  now  vested  in  agriculture. 

For,  if  the  agricultural  capital  is  considerably  increased,  its  effects  on  the 
quantity  produced,  and  the  expense  of  production,  and  also  in  lowering 
prices,  will  be  just  the  same  as  when  employed  in  manufactures 

where  the  reduction  of  cost  and  price  consequent  on  large  pro- 
duction is  notorious. 

That  high  price  was  a  great  evil  was  undeniable,  and  the 
average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  105s.,  and 
for  the  last  year  125s.  But  there  could  be  no  greater  error  than 
that  of  supposing  that  the  prices  of  corn  were  kept  down  by  foreign 
importation.  This  might  be  the  immediate  effect,  and  for  a  short 
time  no  doubt.  But  in  the  long  run  '  the  effect  of  it  was  to 
diminish  the  profit  of  the  British  farmer,'  diminish  his  capital, 
and  make  him  apprehensive  of  keeping  the  whole  of  his  capital 
invested  in  land.  But,  it  might  be  said,  this  diminution  in  home 
grown  corn  would  be  made  up  by  an  increased  supply  of  foreign 
corn.  So  it  might,  but  how  did  this  operate  on  prices  ?  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  importing  merchant  to  have  as  high  a  price  as 
possible,  and  to  secure  this  he  allowed  the  home  deficiency  to  run 
up  the  price  exceedingly  high  before  he  came  forward  to  provide 
for  it,  and  price  was  not  lowered  till  the  established  merchants 
became  apprehensive  of  new  competition.  So  '  they  feed  the 
market  by  little  and  little,'  so  as  not  to  lower  the  price,  and  this 

6  Hansard,  xxvi.  644. 
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*  rendered  the  deficiency  of  our  home  supply  a  perpetual  source 
of  great  profit  to  themselves  and  of  high  prices  to  the  consumer.' 
The  immense  fortunes  made  of  late  years  by  the  importers  were 
notorious,  and  so  long  as  we  were  'in  any  degree  deficient  in 
supplying  ourselves  with  corn  of  our  own  growth,  there  must  be 
a  degree  of  advanced  price  of  corn  which  would  otherwise  never 
exist.'  But  the  *  great  practical  evil '  was  dependence  on  our 
enemies.  Had  not  Napoleon,  in  1810,  quelled  a  serious  insurrection 
in  consequence  of  a  very  low  price  of  corn  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  collected  a  very  large  revenue  by  allowing  the  export  at  a 
very  high  duty  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  what  extreme 
misery  must  have  been  the  consequence  to  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community  ?  And  to  such  dangers  we  would  always  be  exposed 
if  we  did  not  secure  a  sufficiency  of  corn  of  our  own  growth  for 
our  consumption.  Had  there  ever  been  an  instance  in  history 
of  '  a  large  nation  continuing  with  undiminished  vigour  to  support 
four  or  five  millions  of  its  people  on  imported  corn  ?  '  More  than 
that, 

it  should  be  observed  that  the  system  of  importing  foreign  corn  goes 
directly  to  increase  the  naval  strength  of  our  enemies,  as  the  trade  is 
entirely  carried  on  in  foreign  ships. 

Reference,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  said,  had  been  made  to  Adam 
Smith  as  supporting  the  opposite  view.  But  his  recommendations 
of  a  free  trade  were  conditional — founded  on  '  the  supposition  that 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  should  adopt  the  same  common  policy.' 
Besides,  his  general  principles  and  the  reason  of  his  objection  to 
protective  duties  were  that  government  interference  was  bad 
because  it  diverted  capital  from  its  natural  into  less  productive 
channels.  This  certainly  could  not  be  said  of  laws  which  vested 
more  capital  in  agriculture,  for,  on  his  own  showing,  capital  could 
not  be  employed  in  a  way  more  beneficial  to  the  community  than 
in  agriculture.  '  If  every  kind  of  trade  were  perfectly  free,  agri- 
culture would  not  require  any  protection.'     But 

the  whole  commercial  system  of  this  country — the  Navigation  Act — the 
Colonial  Monopolies — every  bounty  and  protecting  and  prohibitory  duty, 
each  and  all  of  them  operate  as  a  constant  encouragement  to  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  trade  and  manufactures  in  preference  to  agriculture. 
It  is  in  order  to  counteract  the  perpetual  operation  of  the  system  of 
bounties,  monopolies,  and  protecting  duties  in  taking  capital  from  agri- 
culture that  any  law  in  favour  of  the  corn  trade  becomes  desirable.  If  all 
those  who  are  concerned  in  manufactures  and  commerce  will  consent  to 
adopt  the  system  of  a  perfect  free  trade,  those  who  are  now  advocates 
for  restraints  on  the  importation  of  corn  will  willingly  abandon  on  their 
part  all  claim  to  any  such  protection  .  .  .  but,  as  every  kind  of  trade 
is  supported  by  some  sort  of  legislative  aid,  it  is  folly  to  refuse  it  to  that 
trade  which  is  the  main  support  of  all  others. 
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In  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  continental  system,  the 
quantity  imported  had  been  much  diminished,  and  the  home 
growth  increased. 

To  these  restraints  are  to  be  attributed  the  high  and  steady  prices  which 
corn  has  brought  during  the  last  four  years ;  the  consequent  increased 
production  of  it  at  home  ;  and  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  having 
exported  more  than  we  imported  in  each  of  the  last  two  years.  But  if 
peace  returned,  these  restraints  would  be  removed,  the  existing  law 
would  afford  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  importation  ;  and  so  much  corn 
would  come  in  as  would  deprive  the  growers  of  a  fair  return  for  the 
labour  and  capital  they  had  applied  in  extending  tillage, 

and  further  progress  on  the  way  to  complete  independence  would 
be  totally  stopped.  The  people  of  Ireland  in  particular,  where  the 
advance  in  the  last  four  years  had  been  remarkable  and  '  wholly 
new,'  would  suffer,  and  one  of  the  best  results — '  the  attaching  of 
them  to  the  English  connexion  ' — would  be  lost. 

The  committee  therefore  recommended  to  the  house  to  return  to 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  1670.     At  that  date  the  average  price 
of  wheat  for  the  twenty  years  previous  had  been  42s.  M. ;  one  third 
added  to  this  made  56s.,  '  a  little  more  than  the  price  (53s.)  fixed 
in  that  year  for  regulating  importation.'     '  This  regulation  was  in 
fact  a  prohibition  of  importation,  for  the  price  of  53s.  in  these  days 
was  a  famine  price.'     Taking  the  average  price  now  for  the  past 
twenty  years  as  78s.  lid.,  a  third  added  would  make  105s.  2d.,  the 
regulating  price  recommended  by  the  committee.     This  was  a  much 
more  moderate  measure  than  the  law  of  1670,  for  no  one  could  say 
that  105s.  2d.  was  a  scarcity  price  now,  whereas  53s.  was  a  famino 
price  in  the  circumstances  of  1670.     But,  as  it  appeared  to  many 
persons  that  105s.  was  too  high  a  price,  the  committee  had  revised 
their  recommendation,  and  would  propose  the  addition  of  a  fifth  to 
the  average  price  instead  of  a  third,  which  would  make  the  regu- 
lating price  95s.      With  this  they  would  propose  to  introduce  a 
sliding  scale.    At  95s.  the  duty  would  be  Is.,  increasing  by  a  shilling 
per  quarter  for  every  shilling  of  fall  below  95s.,  so  that  '  85s.  would 
in  point  of  fact  be  about  the  protecting  price,  when  the  duty  per 
quarter  would  be  lis.'     The  regulations  would  be  applied  to  each 
sort  of  grain  on  similar  calculations.     The  present  price  of  corn 
rendered  the  time  peculiarly  fit  for  making  the  alteration,  because 
as  '  no  interruption  would  be  given  to  the  existing  course  of  trade* 
there   would   be   no  just  ground  for  popular  alarm  and  popular 
clamour.'     It  was  further  proposed  that  in  each  successive  year 
the  price  at  which  the  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter  and  upwards  was 
paid  should  consist  of  the  average  price  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
with  one  fifth  added  to  it ;  this  would  provide  against  future  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  money.     *  The  probable  operation  of  these 
regulations  might  be  known  by  reference  to  a  table  prepared  on. 
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the  supposition  that  the  principle  of  them  had  been  adopted  in 
1791,'  which  showed  that 

the  importation  of  corn  would  have  been  free  in  all  those  years  in  which 
the  harvests  were  bad,  and  where  a  supply  of  foreign  corn  was  really 
necessary.  These  regulations  could  not  justify  any  apprehension  of 
their  being  productive  of  any  advance  in  the  present  price  of  corn,  as  the 
present  price  was  115s.  and  must  therefore  fall  30s.,  that  is  to  85s.,  before 
they  could  produce  any  efficient  interruption  to  the  importation  of  corn. 

With  respect  to  the  exportation  of  corn,  it  was  proposed  to 
make  it  free  at  all  times,  and  the  policy  of  this  was  justified  by  a 
simple  quotation  from  Adam  Smith  : 

If  steadiness  of  price  shall  be  alone  the  result  [he  concluded]  a 
most  valuable  object  will  be  acquired,  because  it  is  not  a  high  price 
which  injures  the  poor  man,  but  a  price  that  fluctuates,  for,  as  the  wages 
of  labour  are  regulated  by  the  general  average  price  of  corn,  in  those  years 
in  which  it  is  very  high  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  rise  proportionally  to 
the  price,  and  the  pressure  of  the  advance  in  price  falls  entirely  on 
the  poor.  But  the  most  substantial  benefit  which  the  public  will  derive 
from  a  wise  revision  of  the  corn  laws  will  be  its  independence  of  foreign 
countries  ;  for,  if  we  can  once  establish  an  average  production  of  corn 
sufficient  for  the  average  consumption  of  the  people,  whenever  a  harvest 
may  fall  short  the  deficiency  can  never  be  so  great  but  that  we  shall  be 
able  in  all  probability  to  obviate  the  distress  of  scarcity  by  a  suitable 
economy  ;  and,  even  if  this  resource  were  to  fail,  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  might  be  necessary  to  be  imported  would  be  so  small  as  to  be 
obtained  with  a  certainty  from  some  part  of  Europe  or  America. 

Parnell  then  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider 
the  report. 

From  his  speech  it  is  clear  that  many  interests  were  appealed 
to.  The  landowners  were  promised  a  monopoly  and  high  prices, 
and  though  the  price  would  ultimately  come  down,  there  would  be 
no  reduction  of  rents,  for  there  would  be  diminished  expense  of 
raising  corn.  The  farmers  were  assured  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  so  long  as  the  landlords  were  prosperous,  while,  if  things  were 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  were,  the  ruin  of  the  landlords  was  not 
far  off.  Those  who  dreaded  dependence  on  other  countries  were 
shown  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  secure  independence.  The 
manufacturing  classes,  who  thought  high  price  of  food  the  greatest 
of  evils,  were  told  that  this  was  the  true  way  to  bring  down  prices 
without  injuring  the  prosperity  of  their  best  customers,  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  High  prices,  in  fact,  were  dangled  before  one  class 
and  low  prices  before  another ;  the  coming  disorganisation  was  to 
be  averted;  fluctuations  of  price  were  to  cease;  and  all  at  the  ex- 
pense only  of  the  natural  enemy.  So  it  is  that,  in  the  debates 
which  followed,  as  single  aspects  of  the  proposals  were  dwelt  on  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  the  most  contradictory  arguments  were  used ; 
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strong  passions  were  roused  ;  and  the  country  was  completely 
befogged. 

Meanwhile  it  was  clear  that  the  proposals  would  meet  with 
strenuous  opposition.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  said  that  he  would 
prefer  partial  dependence  with  low  prices  to  absolute  independence 
and  bread  at  a  high  price ;  that  every  person  conversant  with  the 
subject  would  oppose  free  exportation  till  prices  were  very  high  ; 
that  the  proposed  changes  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
high  prices  permanent,  and  would  not  benefit  the  agricultural 
interest,  as  the  farmer's  rent  would  be  raised  at  the  expiry  of  his 
lease.7  Western,  the  typical  champion  of  the  landed  classes,  said 
that  at  the  oresent  very  high  price  of  corn  many  thousands  could 
hardly  purchase  bread  at  all ;  by  way  of  consolation  the  house 
was  asked  to  tell  them  that  they  could  never  hope  to  have  bread 
cheaper.8  When  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  urged  that  the 
measure  would  ensure  a  greater  steadiness  of  prices,  and  that  people 
had  for  several  years  been  suffering  under  a  certain  feverish 
apprehension  of  a  scarcity  which  was  almost  as  great  a  punishment 
as  the  highest  prices  could  possibly  be,  Mr.  Horner  (the  chairman  of 
the  late  Bullion  Committee,  and  known  as  '  the  economist ')  replied 
that  he  was  astonished  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should 
lend  his  authority  to  such  a  project.  We  had  actually  free  trade  ; 
tillage  had  never  increased  so  much,  and  prices  had  never  been  so 
regular.  Ad  to  the  alleged  dependence  on  the  foreigner,  the  late 
imports  showed  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  enemy, 
whenever  this  country  was  in  want  of  foreign  grain  it  could  get  it. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  free  exportation  of  grain  was  merely 
thrown  out  by  way  of  conciliation,  and  that  the  main  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  prevent  importation  except  when  prices  rose  to  the 
enormous  figures  stated  in  the  report.9 

The  committee  was  formed  on  June  21,  but  later  in  the  month 
Parnell  announced  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  bill  through 
during  the  session,  and  consideration  was  postponed.  When  the 
debates  were  resumed  in  May  1814,  the  whole  circumstances 
of  Europe  were  changed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  three 
armies  of  the  allies  had  closed  in  on  France,  and  on  31  March 
the  allied  sovereigns  entered  Paris  with  much  ceremonial  and  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  fickle  crowd.  On  April  6  Napoleon  abdi- 
cated, and  on  the  20th  he  left  Fontainebleau  for  Elba.  The  end  of 
the  great  struggle  had  come,  though  the  American  war  still  dragged 
on.  The  internal  situation  was  no  less  changed.  Scarcely  had 
parliament  risen  in  the  previous  year,  when  the  harvest  prospects 
began  to  tell  on  price,  and  by  December,  thanks  to  an  '  unusually 
and  universally  productive  harvest,'  wheat  went  down  to  73s.  6d., 

7  Hansard,  xxvi.  6G1.  s  Ibid.  p.  C67.  9  Ibid.  p.  668. 
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and  the  loaf  to  Hid.  The  war  restraints  had  lapsed,  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  increase  in  importation,  and  it  must  have 
become  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  bounty  of  God  was  likely  to 
do  more  harm  to  the  landed  classes  than  foreign  corn  could  do. 

To  the  impartial  observer  it  must  have  appeared  impossible 
to  revive  the  proposals  of  the  last  year.  During  the  continuance 
of  a  war,  when  people  had  long  known  nothing  else  than  high 
prices,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  persuade  an  unwilling 
country  to  put  up  with  such  prices  for  some  time  longer,  if  the 
public  benefit  was  to  be  great  and  an  ultimate  fall  assured. 
It  was  a  very  different  thing  to  persuade  men  rejoicing  in 
the  peace  and  low  prices  to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
and  in  the  event  of  coming  average  harvests,  to  go  back  to  the  dear 
loaf  from  which  they  had  just  escaped.  Why  suffer  more  hardship 
to  secure  just  the  same  low  prices  as  were  offered  ?  Whose  interest 
was  it  ?  And  just  as  Parnell  saw  that  the  undivided  support  of  the 
landed  classes  could  now  be  counted  on,  so  he  must  have  seen  that 
he  would  have  to  face  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
argument  of  '  independence  of  the  foreigner,'  too,  seemed  to  lose 
its  force  when  three  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  our  close 
allies,  and  the  fourth  had,  with  some  appearance  of  relief,  got  rid 
of  the  chief  troubler  of  the  peace,  and  a  new  king,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  our  hospitality,  had  taken  his  place. 

Parnell  however  did  not  flinch,  and  it  is  some  proof  that  he 
believed  in  his  main  argument,  that  the  country  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  supply.  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  think 
of  holding  by  the  select  committee's  recommendation  of  105s.  2d., 
but  he  adhered  to  the  principle  of  protecting  the  home  grower.  In 
bringing  forward  a  set  of  resolutions  '  essentially  different  from 
those  proposed  in  the  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  price  of  grain,' 1()  he  '  stood  forward, 
boldly  and  fearlessly,  to  defend  the  report '  of  the  select  committee,11 
But  it  was  now  its  '  principle  '  he  defended.  The  committee,  he 
said,  had  merely  said  that,  if  the  house  considered  it  right  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1670,  which  had  operated  beneficially 
for  the  public,  the  same  calculation  as  fixed  the  regulating  price  of 
that  time  at  53s.  4d.,  would  fix  it  at  105s.  2d.  now  ;  but  '  no  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  intended  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  matter.' 
For  himself,  all  he  wanted  was  a  '  reasonable  price  ' — '  one  that 
would  secure  to  the  consumer  an  efficient  supply  of  grain,  and  afford 
such  a  proper  remuneration  to  the  grower  as  would  prevent  him 
from  sustaining  injury.'     He  was  willing  to  name  84s., 

and,  if  that  was  still  found  too  high,  he  was  ready  to  concur  in  whatever 
the  house  might  consider  proper.     As  he  had  always  avowed  himself  the 

10  Hansard,  xxvii.  524.  »«  Ibid.  p.  707. 
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friend  to  a  free  trade,  he  now  wished  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him,  by  placing  certain  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  corn,  to  deviate 
from  that  principle.  If  the  corn  and  commodities  of  this  country  were 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  should  then  think  it  un- 
necessary to  introduce  an  artificial  system.  But  the  price  of  corn  in 
England  had  risen  higher  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  of  late  years  of  our  communication  with 
the  continent,  and  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  advocates  of  a  free  importation  of  corn  rested  their  argu- 
ments on  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith.  *  But  if  that  learned  man 
could  now  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  extremely 
different  from  that  to  be  found  in  his  works.'  He  had  said  that 
corn,  being  a  very  bulky  article  as  compared  with  manufactures,, 
had  a  natural  protection,  as  it  was  not  likely  to  be  imported  in  such 
quantities  as  to  operate  prejudicially  to  our  growers.  But  corn 
could  now  be  brought  from  Poland  and  other  countries  so  cheaply 
that,  notwithstanding  the  freight,  it  could  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate 
in  our  market  than  that  produced  by  the  English  farmer.  In 
Adam  Smith's  time,  besides,  the  proportion  of  foreign  corn  imported 
was  only  one  five  hundred  and  seventy  first  part  of  the  whole 
consumption :  now  it  was  a  twenty-fifth.  *  Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,'  again,  was  a  good  rule  for  nations  as  for  individuals. 

If  you  buy  an  article  from  a  foreign  country  which  can  be  made  and 
brought  from  that  country  cheaper  than  you  can  afford  to  make  it 
[says  Adam  Smith],  you  will  apply  your  capital  to  greater  advantage  if 
you  employ  it  on  some  object  of  industry  which  you  can  make  cheaper 
than  foreign  countries  than  if  you  entered  into  competition  with  them 
where  they  have  great  natural  advantages  over  you. 

The  reason  and  the  defence  of  buying  cheaper,  then,  was  that 
this  most  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But,  in  regard 
to  corn,  would  free  importation  really  do  this  in  the  present 
circumstances,  when  prices  had  been  raised  much  beyond  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  restricted  intercourse  ? 
Obviously, 

the  immediate  effect  must  be  a  still  greater  fall  of  price,  a  most  injurious  ex- 
tent of  loss  to  all  our  farmers,  a  great  diminution  in  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural industry,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  our  general  wealth. 
True,  this  might  be  compensated  so  far  by  the  advance  in  manufactures. 
But  was  it  wise  or  politic  to  obtain  a  great  increase  of  manufacturing 
wealth  by  an  equal  diminution  of  that  depending  on  agriculture  ?  Would 
any  sound  policy  justify  the  general  derangement  of  all  that  vast  stock  of 
labour,  skill,  and  capital  which  is  vested  in  agriculture  for  the  uncertain 
result  of  adding,  in  some  measure,  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country  ? 

Adam  Smith,  again,  had  made  three  exceptions  to  his  general 
rule :  (1)  when  a  commodity  of  our  growth  was  essential  to  our 
vol.  xxiv. — no.  xcv.  1 1 
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security  as  a  state — illustrated  by  his  praise  of  the  Navigation  Act; 
(2)  when  an  article  of  domestic  produce  had  been  made  subject  to 
internal  taxation — in  such  a  case  it  was  fitting,  he  said,  to  impose 
an  import  duty  equal  in  amount  to  our  own  tax;    (3)   when  a 
particular  trade  had  been  for  some  time  protected  by  restraints  on 
importation — in  such  a  case  it  would  be  very  unjust  and  exceedingly 
ruinous  suddenly  to  return  to  a  free  trade.     Surely,  by  all  these 
canons,  the  restraint  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  impose  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  was  in  every  respect  perfectly  justifiable. 
That  such  a  measure  would  increase  the  price,  Parnell  denied  ; 
it  would  decrease  it.     But,  even  if  it  did,  it  need  not  increase  the 
cost  of  production  of  manufactures ;  he  had  '  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rate  of  wages  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of  corn,  but  with 
the  demand  for  labour  and   the  number  of  persons  who  offered 
themselves.     When  the  price  of  corn  was  low,  wages  were  frequently 
high,  and  vice  versa.'     It  was  urged,  he  said  finally,  that  '  we  ought 
to  import  a  great  deal  of  corn  to  enable  us  to  export  large  quantities 
of  manufactures';  but  the  house  ought  to  consider  what  goods  were 
•exported  to  the  Poles  and  other  foreigners,  and  what  were  consumed 
in  Ireland. 

So  far  as  Ireland  had  supplied  this  country  with  corn,  she  took  manu- 
factures in  return,  but  this  could  not  be  said  of  foreign  states.  Surely  it 
was  not  asking  too  much  of  this  country  to  purchase  corn  from  Ireland  in 
preference  to  Poland. 

The  speech,  it  will  be  seen,  was  remarkably  clever.  The 
resolution  approving  of  the  free  exportation  of  grain  at  any  price, 
without  bounty,  was  carried  without  much  opposition.  As  regards 
importation,  in  conformity  with  Parnell's  avowed  principle  of 
fixing  the  regulating  price  at  a  figure  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  existing  price  of  grain  or  bread,  the  ministry  proposed 
84s.  as  the  limit  of  the  high  duty. 

Huskisson  moved  an  amendment  in  a  speech  which  was  nearly 
as  plausible  as  Parnell's.12  His  two  objects,  he  said,  were  indepen- 
dence of  the  foreigner  and  steady  prices.  Fluctuation  of  price 
was  as  great  an  evil  as  high  prices,  for  the  agricultural  labourer — 
the  largest  class — was  nearer  the  subsistence  level  than  any  other, 
and  his  wages  could  not  rise  with  fluctuating  prices ;  hence  the 
increase  of  poor  rates.  If  his  proposal  did  raise  the  price  to  a 
.trifling  extent,  he  would  prove  that  it  was  under  the  average  of  the 
past  fluctuating  prices.  As  regards  the  importations  of  foreign 
grain,  60,000,000^.  had  been  sent  abroad.  True;  an  equal  amount 
of  manufactures  had  been  exported,  but  would  the  60,000,000Z.  not 
have  been  better  spent  in  improvements  in  agriculture,  when  the 
agriculturists  would  have  given  the  manufacturers  the  same  extent 

12  Hansard,  xxvii.  722. 
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of  market  as  fchey  got  abroad— the  3,000,000Z.  imported  from  Ireland 
demonstrating  the  same  thing.  As  it  was,  thanks  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  war,  the  country  was  now  very  nearly  independent.  But 
what  was  to  happen  if  imports  came  in  and  prices  went  down  ? 
Already  the  low  price  was  forcing  the  farmer  to  dismiss  his 
labourers,  as  he  was  not  capable  of  continuing  his  improvements — 
a  double  evil,  for  the  poor  rates  increased  and  the  poor  rate  charges 
told  more  heavily  on  the  farmer.  Personally  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
propositions  before  the  house,  but  he  thought  they  proceeded  rathei 
too  much  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  monopoly  of  the  English 
market  to  the  English  corn  grower.  His  amendment,  then,  was 
to  retain  the  present  price  of  63s.  as  the  limit  of  the  high  duty, 
but,  above  that,  to  introduce  a  sliding  scale,  instead  of  throwing  the 
ports  open ;  reducing  the  duty  above  63s.  by  one  shilling  for  every 
rise  of  a  shilling  in  the  price  of  wheat  till,  at  86s.  and  above,  the 
duty  would  be  only  a  shilling.  As  regards  the  colonies,  he  would 
propose  more  favourable  terms  for  them  than  under  Parnell's 
proposal,  namely,  half  the  duty  on  foreign  corn.  Parnell  accepted 
this  amendment  '  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,' 13  and  Canning  con- 
sented to  the  graduated  scale  as  the  least  objectionable  measure,  as 
doing  least;  for  he  had  *  considerable  doubts  whether  it  was  necessary 
or  proper  to  do  anything  more  '  than  allow  the  free  exportation  of 
corn.14 

The  debates  were  animated  and  protracted.  The  resolutions 
were  attacked  and  defended  from  all  sides,  and  with  the  most 
contradictory  arguments.  Some  asserted  that  the  interests  of 
landlord  and  consumer  were  one  ;  others  that  it  was  all  a  conspiracy 
of  the  landed  classes  against  the  consumer  and  against  the  industrial 
classes,  whose  growing  manufactures  it  would  ruin  by  raising  cost 
and  hindering  exports.  Some  said  the  measure  was  meant  to 
raise  price  and  could  not  fail  to  do  so  ;  others,  as  positively, 
that  it  was  meant  to  lower  price  and  would  or  would  not  do 
so.  Some  few,  like  Huskisson,  argued  that  steadiness  of  price 
was  more  necessary  than  anything  else ;  one  that,  if  prices  did 
rise,  '  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  high 
prices  were  given  to  their  own  subjects  and  not  to  foreigners.' 
Most,  it  must  be  admitted,  paid  deference  to  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  but  no  one  seemed  quite  sure  what  they  were 
in  the  circumstances,  and  Adam  Smith  was  constantly  appealed 
to  by  both  sides.  Few  matters,  as  Parnell  said,  had  ever  re- 
ceived so  much  discussion.  But  as  the  session  went  on,  so  many 
demands  were  made  for  more  information  and  for  more  time  to 
consider,  and  the  opposition  of  the  country  grew  so  clamorous, 
that,  in  the  end,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  bowed  to  the 
storm,  and  announced  that,  in  consideration  of  the  number  of 

13  Hansard,  xxvii.  725.  "  Ibid.  p.  955. 
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petitions  which  had  been  presented  against  the  proposed  alterations, 
he  would  move  to  refer  those  petitions  to  the  consideration  of  a 
select  committee.15  So  ended  the  debates  for  the  year.  Parnell 
succeeded  in  what  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  his  original  aim : 
a  bill  to  permit  the  exportation  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  malt,  and 
flour  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  without  payment  of 
duty  or  receiving  of  bounty,  was  passed  without  much  opposition. 

If  one  counts  up  the  number  of  petitions  which  the  committee 
were  set  to  examine,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  had  rather  more  than 
a  holiday  task.  For  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  commons  record  about  130  petitions  '  respecting  the  corn 
laws,'  and  over  170  '  against  the  bill.'  These  petitions,  of  course,, 
came  largely  from  the  manufacturing  districts ;  scarcely  a  large 
town  in  the  kingdom  but  sent  up  its  prayer — Scotland  being  amply 
represented — and  some  were  very  strongly  worded.  The  Newcastle 
petition,  e.g.,  spoke  of  '  the  unhallowed  efforts  of  those  who  would,. 

in  pressing  the  bill,  deprive  the  country  of  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence,  by  raising  the  price  of  corn,  and  scattering  distress  and 
devastation  among  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  twenty-five  petitions  for 
amending  the  corn  laws,  almost  entirely  from  landowners,  noble- 
men, and  gentlemen.  In  them  the  farmer  scarcely  appears,  and 
only  one  (Newcastle)  includes  manufacturers.  As  Canning  said,  on 
presenting  a  petition  from  Leeds  with  22,000  signatures,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that,  unless  some  urgent  necessity  called  for 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  measures,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
impolicy  to  urge  them  at  present.  But  the  committee  evidently 
had  made  up  their  minds.  They  say  not  a  single  word  about  the 
petitions  they  were  appointed  to  consider.  Instead,  they  review 
the  recent  extensions  and  improvements  of  agriculture,  and  the  loss 
which  would  follow  if,  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement  to 
continue  them,  those  improvements  should  be  abandoned  in  their 
present  unfinished  state;  they  discuss  the  'present  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion, including  the  rent,'  and  end  by  naming  80s.  as  ■  the  lowest  price 
which  would  afford  to  the  British  grower  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion.' lr> 

In  February  1815  the  subject  came  up  again.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  for  January  had  been  60s.  8d.,  and  the  loaf  ll^d. 
As  yet  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  taxation.  During  the  latter 
months  of  1814  there  were  large  imports  of  grain — upwards  of 
300,000  quarters  of  wheat  had  come  from  France  in  four  months. 
The   best   grain   was   selling  at  a  price  that  would  have  been  a 

14  Hansard,  xxvii.  1084.  ~ 

16  Petitions  relating  to  the  corn  laws,  1813-14  ;  No.  339  :  House  of  Commons 
Collection,  iii.  195-342. 
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losing  one  even  were  the  land  rent-free,  and  ordinary  qualities  were 
unsaleable ;  thousands  of  farmers  who,  a  year  ago,  were  living  in 
prosperity  were  utterly  unable  to  raise  money  merely  for  their 
taxes,  and  tens  of  thousands  to  discharge  them  were  forced  to  sell 
their  produce  at  half  its  prime  cost,  and  wide  wasting  ruin  was 
extending  over  the  farming  world  in  every  direction.17  'I  doubt,' 
said  Malthus  in  the  beginning  of  1815, 

whether  in  the  most  extensive  mercantile  distress  that  ever  took  place  in 
this  country  there  was  ever  one  fourth  of  the  property  or  one  tenth  of  the 
number  of  individuals  concerned,  when  compared  with  the  effects  of  the 
present  rapid  fall  of  raw  produce  combined  with  the  very  scanty  crop  of 
last  year.  .  .  .  There  never  perhaps  was  known  a  year  more  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture.18 

Whatever  the  original  intentions  of  those  who  had  initiated  the 
movement,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  landed  interests  would  unite 
in  demanding  protection,  and  that  the  evident  distress  of  the 
farmers,  and  with  them  the  agricultural  labourers,  would  secure 
general  sympathy  with  the  feeling  that  '  something  must  be  done 
for  agriculture.'  And  now  the  measure  got  the  powerful  support 
of  being  introduced  by  the  Government. 

In  February,  then,  the  corn  laws  were  given  preference  to  the 
finance  measures  on  the  ground  of  'urgency,'  and,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  that  month,  Eobinson,  the  Yice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  introduced  the  subject.19  The  matter,  he  said,  presented 
a  choice  of  difficulties ;  '  there  was,  in  fact,  a  certain  evil  to  be 
apprehended  either  from  adapting  or  rejecting  the  principles  he 
was  about  to  submit.'  Happily,  the  former  misrepresentations  as 
to  motive  were  done  away  with.  It  was  not  now  supposed  that  the 
object  sought  was 

the  mean  and  base  and  paltry  one  of  getting,  for  a  particular  class  of 
society,  a  certain  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  For  my  own  part, 
I  declare  to  God,  if  I  thought  this  was  the  motive  which  actuated  any 
individual  who  supported  the  alteration,  and,  above  all,  if  I  conceived  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure,  no  consideration  on  earth  would 
tempt  me  to  bring  it  forward. 

They  had  not  now  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  decide 
whether  there  was  to  be  restriction  or  not — that  '  had  been  acted 
on  for  a  long  period,  and  we  could  not  depart  from  it  without 
encountering  a  frightful  revulsion  which  it  would  be  dreadful  to 
combat.'     The  fact  was  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  there 

17  William  Spence,  The  Objections  against  the  Corn  Bill  refuted,  and  the  Neces- 
sity of  the  Measure  to  the  vital  Interests  of  every  Class  of  the  Community  demonstrated, 
p.  2,  1815. 

18  The  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restricting  the  Importation  of 
foreign  Corn,  p.  7. 

19  Hansard,  xxix.  798. 
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had  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  thanks  to  increase  of  population  and  demand,  much 
of  the  supply  had  been  raised  from  *  that  species  of  land  which 
could  not  be  cultivated  without  very  considerable  expense.'  This 
was  the  situation  in  which  they  must  always  remain, 

unless  they  had,  what  he  thought  they  never  could  have  (and  on  that 
impossibility  he  founded  the  present  measure),  an  unlimited  supply  of 
foreign  corn  to  make  up  for  those  deficiencies  which,  if  the  poorer  lands 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  must  certainly  be  created. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  our  own  produce  would  be  diminished, 
and,  in  event  of  a  scarcity  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  should 
have  to  contend  with  a  double  deficiency.  Again,  there  might  be 
a  war,  or  foreign  countries,  jealous  of  us,  might  impose  heavy 
export  duties.  At  the  moment,  indeed,  the  export  of  corn  from 
France  was  prohibited  when  the  price  reached  49s. 

Therefore  he  was  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  not  only  that  our  security 
would  be  greater,  but  even  that  the  price  of  corn  might  in  the  end  be 
cheaper  by  home  cultivation,  than  by  depending  on  foreign  countries. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  protection  should  be  given,  they  must 
be  careful  not  to  fix  the  import  price  too  high,  for  he  admitted  that 
the  necessary  effect  might  be  to  put  up  home  prices  to  that  figure, 
although,  he  believed,  s  the  ultimate  result  would  not  be  so.'  His 
proposal  was  that  importation,  alike  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  should 
be  prohibited  altogether  till  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  80s.,  other 
grain  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  present.  Above  that  figure, 
grain  might  be  imported  perfectly  free  without  the  payment  of  any 
duty  whatever.  In  the  case  of  the  North  American  colonies 
however  the  regulating  home  price  would  be  67s.,  being  in  the  same 
ratio  of  preference  as  at  present.  He  then  moved  a  set  of  nine 
resolutions  on  which  the  future  corn  law  was  to  be  based,  and, 
after  prolonged  debates,  the  resolutions  were  carried. 

On  1  March  the  bill  '  to  amend  the  laws  now  in  force  for 
regulating  the  importation  of  corn  '  was  read  for  the  first  time. 
On  the  2nd,  the  petitions  against  the  change  began  again,  and  for 
three  weeks  it  rained  petitions.  They  came  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  Bristol  sent  one  with  40,000  signatures  representing, 
it  was  said,  '  the  undivided  sense  of  the  people  of  that  city.' 
Coventry  followed  with  9000 — '  nearly  the  whole  population  ' ; 
Carlisle  with  6000 — ■  practically  the  whole  grown  population.' 
The  Leeds  petition  bore  24,000  names;  the  Liverpool,  48,000;  one 
signed  by  '  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  London '  got 
40,000  signatures  on  a  single  Saturday ;  while  Burdett  presented 
over  42,000  names  from  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster.  In  one 
day  ten  petitions  were  presented  from  different  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire, including  one  from  Manchester — which  was  ordered  to  be 
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read  to  the  house — with  54,000  signatures,  stigmatising  the  bill 
as  '  the  most  unadvised  and  injudicious  measure  ever  brought 
forward.'     '  The  people,'  said  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 

were  not  to  be  cajoled  by  such  arguments  as  that  the  Bill  would  give  them 
cheap  bread  :  they  knew  better,  they  knew  the  thing  was  impossible. 
It  was,  said  Earl  Grey, 

the  greatest  number  of  petitions  that  had  ever  perhaps  been  known  in 
the  history  of  parliament  .  .  .  the  petitioners  uniformly  stating  that  the 
measure  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  cheap  supply  of  food  to  the 
labouring  classes.20 

In  these  petitions,  one  again  remarks  the  silence  of  the  farmers. 
They  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  said  Grenville.  Not  a  single 
tenant  of  his  had  expressed  any  interest  in  the  subject,  said  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  To  talk  of  the  labourer  being  interested  in  the 
bill,  said  Baring,  was  '  altogether  ridiculous  ;  whether  wheat  was 
120s.  or  80s.  the  labourer  could  only  expect  dry  bread  in  the  one 
case  and  dry  bread  in  the  other.'  In  spite  of  it  all — in  spite  of 
serious  rioting  round  Westminster,  when  Bobinson's  house,  among 
others,  was  sacked  and  the  military  fired  on  the  mob,  and  in  face 
of  the  strong  protest  in  parliament  against  the  precipitancy — the 
second  reading  was  taken  on  the  3rd,  when  the  bill  was  carried  by 
218  to  56  ;  and  the  third  reading  on  the  10th.  Carried  to  the  Lords 
on  the  13th,  it  passed  on  the  20th. 

The  character  of  the  debates  in  1815  as  compared  with  1814 
was  as  different  as  the  result.     They  were,  on  the  whole,  conducted 
with   good   temper   and   moderation,   and  both  sides   owned  the 
candour  and  fairness  of  their  opponents.     Although  class  was  still 
set  against  class,  the  reproaches  of  class  interest,  so  prominent 
formerly,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  absent,  and  it  was  increasingly 
evident   that   there  was   conscientious   conviction   on  both  sides. 
The  finest  speeches  against  the  Bill,  in  fact,  came  from  the  House 
of   Lords,  those  of  Grey,    Stanhope,  and   particularly  Grenville,       %/ 
being   both   masterly    and    dignified.      The   chief    cause    of  the 
change,  and  of  the  great  majorities  for  the  bill,  is  a  little  obscure. 
Great  play  was   made  with   the   argument   that   the   heavy  war 
taxation  was  still  pressing  upon  agriculture,  the  assumption  con- 
stantly made   being   that  foreign   countries   did  not  suffer  from 
taxation,  and   from  that  cause  alone   could   undersell  us.     Lord 
Binning,  e.g.,  calculated  that  the  taxes  weighing  on  the  French 
agriculturist  were  not  more  than  one  pound  per  head  against  five 
pounds  on  our  people.     Only  once  was  the  contradictory  statement 
made  that  the  contribution  fonciere,  paid  by  the  French    farmer, 

20  Hansard,  xxx.  127.  ■  The  alteration  proposes  avowedly  to  protect  one  order  of  the 
state  at  the  expense  of  every  other ;  it  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  our  manufactures 
and  our  commerce  to  the  good  of  our  agriculture  '  :  Remarks  on  the  Commercial 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  principally  in  its  relation  to  the  Com  Trade,  1815. 
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amounting  to  a  quarter  of  the  produce,  was  more  than  all  the  taxes 
which  fell  on  the  English  agriculturist.  Another  argument  much 
used  was  that  the  bill  asked  only  for  the  extension  to  agriculture 
■of  the  protection  so  liberally  given  to  manufactures.21  But  even 
the  strongest  speeches  against  the  bill  were  qualified  by  the 
expression  that  something  must  be  done  for  agriculture.  During 
the  time  of  the  high  prices,  every  patch  of  land  capable  of  bearing 
a  crop  had  been  put  to  grow  corn — even  the  old  pastures  were 
torn  up  and  sown  down.  Eents  rose,  not  so  much  from  pressure 
of  the  landlords,  as  from  the  offers  made  by  competing  tenants.  In 
the  general  prosperity,  the  farmers  forsook  their  old  habits  of  life. 
'  Formerly,'  said  Baring, 

a  farmer  thought  it  a  high  luxury  if  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his  ale  ;  but  now 
on  entering  their  houses,  you  were  not  only  treated  with  a  bottle  of  port, 
but  sometimes  even  with  Madeira.  The  sons  of  these  wealthy  agricul- 
turists were  all  fine  gentlemen ;  instead  of  following  the  plough,  they 
were  following  the  hounds,  and  the  daughters,  instead  of  milking  the  cows, 
were  using  cosmetics  to  their  hands,  that  they  might  look  delicate  while 
strumming  on  the  harpsichord. 

Then  came  the  crash  of  suddenly  falling  prices,  while  expenses  ran 
on  and  rents  were  not  lowered.  The  farmer,  no  longer  obtaining 
easy  credit  from  the  corn  factor,  was  obliged  to  carry  his  grain  to 
market  and  sell  it  for  what  ready  money  it  would  fetch.  From 
every  quarter  the  market  was  glutted  with  corn.  '  It  would  be 
better  to  set  Boney  up  again,'  groaned  the  farmer.  And  with  the 
fall  of  the  farmer  went  that  of  the  labourers ;  the  cry  of  want  of 
employment  was  heard  everywhere  ;  the  parish  purse  was  called 
on  to  keep  them  in  life,  and  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  became 

21  The  only  reasoned  answer  to  this  that  I  have  noticed  was  by  Lord  Grenville. 
If  the  protection  of  the  laws  begun  about  three  centuries  ago,  he  said,  '  by  the  entire 
prohibition  of  some  articles  of  commerce  and  by  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  duties 
on  others  were  considered  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  be  found  that  they  were 
almost  null.'  The  abrogation  of  some  of  these  prohibitions,  in  fact,  would  much 
benefit  the  British  manufacturer.  '  A  great  mass  of  the  manufacturers  were  so  far 
from  wishing  for  the  protection  of  the  legislature  against  foreign  competition,  that  it 
was  well  known  that  these  manufacturers  were  able  to  undersell  their  competitors  in 
foreign  markets.'  He  quoted  a  resolution,  framed  at  a  meeting  of  Gloucester  woollen 
manufacturers,  containing  the  suggestive  sentence  :  '  This  principle  of  exclusion  has 
recently  been  adduced  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  commercial  interest  and  of 
imitation  to  the  landed :  but  a  principle  so  completely  exploded  and  abandoned  by 
the  one  is  hardly  worth  the  adoption  of  the  other,  as  the  most  enlightened  and 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  trade  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  commercial 
members  of  the  community.'  (Hansard,  xxx.  191.)  Another  member  argued  with 
some  force  :  '  the  landlords  now  came  forward  and  claimed  from  the  house  and  from 
the  country  a  compensation  for 'the  capital  which  they  had.  invested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  estates.  Surely,  by  the  same  rule,  the  manufacturers  had  an 
equal  right  to  come  to  the  house  and  ask  a  compensation  for  the  capital  they  had 
expended  in  enlarging  their  several  manufactories,  in  obtaining  new  machinery,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  which,  during  many  years  of  the  late  war,  had  lain 
by  them  a  mere  drug  and  a  dead  weight.'     (Hansard,  xxix.  1054  ) 
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intolerable.  So  it  came  that  even  Baring  and  Horner,  the  most 
uncompromising  opponents  of  the  bill,  said  that,  if  some  measure 
of  a  temporary  nature  were  proposed,  they  would  not  feel  free  to 
oppose  it. 

There  was  still  strong  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  extended  protection  ;  still  strong  assertion  from  one  side 
that  it  would  raise  price,  from  the  other,  that  it  would  reduce  it — 
only  one  member  was  fair  enough  to  say  that  the  object  was  not  to 
make  the  price  of  corn  extremely  low,  but  to  prevent  it  at  any 
future  time  from  becoming  extremely  high.  Some  knowledge  of 
economic  science  was  evidenced — particularly  by  Baring,  Philips, 
and  Grenville — and  Malthus  was  abundantly  quoted.  Lauderdale 
however,  whose  standing  as  an  economist  was  admitted,  was 
consistently  on  the  other  side.  What  seems  now  a  little  remarkable 
was  the  pretty  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  free  trade.  The 
'  general  principle '  that  the  legislature  ought  not  to  interfere  but 
allow  things  to  find  their  own  level  was  often  enunciated,  though 
generally  qualified  by  the  condition  that  this  system  should  be 
adopted  by  all  the  considerable  nations  of  the  world.  Steadiness  of 
price  was  now  emphasised  as  much  more  necessary  than  high  price, 
the  contention  being  that  a  year  of  extraordinary  cheapness  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  one  of  dearness,  unless  measures  were 
adopted  to  ensure  a  regular  domestic  supply.22 

One  thing  seems  certain :  that  the  country,  apart  from  the  land- 
owning class,  was  dead  against  the  bill.23  As  one  speaker  said, 
never  had  the  wishes  of  the  people  been  so  strongly,  so  generally, 
and  so  unequivocally  expressed.  This,  indeed,  was  scarcely  denied, 
the  only  answers  attempted  being  that  the  petitioners — the  *  lower 
orders '  as  they  were  abundantly  called — did  not  understand  what 
they  were  signing,  or  what  was  good  for  them.  '  The  people  might 
as  well  petition  for  the  abolition  of  their  liberties  as  for  the  aband- 
onment of  the  measure,'  said  Western.  What  strikes  one  most, 
especially  in  the  debates  of  1813  and  1814,  is  the  almost  entire 
ignoring  of  the  tendency  of  land  produce  to  Diminishing  Keturns 
and  of  the  Law  of  Kent.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Although 
both  of  these  now  familiar  laws  were  implicit  in  Malthus's  writings 
since  1803,  they  were  not  enunciated  till  the  pamphlets  of  West, 
Malthus,  and  Bicardo,  and  these  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
only  at  the  end  of  January  1815. 

William  Smart. 

22  '  It  is  a  steady  price  that  is  to  be  wished  for,  not  merely  a  low  price  ;  and  that 
regular  price  can  only  be  obtained  by  our  growing  more  corn  than  we  can  consume,  and 
encouraging  the  export  of  the  surplus  ' :  A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Laws,  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
p.  9,  1815. 

23  If  the  measure,  presented  with  '  such  indecorous  precipitation,'  were  persisted 
in,  it  would  be  'against  the  universal  remonstrances  of  the  public,'  said  An  Address 

.to  the  Public,  by  '  Civis,'  1815. 
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London  and  the  Commune. 

In  one  of  the  supplementary  studies  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Stubbs's  Constitutional  History,1  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  has  published 
a  criticism  of  a  note  of  mine  on  London  and  the  Commune  which 
appeared  in  this  Review,  xix.  702-706.  The  suggestion  which  I 
there  made  was  that  we  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  interpreting 
the  reference  to  London  in  c.  12  of  Magna  Carta  in  the  light  of  the 
recognition  of  a  commune  of  London  by  John  in  1191  recorded  by 
the  chroniclers  and  of  a  claim  advanced  by  the  Londoners  in  1255 
that  they  were  not  subject  to  tallage  but  paid  the  aid  only.2  If  so,. 
c.  12  would  mean  that  London  was  recognised  as  occupying  the 
position  of  a  crown  vassal — that  is,  the  position  of  the  full  French 
commune.  M.  Petit-Dutaillis'  argument  against  my  suggestion 
is  founded  on  the  generally  vague  and  untechnical  use  of  terms  in 
the  feudal  age.  On  this  point,  I  quite  agree  with  my  critic.  A. 
tallage  proper  is  called  a  tallage,  an  aid,  a  donum,  or  an  assize. 
An  aid  proper  is  not  so  often  called  by  another  name  in  the  docu- 
ments, still  it  is  occasionally  referred  to  as  a  scutage,  or  a  donum, 
and  by  the  chroniclers  is  even  called  a  tallage.3  So  general  is  this 
indefiniteness  of  usage  that  I  doubt  if  we  are  justified  in  assuming, 
a  technical  meaning  for  any  such  term  unless  we  can  show  from  the 
context  or  from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  it  is  so  used.  But  in 
studying  feudal  documents  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
though  the  men  of  that  age  often  used  their  terms  untechnically,. 
they  did  not  confuse  their  facts.  When  they  were  calling  a  tallage 
proper  an  aid,  they  knew  the  difference  between  the  two  things, 
and  distinguished  them  sharply,  or  used  their  language  technically, 
if  the  need  arose.4     In  the  present  case  opinion  must,  I  think,  be 

1  Paris,  1907,  pp.  846-860  ;  in  the  English  translation  of  these  Studies  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Rhodes  (1908),  pp.  91-106.     References  are  here  given  to  the  translation. 

2  In  a  record  printed  in  Madox,  Exchequer,  i.  712,  n.a  [p.  491,  ed.  1711]. 

3  Dominus  Henricus  rex  Angliae  accepit  tallagium  per  Angliam,  tarn  a  comitibus 
quam  a  baronibus,  militibus,  viris  religiosis  civibus  et  burgensibus  :  Ann.  Monast.  i.  97. 
This  aid  of  1235  to  marry  the  king's  sister  is  called  in  the  king's  writ  both  an  auxilium 
and  a  scutage,  Stubbs,  Sel.  Chart.  364 ;  and  by  Matthew  Paris  a  carucage,  iii.  327,, 
and  a  scutage,  iv.  186.     An  aid  is  called  a  tallage  in  Bractori's  Note  Book,  case  895. 

4  Villata  de  Wicumba  debet  xx  I  et  viii  d  de  taillagio.  Sed  consideration  est  per 
iusticiarium  et  barones,  quod  manerium  illud  non  debet  tailliari,  quia  inde  facit  Alanus- 
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determined  by  the  question  whether  auxilium  in  c.  12  and  in  the 
document  of  1255  is  used  technically  or  not.  My  contention  is  that 
in  1255  at  least  that  is  what  was  intended,  and  that  this  fact  lends 
support  to  such  an  interpretation  of  c.  12. 

M.  Petit-Dutaillis  supposes  that  I  overlooked  the  following  passage 
in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  in  which  he  believes  the  word  auxilium, 
in  the  case  of  the  second  alternative,  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  by  the  Londoners  in  1254.     The  passage  is  : 5 

Noveris  itaque  quod  plurimum  interest  si  donum,  vel  auxilium,  civitatis 
per  singula  capita  commorantium  in  ea  a  iustitiis  constituatur.  vel  si 
cives  summam  aliquam,  que  principe  digna  videatur,  iustitiariis  offeranfc 
et  ab  eis  suscipiatur.  Dispar  enim  in  hiis  duobus  modus  est  cohercionis. 
Si  enim  per  singulos  a  iudicibus  constitutum  est  donum  et  quilibet  eorum 
solvendo  non  fuerit,  lex  predicta  de  civibus  non  solventibus  servatur,  ut 
scilicet  domibus  et  redditibus  usque  ad  solutionem  privetur.  At  si  dictum 
est  a  civibus  '  Dabimus  regi  mille  '  et  bee  summa  digna  suscipi  judicetur, 
ut  statutis  terminis  eadem  exurgat,  ipsi  provideant. 

I  will  confess  that  the  support  which  this  passage  gives  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  document  of  1255  seemed  to  me  so  obvious 
that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  point  it  out.  But  I  will  now 
analyse  the  passage  with  care.  The  author  of  the  Dialogus  calls 
the  payment  of  which  he  is  speaking  donum  or  auxilium  civitatis. 
In  regard  to  it  he  describes  two  processes  which  are  alternatives  of 
one  another.  In  the  first,  the  so-called  auxilium  is  clearly  assessed 
per  capita  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  by  the  king's  justices. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  show,  nor  do  I  think  anyone  would  doubt, 
that  this  is  the  tallage  proper  as  opposed  to  the  auxilium  proper : 
that  is,  to  the  voluntary  aid  of  the  feudally  free  man.  The  question 
concerns  the  other  alternative,  does  it  make  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  tax  ?  Now  it  is  plain  from  the  passage  quoted,  and 
from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  chapter  in  which  it  occurs,  that  the 
author  is  mainly  interested  here  in  methods  of  distraint  for  non- 
payment. He  says  that  the  method  of  distraint  is  different  according 
as  one  or  the  other  alternative  is  used  in  what  he  calls  alike  in  both 
cases  the  auxilium  civitatis.  He  describes  the  alternatives  merely 
to  make  clear  the  methods  of  distraint ;  he  is  not  concerned  at  all 
to  explain  their  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  tax.  We  are  compelled 
therefore   to  reach  our   own  conclusions  on  that  subject   by  in- 

Basset  servitium  militare,  sicut  continetur  in  carta  ipsius  :  Pipe  Roll  1  John,  Madox, 
i.  745,  n  b.  [p.  513,  ed.  1711].  See  the  claim  of  the  Banaster  Welshmen,  Shirley 
Royal  Letters,  i.  349.  Bracton's  Note  Book,  case  1005,  distinguishes  the  two,  though 
both  are  called  auxilium.  The  distinction  in  the  matter  of  consent  is  clearly  drawn 
in  the  two  writs  in  favour  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  dated  29  October  1259,  Rymer,  i.  391. 
Bracton  has  naturally  little  to  say  of  tallage,  but  he  marks  it  off  sharply  from  the  aid ; 
cf.  ff.  26  and  36  b.  (ed.  Twiss,  i.  pp.  206  and  286-288)  The  prelates  distinguished 
clearly  enough  between  a  scutage  and  an  aid  in  1229,  Madox,  i.  607  n  z.  [p.  422, 
ed.  1711].    See  also  ibid.  i.  673  [p.  467,  ed.  1711]. 

5  Dialogus,  ii.  13,  ed.  Hughes,  Crump,  and  Johnson,  p.  145. 
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ference.  The  second  alternative  is  that  the  citizens  offer  the  jus- 
tices a  lump  sum  and,  if  the  offer  seems  to  them  worthy  of  the 
prince,  i.e.  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  they  accept  it  and  the  citizens 
themselves  become  responsible  for  the  payment  at  the  appointed 
terms.  What  is  it  that  the  citzens  buy  by  their  offer  ?  What 
change  do  they  make  by  it  in  the  process  of  the  first  alternative  ? 
It  seems  to  me  clear  that  they  buy  off  the  assessment  per  capita 
with  the  resulting  method  of  distraint,  and  that  only.  It  is  not  the 
arbitrary  fixing  of  the  tax.  They  do  not  determine  the  sum  to  be 
paid.  If  the  offer  does  not  seem  to  the  justices  large  enough,  the 
citizens  must  raise  it  until  the  sum  is  judged  to  be  a  fair  equivalent 
for  what  would  be  obtained  from  an  assessment  per  capita.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  the  payment  of  the  citizens  in  this  second  case  is 
voluntary,  and  that  I  understand  to  be  the  interpretation  on  which 
M.  Petit-Dutaillis  bases  his  reasoning.  Something  is  voluntary 
certainly,  but  is  it  the  fact  of  payment '?  If  the  citizens  refuse 
to  pay  a  lump  sum,  will  the  king  receive  nothing,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  the  auxilium  proper  ?  Certainly  not.  In  that  case  recourse 
is  had  to  the  first  alternative  and  the  assessment  is  made  per  capita, 
as  in  the  passages  quoted  below  from  the  document  of  1255.  All 
that  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  citizens  is  whether  they  will 
buy  off  the  assessment  per  capita  or  not.  In  technical  terms  this 
is  the  process  of  the  '  fine.'  The  citizens  '  fine  with  the  king '  for 
the  privilege  of  making  their  own  assessment.  The  subject  could 
fine  with  the  king  for  an  alleviation  in  the  process  or  incidence  of 
practically  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  king,  but  such  a  fine  made 
no  change  in  the  character  of  the  king's  right  or  of  the  subject's 
obligation.6 

Now  in  the  document  of  1255,  the  alternatives  which  the  king 

6  Thus  :  Mandatum  est  assessoribus  tallagii  in  comitatu  Oxoniae,  quod  si  burgenses 
Oxoniae,  qui  offerunt  eis  ad  opus  regis  C  m  pro  tallagio  villae  suae,  dare  voluerint  C  I 
pro  tallagio  burgi  et  suburbii  Oxoniae  inde  sint  contenti  pro  tallagio  illo  :  Fine  Koll  18 
Henry  III,  Madox,  Exchequer,  i.  743,  n.  p.  [p.  511,  ed.  1711].  Homines  Wintonae  r  c 
de  cccc  m  de  fine  suo  quern  fecerunt  pro  dccc  ra,  quas  S.  de  Turneham  talliaverat  super 
eos  :  Pipe  Roll  4  John,  ibid.  n.  in.  The  following  shows  what  it  is  that  the  burgesses 
purchase,  and  what  the  word  auxilium  means  :  Homines  de  Hornecastra  r  c  de  xxix 
I  et  xiii  s  et  iiii  d  de  auxilio  eiusdem  villae,  quod  ipsi  assederunt  inter  se  concessu 
iusticiarum  aliter  quam  iusticiae  :  Pipe  Roll  14  Henry  II,  Madox,  i.  585  n  w.  [p. 
407,  ed.  1711] ;  see  also  n.  u.  The  difference  in  the  process  of  distraint  is  illustrated 
by  the  quotation  ibid.  i.  740,  n.  d.  [p.  509,  ed.  1711].  The  phrase  '  offerunt  pro  tallagio ' 
is  strictly  correct.  In  full  it  would  read  '  offerunt  finem  pro  tallagio.'  It  does  not 
mean  that  a  tax  different  in  principle,  but  that  a  fine  is  offered  for  the  tallage.  In  the 
document  of  1255,  it  was  because  the  citizens  of  London  recognised  themselves  as 
tallageable  that  they  gave  the  king  3000  marks  for  the  tallage.  Instead  of  '  pro 
tallagio  illo '  as  above  we  have  in  some  documents,  as  in  one  of  those  quoted  in  1255,  •  pro 
tallagio  ea '  or  '  hac  vice '  which  means  that  no  precedent  was  established  and  no 
change  made  in  rights  or  obligations.  The  evidence  is  so  conclusive  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  passage  in  the  Dialogus  as  referring  in  either  of  the  alternatives 
described  to  any  form  of  taxation  but  the  tallage. 
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offers  the  Londoners  are  the  alternatives  of  the  Dialogus.  This  is 
the  passage  : 7 

Et  tunc  rex  de  consilio  suo  misit  Philippum  Lovell  thesaurarium 
suum,  Henricum  de  Bathonia,  Petrum  de  Rivalle,  Rogerum  de  Thurkelby, 
et  Edwardum  de  Westminsfcre,  apud  Sanctum  Martinum  ad  recipiendum 
finem  trium  millium  marcarum  pro  tallagio,  si  intrare  vellent  sicut  eis 
prius  dictum  fuit ;  et  si  nollent,  tunc  assiderent  tallagium  illud  in 
civitate  per  capita. 

These  are  clearly  the  alternatives  described  in  the  Dialogus  and 
they  do  not  affect  the  kind  of  tax,  but  the  method  of  assessment. 
But  this  is  not  what  the  Londoners  desire.  They  wish  a  different 
kind  of  tax;  they  do  not  recognise  either  alternative  as  their 
auxilium,  and  on  their  right  to  pay  this  they  stand. 

Et  cum  praedicti  cives  noluissent  intrare  finem  praedictarum  trium 
millium  marcarum,  praedicti  thesaurarius  et  alii  voluerunt  assidere  illud 
tallagium  per  capita,  et  quod  quilibet  iuraret  catalla  alterius.  Et  cum 
ipsi  noluissent  facere  sacramentum,  nee  etiam  dicere  in  fide  qua  regi 
tenebantur  de  catallis  singulorum,  dicti  thesaurarius  et  alii  inde  reces- 
serunt  infecto  negotio  illo.  Postea  venerunt  praedicti  cives  coram  rege 
apud  Westmonasterium  die  Dominica  proxima  post  Purificationem  B. 
Mariae  Virginis  anno  praedicto  et  coram  consilio  suo  .  .  .  Et  cum 
contencio  esset,  utrum  hoc  dici  deberet  tallagium  vel  auxilium,  rex 
scrutari  fecit  rotulos  suos,  utrum  ipsi  aliquid  dederunt  regi  vel  anfce- 
cessoribus  suis  nomine  tallagii. 

That  they  are  drawing  the  technical  distinction  here  seems  to  me 
to  admit  of  no  question.  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  says  it  is  because  they 
wished  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  tax  themselves.  Of  that  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  that  is  the  technical  auxilium,  not  the  auxilium 
civitatis  of  the  Dialogus.  The  Londoners  join  issue  squarely 
between  both  the  alternatives  of  the  Dialogus  on  one  side,  and  the 
auxilium  to  which  they  lay  claim  on  the  other.  This  is  also  clear 
in  the  result  of  the  case,  which  seems  almost  ike  a  lawsuit.  The 
records  are  searched.  Four  cases  are  produced.  In  two  of  these 
the  Londoners  talliati  fuerunt ;  in  two  dederunt  pro  tallagio  : 8  the 

7  Madox,  i.  712,  n.  a.  It  will  be  noticed  that  what  the  king  offers  is  called  a  fine. 
I  believe  the  language  of  this  document  throughout,  to  be  strictly  and  carefully 
technical. 

8  That  is,  dederunt  finem  pro  tallagio.  That  this  is  the  proper  reading  in  that 
one  of  the  four  cases  taken  from  26  Henry  III  is  certain.  Under  the  date  of  12  March 
of  that  year  a  mandate  was  issued  to  'the  barons  of  London  to  deliver  out  of  the  1000L 
whereby  they  made  fine  with  the  king  for  the  last  tallage,  200m.  to  P.  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, going  as  the  king's  envoy  beyond  seas,  for  his  expenses.  And  the  king  sends  to 
them  his  writ  of  computate  for  the  said  sum  to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  ' :  CaL 
of  Pat.  Rolls,  1242,  p.  275.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  following  record  was  entered 
on  the  Pipe  roll :  '  Cives  Londoniae  reddunt  compotum  de  1000Z.  pro  taillagio  hac 
vice  sicut  continetur  in  originali  xxv.  In  thesauro  dccclxvi.  I,  i  m.  Et  Petro  Hereford* 
Episcopo  ad  expensas  suas  ad  partes  transmarinas  ducentas  marcas  per  breve  regis. 
Et  quieti  sunt.  26  Henry  III,  Lond.  et  Midd.,  Tit.  Nova  Oblata.'  For  this  quotation 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  K.  Mitchell  of  Yale.     In  view  of  this  documentary  evidence 
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alternatives  of  the  Dialof/us  again,  and  those  of  the  king.     In  view 

of  these  four   cases,  not   of  the  first  two  alone,  the  Londoners 
abandon  their  claim  and  acknowledge  themselves  tallageable. 

M.  Petit-Dutaillis  says  that  the  object  of  the  Londoners  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  liability  to  arbitrary  taxation  fixed  by  the  king, 
and  to  be  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  payments  them- 
selves. That  this  was  their  programme,  both  in  1215  and  in  1255,  is 
exactly  what  I  assert.9  But  here  arises  the  question  of  law.  I  know 
of  no  such  right  of  the  taxpayer  recognised  anywhere  in  the  feudal 
law  except  the  technical  aid  of  the  feudally  free  man,  and  that 
was  not  an  altogether  perfect  right.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any 
way  by  which  the  town  ever  reached  that  position,  except  as  it 
became  a  commune,  or,  falling  short  of  that,  made  some  special 
arrangement  with  its  lord  covering  this  point.  Unquestionably, 
as  a  matter  of  competence,  the  king  could  have  granted  to  London 
an  exemption  from  tallage  and  the  right  to  grant  its  own  aids, 
without  making  it  a  full  commune,  or  indeed  without  granting  it 
any  further  rights.10  But,  however  far  such  an  alternative  may  be 
carried,  it  has  no  application,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  to  anything  in 
the  London  case.     The  only  incident  to  which  we  can  refer  their 

-the  account  in  Matthew  Paris,  iv.  242,  which  seems  to  describe  a  tallage  assessed  per 
capita  in  1243,  cannot  be  considered  to  refer  to  this  tallage.  Nor  have  I  found 
evidence  of  any  tallage  levied  in  1243.  The  statement  of  Paris  must  be  considered, 
I  think,  rhetorical,  indicating  his  general  feeling  about  the  king's  exactions. 

9  If  the  document  of  nine  articles  discovered  by  Miss  Bateson  (ante,  xvii.  726)  is,  as 
•she  conjectures  may  be  the  case,  a  statement  of  what  the  Londoners  would  like, 
perhaps  a  petition  to  the  king  before  the  charter  of  9  May  1215,  their  programme  is 
•sufficiently  clear.  C.  3  of  that  document  reads :  '  De  omnibus  taillagiis  delendis 
nisi  per  communem  assensum  regni  et  civitatis.'  They  failed  to  get  this  from  John 
however.  The  charter  of  9  May  represents  the  farthest  that  he  was  willing  to  go 
■even  in  bidding  for  their  support.  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
c.  12  of  Magna  Carta  is  in  my  opinion  a  restoration  of  the  commune  by  John  •  when 
he  had  need  of  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.'  On  the  contrary,  my  suggestion  was 
that  the  charter  of  9  May  represents  John's  bid  for  support,  but  that  c.  12  was  the 
programme  of  the  city  forced  upon  the  king  with  the  help  of  the  barons.  See  the 
last  paragraph  of  my  article,  I.e.,  p.  706.  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  asserts,  p.  105, 
that  the  burgesses  show  no  desire  for  the  recognition  of  the  commune.  '  They  asked 
ior  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  nine  articles,  or  in  the  petition  of  the  barons.'  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  did,  but  if  either  c.  3  of  the  nine  articles  or  c.  32  of  the  Articuli 
Baronum  were  thrown  into  strictly  legal  statement  we  should  have  what  is  said  in 
c.  12.  In  c.  7  of  the  nine  articles,  which  reads,  '  De  maiore  habendo  de  anno  in 
;annum,  per  folkesmot,  et  quod  primum  iuret,'  the  last  clause  should  be  noticed  along 
with  my  suggestion,  I.e.  704,  in  regard  to  the  oath  provided  for  in  the  charter  of 
9  May.  The  interest  shown  in  what  the  mayor  was  to  swear  certainly  points  to  an 
oath  of  some  not  usual  kind  and  may  possibly  indicate  the  mayor's  oath  for  the 
commune. 

1,1  In  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  to  Rouen  in  1150,  which  was  probably  a  confir- 
mation of  a  grant  of  his  father  Geoffrey  in  1144,  c.  13  reads  :  '  Quod  nee  tailliam  faciam 
super  eos  nee  res  eorum  capiam,  nisi  sua  bona  voluntate  prestare  voluerint  michi.' 
Giry,  Etablissennents  de  Rouen,  ii.  58  ;  cf.  Round,  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in 
France,  p.  33.  As  to  the  date  of  this  charter,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  establish  a 
commune,  see  Giry,  i.  25-26. 
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claim  of  1255  for  any  historical  justification  is  the  apparent 
recognition  by  John  in  1191  combined  with  c.  12  of  Magna  Carta, 
If  they  had  any  other  ground  on  which  to  base  their  claim  to  pay 
aids  only,  and  of  their  own  fixing,  the  evidence  of  it  has  not  come 
down  to  us.11  That  the  Londoners  in  1255  had  in  mind 
c.  12  of  Magna  Carta,  or  that  they  intended  to  claim  a  technical 
commune  in  1215,  I  do  not  affirm  ;  but  I  think  that  the  two 
instances  should  be  considered  together,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  incident  of  1191.  That  c.  12  was  omitted  from  the  reissues 
of  Magna  Carta  and  is  not  referred  to  in  1255,  I  do  not  admit  to 
be  a  matter  of  importance.12  But  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Londoners  should  allow  so  long  a  time  as  the  forty  years  between 
1215  and  1255  to  go  by,  during  which  they  submit  to  so  many 
tallages,  only  to  raise  the  point  after  a  whole  generation  has 
elapsed.13  If  we  could  show  a  peculiar  opportunity  in  1255  which 
did  not  exist  at  an  earlier  date,  the  difficulty  might  be  reduced. 

George  Burton  Adams. 


11  I  understand  M.  Petit  Dutaillis  to  mean,  pp.  103-104,  that  the  towns  were  subject 
sometimes  to  aids  freely  granted  by  themselves  and  at  other  times  to  tallages.  If  language 
is  used  at  all  strictly,  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  correct.  They  were  no  doubt  constantly 
paying  fines  and  tallages,  in  the  strict  sense  of  these  words,  but  is  there  any  instance 
in  which  they  were  calledion  for  an  aid  which  was  'in  theory  a  gift  made  to  the  king?  ' 
The  anxilia  of  the  towns  ad  filiam  regis  maritandam  and  ad  regis  redemptionem 
which  appear  in  the  Pipe  Eolls  are  really  tallages,  on  the  well-known  principle  that 
when  a  feudal  aid  or  scutage  is  received  from  the  military  tenants  a  tallage  is  taken 
from  the  demesnes.  See  Madox,  i.  634,  n.  q.  [p.  441,  ed.  1711],  extracts  from  the  Pipe 
Koll  of  33  Henry  II,  which  are  also  interesting  because  of  the  clearness  with  which 
they  show  that  donum  and  tallagium  were  interchangeable  terms.  If  c.  12  of  Magna 
Carta  means  what  it  says,  and  if  London  were  in  fact  put  into  the  position  it 
describes,  then,  whether  its  previous  payments  are  to  be  called  aids  or  tallages,  it 
would  be  put,  so  far  forth,  into  the  position  of  a  crown  vassal,  for  its  free  grants  to  the 
crown,  if  it  had  made  any  that  were  not  fines,  had  surely  not  been  made  per  commune 
consilium.  The  statement  in  p.  103  n.  1,  that  the  Londoners  '  had  just  paid  in  the  year 
1214-1215  a  tallage  of  2000  marks  '  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  tallage  had  been  laid 
in  that  year  (talliati  fuerunt) ,  but  the  Pipe  Eoll  of  6  Henry  III  shows  that  it  was  not 
paid  until  some  years  later.      (Quoted  in  Madox,  i.  388.  n.  /.  [p.  267,  ed.  1711].) 

u  The  legal  case  as  a  whole  was  naturally  not  entered  in  the  Memoranda  roll  from 
which  Madox  quotes,  bat  only  such  parts  of  it  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for 
reference.  The  continued  remembrance  of  the  omitted  clauses  of  Magna  Carta  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  here,  but  evidence  of  it  is  certainly  not  lacking. 

13  If  we  can  trust  Matthew  Paris,  the  interval  is  not  quite  so  long.  Under  1241  (iv. 
95)  he  says  :  '  Nee  multum  post,  cives  Londonienses  contra  consuetudinem  et  libertatem 
civitatis,  quasi  servi  ultimae  conditionis  non  sub  nomine  aut  titulo  liberi  adiutorii,  sed 
tallagii,  quod  multum  eos  angebat,  regi,  licet  inviti  et  renitentes,  numerare  suntcoacti.' 
This  seems  to  draw  the  issue  sharply  and  can  hardly  be  all  rhetoric  like  the  servi 
tdtimae  conditionis.  It  may  have  been  written  after  1255,  and  wrongly  dated  by  Paris, 
but  the  printed  text  gives  no  evidence  of  this.  For  study  of  this  passage,  compare 
hi.  381 ;  iv.  182, 242,  395,  511 ;  v.  50,  333,  486,  536,  568.  It  was  the  tallage  of  1241  for 
which  the  Londoners  fined  in  1242. 
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The  Chief  Officers  of  the  Kings   Wardrobe  down  to  1399. 

The  following  very  tentative  and  imperfect  lists  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  king's  wardrobe  down  to  the  deposition  of  Eichard  II  is  a  result 
of  some  attempts  which  I  have  been  making  lately  to  investigate 
the  history  and  organisation  of  that  important  but  much  neglected 
branch  of  the  administration  of  the  medieval  English  state.  In 
its  origin  a  specialised  development  of  that  Camera  curie  of  the 
Norman  king's  household,  which  goes  back  to  the  early  twelfth 
century,  the  wardrobe  became  an  active  organisation  under  John, 
and  received  its  definitive  shape  and  system  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  at  which  period  its  extant  accounts  also  begin. 
The  constitutional  developments  of  the  thirteenth  century  gave  it 
a  position  of  some  importance  in  the  state  as  the  special  mouth- 
piece of  the  personal  will  of  the  king.  As  a  financial  body,  it 
almost  rivalled  the  exchequer  in  the  magnitude  of  its  operations, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  passed  through  its 
hands.  As  an  administrative  department,  it  encroached  largely  on 
the  sphere  of  the  chancery,  sharing  with  it  the  functions  of  a 
general  secretariat  of  the  realm  and  setting  up  its  special  instrument, 
the  privy  seal,  as  the  rival  of  the  great  seal  of  the  chancellor.  The 
circumstance  that  the  exchequer  always  maintained  control  over 
the  wardrobe  accounts  has  resulted  in  the  survival  of  a  great  mass 
of  wardrobe  records  on  the  financial  side  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  exchequer.  The  administrative  aspect  of  its  work  is  less 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  records,  since  the  chancery  never 
gained  so  full  a  hold  over  it  as  did  the  exchequer.  There  are  how- 
ever adequate  materials,  though  widely  scattered  ones,  for  the 
history  of  both  aspects  of  the  wardrobe.  Unluckily  that  history  has 
not  yet  been  written. 

The  keepers  of  the  wardrobe  were  the  official  heads  of  the 
whole  department  ;  but  their  title  differed  at  various  times.  The 
earliest  persons  in  charge  of  the  wardrobe  were  uniformly  called 
clerici  garderobe.  When  two  are  mentioned  they  are  clearly 
colleagues,  and  neither  seems  subordinate  to  the  other.  The 
custodia  of  the  wardrobe  is  spoken  of  in  1230  and  1232,  but  the  first 
person  I  have  met  with  described  as  custos  is  Chaceporc  in  1242. l 
Chaceporc  is  also  called  treasurer ; 2  before  this  Brito  in  1231  is 
called  thesaurarius  earner  e?  and  Luke  the  Chaplain  thesaurarius 
even  earlier  in  1225.4  From  Chaceporc's  time,  the  heads  of  the 
wardrobe  are  called  indifferently  clerks,  keepers  or  treasurers  of  the 
wardrobe,  though  with  the  fourteenth  century  the  first  title  becomes 

1  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1232-47,  p.  275.  *  Ibid.  p.  281. 

3  Wendover,  Flores  Hist.  iv.  244.  4  Patent  Rolls,  1216-25,  p.  512. 
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less  usual.  The  continued  bestowal  on  them  of  the  title  treasurer 
has  led  writers  of  all  ages  to  confuse  these  *  treasurers  of  the 
wardrobe,'  *  treasurers  of  the  king's  household,'  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  '  king's  treasurers,'  with  the  '  treasurers  of 
the  exchequer,'  that  is  to  confuse  the  household  treasurer  with 
the  official,  national  treasurer,  to  whom  in  modern  times  the  title 
is  more  naturally  applied.  The  confusion  is  the  worse,  since 
the  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe  was  sometimes  promoted  to  be 
the  treasurer  of  the  exchequer.  The  head  of  the  wardrobe  was 
appointed  by  the  king  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  controller  of  the  wardrobe  was  the  official  whose  importance 
ranked  next  to  that  of  the  keeper.  He  was  so  called  because  it  was 
his  special  duty  to  keep  a  counter-roll  by  which  the  accounts  pre- 
sented by  the  keeper  to  the  exchequer  were  checked.  Accordingly  the 
keeper's  accounts  were  tendered  per  visum  et  testimonium  contra - 
rotulatoris.  The  term  '  controller  '  hardly  occurs  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  I,  but  from  the  middle  of  Henry  Ill's  time  the  keeper's 
accounts  were  tendered  per  visum  et  testimonium  of  the  official  qui 
habuit  contrarotulum.  The  accounts  of  the  queen's  wardrobe  were 
rendered  as  early  as  1243  by  the  testimony  and  counter-roll  of 
William  of  Bradley.5  The  first  surviving  accounts  of  the  king's 
wardrobe  similarly  attested  are  those  of  1255-1257,  compotus 
Artaldide  Sancto  Romano  de  garderoba  regis  per  visum  et  testimonium 
Iohannis  de  Sutton  loco  Alberici  de  Fiscampo  qui  habuit  contrarotulum 
in  eadem  warderoba*  For  thirty  years  before  this  however  accounts 
were  made  *  by  the  view  and  testimony  '  of  some  functionary,  and 
in  the  following  rough  list  of  controllers  it  has  been  assumed  that 
in  accordance  with  later  practice  these  were  controllers  in  the  later 
sense.  Both  by  reason  of  the  undeveloped  character  of  the  con- 
trollership  and  the  imperfections  of  the  surviving  accounts,  the  list 
for  the  first  forty  years  of  Henry  III  is  a  very  incomplete  one.  The 
controllers  seem  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  keepers,  and  often 
went  out  of  office  with  them.  For  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  at  least, 
they  seem  to  have  been  specially  responsible  for  the  secretarial  work 
of  the  wardrobe. 

Both  keeper  and  controller  were  officers  of  the  wardrobe  as  a, 
whole,  and  the  wardrobe,  being  a  department  of  the  household, 
naturally  followed  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century 
however  the  growing  complexity  of  the  organisation,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wardrobe  archives  and  accounts,  and  the  heavy 
work  necessitated  by  the  periodical  accounting,  compelled  the 
presence  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  wardrobe  establishment  in 
Westminster  or  London  at  least  for  large  portions  of  the  year. 
The  same  complexity  of  the  system  also  resulted  in  the  establishment 

5  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  1232-47,  p.  408.        6  Pipe  Roll,  39  H.  Ill,  m.  15d. 
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of  subordinate  departments  of  the  wardrobe,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  the  great  wardrobe.  This  was  the  department 
specially  concerned  with  the  purchase  and  provision  of  wax,  cloth, 
furs,  spice  and  other  requisites  of  the  household — everything,  in 
fact,  save  the  daily  necessaries  of  food  and  drink,  purchased  by 
the  hospicium.  The  name  magna  gardcroba  first  appears  in  the 
accounts  of  the  years  1258-1261.  Its  early  chiefs  were  called 
emptor  or  emptor  et  provisor  garderobe.  So  late  as  the  House- 
hold Ordinance  of  1279, 7  there  seems  to  have  been  no  special 
office  so  called.  Soon  after  the  regular  succession  begins.  The 
title  custos  magne  garderobe  is  rare  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
In  the  following  list  all  are  included  who  are  called  by  any  of 
these  names.  Under  Henry  III  the  list  is  very  tentative.  Under 
Edward  I  the  custom  arose  of  appointing  the  clerk  of  the  great 
wardrobe  by  patent.  Henceforth  the  compilation  of  the  list 
presents  little  difficulty,  and  is  materially  helped  by  the  summary 
of  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  great  wardrobe,  beginning  with  those 
of  Ousefleet,  given  in  the  very  useful  List  of  enrolled  foreign 
Accounts.8  The  imposing  title  '  great  wardrobe '  has  been  a 
frequent  source  of  error  to  modern  scholars,  who  have  often 
confused  its  keepers  with  their  official  superiors,  the  keepers  of 
the  wardrobe.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  wardrobe 
was  a  mere  department  of  the  wardrobe. 

The  privy  wardrobe  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  third  branch 
of  the  wardrobe  along  with  the  wardrobe  of  the  household  and  the 
great  wardrobe.  It  is  however  of  very  inferior  importance  even  to 
the  so-called  great  wardrobe.  Its  origin  is  hardly  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  and  though  it  had  its  officers  and  its  accounts,  it 
takes  us  back  to  the  original  sense  of  wardrobe,  being  primarily  a 
place  of  deposit,  a  storehouse  of  valuable  articles.  In  this  sense 
there  was  a  wardrobe  in  every  place  where  the  king  lived,  but  the 
privy  wardrobe  generally  spoken  of  in  the  records  is  the  king's 
privy  wardrobe  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Under  Edward  III 
this  was  a  storehouse  of  arms  and  armour,  as  well  as  of  jewels, 
records,  and  other  valuables.  As  its  keepers  were  often  appointed 
by  patent,  a  fairly  complete  list  of  them  can  be  constructed  from 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

All  the  officers  contained  in  our  lists  were  normally  clerks, 
king's  clerks  of  the  particular  species  called  clerks  of  the 
wardrobe.  A  few  instances  of  laymen  usurping  the  place  of  clerks 
may  be  specially  noticed.  The  only  lay  keeper .  was  Ealph  of 
Sandwich,  a  partisan  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  acted  in  the  first 
half  of  1265.  John  of  Benstead,  who  died  a  knight  and  a  married 
man,  was  still  a  clerk  while  acting  as  keeper  of  the  wardrobe.     The 
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anti-clerical  movement  in  the  later  years  of  Edward  III  brought 
about  the  appointment  of  the  first  lay  controller  in  John  of  Ypres, 
knight,  who  acted  from  1368  to  1376.  In  the  last  years  of 
Eichard  II's  reign,  Sir  John  Stanley,  the  founder  of  the  fortunes 
of  his  historic  house,  was  a  second  lay  controller.  Some  keepers 
of  the  privy  wardrobe — for  example,  John  Lowick,  '  the  king's 
servant ' — were  probably  laymen.  T.  F.  Tout. 


Odo, 


KEEPERS   OF  THE   WARDROBE. 

John. 

from  1213  (Lit.  Glaus,  i.  132)  to  1215 
(Lit.  Pat.  141) ;  from  ?  1211  (Praestita, 
pp.  237-244)  to  ?  1216  (Lit,  Glaus,  i.  290). 


Peter  of  Rivaux, 


Walter    of    Kirkham   and 
Walter  of  Brackley, 

Ranulph  Brito  and  Walter 
of  Brackley, 


Peter  of  Rivaux  (again), 

Walter  of  Kirkham  (again), 

Brother    Geoffrey   of    the 
Temple,  king's  almoner, 

Pefcer     of     Aigueblanche, 

and  William  of  Burgh, 
Peter  Chaceporc, 

Artaud  of  Saint-Romain, 


Peter  of  Rivaux  (again), 

Aubrey    of    Fecamp    and 

Peter  of  Winchester, 
Henry  of  Ghent, 


Henry  III. 

from  91220  (Lit.  Claus.  i.  pp.  415,  417, 
452)  to  Dec.  1223  (ibid.  p.  579).  From 
June  1223,  Peter  seems  to  have  acted 
jointly  with  Walter  of  Brackley. 

from  5  Jan.  1224  (Exch.  Foreign  Ace.  H.  Ill, 
m.  4.)  to  17  Jan.  1231  (at  least)  (Gal.  CI. 
R.  1227-31,  p.  471). 

acting  16  May  1231  (Gal.  Pat.  R.  1225-32, 
p.  435),  but  Brito  was  banished  on  12  Sept. 
1231  (Gal.  CI.  R.  1227-31,  p.  599).  Brack- 
ley  acted  to  15  June  1232  (Gal.  Pat.  R. 
1225-32,  p.  481). 

from  11  June  1232  (Gal.  Chart.  R.  i.  156)  to 
?  16  May  1234  (Pipe,  19  H.  Ill,  m.  lid). 

from  17  May  1234  (ibid.)  to  27  Oct.  1236 
(Pipe,  20  H.  Ill,  m.  2d.) 

from  28  Oct.  1236  (Pipe,  21  H.  Ill,  m.  13) 
to  3  Feb.  1240  (Pipe,  23  H.  Ill,  m.  7  ; 
ibid.  28  H.  Ill,  m.  14). 

from  4  Feb.  1240  (Pipe,  28  H.  Ill,  m.  14) 
to  27  Oct.  1241  (ibid.) 

from  28  Oct.  1241  (ibid.)  to  24  Dec.  1254, 
when  he  died  (Ann.  Dunstable,  p.  194). 

from  10  Jan.  1255  (Pipe,  39  H.  Ill,  m.  15d) 
to  28  April  1257  (ibid).  Probably  to 
about  Michaelmas,  when  he  died  (M.  Paris, 
Chr.  Maj.  v.  p.  655). 

from  ?  Michaelmas  1257  (ibid.)  to  7  July 
1258  (Enrolled  Ace.  [W.  and  H.]  no.  1). 

from  8  July  1258  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H.],  no.  1) 
to  25  July  1261  (ibid.) 

from  26  July  1261  (Pipe,  53  H.  Ill,  m.  2)  to 
31  Dec.  1264  (ibid.) 

KK  2 
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Ralph  of  Sandwich, 
knight, 

Nicholas  of  Lewknor, 

Peter  of  Winchester 
(again), 


Philip  of  Willoughby, 
Thomas  Bek, 

William  of  Louth, 
Walter  of  Langton, 
John  of  Drokensford, 


John   of   Benstead,   clerk, 
afterwards  knight, 

John   of  Drokensford 
(again), 

Ingelard  of  Warley, 

William  of  Melton, 


Roger  of  Northburgh, 

Roger  of  Waltham, 
Robert  of  Woodhouse, 

Robert  of  Woodhouse, 
Richard  of  Bury, 
Thomas  Garton, 
Robert  of  Tauton, 
Richard  of  Ferriby, 


from  1  Jan.  1265  (Exch.  Ace.  K.R.  bundle  349,. 

no.  28  ;  Pipe,  54  H.  Ill,  3  m.  19)  to  6  Aug. 

1265  (ibid.) 
from  7  Aug.  1265  (Pipe,  55  H.  Ill,  m.  1)  to 

3  March  1268  (ibid.) 
from  4  March  1268  (Pipe,  56  H.  Ill,  3  m.  1} 

to  20  Nov.  1272  (ibid.) 

Edward  I. 

from  4  Nov.  1272  (Pipe,  5  E.  I,  m.  22)  to 

18  Oct.  1274  (ibid.) 
from  18  Oct.   1274  (Pipe,  3    E.  I,  m.  22 ; 

Exch.   Ace.  K.R.  bundle   350,  no.  20)  to 

after  20  July  1280  (Cal.  Pat.  B.  1272-81, 

p.  390). 
from  20  Nov.  1280  (Pipe,  12  E.  I,  m.  31d.)  to- 

20  Nov.  1290  (Pipe,  21  E.  I,  m.  26). 
from  20  Nov.  1290  (Pipe,  21  E.  I,  m.  25) 

to  20  Nov.  1295  (Pipe,  27  E.  I,  m.  20). 
from  20  Nov.  1295  (ibid.m.22)  to  7  July  1307.. 

Edward  II. 

from  8  July  1307  (Pipe,  16  E.  II,  m.  50)  to 

7  July  1308  (ibid.) 
from  8  July  1308  (Pipe,  16  E.  II,  m.  50)  to 

7  July  1309  (ibid.) 
from  8  July  1309  (Pipe,  14  E.  II,  m.  29)  to 

30  Nov  1314  (ibid.) 

from  1  Dec.  1314  (Pipe,  14  E.  II,  m.  29)  to  31 

Jan.  1316  (ibid.  Exch.  Ace.  K.R.  bundle 

876,  no.  7). 
from  1  Feb.  1316  (Pipe,  14  E.  II,  m.  29)  to 

29  April  1322  (Enrolled  Ace.  [W.  and  H.],. 

no.  2,  m.  1). 
from  1  May  1322  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H.],  no. 

2,  m.  20)  to  19  Oct.  1323  (ibid.) 
from  20  Oct.  1323  (ibid.  m.  22)  to  24  Jan.. 

1327  (ibid,  m.  27). 

Edward  III. 

from  25  Jan.  1327  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H.],. 

no.  2,  m.  27)  to  20  Aug.  1328  (ibid.) 
from  21  Aug.  1328  (ibid.  m.  30,  cf.  m.  27) 

to  23  Sept.  1329  (ibid.  m.  30). 
from  24  Sept.  1329  (ibid.  mm.  32,  33)  to  16 

Oct.  1331  (ibid.) 
from  16  Oct.  1331  (ibid.  m.  34)  to  30  July 

1334  (ibid.  mm.  4  and  35). 
from  30  July  1334  (ibid.  mm.  4  and  35)  to 

31  Aug.  1337  (ibid.  mm.  14  and  36). 
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Edmund  de  la  Beche, 

William  of  Northwell, 

William  of  Cusance, 

William  of  Edington, 

Walter  of  Wetwang, 

Thomas  of  Clopton, 

William  of  Cusance 

(again), 
William  of  Retford, 

John  of  Buckingham, 

William  of  Retford  (again), 

Henry  Walton, 
William  of  Farley, 

William  of  Ferriby, 

William  of  Manton, 

William  of  Gunthorpe, 

Thomas  of  Brantingham, 

Henry  of  Wakefield, 

William  of  Mulsho, 
Richard  of  Beverley, 


Richard  of  Beverley, 
William  of  Pakington, 


25 


10 


24 


from  31  Aug.  1337  (ibid.  mm.  14  and  86)  to 

11  July  1338  (ibid.  mm.  14  and  37). 
from  12  July  1388  (ibid.  mm.  15  and  88)  to 

27  May  1340  (ibid.  mm.  15  and  37). 
from   27   May   1840   (ibid.   m.   40)    to 

Nov.  1341  (ibid.) 
from   25    Nov.   1341    (ibid.    m.  40)   to 

April  1344  (ibid.  m.  41). 
from   11   April  1344   (ibid.   m.  24d)  to 

Nov.  1347  (ibid.  m.  41)  when  he  died, 
from  24  Nov.  1347  (ibid.  m.  41)  to  5  July 

1349  (ibid.  m.  42). 
from  5  July  1349  (ibid.  m.  42  and  no.  3,  mm. 

23-24)  to  14  Feb.  1350  (ibid.  no.  4,  m.  1). 
from  14  Feb  1350  (ibid.  no.  4,  m.  1)  to  23  Feb. 

1353  (ibid.) 
from  23  Feb.  1353  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H.] 
4,  m.  1)  to  26  Feb.  1357  (ibid.  m.  2). 


no. 


1358 


John  Carpe, 


from  26  Feb.    1357  (ibid.)  to  15  Dec. 

(ibid.  m.  Id), 
from  15  Dec.  1358  (ibid.)  to  3  Nov.  1359  (ibid.) 
from  3  Nov.  1359  (ibid.  m.  3)  to  7  Nov.  1360 

(ibid.) 
from  26  May  1360  (ibid.  m.  5d.)  to  13  Nov. 

1361  (ibid.) 
from  14  Nov.  1361  (ibid.  mm.  7  and  7d)  to 

31  Jan.  1366  (ibid.  m.  10). 
from  1  Feb.  1366  (ibid.  m.  lOd)  to  12  Feb. 

1368  (ibid.  m.  11). 

from  13  Feb.  1368  (ibid.  m.  7d)  to  27  June 

1369  (ibid.  m.  19). 

from  27  June  1369  (ibid.  mm.  19  and  21)  to 
13  Oct.  1375  (ibid.  mm.  21,  22,  22d  and 
ibid.  no.  5,  m.  8). 

from  13  Oct.  1375  (ibid.  m.  16)  to  24  Nov. 

1376  (ibid.),  when  he  died. 

from  25  Nov.  1376  (ibid.  m.  18)  to  21  June 

1377  (ibid.) 

Richard  II. 

from  21  June  1377  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H.], 

no.  5,  m.  18)  to  26  July  1377  (ibid.) 
from  1  July  1377  (ibid.  m.  18d)  to  26  July 

1390  (ibid.  mm.   18d,  19d,   20,  20d,  21), 

when  he  died, 
from   26  July   1890   (ibid.  mm.  21)   to   30 

Sept.  1399  (ibid.  mm.  22d,  23,  23d,  24,  25, 

25d,  26). 
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Luke  the  Chaplain, 
William  of  Haverhill, 
Thomas  of  Newark, 
William  of  Burgh, 
William  Hardel, 
William  of  Kilkenny, 
Aubrey  of  Fecamp, 
Peter  of  Winchester, 

Giles  of  Oudenarde, 

Thomas  of  Gunneys, 

William  of  March, 
Walter  of  Langton, 
John  of  Drokensford, 
John  of  Benstead, 
Robert  of  Cottingham, 

William  of  Melton, 
Robert  of  Woodhouse, 

Thomas  of  Charlton, 
Gilbert  of  Wigton, 


Henry  III. 

from  5  Jan.  1224  (Foreign  Ace.  H.  Ill,  m.  4> 

to  10  April  1227  {ibid.) 
from  17  May  1234  (Pipe,  19  H.  Ill,  m.  lld> 

to  27  Oct.  1236  (ibid.  20  H.  Ill,  m.  2d), 
from  28  Oct.  1236  (Pipe,  21  H.  Ill,  m.  13> 

to  3  Feb.  1240  (ibid.  23  H.  Ill,  m.  7). 
from  28  Oct.  1241  (Pipe,  28  H.  Ill,  m.  14) 

to  28  Oct.  1244  (ibid.) 
from  28  Oct.  1244  (ibid.)  to  30  Sept.  1249' 

(Pipe,  35  H.  Ill,  m.  7). 
from  30  Sept.  1249  (ibid.)  to  at  least  17  Feb. 

1252  (ibid.) 
from  10  Jan.  1255  (Pipe,  39  H.  Ill,  m.  15d) 

to  28  April  1257  (ibid.) 
from  26  July  1261  (Pipe,  53  H.  Ill,  m.  2) 

to  3  March  1268  (Pipe,  55  H.  Ill,  m.  1,. 

cf.  Pipe,  54  H.  Ill,  m.  19). 
from  6  March  1268  (Pipe,  56  H.  Ill,  m.  1). 

to  20  Nov.  1272  (ibid.) 

Edward  I. 

from  4  Nov.  1272  (Exch.  Ace.  K.R.  bundle- 

350,  no.  8  ;  Pipe,  5  E.  I,  m.  22)  to  20  Nov. 

1284  (Chancellor's  Roll,  19  E.  I,  m.  1,  from. 

App.  to  Oxenedes,  Chronica,  p.  326). 
from   20   Nov.    1284    (Madox,  Hist.  Exch, 

ii.  131,  ed.  1769)  to  ?20  Nov.  1288. 
from  20  Nov.  1288  (Pipe,  21  E.  I,  m.  26)  to- 

2  April  1290  (ibid.)  and  ?  20  Nov.  1290. 
from  20  Nov.  1290  (ibid.  m.  25)  to  20  Nov. 

1295  (ibid.  m.  26  and  ibid.  27  E.  I,  m.  20). 
from  20  Nov.  1295  (ibid.  m.  22)  to  25  Sept.. 

1305. 
from  ?  26  Sept.  1305  to  7  July  1307  (Exch. 

Ace.  K.R.  bundle  369,  no.  11,  folios  34,. 

38,  40d,  41d,  43d,  155,  162). 

Edward  II. 

from  8  July  1307  (Pipe,  16  E.  II,  m.  50)  to 

30  Nov.  1314  (Pipe,  14  E.  II,  m.  29). 
from  1  Dec.  1314  (Exch.  Ace.  K.R.  bundle  376, 

no.  7)  to  7  July  1316  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and. 

H.],  no.  2,  m.  1). 
from   7   July   1316   (ibid.)   to   7  July  1318 

(ibid.) 
from   7   July   1318    (ibid.)  to  7  July  1320- 

(ibid.) 
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Robert  of  Baldock,  from   7  July  1320    (ibid.)  to  8   July  1323 

(ibid.) 
of      Woodhouse    from  8  July  1323  (ibid.  m.  20)  to  19  Oct. 


Robert 

(again) 
Robert  of  Holdene, 

Nicholas  of  Hugate, 


Nicholas  of  Hugate 

(continued) 
Thomas  of  Garton, 

John  of  Melbourn, 

Peter  of  Medbourne, 

Richard  of  Ferriby, 

William  de  la  Zouch, 

Edmund  de  la  Beche, 

William  of  Northwell, 

Richard  of  Nateby, 

Robert  of  Killesby, 

Walter  of  Wetwang, 

William  of  Dalton, 

William  of  Shrewsbury, 

John  of  Buckingham, 

James  Beaufort, 

William  of  Farley, 

William  of  Clee, 

Hugh  of  Segrave, 

John  of  Ypres,  knight, 

William  Strete, 


1323  (ibid.) 
from  20  Oct,  1323  (ibid.  m.  22)  to  1  Nov. 

1326  (ibid.  m.  26). 

from  1  Nov.  1326  (ibid.  m.  27)  to  24  Jan. 

1327  (ibid.) 

Edwabd  III. 
from  25  Jan.  1827  (ibid.)  to  20  Aug.   1328 


from  21  Aug.  1328  (ibid.  m.  30)  to  23  Sept. 

1329  (ibid.) 

from  24  Sept.  1329  (ibid.  m.  32)  to  15  Sept. 

1330  (ibid.) 

from  15  Sept.  1330  (ibid.)  to  29  Sept.  1332 

(ibid.  m.  34). 
from  29  Sept.  1332  (ibid.  m.  34)  to  30  July 

1334  (ibid.  m.  35). 

from  31  July  1334  (ibid.  m.  36)  to  ?  1  April 

1335  (see  list  of  keepers  of  great  wardrobe), 
from  ?  1  April  1335  (see  ibid.)  to  31  Aug. 

1337  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H]  no.  2,  m.  36). 
from  31  Aug.  1337  (ibid.  m.  87)  to  11  July 

1338  (ibid.) 

from  21  July  1338  (ibid.  m.  38)  to  17  April 

1341  (ibid.  m.  40). 
from  17  April  1341  (ibid.)  to  21  July  1342 

(ibid.  m.  40d). 
from  21  July  1342  (ibid.)  to  11  April  1344 

(ibid.) 
from  10  April  1344  (ibid.  m.  41)  to  13  Feb. 

1850  (ibid.  m.  42 ;  also  no.  3,  mm.  23,  24). 
from  14  Feb.  1350  (ibid.  no.  4,  m.  1)  to  5  Jan. 

1353  (ibid.) 
from  5  Jan.  1853  (m.  1)  to  23  Feb.  1353 

(ibid.  m.  1). 
from  23  Feb.  1353  (ibid.  m.  2)  to  nominally 

21  April  1358  (ibid.  m.  Id), 
from  21  April  1358  (ibid.  m.  Id.)  to  3  Nov.. 

1359  (ibid.) 
from   3    November    1359    (ibid.    m.   3)   to 

?  7  Nov.  1360  (ibid.  m.  3). 
from  26  May  1360  (ibid.  m.  5d)  to  12  Feb. 

1368  (ibid.  mm.  7,  7d,  9,  10  lOd,  11). 
from  13  Feb.  1368  (ibid.  no.  4,  m.  7d)  to  24 

Nov.  1376  (ibid.  mm.  19,  21,  22,  22d,  and 

ibid.  no.  5,  mm.  16,  18). 
from  25  Nov.  1376  (ibid.  m.  18)  to  12  Jun& 

1377  (ibid.) 
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William  Strete, 
Reginald  of  Hilton, 
Baldwin  of  Haddington, 

John  Stanley,  knight, 


THE   CHIEF   OFFICERS   OF   THE  July 

| 

Richard  II. 
from  21  June  1377  (ibid.  no.  5,  m.  18)  to 

26  July  1377  {ibid.) 
from  1  July  1377  (ibid.  18d)  to  30  Sept.  1381 

{ibid.  mm.  18d,  19). 
from  1  Oct.  1881  (ibid.  mm.  19d)  to  80  Sept. 

1397  (ibid.  mm.  20,  20d,  21,  22d,  28,  24, 
25,  25d). 

from  1  Oct.  1897  (ibid.  m.  25d)  to  30  Sept. 

1398  (ibid.)  and  ?  to  30  Sept.  1399. 


KEEPEBS   OF 

Robert  of  Linton  and  Hugh 

of  the  Tower, 
Richard    of     Ewell    and 

Hugh  of  the  Tower, 

Hamo  de  la  Legh, 


Roger  de  Insula, 

John  of  Hustwait, 
Ealph  of  Stokes, 

Ralph  of  Stokes, 

William  of  Cusance, 
Oilbert  of  Wigton, 
Thomas  of  Ousefleet, 

Thomas  of  Ousefleet, 

^William  de  la  Zouch, 


Edmund  de  la  Beche, 
William  of  Northwell, 


Thomas  Crosse, 
John  Charneles, 


THE   GREAT   WARDROBE. 

Henry  III. 

1264-5  (Pipe,  54  H.  Ill,  m.  19  cf.  Exch.  Ace. 

K.R.  bundle  350,  no.  4). 
1265-8  (Pipe,  55  H.  Ill,  m.  1). 

Edward  II. 
deputed  to  custody  of,  21  June  1282  (Cal. 

Pat.  R.  1281-92,   p.  27)  to  at   least  24 

Dec.  1284  (ibid.  p.  148). 
acting  2  June  1290  (ibid.  p.  358),  also  in 

23  E.  I  (20  Nov.    1294-20    Nov.   1295) 

(Cal.  CI.  R.  1302-7,  p.  485). 
from  28  Sept.  1295  (Cal.  Pat.  R.  1292-1301, 

p.  149). 
from  15  April  1300  (ibid.  p.  510)  to  7  July 

1307. 

Edward  II. 
from  26  Aug.  1307  (Cal.  Pat.  R.  1307-13, 

p.l). 
from  11  Sept.  1320  (ibid.  1317-21,  p.  504). 
from  20  Dec.  1321  (ibid.  1321-4,  p.  41). 
from  26  Aug.  1823  (ibid.  p.  337). 

Edward  III. 
still  acting  on   6  Aug.  1328  (ibid.  p.  305), 

late  keeper  on  26  Jan.  1329  (Cal.  CI.  R. 

1327-30,  p.  437). 
from  26  Jan.  1329  (Enr.  Ace.  [W. 

no.  2,  m.  13  ;   cf.  Cal.  CI.  R. 

p.  437). 
from  15  July  1334  (ibid.  p.  569). 
from  1  April  1335  (Enr.  Ace.  [W. 

no.  2,   m.  28)  or  2  April  (Cal. 

1384-8,  p.  151). 
from  2  Sept.  1387  (ibid.  p.  490). 
from  1  Aug.  1344  (Enr.  Ace.   [W.  and  H.] 

no.  2,  m.  42). 


and  H.] 
1827-30, 


and  H.] 
Pat.  R. 
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John  Cook, 
William  of  Retford, 
John  of  Buckingham, 
Robert  of  Wyngerworth, 

William  of  Dalton, 


John  of  Newbury, 

Henry  of  Snaith, 
John  of  Sleaford, 

John  of  Sleaford, 

Alan  of  Stokes, 

Richard  of  Clifford, 
John  Macclesfield, 


from  20  Dec.  1345  (Cal.  Pat.  R.  1345-8,  p.  7). 
from  31  Jan.  1349  (ibid.  1348-50,  p.  257). 
from  14  Feb.  1350  {ibid.  p.  458). 
acting  on  26  Feb.  and  16  May  1353  (Cal. 

Pat.  R.  1350-4,  pp.  404,  442). 
acting  on  24  Oct.  1353  (Cal.  CI.  R.  1349-54, 

p.  562)  and  still  acting  on  20  Oct.  1357 

(ibid.  1354-60,  p.  378). 
from  2  Jan.  1359   (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H.] 

no.  4,  m.  4),  still  acting  20  Jan.  1360  (Gal. 

CI.  R.  1354-60,  p.  607). 
from  29  June  1361  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H.] 

no.  4,  m.  6). 
from  6  Nov.  1371  (ibid.  m.  17,  but  cf.  ibid. 

m.  23,  which  gives  24  Nov.)  to  21  June  1377. 

Richabd  II. 
from  22  June  1377  (ibid.  m.  26)  to  2  June 

1378  (ibid.) 
from  25  Sept.  1377  (ibid.  no.  5,  mm.  1-4)  to 

28  Nov.  1390. 
from  28  Nov.  1390  (ibid.  m.  5). 
from  26  Nov.  1397  (ibid.  m.  8)  to  accession 

of  Henry  IV  (ibid.),  succeeded  by  William 

Loveney,  scutifer,  on  28  Oct.  1399. 


KEEPERS   OF  THE  PRIVY  WARDROBE. 


John  Flete, 

Robert  of  Mildenhall, 

liVilliam  of  Rothwell, 
Henry  of  Snaith, 
John  Sleaford, 


John  Sleaford, 
John  Haytfield, 

John  Hermesthorpe, 
Randolph  of  Hatton, 


John  Lufwick  (orLowick), 


Edward  III. 
acting  on  12  May  1339  (Cal.  CI.  R.  1339- 

41,  p.  138). 
from  17  Oct.  1344  (Cal.  Pat.  R.    1343-5, 

p.  353)  to  1353  (P.R.O.  Lists  and  Indexes, 

No.  XI). 
from  1353  (ibid.)  to  8  Nov.1360  (Cal.  CI.  R. 

1354-60,  p.  601). 
from  20  June  1360  (Enr.  Ace.  [W.  and  H.] 

no.  4,  m.  5). 
from  20  Jan.  1365  (ibid.  m.  19d)  to  1377 

(ibid.  m.  27). 

Richard  II. 

from  1377  (ibid.)  to  1379  (ibid.) 

from    1879    (P.R.O.    Lists    and    Indexes , 

No.  XI)  to  1381  (ibid.) 
from  1381-2  (ibid.) 
from  8   May  1382   (Cal.   Pat.  R.   1381-5, 

p.  114)  to  1396  (P.R.O.  Lists  and  Indexes, 

No.  XI). 
from  20  Jan.  1396  (Cal.  Pat.  R.  1391-6,  p. 

668)  to  1399  (P.R.O.  Lists,  No.  XI). 
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Suete   de  Prisone. 

The  accounts  of  the  issues  of  the  hundreds  of  Cheshire,1  both  when 
taken  to  farm  by  the  bedells  or  Serjeants  of  the  hundred  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  when  returned  by  the  sheriff,  include  a 
perquisite,  fluctuating  in  amount,  called  suete  de  prisone.  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  accounts  as  sueta  de  indictatis  de  trans- 
gressionibus,  or  sueta  indictatorum,  or  sueta  prisonum  indictatorum 
de  transgressionibus  or  denarii  pro  sueta  prisone?  This  must  re- 
present some  kind  of  fee  extorted  from  prisoners  or  persons  for 
whose  attachment  writs  had  been  issued.  The  former  would  pay 
the  money  for  some  relaxation  (aise  de  prisone)  of  the  rigour  of 
imprisonment  (durete  de  prisone),  and  the  latter  to  avoid  arrest 
or  seizure  of  their  chattels  as  security  for  their  appearance  before 
the  court,  and  to  be  allowed  to  find  bail.  The  fee  was  taken 
a  tempore  brevis  vicecomitis  percepti  pro  eisdem  attachiatis  respec- 
tuandis  usque  proximum  comitatum,  i.e.  as  soon  as  a  writ  was 
issued,  under  which  an  offender  or  his  chattels  were  liable  to  arrest, 
he  would  pay  a  fee  to  the  bedell  in  order  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  large  and  his  goods  unattached  until  the  next  sitting, 
of  the  county  court.  The  item  for  sueta  continues  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Cheshire  ministers'  accounts  until  near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  disappears,  possibly  owing  to  the  effects 
of  an  act  of  1444  (to  be  mentioned  later)  and  the  act  of  1461 
(1  Edw.  IV  c.  2),  which,  by  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tourn  to  quarter  sessions,  deprived  sheriffs  and  their  underlings 
from  dealing  with  indicted  persons.  The  amounts  accounted  for 
as  suete  de  prisone  appear  to  be  trifling,  and  are  generally  lumped 
with  the  perquisites  or  issues  of  the  hundred  in  the  years  when  no 
farm  is  taken.  On  several  occasions  nullum  prqficuum  pro  sueta 
prisone  is  recorded.     In  1413-14  the  entry  is  : 

De  aliquibus  denariis  receptis  pro  sueta  prisone  nihil  eo  quod  nullum 
proficuum  inde  provenit  per  tempus  huius  compoti  in  officio  vicecomitis 
comitatus  predicti  ac  pro  eo  quod  responsum  est  Eegi  superius  in  extractis 
Iusticiariorum. 

Under  the  heading  of  '  Estreats,'  receipts  are  accounted  for  during 
the  year  under  reference  de  finibus  et  redempcionibus  comitatus 
placitorum,  from  felons'  goods,  and  from  divers  amercements. 

I  have  found  the  following  further  references  to  suete  de  prisone. 

i.  The  statute  1  Edw.  Ill  st.  1,  cap.  7  (1327)  ordered  inquiries 
by  the  justices  into  the  conduct  of  jailers  and  sheriffs,  who  had 
pained  their  prisoners  and  forced  them  to  become  appealers,  and 

!  Ministers'  Accounts,  Chester  (Public  Becord  Office).  Compare  my  work  on 
The  Wapentake  of  Wirral  (1907),  pp.  34-36. 

2  Ministers'  Accounts  for  the  year  1352  (bundle  784,  no.  2),  and  subsequent  years. 
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to  appeal  harmless  people,  pur  aver  raunceouns  des  tieux  appellez 
pur  seute  de  prisone  ou  pur  autre  cause.  The  edition  of  the  statutes 
printed  by  the  Kecord  Commission  gives  the  word  seute  within 
square  brackets  and  with  a  footnote  that  it  appears  as  doute  in 
1  old  printed  copies  '  of  the  statutes.  The  translation  given  in  this 
official  version  is  '  for  fear  of  imprisonment ' ;  and  this  is  also  the 
translation  given  by  Ruffhead.3  A  similar  translation  of  pur  seute 
is  given  by  Kelham  (Norman-French  Diet.  1779).  Eeference  to  the 
petition  for  the  statute 4  throws  no  light  on  the  matter,  as  the 
term  seute  de  prisone  does  not  there  occur,  but  the  record  is 
defective.  Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  response,5  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  statute  orders  the  justices'  inquiries  to  be  held 
auxibien  a  la  seute  le  Roi  com  d'autre,  a  passage  which  is  given  by 
Kuffhead  as  auxibien  asuyte  de  partie  come  a  la  sute  le  Roi.  This 
seute,  suyte,  or  sute  is,  of  course,  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
'suit'  (secta),  which,  it  will  be  submitted,  has  no  connexion  with 
the  seute  de  prisone  occurring  in  the  same  statute. 

ii.  The  Statute  of  Labourers,  25  Edw.  Ill  st.  2,  c.  6  (1350) 
forbade  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  to  take  anything  from  servants  and 
labourers  pur  fees,  suete  de  prisone,  nen  autre  manere.6  The  official 
translation  is,  '  for  Fees,  Suit  of  Prison,  nor  in  other  manner.' 

hi.  The  laxity  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison  in  suffering 
prisoners  to  go  at  large,  with  or  without  bail,  on  payment  of  fees, 
caused  the  passing,  in  1377,  of  the  Act  1  Ric.  II  c.  12.  This  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  that  if  a  debtor  who  a  suyte  du  partie 
was  sent  to  another  prison,  confessed  the  debt  in  order  to  be  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Fleet,  pur  greynor  suete  y  avoir  de  prisone  ae  aillors, 
and  so  the  creditor's  execution  was  delayed,  the  debtor  was  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  other  prison  until  he  had  made  gree  with  his 
creditor.  In  the  official  version  suete  is  placed  in  square  brackets, 
with  a  note  that  it  appears  as  suite  in  the  Rotuli  Parliamentorum 
and  in  '  Printed  Copies.'  Reference  to  the  former  shows  the  ex- 
pression given  as  pur  greindre  suite.7  The  translation  in  the 
official  version  is  '  there  to  have  greater  [sweet]  of  Prison  than 
elsewhere,'  a  footnote  explaining  '  sweet '  as  '  liberty.'  Ruffhead's 
translation,  and  that  in  the  revised  statutes,  is  the  same.8  Kelham 
boldly  translates  greynour  suete  as  '  more  fresh  air,  a  greater 
range,'  which  is  practical  if  not  accurate. 

iv.  The  following  warrant  and  letters  patent,  granted  in  1395  to 


3  Statutes  of  the  Realm  (Record  Comm.),  i.  253 ;    Statutes  (Ruffhead's  edition, 
1769),  i.  191. 

4  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  9.  •  Ibid.  ii.  12. 

6  Statutes  of  the  Realm  (Rec.  Comm.),  i.  313  ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  234 ;  Ruffhead,  i.  253- 

7  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  25. 

8  Statutes  of  the  Realm  (Rec.  Comm.),  ii.  4  ;  Ruffhead,  i.  337  ;    Statutes  Revised, 
i.  221. 
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the  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  Flint,9  show  how  the  exaction  of 
suete  was  used  to  harass  one's  enemies  : — 

Richard  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  Roy  Dengleterre  et  de  France  et  Seignur 
Dirlande  a  nostre  bien  ame  Robert  Parys  nostre  Chamberlein  de  Cestre, 
saluz.  Monstrez  nous  outre  les  Burgeys  et  comunes  de  vostre  [sic]  ville 
de  Flynt  en  Northgales  coment  a  cause  de  la  male  volentee  que  les  gentz 
Galeys  portent  devers  les  ditz  Burgeys  et  comunes  veiantz  que  pur 
chescun  enditement  ou  appelle  de  felonie  rettez  es  ditz  Burgeys  et 
comunes  ils  serront  constreintz  de  paier  suete  et  aise  de  prisone,  les  sont 
enditer  et  les  procurent  estre  enditez  de  jour  en  autre  a  leffect  de 
anientisser  et  destruir  les  Burgeis  et  comunes  suisditz,  queux  par  la  dicte 
cause  sont  grantment  empoverez  et  anientissez  a  ce  qils  se  compleient 
dont  ils  nous  ont  suppliez  de  remede,  si  avons  de  lassent  de  nostre  conseil 
en  relevement  des  poveres  estatz  de  meismes  les  Burgeis  et  comunes  et 
pur  eschuer  les  damages  et  anientissement  que  lour  pourront  avenir  en 
celle  partie  grantez  as  ditz  Burgeis  et  comunes  et  a  leur  successours,  qen 
caas  qils  ou  ascun  de  eux  soient  ou  soit  enditez  ou  appellez  de  felonie, 
la  ou  ils  purront  estre  mainprisez  par  la  comune  ley  dengleterre  ils  ne 
paieront  riens  a  nous  ne  a  noz  ditz  heirs  par  les  cynk  anns  proscheins 
avenir  pour  suete  ou  eese  de  prisone,  mes  volons  qils  troevent  seloc  la  ley 
dengleterre  suffissante  mainprise  pur  estier  a  droit  en  tieux  cas.  Par 
quoi  vous  mandons  que  sur  ceste  nostre  graunte  facez  avoir  as  ditz 
Burgeis  et  comunes  noz  lettres  desouz  nostre  seal  esteant  en  vostre  garde 
en  due  fourme.  Done  souz  nostre  prive  seal  a  Westminster  le  quinsisme 
jour  de  Juyl  Ian  de  nostre  regne  dys  et  noifisme.     [15  July  1395.] 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  presentes  litere  pervenerint,  salutem.  Sciatis 
quod  nos  in  relevacionem  pauperum  statuum  burgensium  et  communitatis 
ville  nostre  de  Flynt  et  pro  dampnis  et  adnichilacionibus  precavendis  que 
eisdem  burgensibus  et  communitati  evenire  possent  occasione  solucionis 
suete  prisone  in  casu  quo  ipsi  indictati,  rettati,  vel  appellati  existunt  seu 
aliquis  ipsorum  indictatus,  rettatus,  seu  appellatus  de  felonia  existit,  de 
assensu  consilii  nostri  concessimus  dictis  burgensibus  et  communitati 
et  eorum  successoribus  quod  in  casu  quo  ipsi  indictati  sint,  rettati,  vel 
appellati,  aut  aliquis  eorum  indictatus  sit,  rettatus,  vel  appellatus  de 
felonia  ubi  per  communem  legem  Anglie  poterunt  vel  poterit  manucapi, 
nichil  nobis  nee  heredibus  nostris  predictis  pro  sueta  prisone  solvent  per 
quinque  annos  iam  proximo  futuros.  Set  volumus  quod  ipsi  secundum 
legem  Anglie  sufficientem  inveniant  manucapcionem  ad  standum  recto  in 
tali  casu.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  has  litteras  nostras  fieri  fecimus 
patentes.  Datum  apud  Cestriam  vicesimo  die  Iulii  anno  regni  nostri 
decimo  nono.     [20  July  1395.] 

v.  The  statute  23  Hen.  VI  c.  9  (1444),  which  fixed  a  scale  of 
jail  and  bail  fees,  forbade  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  to  take,  by  occasion 
or  under  colour  of  their  office,  for  the  omitting  of  any  arrest  or 
attachment,  anything  else  for  fine,  fee,  sew  et  de  prisonf  main-prize, 
letting  to  bail,  or  showing  any  ease  or  favour.     This  is  the  spelling 

9  Welsh  Eecords,  Eecognizance  Rolls,  Chester,  no.  68,  m.  5  d. 
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in  the  official  version,  the  revised  statutes,  and  in  Buff  head,  whilst 
on  the  roll  we  find  '  suyte  of  Prison.' 10  The  translation  in  all 
three  editions  of  the  statutes  is  *  suit  of  prison.' 

vi.  What  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  suete  de  prisone  occurs  in  a 
list  of  the  perquisites  of  the  Court  of  Clitheroe  in  1324. u  A  pay- 
ment by  Sara  de  Clayton  of  two  shillings  is  recorded  *  for  suavity 
of  the  prison.'  The  Latin  is  given  in  brackets  as  pro  suavitate 
prisonae,  but  unless  suavitate  is  extended  in  the  original,  it  seems 
more  likely  the  word  is  sueta.12 

Suete  de  prisone  was  thus  a  recognised  term  for  some  kind  of 
bail  or  jail  fee,  or  the  material  advantages  gained  by  paying  it, 
though  its  real  meaning  and  its  spelling  were  a  puzzle  to  the  old 
copyists  and  translators  of  the  statutes.  An  attempt  to  ascertain 
what  the  word  suete,  as  used  in  this  sense,  really  is,  does  not  yield 
very  positive  results,  but  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  no 
connexion  with  the  word  secta  in  the  sense  of  *  suit,'  prosecution, 
suit  of  court,  etc. 

1.  The  form  suete  or  sueta  for  secta  —  '  suit '  does  not  appear. 
Numerous  forms  of  sieute  (=  secta)  are  given  by  Godefroy,13  but 
suete  is  not  one,  though  we  find  seute,  sate,  and  suyte.  Ducange 
gives  scuta,  sieute,  and  suita,  under  secta,  but  not  suete.  Kelham 
has  sout,  sewet,  seute,  and  suyt  as  equivalent  to  '  suit,'  but  does 
not  mention  suete  except  in  conjunction  with  greynour  as  already 
mentioned.  A  fairly  careful  search  through  the  statutes  shows 
no  case  where  the  frequently  used  seute,  suyte,  or  sute  (for  secta) 
is  spelt  suete.  We  have,  e.g.,  a  la  suite  del  pleintif  (3  Ed.  I  c.  17), 
la  seute  de  nostre  pees  (27  Ed.  I  c.  6),  emprises  seutes  et  bargaines 
(33  Ed.  I  st.  3),  and  la  sute  le  Roi  and  suyte  de  partie,  already 
quoted. 

2.  The  view  that  sueta  and  secta  are  different  will  be  fortified 
by  any  references  in  which  the  two  are  both  mentioned  and  seem 
to  be  clearly  distinguished.  In  the  following  passage,  from  % 
charter  of  1263,  the  two  words  appear  side  by  side  (I  assume  that 
the  double  t  does  not  affect  the  question) : 

Pro  omnibus  serviciis,  demandis,  auxiliis,  curiae  sectis,suettis,  releviis, 
escaetis,  tallagiis,  soccagiis,  et  pro  omnibus  secularibus  exactionibus  et 
terrenis  demandis  quae  a  dicta  terra  exigi  poterint  vel  vindicari.14 

Part  of  this  passage  is  quoted  by  Ducange  under  suetta,  of  which 
it  is  the  only  example  given.      In  spite  however  of  the  obvious 

10  Statutes  of  the  Realm  (Rec.  Comm.),  ii.  335  ;  Rot.  Pari.  v.  110. 

11  Lancashire  Court  Rolls,  p.  63. 

12  On  the  other  hand,  payments  '  pro  suavitate  prisone '  are  recorded  in  the 
Cheshire  Recog.  Rolls  in  1309.     See  3bth  Rep.  of  the  Dep.  Keeper,  App.  ii,  1,  171. 

13  Diet,  de  Vane.  Langue  franc.  Under  the  heading  suete  there  is  a  cross  refer- 
ence to  the  supplement  under  sieute,  but  the  form  suete  does  not  appear  there. 

14  Kennett,  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  262. 
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* 
distinction  between  the  words,  Ducange  explains  suetta  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  suitte  and  to  secta  in  its  ordinary  sense. 
Again,  in  the  statute  of  1327,  already  quoted,  both  seate  de  prisone, 
and  seute  (or  sute)  le  Boi,  and  suyte  de  partie  appear,  the  two  last 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  secta,  and  the  first  being  presumably 
a  misspelling  Of  snete  de  prisone.  Both  suyte  and  suete  occur  with 
apparently  different  meanings  in  the  statute  of  1377. 

3.  It  is  possible,  though  I  cannot  think  so,  that  suete  in  this 
connexion  is  the  same  as  soute,  i.e.  solta  or  soluta,  a  payment. 
Ducange  gives  an  instance,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Britton,  iii.  15, 15 
where  the  readings  seute  and  sute  are  found  ;  and  the  spelling  in 
the  statute  of  1327  is  seute  not  suete.  Kelham  has  sout,  soute  (jor 
de  la),  meaning  a  day  of  payment. 

4.  But  I  believe  the  correct  view  is  that  the  word  is  properly 
spelt  suete  or  sueta,  and  is  simply  good  classical  Latin  for  '  customary 
[payments],'  in  this  case  bail  or  gaol  fees  levied  by  sheriffs  and 
their  officers.16 

K.  Stewart-Brown. 


An  Early  Recension  of  Burnefs  Memoirs  of  the 

Dukes  of  Hamilton} 

Among  the  British  Museum  manuscripts  is  one  numbered  Add. 
33259,  being  an  imperfect  manuscript  version,  in  a  variety  of 
clerical  hands,  of  Burnet's  Hamilton  Memoirs.2  This  manuscript 
-was  formerly  at  Hamilton  Palace,  and  is  described  at  p.  113  of 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Bep.  I.  '  The  Hamilton  Collection,'  wrote  the 
late  Mr.  Bickley,3  '  was  bought  en  bloc  by  (I  believe)  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  The  authorities  selected  what  they  wanted, 
and  sold  the  rest  through  Dr.  Lippmann,'  from  whom  the  British 
Museum  acquired  the  manuscript  in  question.  On  examination  it 
appears  to  differ  considerably  from  the  printed  version,  a  fact  of 
great  interest,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

15  ii.  125,  ed.  Nichols. 

16  I  am  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  this  Eeview  for  several  notes  and  suggestions, 
which  I  have  been  glad  to  make  use  of  and  adopt. 

1  The  conclusions  reached  in  this  article  are  adopted  by  Mr.  Clarke  (in  part  i.  of  a 
Life  of  Burnet  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  myself),  to  whom  a  draught  of  the  present  article  was 
shown.  [The  publication  of  this  paper  has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  It  was 
originally  received  by  me  before  the  appearance  of  the  article  entitled  •  Burnet  on  the 
Scottish  Troubles,'  by  Mr.  Kobert  Dewar,  in  the  Scottish  Historical  Review  for  July 
1907.  As  however  the  two  articles  supplement  each  other — Mr.  Dewar's  observa- 
tions mainly  relating  to  the  historical,  and  the  present  account  to  the  autobiographical, 
importance  of  the  recension— it  has  been  thought  best  to  publish  the  present  essay 
as  it  stands.— Ed.  E.H.R.~] 

2  The  manuscript  ends  with  the  words  '  Eichmond  for  a  '  on  p.  318  of  the  original 
iolio  edition.     That  edition  contains  436  pp. 

3  Letter  of  4  May  1903  to  the  present  writer. 
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(a)  In  1724  Dr.  Cockburn,  who  had  known  Burnet  in  youth, 
published  a  Specimen  of  some  .  .  .  remarks  .  .  .  occasioned  by 
Dr.  Burnet's  History  (of  his  own  time)  which  had  then  just  appeared. 
In  this  Specimen  (pp.  47-8)  Cockburn  insinuates  that  Sir  James 
Turner  was  originally  employed  to  write  the  Hamilton  Memoirs  as 
a,  retort  to  the  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Guthry,  then  un- 
published; and  that  his  effusions  failing  to  satisfy  the  family 
vanity,  Burnet  undertook  the  office. 

(b)  In  November  1731,  on  the  authority  of  '  Mr.  J.  Hamiltoun,' 
Wodrow  recorded  another  story,  which  Hamilton  professed  to  have 
Anaiecta,  derived  about  1710  (sic)  shortly  before  the  first  appearance 
iv.  299-301.  0f  Clarendon's  History  from  the  old  duchess  Anne  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  died  in  1716.  The  duchess  (so  runs  this 
account)  had  promised  chancellor  Clarendon,  *  at  Court  after  the 
Bestoration,'  vouchers  from  the  Hamilton  archives  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  history. 

Accordingly,  when  she  came  do  an  to  Scotland,  her  Grace  called  for 
Dr.  Burnet,  and  implored  him  to  rummage  all  the  papers  in  Hamiltoun 
that  related  to  her  father,  and  to  lay  out  what  he  reconed  might  be  of 
use  to  the  Earle ;  and  she  sent  up,  by  an  express,  a  large  bundell  of 
papers.  .  .  .  This  was,  we  see,  the  occasion  and  begining  of  Dr.  Burnet's 
writing  the  Memoires  of  the  House  of  Hamiltoun ;  and  ...  I  think 
...  he  mentions  some  papers,  which,  I  remember  by  the  King's  com- 
mand, through  the  Duke  of  York's  influence,  he  was  discharged  to  publish. 

(c)  Under  date  September  1723  Wodrow  quotes  '  Mr.  James 
Frazer,  Esq.,  generally  named  Catologus,'  as  his  authority  for  a 
Anaiecta,  conversation  held  by  Bishop  Burnet  'after  the  Bevolu- 
ii.  379,382-4.  fton,'  in  presence  of  Frazer,  the  second  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  others.  In  the  course  of  this  Burnet  defended  historians  who 
leave  a  veil  over  facts  '  not  proper  to  communicat  to  the  publick.' 
He  mentioned  that  when  preparing  the  Hamilton  Memoirs  he  had 
come  across  the  evidence  of  Charles  I's  intention  to  execute  Loudon 
in  1638  or  1639  without  trial — a  scheme  frustrated  by  Hamilton  ; 
and  he  appealed  to  Clarendon  whether  he  could,  with  propriety, 
have  published  such  an  episode. 

(d)  In  the  year  1695  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes,  who  had  been 
Lauderdale's  chaplain,  had  become  a  bishop  suffragan  among  the 
nonjurors,  and  was  subsequently  celebrated  for  his  '  Thesaurus  ' 
of  the  northern  languages,  published  anonymously  Some  Discourses 
upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson ;  occasioned  by  the  late  funeral 
sermon  of  the  former  upon  the  latter.  On  p.  19  of  this  tract  Hickes 
accuses  Burnet  of  having  altered  the  manuscript  of  the  Hamilton 
Memoirs,  after  his  breach  with  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  in  1673,  so 
as  to  compromise  the  latter's  reputation.  Burnet  retorted  to  this 
charge  in  a  Vindication   which  will    be  discussed    later   on  ;    and 
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Hickes,  in  1699  or  1700,  prepared  a  counter  Reply  to  a  pamphlet 
entituled  '  The  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Vindication/  which  reply  was 
never  published,  but  remains,  in  manuscript,  at  the  Bodleian.4  On 
the  tenth  folio  of  this  manuscript  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

In  my  discourses  I  told  ye  reader  how  he  had  prepared  ye  memoirs  of 
ye  D.  of  Hamilton  for  y°  prefs,  before  ye  breach  wch  happened  between 
him  &  ye  D.  of  Lauderdale,  &  intended  to  have  dedicated  them  to  him, 
&  accordingly  gave  him  a  fair  copy  of  ye  original  Memoirs  wch  he  desired 
his  Grace  to  peruse  in  order  to  ye  printing  of  it.  I  can  now  add  upon  ye 
Authority  of  a  Gentleman  of  Quality,  who  came  up  with  him  from  York 
in  ye  Stage  Coach  to  London,  that  he  entertained  him  all  ye  way  with 
reading  this  first  original,  or  ye  Copy  of  it,  wch  was  so  full  of  pafsages  to 
ye  honour  &  praise  of  ye  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  with  very  great  Characters 
of  him,  all  wch  were  afterwards  left  out  upon  ye  difference,  wch  happen'd 
between  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  ye  printed  Copy,  with  this 
MS.  copy  of  ye  Dukes,  wch  is  still  extant,  &  interlined  in  many  places 
with  his  own  hand.  To  this  he  very  falsely  replys  in  these  words,  '  The 
very  copy  wch  ye  D.  of  Lauderdale  read,  and  y*  was  licens'd  by  Secretary 
Coventry,  hath  been  carelefsly  left  by  me  these  many  years  in  ye  Bp.  of 
Worcesters  hands ;  by  it  ye  falshood  will  appear  to  any,  that  will  be  at 
ye  pains  to  compare  it  with  ye  print.  I  left  out  nothing  for  wch  ye  D.  of 
Lauderdale  had  furnish'd  me  with  Vouchers.  He  indeed  had  furnished 
me  with  papers  relating  to  a  long  story  of  ye  incident  in  ye  year  1641,  wch 
Secretary  Coventry  for  very  good  reasons,  not  necefsary  to  be  mentioned 
here,  ordered  me  to  leave  out,  &  it  is  ye  main  difference  between  that 
Copy  &  ye  printed  Book.'  Tho'  men  are  not  usually  astonished  at  ye 
strangest  things  with  wch  they  frequently  converse,  yet  I  who  am  so  well 
acquainted  with  this  man's  life  &  writings,  cannot  but  sometimes  stand 
astonished  at  his  matchlefs  confidence  in  obtruding  things  upon  ye 
World  wch  he  knows  to  be  false.  These  very  periods  wch  I  now  cited  are 
a  clear  proof  that  he  exceeds  Varillas  in  that  noble  Virtue,  for  first  it  is 
false  that  Duke  Lauderdales  copy,  &  that  wch  Secretary  Coventry 
licensed,  wch  he  saith  is  in  ye  Bp.  of  Worcesters  hands  are  ye  Same.  For 
I  never  saw  this  latter,  but  have  read  ye  former,  &  know  a  Gentleman  to 
whom  ye  Duke  gave  it  Sixteen  years  ago  to  compare  it  with  ye  printed 
copy,  to  wch  that  in  ye  MS.  licensed  by  Secretary  Coventry  was  ye 
Original. 

Hickes  next  proceeds  to  explain  : — 

I  have  been  beholden  to  a  very  accurate,  ingenious  and  learned  hand 
(in  the  margin  '  ye  Revd.  Mr.  Ralph  Lowndes  ')  for  collecting  ye  following 
sheets  of  differences  between  them. 

To  these  details  we  shall  revert  further  on. 

(e)  In  the  year  1714  appeared  a  pamphlet  entitled  Speculum 
Sarisburianum  (being  an  answer  to  the  introduction  which  Burnet 
had  issued  as  a  prelude  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Reformation 
history).     Its  author,   '  Philoclerus,'  may  be  probably  identified 

4  Bodl.  MS.  Bawl.  D.  841. 
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with  Charles  Leslie,5  the  celebrated  Jacobite  controversialist.     In 
an  addendum  (p.  99)  he  writes  : — 

Since  I  wrote  this  letter  and  Postscript,  I  have  read  part  of  a  MS. 
History  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  written  by  this  Author, 
which  is  interlined  with  his  own  hand  in  several  places.  This  copy, 
which  is  forthcoming  upon  occasion, 

he  proceeds  to  stigmatise  after  the  same  manner  as  does  Hickes. 
We  will  now  consider  in  detail  these  several  insinuations. 

1.  The  assertions  of  Cockburn  and  Wodrow  cannot  countervail 
Burnet's  explicit  and  reiterated  statement  that  the  idea  of  the 
Hamilton  Memoirs  (which  were  designed  as  a  continuation  of 
Spottiswood's  History,  and  actually  appeared  as  the  second  volume 
of  that  work  in  its  second  edition)  originated  with  himself ;  that  he 
had  harboured  it  long  ere  he  was  introduced  to  the  Hamiltons  ;  and 
that  within  a  few  days  after  his  original  acquaintance  with  them 
(he  alludes  probably  to  his  first  stay  at  Hamilton  Palace,  early  in 
1669)  he  had  asked  and  obtained  a  promise  of  their  assistance.6 
Cockburn's  version  is  evidently  based  on  a  misconception.  The 
Turner  sketch  to  which  he  alludes  must  be  that  appended  to 
Turner's  Memoirs.7  But  this,  on  internal  evidence,  was  written 
not  only  after  the  death  of  Guthry  8  (which  took  place  in  1676)  but 
also  after  the  appearance  of  the  Hamilton  Memoirs,9  which  were  issued 
during  the  following  year.  The  story  told  by  Wodrow  proves  equally 
untenable.  Clarendon  left  England  for  ever  in  1667  ;  Burnet's 
first  visit  to  Hamilton  took  place  in  1669. 10  The  chancellor  may 
have  acquired  information  from  the  duchess ;  Burnet  may  have  been 
subsequently  instrumental  in  transmitting  information  to  the  exiled 
historian  at  her  behest ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such  an  incident, 
even  if  it  occurred,  cannot  have  initiated  his  own  labours.11 

2.  After  Burnet  had  approached  the  Hamiltons  and  obtained 
the  promise  of  their  assistance,  he  set  himself  to  study  external 
authorities  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  Hamiltons  for  some  time 
made  no  further  allusion  to  the  design,  and  Burnet,  with  unwonted 
delicacy,  forbore  to  press  them.12  At  length,  after  his  intimacy 
with  the  family  had  borne  the  test  of  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  their 

5  Cf.  the  allusion  to  Burnet's  Secret  History  at  the  bottom  of  p.  13  with  the 
extract  from  Leslie's  New  Association  given  in  Supplement  to  Burnet's  Hist,  of  my 
Own  Time,  p.  xiii.  We  are  also  struck  by  the  frequent  and  resentful  references  to 
Burnet's  attacks  on  Leslie.     It  is  signed  '  Dec.  26,  1713 — a  Martyr  out  of  Smithfield.' 

6  See  Appendix  II.  infra,  p.  536   (original   preface  to  the  Hamilton  Memoirs) 
Memoirs,  ed.  1852,  pp.  viii-x,  xiv-xv  ;  Supplement  to  Burnet's  Hist,  of  my  Own  Timet 
p.  479. 

7  Pp.  231-46  (1829).  8  Ibid.  p.  231. 

9  Ibid.  pp.  235  bis,  236-41.  10  Life  of  Burnet,  pp.  72-4. 

11  We  detect  a  further  inaccuracy:  the  Guthry  Memoirs  and  the  first  volume  of 
Clarendon  appeared  in  1702,  not  1710. 

12  Appendix  II.  infra,  pp.  536  f. 

VOL.  XXIV.— NO.  XCV.  L  L 
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immediate  neighbourhood,  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  he 
ventured  to  revive  the  topic  and  met  with  a  cordial  response.  The 
duchess  placed  at  his  disposal  a  '  great  chestfull '  of  papers  with 
the  nature  of  which  she  was  completely  unacquainted,  since  they 
had  been  tossed  into  it  pell-mell.13  The  task  of  arrangement  proved 
in  itself  sufficiently  arduous.  By  May  1671  Burnet  seems  to  have 
been  hard  at  work,14  and  probably  about  August  the  first  draught 
of  the  Memoirs  was  ready.  This  version,  of  which  no  manuscript 
remains,  seems  to  have  been  a  simple  narrative,  which  included  no 
pieces  justificatives.15 

3.  Meanwhile  John,  second  earl  of  Lauderdale,  secretary  (or  as 
at  this  moment  we  may  rather  describe  him,  viceroy)  for  Scotland, 
with  whom  Burnet  had  long  been  acquainted,  had  heard  of  the 
projected  Memoirs,  and  desired  Burnet  to  come  to  London,  *  for  he 
was  sure  he  could  both  rectify  many  things  and  enlarge  on  a  great 
many  more.' 16  Burnet  accordingly  went  south ;  and  it  was  possibly 
on  this  occasion  that  Hamilton  wrote  to  Turner  17  complaining 
of  Burnet's  '  precipitant  hast '  to  publish,  which  had  occasioned 
1  great  errors  '  in  the  narrative.  *  What  ground  he  had  to  make 
so  much  hast,'  says  Hamilton,  '  I  could  never  understand,  and  I 
did  what  I  could  to  prevent  itt,  that  they  might  have  been  a  litle 
better  digested ;  and  on  this  very  account  he  and  I  ar  fallen  into 
those  tearms  that  wee  do  not  correspond.'  While  in  London  Burnet 
received  advice  and  suggestions  not  only  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
but  also  from  that  able  and  admirable  gentleman  Sir  Kobert  Moray. 
The  latter  in  particular,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  manuscript 
with  minute  attention,18  advised  him  to  insert  the  documents  cited.19 
As  for  Lauderdale, '  his  true  design,'  says  Burnet,  *  was  to  engage  me 
to  put  in  a  great  deal  relating  to  himself  in  that  work.' 20  '  All  the 
addition  he  gave  to  my  work,'  he  says  elsewhere,  ■  was  with  rela- 
tion to  those  passages  in  which  he  had  a  share.' 21  This  is 
however  too  sweeping ;    Lauderdale  certainly  provided  him  with 

13  Appendix  II.  infra,  p.  537. 

14  See  the  letter  marked  '  2  '  in  the  Appendix  to  Turner's  Memoirs,  p.  248,  of 
which  the  conjectural  year  (1673)  is  evidently  erroneous.  See  also  Hist,  of  my  Own 
Time,  ed.  Airy,  i.  531-3  ;  Stipplement  to  the  same,  p.  479. 

15  Hamilton  Memoirs,  ed.  1852,  p.  xviii. 

16  Hist.  i.  533. 

17  Turner's  Memoirs,  .\ppendix,  Letter  8,  undated  (pp.  253-4).  It  may  be  argued 
that  this  letter  should  be  transferred  to  1673,  as  it  reads  like  a  continuation  of 
Letter  6,  pp.  251-2.  But  (a)  Hamilton  could  hardly  complain  of  precipitancy  in 
publishing  when  the  book  had  been  on  the  anvil  at  least  two  years  ;  (b)  Burnet  and 
Hamilton  did  correspond  in  1673  (Life,  p.  119).  The  question  however  must  be 
regarded  as  an  open  one. 

18  The  elaborate  list  of  corrigenda  given  on  pp.  221-2  of  Lauderdale  Papers, 
vol.  iii.,  may  be  confidently  referred  to  the  first  draught  of  Bk.  II. 

19  Hamilton  Memoirs,  ed.  1852,  p.  xviii. 
-°  Hist,  of  my  Own  Time,  ed.  Airy,  i.  533. 
21  Supplement  to  Hist,  of  my  Own  Time,  p.  479. 
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vouchers  for  an  account  of  the  so-called  '  Incident.' 22  The  fact, 
specifically  mentioned  by  Burnet,  receives  curious  confirmation. 
Burnet's  narrative,  subsequently  suppressed,  still  exists  in  the 
British  Museum  manuscript.  It  includes  a  letter  published  in 
the  Hardivicke  Papers  (1778) 23  and  two  others  more  recently 
printed  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  Hamilton  Papers.*4-  All  these 
however  are  there  given,  not  from  the  Hamilton  archives,  but  from 
originals  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office.  In  fine,  Lauderdale  seems  to 
have  written  to  the  duchess  of  Hamilton  approving  such  parts  of  the 
Memoirs  as  were  mainly  founded  on  the  royal  letters,  but  complain- 
ing *  that  there  were  great  mistakes  in  many  material  passages  after 
the  king  (Charles  I)  came  last  out  of  Scotland  ; '  i.e.,  we  may  remark, 
after  Lauderdale  himself  began  to  make  a  figure  in  affairs.25 

4.  After  his  return  from  London  Burnet  rewrote  the  work. 
The  text  he  now  produced  must  have  stood  about  halfway  between 
the  original  draught  and  the  version  eventually  published,  since  it 
-contained  more  documents  than  did  the  first,  but  less  than  does  the 
latter.  The  new  holograph  he  seems  to  have  sent  to  Lauderdale, 
-who  retained  it,26  and  was  to  place  it,  as  we  have  seen,  before  his 
death  (1682)  in  the  hands  of  '  Mr.  Balph  Lowndes,'  the  authority 
for  Burnet's  Jacobite  critics.  The  text  survives  for  us  in  the  sub- 
stantive readings  of  a  clerical  copy,  which  evidently  corresponded 
in  pagination  with  the  holograph.*7  This  clerical  copy  was  pre- 
sumably despatched  for  the  further  criticism  of  Sir  Bobert  Moray, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  it,  just  before  his  death  on  3  July 
1673,  with  a  very  high  encomium,  and  some  additional  sugges- 
tions.28 Burnet  appears  to  have  then  set  to  work  on  the  task  of 
incorporating  such  suggestions  in  the  manuscript ; 29  and  his  auto- 
graph additions  and  corrections  must  have  proved  so  extensive  as 
to  necessitate  another  fair  copy,  probably  made  by  a  servant. 
This  fair  copy  will  have  rendered  obsolete  the  previous  clerical 
draught,  with  its  autograph  corrections,  which  appears  to  have 
been  therefore  left  among  the  Hamilton  archives,  whence  it  was 
to  pass,  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  into  the  custody  of  the 
British  Museum  authorities. 

22  Reflections  upon  some  Discourses  (subtitle   The  Bishop   of  Sarum's  Vindica- 
tion), pp.  67-8.  23  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  ed.  1778,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  299. 
21  Pp.  103-6,  Camden  Society  1880. 

25  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Kep.  I.,  App.  p.  113. 

26  Dr.  Airy  (note  to  Hist,  of  my  Own  Time,  i.  60),  in  his  edition,  quotes  Hickes's 
attestation  in  Carte's  MSS.  to  the  effect  that  Lauderdale's  copy  was  all  in  Burnet's 
autograph. 

27  Because  Hickes's  references  to  the  Lauderdale  autograph  can  be  verified  from 
the  British  Museum  copy. 

28  See  Hamilton  Memoirs,  pp.  xviii.  356-7  ;  Hist,  of  my  Own  Time,  i.  41. 

29  The  words  '  and  that  the  king  .  .  .  much  lamented  death '  on  pp.  356-7  of  the 
Hamilton  Memoirs,  ed.  1852,  are  added  in  Burnet's  own  hand  to  the  British  Museum 
.manuscript. 

L  L  2 
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We  have  now  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  new  fair  copy,  or 
third  draught,  which  seems  to  have  immediately  undergone  a 
further  revision,  amounting  in  the  long  run  to  a  fresh  recension. 
For  the  differences  between  even  the  corrected  form  of  the  British 
Museum  manuscript  and  that  eventually  published  in  1677-8  are 
very  considerable ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  must  have  been 
made  before  Burnet  left  Hamilton.  On  22  August  he  was  applying 
to  Sir  James  Turner,  who  was  then  in  Glasgow,  and  from  whom  he 
had  derived  much  information  concerning  the  disasters  of  1648, 
for  further  criticism  of  the  manuscript.30  Nor  is  this  the  only  proof 
of  such  immediate  revision.  In  the  printed  version,  for  instance, 
certain  documents  are  set  forth  at  greater  length  than  in  the 
British  Museum  draught ;  lists  of  signatories  appear  which  had  not 
previously  been  given ;  documents  are  translated  into  English 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  French.  We  meet  with  sub- 
stantial omissions,  additions,  and  modifications.  A  number  of 
these  obviously  result  from  the  acquisition  of  fresh  material,  whether 
documentary  or  verbal.  The  *  King's  Covenant '  is  not  given  in 
the  earlier  draughts ;  they  contain  no  account  of  the  Savile  forgery ; 
and  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Burnet,  even  when  he  revised  the 
British  Museum  manuscript,  knew  nothing  of  the  long  and  impor- 
tant paper  which  occupies  pp.  253-69  of  the  original  printed 
edition.31  On  the  whole  however  the  more  important  variations 
between  the  revised  draught  and  the  printed  version  are  mainly  of 
personal  nature.  Hamilton  influence  may  be  responsible  for  the 
omission  of  a  somewhat  ungraceful  allusion  to  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  entailed  on  the  family  by  the  Engagement.  The  same 
influence  may  have  retrenched  as  trivial  or  incorrect  the  account  of 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton's  reasons  for  his  delay  in  assuming  the  title 
of  duke  ;  the  story  of  his  encounter  with  the  herald  on  the  English 
border ;  and  the  somewhat  laboured  and  unconvincing  passage 
which  would  minimise  the  importance  of  prince  Kupert's  appoint- 
ment to  Hamilton's  former  post  as  master  of  the  horse.  Again, 
it  is  possible  that  Hamilton,  who  was  even  then  on  very  bad  terms 
with  Lauderdale,  may  have  insisted  on  some  modification  of  the 
excessive  emphasis  which  the  earlier  draught,  on  Lauderdale's  in- 
stigation, had  laid  upon  the  concerns  of  the  Maitland  family  in 
general,32  and  of  Lauderdale  in  particular.  Nor  is  it  incredible 
that  the  deletion  of  several  compliments  paid  to  the  valour  and 
generosity  of  Montrose  may  be  due  to  Hamilton  resentment. 
Whether  the  preface  was  at  this  time  rewritten  cannot  be  certainly 
decided ;  but  we  shall  see  reason  to  suppose  that  the  published  one 
is  a  later  substitution. 


30  Turner's  Memoirs,  Appendix,  Letter  5,  pp.  250-1. 

31  He  specifically  asserts  in  the  manuscript  that  no  copy  of  the  charge  was  in 
existence. 

32  We  also  find  great  emphasis  laid  on  Mr.  Murray,  father  of  the  duke's  second  wife 
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5.  Meanwhile  on  28  August  Hamilton  wrote  to  Turner,  stating 
that  Burnet  had  just  left  for  London,  and  that  he  should  com- 
municate to  him  before  the  book  should  appear  certain  '  rational ' 
criticisms  offered  by  Turner/'3 

Burnet  on  reaching  London  placed  the  new  fair  copy,  such  as 
it  was,  in  the  hands  of  Lauderdale.34  Here  we  trace  the  origin  of 
the  discrepancies  between  the  accounts  of  Hickes  and  Burnet. 
Hickes  spoke  of  an  earlier  version,  our  so-called  second  draught ; 
Burnet  of  a  later  recension,  our  so-called  fourth  draught.  And 
each  correctly  described  the  manuscript  to  which  he  referred  as  a 
manuscript  seen  by  Lauderdale. 

The  duke  kept  the  new  manuscript  some  time,35  but  never 
found  leisure  to  read  it  through.36  At  length  however  he  took 
Burnet  to  the  king  and  asked  for  a  licence.  The  king  desired 
to  see  the  manuscript,  parts  of  which  he  proceeded  to  peruse. 
He  praised  certain  episodes  (showing  a  keen  appreciation  of 
all  censures  on  the  bishops),37  and  finally  returned  it  to  Burnet 
that  it  might  be  duly  submitted  for  licence.  Delays  again 
supervened.  Secretary  Henry  Coventry,  from  whom  such 
licence  had  to  emanate,  insisted  on  reading  the  whole.38  What 
was  the  result  of  this  perusal?  Burnet  specifically  states  that 
one  extensive  alteration  was  made  at  Coventry's  behest.  '  Duke 
Lauderdale,'  he  says,  ' .  .  .  had  furnished  me  with  papers 
relating  to  a  long  story  of  an  Incident  in  the  year  1641 ; 
which  Secretary  Coventry,  upon  very  good  reasons,  not  necessary 
to  be  mentioned  here,  ordered  me  to  leave  out ;  and  it  is  the  main 
difference  between  that  Copy  and  the  Printed  Book.' 39  Burnet,  it 
will  be  noted,  does  not  say  the  only  difference  ;  and  it  is  practically 
certain  that  Coventry  would  not  have  passed  over  the  two  signifi- 
cant passages  whereby  Charles  I  authorised  Hamilton  to  use 
duplicity  towards  the  covenanting  leaders,  which  were  certainly 
expunged  from  the  narrative  after  the  revision  of  the  British 
Museum  manuscript.  Similar  arguments  apply  to  a  reflexion  on 
the  king's  great -uncle,  who,  like  an  earlier  king  of  Denmark,  was 
addicted  to  the  custom  *  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.'  However  this  may  be,  Burnet  on  21  October  signed 
the   epistle   dedicatory  to   the   king,40   and   on   3   November    the 

33  Turner's  Memoirs,  p.  252.  3i  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Vindication,  p.  67. 

35  See  Burnet's  letter  to  Lauderdale,  15  December  1673  ("Wodrow,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  ed.  1829,  ii.  232  ;  Clarke  and  Foxcroft's  Life  of  Burnet,  p.  120). 

36  Hickes,  Some  Discourses,  p.  19.  He  is  likely  to  be  correct  on  this  point  despite 
the  fact  that  he  confuses  the  two  draughts. 

37  Hist,  of  my  Own  Time,  ed.  Airy,  ii.  27.  3S  Ibid. 

39  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Vindication,  pp.  67-8. 

40  Hickes,  we  have  seen,  declares  that  he  had  originally  intended  to  dedicate  it  to 
Lauderdale.  This  is  very  unlikely.  Surely  no  one  save  the  king  could  take  pre- 
cedence in  this  respect  of  the  Hamiltons. 
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manuscript  received  the  formal  imprimatur  of  Henry  Coventry ; 
in  a  form  which  we  may  almost  describe  as  its  fifth. 

Immediately  afterwards  Burnet,  who  had  only  remained  in 
London  till  this  matter  should  be  settled,  started  for  Scotland,  and 
reached  Edinburgh  on  11  November.  There  occurred  the  notorious 
breach  between  himself  and  Lauderdale,  who  was  jealous  of  the 
favour  Burnet  had  enjoyed  at  court  and  suspected  him  of  caballing 
with  Hamilton.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Lauderdale  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  all  alterations  made  up  to  the  date  when 
he  himself  presented  the  manuscript  to  the  king,  and  that  until 
after  the  book  was  actually  licensed  Burnet  had  no  quarrel  whatever 
with  his  powerful  patron. 

6.  But  the  work,  for  some  reason  which  still  remains  obscure, 
was  not  published  for  a  period  of  four  years,  since  it  appeared  with 
the  imprint  of  the  king's  bookseller  in  the  year  1677-8.  Did  the 
text  remain  unaltered  during  all  this  period  ?  Hickes  at  any  rate 
assumes  that  the  licensed  and  printed  versions  were  exactly  the 
same,41  an  inference  which  Burnet  in  1696,  by  freely  offering  for 
examination  the  licensed  copy  (then  in  the  hands  of  bishop 
Stillingfleet,  but  now  lost),42  appears  to  substantiate.  If  this  were 
really  the  case  it  would  be  absolutely  certain  that  no  alteration  was 
made  in  the  text  subsequent  to  the  quarrel  with  Lauderdale.  It 
is  however  hardly  credible  that  no  revision  of  the  manuscript  should 
have  been  made  by  Burnet  during  a  period  of  four  years,  which 
coincided  with  his  introduction  into  a  severely  critical  society.43 
His  Scotticisms  will  have  incurred  the  censure  of  a  Tillotson  and  a 
Lloyd.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  preface  was  rewritten  shortly 
before  the  appearance  of  the  book ;  for  in  style  the  present  preface 
is  so  much  more  mature  than  the  original  draught  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  them  written  within  a  brief  interval ;  while  a 
passage  which  occurs  on  p.  xix  of  the  1852  edition  is  clearly  sub- 
sequent to  the  events  of  1673-5.44 

We  have  already  considered  the  possibility  that  the  Hamiltons 
in  1673  had  demurred  to  the  excessive  prominence  which  Burnet 
had  originally  given  to  the  Lauderdales,  father  and  son.45 
Whether  or  no  our  conjecture  is  right,  we  can  easily  believe  that 


41  Bodl.  MS.  Kawl.  D.  841,  f.  10. 

42  The  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Vindication,  p.  67.  Stillingfleet  died  in  1699.  His 
manuscripts,  bought  by  Eobert  Harley  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  do  not  include 
this  copy.  The  printed  volumes  were  secured  by  Narcissus  Marsh  for  the  parish 
library  which  he  founded  at  St.  Sepulchre's  and  which  seems  to  have  completely 
disappeared. 

43  Life,  pp.  143-4. 

44  He  refers  to  '  hard  usage  '  received  by  the  Hamiltons  and  himself  [from 
Lauderdale], 

45  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  elder  Lauderdale  had  been  an  intimate 
personal  friend  of  Burnet's  father. 
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Burnet  may  have  now  seized  the  occasion  to  retrench  statements 
made  by  the  imperious  minister  without  the  production  of  vouchers.46 
It  seems  also  obvious  that  he  now  inserted,  without  mentioning 
Lauderdale's  name,  an  anecdote  derogatory  to  the  minister  which 
had  been  told  him  by  Sir  Eobert  Moray ; 47  but  I  do  not  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  modifications,  so  far  as  they  concern  Lauderdale, 
amount  to  anything  more  serious.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear 
that  Lauderdale  did  consider  himself  aggrieved  by  the  version 
eventually  published  (which  may  be  held  to  represent  the  sixth 
form  of  the  text)  ;  though  the  confusion  between  the  various 
recensions  and  the  personalities  of  the  two  Lauderdales,  father  and 
son,  evidently  originated  with  the  '  Eev.  Kalph  Lowndes,'  to  whom 
Lauderdale  in  1680  entrusted  the  earlier  holograph  for  collation 
with  the  published  version. 

We  subjoin  three  appendices  :  I.  (a)  the  Lowndes  collation  of 
the  Lauderdale  '  Second  Draught '  with  the  printed  version  ;  (b)  a 
few  additional  variations  collected  by  the  present  writer  from  the 
British  Museum  copy  of  the  '  Second  Draught '  with  its  revisions. 
II.  The  preface  of  the  '  Second  Draught '  from  the  British  Museum 
manuscript  with  its  revisions.  III.  The  account  of  The  Incident 
from  the  same  manuscript.  "We  trust  the  reader  will  find  some- 
thing to  interest  him  in  these  specimens  of  Burnet's  first  essay 
in  the  department  of  historical  composition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  quote  throughout  the  pagination  of 
the  first  printed  edition ; 48  and  the  now  cancelled  pagination  (as 
opposed  to  the  new  foliation)  of  the  British  Museum  manuscript. 

H.  C.  Foxcroft. 


APPENDIX  I.  (a). 

The  Lowndes  Collation. 

This  Author  is  accused  for  leaving  out  in  ye  printed  Edition  of  ye 
Memoirs  of  ye  Dukes  of  Hamilton  several  remarkable  things  related  in  ye 
MSS.  for  ye  Hon.  of  ye  D.  of  Lauderdale,  wch  he  denies  in  his 
^^"e?.'  Vindication,  saying,  'ye  falshood  of  this  will  appear  to  any, 
who  will  be  at  ye  pains  to  compare  ye  MSS.  with  ye  print ' ; 
&  y*  he  left  out  nothing,  for  wch  ye  D.  of  Lauderdale  had  furnish'd  him 
with  Vouchers. 

In  ye  printed  Edition,  he  ends  ye  first  Paragraph  at  Line  ye  7th  with 
these  words,  '  yet  even  their  limitations  vexed  him.'    But  it  is  continued 

46  '  I  left  out  nothing  (except  the  account  of  the  Incident)  for  which  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  had  furnished  me  with  vouchers :  The  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Vindication, 
p.  67. 

47  Hamilton  Memoirs,  ed.  1677,  p.  307,  and  the  annotation  given  in  Appendix  I. 
below.    See  also  The  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Vindication,  p.  68. 

48  Except  as  regards  the  preface,  which,  in  the  original  edition,  was  unpaged. 
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in  ye  MS.  thus.  *  Earl  Lauderdale  was  ye  man  of  them  all,  who 49 
loved  him  most,  &  was  most  beloved  by  him,  &  was  a  man  of  rare 
virtues  &  abilities.  But  tho'  he  feared  not  his  Loyalty  to  ye 
^mp0153°f  King  yet  he  was  not  too  much  made  use  of  in  Bufmefs  ;  for  he 
m.s.  p.  68,  ka(j  ye  Misfortune  to  be  mistaken  by  his  Majesty,  for  in  ye  be- 
ginning of  his  Beign,  some  who  were  designing  illegal  courses 
finding  yfc  Lord  could  not  be  prevail'd  upon  to  concur  with  them,  gave  ill 
imprefsions  of  him  to  ye  King,  as  of  a  favourer  of  ye  Puritans ;  &  because 
King  James  had  commanded  him  to  Study  ye  Laws,  y*  he  might  be  fit 
for  his  Fathers  place,  much  pains  was  taken  to  break  ye  50  Entail  of 
Trust  was  design'd  for  him,  &  among  other  arts  ye  King  was  made 
believe,  yfc  his  Father  had  died  in  disgrace  with  King  James,  upon  ye 
Accfc  of  his  Kindnefs  to  ye  Puritans.  My  Lord  Hamilton  was  at  Court, 
when  these  things  were  mis-represented,  &  gave  his  friend  Notice  of 
them  :  But  Earl  Lauderdale  had  many  instances  to  refute  ye  51  Calumny, 
a  Chief  one  being  a  Letter  written  by  that  King,  from  Hamilton  to  his 
Father,  when  he  was  dying ;  wherein  he  writes  to  him,  how  he  had 
made  him  a  pattern  of  his  constant  affection  during  his  life,  &  yl  he 
counted  himself  bound  in  Princely  Duty  to  make  his  Wife  &  Children  a 
lively  Image  of  his  thankfull  memory  [which  letter  Arch  :  Spotswood 
hath  insert  in  his  story52].  And  indeed  y*  King  exprefsed  such  regrates 
at  his  Death,  as  discovered  ye  heights  of  his  kindnefs  to  him,  wch  are  set 
down  more  fully  by  ArchBp.  Spots  wood.  After  his  death  ye  Office  of 
Chancellor  lay  vacant  for 63  two  years,  &  ye  King  did  say  in  a  Convention 
of  ye  estates,  yfc  ye  only  reason  it  was  so  long  vacant  was,  because  he 
could  not  set  his  eye  on  any  worthy  to  succeed  Chancellour  Maitland. 
That  King  did  likewise  exprefs  much  Kindnefs  for  his  son,  &  how 
soon  54  he  was  of  years  made  him  Lege,  a  Councellour,  &  set  him  on  ye 
Bench,55  Declaring,  yfc  he  intended  to  bestow  his  fathers  place  on  him, 
how  soon  he  were  capable  of  discharging  it,  &  advanced  him  from  ye 
Dignity  of  a  Baron,  to  wch  he  was  born,  first  to  be  a  Viscount,  and  a 
little  after  that  created  him  Earl  of  his  own  Motion.  These  Evidences 
could  not  but  break  through  yt  Calumny,  yet  ye  King  was  pofsefsed  of 
Jealousies  of  him  at  yfc  time,  but  notwithstanding  this 56  he  continued  firm 
to  his  Duty,  &  gave  many  clear  proofs  of  it  this  all57  year,  as  appears 
from  ye  accots  my  Lord  Hamilton  gave  ye  King.' 58 

After  ■  such  as  stood  firm  to  their  Duty  were  forced  to  fly  into 
England,'  (where  ye  Paragraph  in  ye  printed  Edition  ends)  in  ye  MS.  it 
Mem.  of  ye  is  continued  thus.  ■  In  particular  ye  Marquefs  of  Dowglafs,  ye 
p.S"ii5,?'37.  Earls  of  Glencairn,  Linlithgow,  Lauderdale,59  &  Tullibardin, 
ms.  P.  wo.  '  &  Orbisten,  &  S*  Lewis  Steward.' 

The  reading  there  is, '  Traquair  being  turn'd  out,'  &  then  ye  Paragraph 

49  The  B.M.  MS.  has  '  that.'  »  The  B.M.  MS.  has  '  yV  51  B.M.  '  y* '. 

52  This  addition  appears  in  the  B.M.  MS.  in  Burnet's  hand.    The  ink  is  very  faint. 

53  i  por  i  is  omitted  in  the  B.M.  MS.  M  B.M.  MS.  has  '  as  soon  as.' 

55  B.M.  MS.  omits  Lege,  and  reads  for  •  set  .  .  .  Bench  ' — '  made  him  sit  among 
the  Lords  of  the  Session.' 

56  B.M.  MS.  reads  '  of  these.'  57  B.M.  MS.  reads  '  that.' 

58  All  this  clearly  alludes  to  duke  Lauderdale's  father  and  was  simply  omitted  as 
irrelevant,  which  it  certainly  is. 

59  I.e.  once  more  the  first  earl,  father  of  duke  Lauderdale. 
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concludes.  But  these  words  are  not  in  ye  MS.  but  after  '  Lindsay  put  in 
Mem.  of  ye  a  fair  way  to  be  Treasurer,'  it  breaks  of  yfc  Paragraph,  &  goes  on 
p.187,l'32.  w^n  another  thus  :  [fol.  12]  'Lowdons  Advancement  was  much 
ms.  P.  305.  resented  by  many,  who  had  expectations  of  that  trust,  &  thought 
they  had  deserved  better  than  he  did,  in  particular  ye  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
was  much  offended  with  this  preference,  for  he  had  during  these  broils, 
followed  ye  Kings  Service  very  closely,  &  had  left  Scotland  when  ye 
Commotions  begun,  &  waited  on  his  Majesty  till  he  came  to  this  parlia- 
ment, with  wch  ye  King  was  so  well  satisfied,  y*  he  resolv'd  on  making 
him  Chancellor,  only  he  delay'd  it  till  matters  were  brought  to  a  Settle- 
ment. But  now  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  bestow  it  on  Lowdon,  upon 
wch  ye  ]^ari  0f  Lauderdale  retired  from  businefs.' 60 

After,  '  That  he  was  well  serv'd  for  preferring  ye  one  to  ye  other,'  there 

follows  in  ye  MS.    '  Only  my  Lord  Maitland,  who  was  heir  to  his  fathers 

Mem.  of  ye    Friendship  for  my  Lord  Hamilton  aj  well  as  to  his  Honr  of 

p  *2°2f  H'     Earl  Lauderdale,  being  then  a  Commifsioner  at  London  was 

mss.  428.      using  attempts  for  his  delivery.' 61 

Mem«  After  ye  Words, '  wch  he  had  refused  at  Newcastle,'  this  whole 

P.  3i2,  i.  5.    Paragraph  follows  in  ye  MS. 

1  Some  Days  after  this  6a  Earl  Lauderdale  came  to  wait  on  his  Majesty 
■at  Newcastle,  &  was  received  by  him  with  Large  Expressions  of  Esteem 
Mfs.  &  Confidence,  his  Majesty  acknowledging  ye  great  sense  he  had 

P.  495, 496.  0£  ye  Services  he  had  done  him  at  London.  He  also  set  him 
on  work  to  try,  if  ye  Scots  army  would  not  be  willing,  notwithstanding 
of  ye  late  Votes,  to  suffer  him  to  march  with  them  to  Scotland,  on  wch  he 
was  resolved,  if  he  were  sure  to  meet  with  no  affront  in  y9  doing  of  it. 
Upon  wch  Earl  Lauderdale  called  together  ye  chief  Commanders  of  ye 
Army,  &  told  them  y*  by  ye  treaty  at  London,  they  were  only  obliged 
upon  payment  of  their  Arrears  to  quit  ye  Garrisons  were  in  their  hands, 
<&  march  home  to  Scotland,  but  were  not  at  all  bound  to  abandon  their 
King.  Wherefore  he  prest,  yfc  his  Majesty  might  still  continue  with  them, 
Shewing  them  how  much  j*  would  be  both  for  their  Honour  and 
Interest.63  As  for  ye  late  Vote  of  ye  Scots  Parliament,  he  undertook  y* 
before  they  were  on  ye  borders 64  either  a  Countermand  should  come  from 
ye  Parliament,  or  in  case  yfc  were  not  obtained  then  they  might  leave  ye 
King  there.  And  after  he  had  ply'd  them  in  this  with  much  Industry, 
they  yeilded  to  it,  &  Sent  him  to  his  Majesty  with  an  offer  of  their  Service, 
if  he  would  march  with  them  :  but  those  about  ye  King  whom  ye  English 
Army  had  either  abused  or  corrupted,  perswaded  him  yfc  he  might  expect 
better  usage  from  ye  English  Army,  and  so  he  changed  his  thoughts,  & 
resolved  to  Stay  where  he  was.     Whereupon  in  ye  End.'  &c.65 

rs  After  these  words,  "  wch  might  prepare  them  to  a  Noble  repara- 

p.  313,  i.29.  tion  of  it,  by  a  generous  engaging  in  ye  Kings  Quarrel,'  follows 

in  ye  MS.     'And  this  design  receiv'd  a  great   Strengthening 

by  ye   Earl  of    Lauderdales 66   coming  to   Scotland,   who   understand- 

60  This  of  course  again  refers  to  the  duke's  father. 

n  This  refers  to  John,  afterwards  duke  Lauderdale. 

62  B.M.  MS.  has  '  about  this  time.'  63  B.M.  MS.  inserts  '  And.' 

61  B.M.  MS.  reads  '  border.'  6i  All  this  does  allude  to  duke  Lauderdale. 
66  This  again  is  duke  Lauderdale. 
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ing  ye  bottom  of  ye  Independants  designs,  made  all  sufficiently  sensible 
of  ye  Hazard,  both  King,  &  Kingdoms  were  in,  by  their  Vanity : 67  &  upon 
this,  much  pains,'  &c.68 

Mem«  After,  '  but  was  forced  to  be  gone,'  ye  MS.  gives  ye  Eeason  in 

ms.^ot!1,  these  words.     '  For  ye  Earl  of  Lauderdale  69  was  become  of  all 
508-  men  living,  most  odious  to  the  Army.' 

Mem.  p.  338,  After,  '  to  wch  he  submitted  with  great  Aversion,'  ye  Para- 
„> 38-  '.  n  '  graph  here  following  is  omitted  in  ye  Print,  but  is  this   in 

Mfs.  p.  540.  ,,-,  J 

ye  MS. 
1  The  Ministers  seeing  so  strange  an  Inclination  in  all  to  this  Engage- 
ment, filled  ye  Pulpits  with  Complaints  of  ye  Apostacy  ye  land  was 
falling  in;  [fol.  13]  and  with  ye  unlawfulness  of  Afsociations  with  ye 
enemies  of  God,  by  which  they  meant  ye  King  &  his  party,  &  because 
my  Lord  Hamilton  was  judged  the  man,  whose  smooth  obliging  way 
had  gained  most  to  this  Course,  he  was  from  ye  Pulpits  to  his  face 
compared  to  Absalom  whose  fair  words  stole  away  ye  hearts  of  ye  People  ; 
&  my  Lord  Lauderdale  70  was  called  his  Achitophel.  But  y3  Earl  of 
Crawfords  Apostacy,  as  they  term'd  it,  of  whom  they  had  judged  them- 
selves so  sure,  was  yfc  wch  Stumbled  them  most.' 

From  '  Alexr  Gibson  Clerk  Eegister '  to  ye  bottom  of  ye  page  ye  MS. 

reads  yfc  Paragraph  thus.     *  They  also  sent  a  Gentleman  to  Ireland,  to 

entreat  ye  Afsistance  of  ye  Scots  Army  there  &  to  call  over  such 

*p?  349,  i.  26   °f  ye  Scots  forces  as  Monro  commanded,  of  whose  cordial  affec- 

to  ye  bottom  tion,  &  readinefs  to  engage  in  y*  design,  they  had  received  good 
MSs.p.  560,  afsurances.  But  yt  of  ye  greatest  importance  was,  y*  Lang- 
dale  had  in  ye  End  of  Aprill  secured  Berwick  &  Carlisle,  with 
good  Garrisons  ;  &  continued  to  receive  his  orders  from  Lauderdale  & 
Lanerick  according  to  ye  Prince  his  order.  And  for  ye  furnishing  of 
Berwick  with  Ammunition,  Earl  Lauderdale 71  sent  a  good  Magazine  to  it, 
wch  he  had  gathered  for  his  own  use.  Langdale  also  drew  together  a, 
good  Body  of  an  Army,  wch  before  ye  End  of  May  swelled  to  2500  foot, 
and  1000  Horse.' 

These  Several  Instances  are  sufficient  to  make  good  ye  Charge  agst 
him ;  &  a  very  mean  reader  may  easily  perceive,  y*  all  these  good 
Discourses,  Characters  were  Maliciously  Struck  out.  Not  y*  it  was  done  to 
vindication    ma,ke  his  History  niore  exact,  as  if  the  D.  of  Lauderdale  had. 

p.  67.  wanted  Vouchers  ;  for  besides  ye  Accots  y*  my  Lord  Hamilton 

(by  wch  title  only  he  is  writ  thro'out  ye  Whole  MS.72)  gave  ye  King  of 
vindication,  him,  wch  were  good  proof  for  y*  high  Character  omitted  in  his 

p.  53.  printed   Memoirs,   &   ye   easinefs   to  prove   all    these    things 

related  in  ye  MS.  to  ye  Honr  of  ye  D.  of  Lauderdale,  wch  he  is  charged 
with  ye  disingenious  Omifsion  of  in  his  Print ;  We  have  one  unquestion- 
able Voucher  for  ye  truth  of  all  y*  was  found  in  ye  MS.  &  y*  is  ye  unerrable 

67  B.M.  MS.  reads  '  Party.' 

68  The  B.M.  MS.  ends  at  the  words  '  Eichmond  for  a '  (Hamilton  Memoirs,  ed. 
1677,  p.  318 ;  ed.  1852,  p.  404).  «9  This  again  is  duke  Lauderdale. 

70  This  of  course  is  John,  afterwards  Duke  Lauderdale. 

71  Afterwards  Duke  Lauderdale. 

72  This  is  the  case  in  the  B.M.  MS.  But  on  p.  379  Burnet  has  given  directions  to 
correct  the  error. 
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Author  himself,  Who  in  ye  Preface  to  ye  reader  (as  it  is  in  ye  MS.) 
tho'  never  printed 73  having  commended  ye  Histories  of  ye  lives  &  actions 
of  great  men,  especially  when  ye  Accots  given  of  them  are  better  founded 
than  on  flying  reports  ;  &  decrying  ye  generality  of  ye  Writers  of  them 
for  their  Servile  interest  &  pafsion,  for  obtruding  on  ye  World  accots  so 
void  of  truth  &  ingenuity,  &  for  their  being  so  ill  inform'd,  yt  their  Works 
look  like  tumultuary  news  books,  Stich'd  together  in  hast,  for  their 
espousing  ye  Interests  of  those  parties,  wch  they  favour  with  so  much 
partiality  &  impotence  of  mind  &  Stile,  that  they  go  near  to  tempt  others 
to  reject  all  writings  of  yfc  kind  by  reason  of  such  forgeries  so  confidently 
vented  ;  He  then  lays  down  two  rules,  wch  he  resolves  to  follow  in  y* 
work,  to  write  with  truth  &  without  pafsion.  For  ye  former  holding  it 
below  a  Man  to  lye  &  unworthy  of  a  Clergyman  to  flatter, '  I  resolved '  (Says 
he)  '  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  yt  Ingenuity  I  profefs,  y*  whatever  defects  ye 
following  sheets  might  be  guilty  of,  y*  of  truth  so  far  as  my  exactnefs 
could  reach,  should  be  none  of  them.'  And  he  closes  his  preface  with 
these  words.  '  Neither  shall  I  tell  you  with  what  caution  this  History 
Considered,  what  things  concerning  these  times  were  fit  to  be  publish'd 
&  what  to  be  supprefsed ;  only  it  is  hoped  ye  Reader  will  consider  how 
far  it  was  from  ye  Authors  design  either  to  flatter,  or  to  accuse,  &  yt  with 
undisguised  freedom  he  represents  things  as  truly  they  were,  without 
blind  partiality  or  bitter  Malice.'  There  needs  no  descants  to  be  made 
upon  this  Authors  disingenuity,  from  ye  Preface  now  cited;  it  being 
equally  obvious  to  ye  blindly  partial  &  bitterly  malicious,  y*  either  he  was 
illinformed,  &  venting  things  void  of  truth  &  ingenuity  (even  when  he 
was  decrying  ye  generality  of  Writers  for  such  flattering  forgeries)  When 
he  left  this  History  to  ye  perusal,  &  himself  to  ye  Censure  of  his  reader 
(as  he  did  in  ye  MSS.)  or  else  he  must  stand  charg'd  with  bitter  Malice, 
&  pafsion  for  ye  Supprefsing  these  high  Characters,  wch  wth  undisguised 
vindication,  freedom  he  ought  to  have  represented  in  print,  [fol.  14.]  '  He 
p- 68,  had  indeed  furnished  me  with  papers  relating  to  a  long  story 

of  an  incident  in  ye  year  1641  wch  Secretary  Coventry  upon  very  good 
reasons  not  necefsary  to  be  mention'd  here,  ordered  me  to  leave  out,  & 
it  is  ye  main  Difference  between  ye  Copy,  and  ye  printed  Book.' 

If  any  one  will  be  at  ye  pains  to  compare  ye  MS.  with  ye  print,  ye 
falshood  of  this  will  easily  appear  to  him.     There  are  many  differences 
vindication,  between  'em  indeed,  not  only  ye  correcting  improprieties  in 
p'67,  writing  in  every  other  line,  treating  people  of  Quality  with 

more  Civility,  alterations  in  Dates  of  letters,  mistakes  amended,  Omisflons 
of  remarkable  things  even  in  ye  Kings  letters,  &  many  other  things  of 
this  nature,  but,  besides  ye  above  related  accts  of  ye  D.  of  Lauderdale 
(wch  may  kg  ggjfl  fo  j^  ye  main  difference  between  'em)  being  left  out  in 
ye  print,  there  are  some  other  things  in  ye  MS.  which  ye  print  takes  no 
notice  of,  &  many  things  in  ye  print  wch  ye  MS.  never  mentions.  And 
to  Shew  ye  unhappinefs  of  this  Vindicator,  there  is  ye  least  difference 
between  ye  copy  &  ye  printed  book  in  this  particular,  of  any  one  thing 
above-mention'd.  For  unlefs  it  be,  y*  he  hath  made  ye  long  Story 
in  ye  MS.,74  a  Short  one  in  ye  print ;  I  know  of  no  other  difference 

73  See  Appendix  II,  infra,  pp.  531  f.  74  See  Appendix  III.,  below,  p.  538. 
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between  'em,  but  only  yt  he  had  had  Vouchers  for  ye  relation,  had  he 
printed  ye  papers  y3  D.  of  Lauderdale  furnish'd  him  with  ;  Whereas  it 
Memoirs,  seems  to  Stand  weakly  upon  his  own  authority,  as  it  is  now 
P.  186.  contracted  in  ye  print,  ye  Original  papers  &  Letters  not  being 
taken  notice  of,  Nor  can  I  imagine  any  reason,  why  there  was  made  a 
difference  between  ye  print  &  ye  MS.  in  this  Story  of  an  Incident,  (Since 
we  find  many  stories  in  ye  print,  whose  Vouchers  are  ye  Authority  of  ye 
D.  of  Lauderdale  only)  unlefs  it  be  yfc  ye  D.  of  Hamiltons  carriage  to  ye 
King  in  this  particular,  was  not  as  became  a  Dutifull  Subject :  &  ye 
Writer  was  afraid  ye  long  Story  would  convince  ye  reader  of  it,  wch  he 
hoped  to  prevent  by  his  Short  one. 

'  But   whosoever  looks  into  p.  307,  near  ye  end  &   sees  no  name, 
given  to  the  Author  of  a  letter  reported  there,  will  conclude  I  did  not 
vindication,  corrupt  ye  truth  of  History  by  mixing  my  Own  Resentments 
p- 68-  with  it.     I  was  rather  faulty  ye  other  way,  in  avoiding  to  name 

ye  greatest  Enemy  I  had  then  in  ye  World,  upon  so  odious  an  occasion, 
when  ye  proof  was  so  authenticall.' 

To  use  this  Authors  words,  he  has  given  me  a  just  occasion  (for  wch  I 
never  need  to  wait)  of  detecting  him  of  another  falshood,  for  wch  I  send 
vindication,  him  his  thanks  again  most  heartily.  For  either  ye  preface,  I 
pp.  75, 76.  jjave  cifcg^  returns  upon  him  ;  or  he  has  corrupted  ye  truth  of 
History  by  mixing  his  own  resentments  with  it ;  ya  last  Eighteen  lines  of 
Mem",  this  page  in  his  Memoirs  wch  bring  in  y*  Story,  upon  wch  he 

p-  307-  would  now  fix  a  reproach  upon  ys  D.  of  Lauderdale  not  being 
at  all  to  be  found  in  ye  MS.75 

That  ye  Reader  knows  when  this  Story  was  inserted,  may  be  sufficient 
grounds  to  believe  it  a  Calumny ;  but  when  he  considers,  Scotland  was 
Mem",  at  that  time  resolved  on  ye  fitnefs  of  restraining  his  Majesties 

pp.  306, 310.  person  in  England,  &  either  making  or  leaving  him  a  prisoner, 
ye  designs  of  which  were  too  plain  to  be  concealed  from  a  man  of  yfc 
Character  (y*  Duke  Lauderdale  Sustain'd)  it  will  be  a  little  incredible  y* 
he  should  write  so  vehemently  against  ys  Contriving  of  ye  Kings  escape 
Mem",  from  ye  hands  of  that  Army,  wch  he   had   before   earnestly 

p-274,  diswaded  his  Majesty  from  throwing  himself  upon  (for  so  it  is 
in  ye  MS.) 7G  but  much  more  so  when  he  finds  ye  same  Duke  of  Lauder- 
Meni",  dale,  not  only  advising  ye  King,  but  resolving  to  rescue  him  out 

p.  324.  0£  ye  hancis  0f  ye  Army,  or  to  perish  in  ye  Attempt ;  &  endeavour- 

ing to  do  so,  tho'  ye  King  still  refused  to  comply  with  ye  Kingdom  of 
Mem»  Scotland,  or  give  them  Satisfaction  in  point  of  Religion. 
p'323-'  [fol.  15.]  In  his  MS.  preface,77  this  Author  Says.  <  That 
Buchanan  hath  done  what  in  him  lay  to  eclipse  ye  Splendor  of  ye  D.  of 
Hamiltons  race,  who  being  provoked  by  a  petty  Injury  done  him  by  one 
of  ye  Servants  of  yfc  family,  hath  driven  his  Resentments  so  far  as  to 
attempt  ye  eternal  disgrace  of  yfc  whole  name,  &  family,  wch  he  carries 
thro'  ye  series  of  his  History  with  as  much  Malice  as  Injustice.' 

75  This  is  true.     See  p.  21,  supra. 

76  I.e.  for  '  but  he,  as  he  .  .  .  majesty  from  it '  the  MS.  reads  [p.  430]  '  but  he 
dissuaded  his  majesty  earnestly  from  it.' 

77  See  Appendix  II,  infra,  p.  532.  From  here  onwards  Hiekes  does  not  give  the  MS. 
pagination,  which  is  supplied  by  the  present  editor,  where,  possible,  from  the  B.  M.  copy. 
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Let  this  Author  see,  how  Severely  he  is  wounded  by  this  reflection 
upon  Buchanan,  from  whom  he  only  differs  in  this,  y*  he  does  not,  'by 
an  incomparable  Style  so  far  impose  upon  ye  World,  \fc  ye  Accts  he  gives, 
generally  of  his  own  times,  should  pafs  for  Authentick ;  nor  prevail  so 
much  on  ye  belief  of  a  great  Historian  as  Thuan,  yt  he  should  transcribe 
all  he  says  into  his  Volumes  without  further  enquiry.' 

Having  now  Shown  ye  main  difference  between  ye  printed  Copy  &  ye 
MS. ;  to  Satisfy  some  curious  persons  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  things  out 
of  ye  MS.,  which  either  are  not  at  all,  or  else  much  otherwise  in  ye  print : 
but  'tis  too  laborious  to  give  an  ace*  of  all  ye  things  added  to  ye  printed 
Copy,  wch  are  not  to  be  found  in  ye  MS. 

J5L 28.  'From  whence  he  dispatched   Pennington  to  his  Majesty 

Cms%M27.]    *°  receive  further  orders  to  wch  he  had  ye  following  Answer.' 

The  MS.  instead  of  this  reads,  '  But  here  his  temporance  stood  him 
dear,  for  he  refusing  complyance  to  ye  Ordinary  Entertainments  of  yl 
Court  by  drinking,  was  very  ill  used,  from  wch  some  hearty  draughts  78 
might  have  excused  him ;  &  when  he  complain 'd  to  his  Majesty  of  this 
usage  he  received  ye  following  letter,  Then  in  ye  Kings  letter,  line  ye  2d, 
after  Pennington,  it  follows  in  ye  MS.  '  Wherein  I  do  observe,  hoping 
you  will  do  so  too,  to  what  an  estate  Drinking  hath  brought  most  of  ye 
Princes  of  Germany,  as  you  may  easily  judge  by  what  you  have  seen  of 
my  Uncle.' 

After  'ye  Nobility  for  ye  most  part  Joined  in  it,'  it  follows  in  ye  MS. 
Mem«,  P.  28,  *  but  undeniable  it  is  yHoo  small  regard  was  had  to  ye  Authority 
1 14-  both  of  ye  Queen  Regent  &  Queen  Mary  who  opposed  it,  how- 

ever ye  Ministers  being  '  &c. 

After,  '  all  his  attempts  that  way,'  ye  MS.  goes  on,  '  Tho'  'tis  like 
Mem»  P.  28,  enough  had  not   ye  King  moved  yt,  their  leading  Men   who 
[Brit  Mas.    wanted  nothing  of  a  Bishop,  save  ye  title  might  have  aimed  at 
ms.'p.44.]  ifc  0f  their  own  Accord.' 

Mem",  p.  31,        Instead  of  advised  by  ye  Bps  ye  MS.  reads  '  (being  advised 
[BnMns.      m  these  matters  only  by  ye  Churchmen,  &  pofsefsed  by  them 

ms.  p.  48.]    witb  a  Jealousy  of  all  his  other  servants.' 79 
Mem",  p.  33,        After  ,  ye  BpS  Demg  known,'  ye  MS.  goes  on  <  &  his  integrity 
[MsVpU5Si.]    not  a  little  doubted  by  ye  King.' 

After  '  designs,'  ye  MS.  reads,  '  But  his  adhering  to  ye  Kings  service 
after  this  render'd  him  as  odious,  as  ever  any  was  to  ye  Covenanters,  till 
l.  uit.  at  length  being  lost  with  all  hands,  he 80  became  a  rare  Instance 

ms.  p.  52.]  of  ye  Vanity  of  humane  things,  &  of  ye  unconstancy  of  Worldly 
greatnefs,  he  dying  many  years  after  in  extream  poverty,  &  no  lefs 
contempt.' 

'Divers  of  them  who  were  no  ill  wishers  to  ye  Kings  Authority, 
Mem"  p  57  ^  durst  not  own  ^i  f°r  being  threatned  by  ye  Covenanters ; 
tb^'m        °*  some  be  had  all  reason  to  hope  well,  yet  ye  greater  part 

ms/       '    of  y*  Court,  what  thro'  fear,  what  thro'  Inclination,  was  so 

PP* '     '     byafsed  yt  he  saw  '  &c. 

78  In  B.M.  MS.  this  is  corrected  by  Burnet  himself  to  '  glasses  of  wine.' 

79  The  B.M.  MS.  has  been  altered  by  Burnet  to  correspond   with  the  printed 

80  Traquair. 
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The  MS.  reads  it  thus.  ■  But  even  those  who  accepted  of  bribes  to 
be  unjust  could  not  with  ye  largest  offers  be  bribed  into  honesty ;  &  some 
of  them  who  were  no  ill  wishers  to  ye  Kings  Authority,  yet  durst  not 
own  it ;  for  being  threatned  by  ye  Covenanters  with  a  process  for  their 
bribery,  they  too  Conscious  of  ye  truth  of  such  a  Charge,  rather  than 
Hazard  upon  a  discovery  of  their  falshood,  choosed  to  adventure  on 
treachery  to  their  King.  However  he  saw'  &c.  [fol.  16.]  After,  'to 
Mem«  P.  58,  Hazard  their  lives,'  it  follows  in  ye  MS.  '  And  even  my  Ld  St. 
[Brit.  mus.  Andrews  seems  to  have  been  for  accepting  this  Explication,  for 
ms.  P.  78.]    a  draught  of  it  is  extant  under  his  hand.' 81 

Mem"  p.  87,  p()r    ,Wffl.     Legley    pp  ,    ^    yC    ^    y6     m    readg     ,  AL 

WpSSa  WilledeyDD.'" 

After  ye  Marquifs  has  ended  his  Speech  it  follows  in  ye  MS.  'I  must 
add  y*  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  if  he  begun  with  this  Speech,  for  by  a 
Mem",  p.  95,  Journal  yet  extant,  of  all  that  passed  at  Glasgow,  it  seems  he 
[Brit!  Mus.  did  at  first,  only  by  a  general  short  hint,  recommend  order, 
ms.  P.  127.]  Peaceableness  &  loyalty  to  them  all  in  their  procedure,  but  it 
is  inserted,  because  it  is  Authorised  by  ye  King ;  neither  is  it  clear  yfc  he 
Spoke  it  not.' 83 

After  '  their  folly  greater,'  ye  MS.  goes  on, '  He  shew  [sic]  also  how  his 
Majesties  affairs  had  been  neglected,  because  there  was  not  one  chiefly 
Mem»  p.  99,  entrusted  with  them,  and  advised  ye  King  henceforth  to  have 
[Brit  Mus  Commifsioners  often  in  Scotland,  &  named  either  ye  D.  of 
ms.  p.  132.]  Lenox  if  he  would  come  or  ye  Marquefs  of  Huntley,  whom  he 
believed  ye  King  might  trust,  but  if  fitly  he  would  no 84  say,  Since  he  was 
Suspect  of  Popery,  For  his  own  part  if  he  outlived  their  present  threats, 
he  should  not  decline  any  Service  till  order  &  Government  were  again 
settled :  after  wch  he  would  forswear  this  country,  Since  ye  office  he  now 
Serv'd  in,  way  •*  y*  wch  next  Hell  he  hated  most.' 

^125,1.6.  After  '  desired  it,'  ye  MS.  reads,  'to  wch  received  ye  follow 

WpaS.]  \.sic]  Answer-' 

*  Hamilton. 

1  The  trust  I  have  both  in  86  ye  honesty  &  Sufficiency  of  Bearer,  shall 
ease  me  much  at  this  time  ;  therefore  I  shall  only  mention  what  he  shall 
more  fully  speak  of  to  you.  The  Ld  Aboynes  proposition  I  have  in  my 
last  recommended  to  you  tho'  at  that  time  I  thought  not,  y*  himself 
wou'd  have  been  ye  Messenger  of  it.  Other  Lords  I  have  sent  to  you,  to 
see  if  they  can  do  me  better  Service  there  than  here,  for  here  I  am  sure 
they  can  do  none.  I  shall  conclude  with  that  wch  I  neither  have  87 
acquainted  this  bearer  nor  any  body  else,88  to  wit,  yor  proposition  of 
patching  up  this  Businefs.  It  is  true,  yfc  according  to  my  proclamation, 
I  wou'd  rest  quiet  for  a  time,  upon  their  yeilding  me  civill  obedience : 

81  The  statement  is  deleted  in  the  B.M.  MS.,  but  reinserted  lower  down  with  the 
declaration  on  which  it  is  founded. 

82  The  correction  is  made  in  the  B.M.  MS. 

83  The  B.M.  MS.  deletes  this  in  favour  of  the  paper  containing  the  king's  offers 
and  the  paragraph  preceding.  8*  B.M.  MS.  has  «  not.' 

85  B.M.  MS.  reads  *  was.'  86  The  B.M.  MS.  reads  '  of.' 

87  These  two  words  are  reversed  in  B.M.  MS. 

88  ■  With  '  is  added  to  B.M.  MS.  in  Burnet's  hand. 
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but  yfc  must  be  understood  by  their  demanding  pardon  for  their  by 
past  Disobedience,  &  rendring  up  w*  they  unjustly  pofsefs  of  mine  and 
others.  Lefs  than  this  I  will  not  be  content  of,  no  not  for  ye  present : 
for  all  this  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  in  such  a  case  as  to  conquer  them  ; 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  (by  ye  Grace  of  God)  to  force  them  to  obedience  (in 
time)  what  by  stopping  of  their  trade  &  other  courses,  ye  wch  rather  than 
not  do,  I  shall  first  Sell  myself  to  my  Shirt.  Therefore  go  on,  for  this  is 
ye  Resolution  of 

*  yor  afsured  Constant  friend 

Newcastle  '  CHARLES   R. 

10  May  1639.' 89 

*{?239, i.5  After  'so  little  deliberation  or  debate,'  it  follows  in  MS. 

boTom.       '  Since  often 90  in  ye  councel  of  Trent,  matters  were  freely,  & 
CMSt'M398]  at  ful1  lengfcn>  &  leisure  debated  ;  &  it  was '  &c. 

After  '  carried  on  at  any  rate,'  ye  MS.  reads,  '  Wch  Jugling  among 
themselves  drew  this  severe  censure  from  one,  y*  it  was  like  a 

Mem.  * 

p.  240,  i.  is  Babel,  by  ye  divided,  &  confused  Language  of  its  Architects, 
""ms.'p.  399.  But  ye  Oddest  part,  &c.  [fol.  17.]  After  called  so  ye  MS. 
[Br™*.  mS.'  reads,  '  &  they  being  in  y*  both  Judge  &  party,  they  would  no 
ms.  p.  399.]  <joubt  carve  liberally  for  themselves. 

'  These  were  some  of  ye  Censures  past  on  this  Covenant,  wch  seem'd 
yet  to  be  much  juster,  when  this  oath  was  imposed  upon  all  people  of  all 
Sexes,  &  ranks,  under  ye  severest  Hazard;  wch  was  a  cruelty  yet 
unpractised  in  Rome  ;  &  such  as  read  history  apprehend  what  they  saw, 
they  had  read  about  ye  holy  League  in  France,  now  reacting  in  Brittain.'91 

After  '  very  great  for  him,'  ye  rest  of  yfc  Paragraph  is  not  in  ye  MS.  but 

Mem«  ye  following  accot  is  found  there.     '  It  is  true  there  are  Some 

r6rX  mob8.'    words  m  one  °f  ms  printed  letters  to  ye  Queen,  wch  at  first  view 

ms.  426.]     seems  full  of  Resentment,  The  Letter  is  dated  Oxford  May  4. 

1645  &  near  ye  End  his  Majesty  writes 

1  of  late  I  have  been  much  prefsed  to  make  Southampton  Master  of 
my  Horse,  not  more  for  good  Will  to  him,  as  out  of  fear  y*  Hamilton 
might  return  into  a  capacity  of  recosening  me  ;  Wherein  if  I  had  done 
nothing,  both  jealousies  &  discontents  were  like  to  arise,  wherefore  I 
thought  fit  to  put  my  Nephew  Rupert  in  ye  92  place  wch  will  both  save 
me  charge,  &  stop  other  Mens  grumblings.' 

But  a  nearer  review  of  these  words  discovers  much  kindness  for  my 
Lord  Hamilton,  for  it  is  clear,  yfc  severe  exprefsion  of  recosening,  is  ye 
Language  of  those  who  prefs'd  him  in  yt  point,  and  not  his  own.93  It 
appears  also  y*his  Majesty  had  not  disposed  of  yfc  place,  all  these  Eighteen 
months  wch  had  pafsed,  since  his  first  restraint,  tho'  no  doubt  he  had 
been  moved  it  [sic]  94  it  from  ye  first  hour :  &  it  had  been  certainly  done, 

89  This  letter  appears  in  the  printed  Memoirs,  el.  1677,  p.  136,  without  date. 

90  The  B.M.  MS.  has  '  ever.' 

91  Cf.  this  with  the  reasons  given  by  Burnet's  father  for  refusing  the  covenant 
(Miscell.  Scott.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  335-40). 

92  The  Brit.  Mus.  reads  '  yV 

93  A  marginal  line  drawn  by  Burnet  ia  the  B.M.  MS.  from  '  of  late  '  to  ■  his  own.' 

94  The  B.M.  MS.  reads  « in.' 
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had  ye  Kings  own  apprehensions  of  him  been  severe.  His  Majesty  also 
seems  to  have  been  unwilling,  so  far  to  Bar  his  return  to  favour,  as  ye 
disposing  of  yt  place  would  have  done  ;  &  ye  mention  he  makes  of 
Jealousies  &  discontents  Shews,  yt  my  Lord  Hamiltons  Enemy's  were 
still  apprehensive  of  ye  King's  favour  to  him.  But  finally  ye  Kings 
Setling  of  that  place  not  on  ye  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  could  not  have 
been  so  easily  95  Shaken  out  of  it,  But  on  Prince  Eupert,  whose  dismifsion 
he  knew  he  could  always  command,  Shews  y*  his  Majesty  was  carefull  of 
him,  even  when  he  seem'd  not 96  Severe  against  him. 

And  as  all  this  without  any  wresting,97  or  Straining  of  ye  words, 
appears  from  ye  98  letter,  so  ye  infallible  comment  of  his  Majesties  after 
Carriage  confirms  these  reflections,  beyond  all  possibility  of  Evasions. 

Instead  of  what  is  read  in  ye  print,  from  these  words, '  to  remove  him 
from  ye  Office  of  Secretary,'  to  ye  other, '  of  papers  failing  him  for  prose- 
cuting this  narration  ;  ye  MS.  reads  thus.     '  Upon  all  this,  his 
*p?27o,from  patience  being  quite  exhausted,  he   made  his   escape  out   of 
tourS     Oxford,  about  ye  Middle   of  Janry,"  &   as   he   was   thinking 
lus'  mSm    wn^ner  10°  t°  go,  he  wa3  Surprized  near  Windsor,  by  a  Party 
of  ye  Parliament,  &  brought  by  them  to  London,  &  from  y* 
he101  was  permitted  to  go  to   Scotland,   &  in  Aprill  next  he  took  ye 
Covenant,  yet  all  observed  by  his  carriage  in  Scotland,  y t  his  Besentments 
had  not  overcome  his  duty,  but  yfc  he  was  studying  by  all  ways,  to  prepare 
ye  Scots  for  102  a  Settlem*  with  his  Majesty ;  so  y*  ye  Church  party  were 
not  Satisfied  with  ye  truth  of  his  conversion  to  their  side,  he  was  thought 
to  act  faintly  against  ye  103  Marquifs  of  Montrose,  &  all  Suspected  him 
to  be  hollow  hearted.     But  here  I  leave  him,  till  I  bring  him  again  to 
wait  upon  his  Majesty.' 

In  ye  print  it  is  sd  'Earl  Crawford  was  President,  &  so  could  not 

Mem«  Debate  ;  but  as  in  ye  Stating  ye  Vote,  he  exprest  much  honest 

rBri^Mus48'  Zeal,  so  when  it  was  carried  in  ye  Affirmative  he  difsented 

ms.  P.  495.]  from  |^  &  to  him  those  who  had  voted  in  ye  Negative  did 

adhere.' 

But  it  is  thus  in  ye  MS.  '  Earl  Crawford  did  both  discourse,  &  vote, 
with  ye  same  Sincere  Zeal :  and  honest 104  Tullibardin  with  much  pafsion, 
&  many  Tears  opposed  it.' 

It  were  an  endless  trouble  to  Instance  in  all  ye  Differences  between 
ye  MS.  &  ye  printed  copy.     These  are  sufficient  to  Satisfy  ye  World 
vindication,  there  are  many.      If  Mr  Secretary  Coventry  did  occasion  ym, 
p-68,  no  doubt  he  had  very  good  Grounds  for  it;  but  this  Author 

now  is  ye  properest  person  to  give  us  his  reasons,  if  he  acted  by  any,  when 
he  made  'em. 

95  These  two  words  transposed  in  B.M.  MS.  °6  B.M.  MS.  reads  ■  most.' 

8T  B.M.  MS.  reads  '  wrestling.'  98  B.M.  MS.  reads  « y'.' 

99  Corrected  in  Burnet's  hand  to  '  the  next  night '  in  B.M.  MS. 
00  The  B.M.  MS.  reads  '  how.' 

101  '  He  '  is  omitted  in  B.M.  MS. 

102  B.M.  MS.  reads  '  to.'  103  B.M.  MS.  inserts  '  followers  of  the.' 

104  The  sentence,  as  far  as  this  word,  has  been  deleted  by  Burnet  in  favour  of  the 
present  version. 
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APPENDIX   I.  (&.) 

A  few  additional  variations  collected  from  the  British 
Museum  MS.10* 

After  '  those  of  the  tables  '  add  '  by  some  noblemen  who  came  thither 
„     for  that  effect/  with  this  note,  added  in  Burnet's  hand  :  '  whose 

Mem.  p.  34.  '   ,  ' 

Brit.  Mus.      names  I  on  designe  omitt  as  I  usually  doe  through  that  whole 
work  in  which  I  doe  seldome  either  name  persons   or  give 
characters  that  being  only  proper  to  a  history  of  the  tymes  and  not  to 
Memoires  ; '  and  omit  '  the  Earls  .  .  .  Montrose.' 
Mem. p. 46.  After   'Venice'    insert   'AH   these   were    signed    on    the 

Brit.  Mus.        -,  r  Txr        > 

ms.  p.  62.     15  May. 

Mem.  p.  56.  After  '  archbishop   of  Canterbury  '   is   added  in  Burnet's 

Ms'.p.U75.     hand  '  as  I  find  among  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  him.' 
Mem.  p.  66.  After  '  ordered  him  '  is  added  in  Burnet's  hand  '  by  another 

Ms'.p.l86.     paper  which  is  lost,  the  copy  only  remaining.' 

To  the  letter  dated  7  Dec.  1638  add  this  postscript  before  the  date : 
'  Upon  discourse  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox  I  promised  him  to  lay 
before  yow,  that  if  yow  for  the  present  good  of  my  service 
Brit.  mus.  could  not  so  soon  come  up,  Whether  you  would  not  send 
Traquaer  to  informe  me  of  all  in  the  mean  time  :  this  I  will 
not  say  is  fit  to  be  done,  but  to  be  taken  notice  of  to  Traquair  to  make 
him  believe  that  I  trust  him.' 

After  '  episcopal  government '  add  '  moch  [?]  the  best  of  all  others 
Mem. P.  145.  yet'   (the  whole   sentence   after  'subjects  of  Scotland,'  is  an 

Brit.  Mus.        ;  l        .  J 

ms.  p.  213.     addition  in  Burnet  s  hand). 

For  the  paragraph  beginning  '  But  before  they  came  '  and  ending 
'the  17th  of  July,  1639,'  read,  'But  before  they  came  to  Berwick  the  King 
Mem.  p.  i4s.  ordered  my  Lord  Hamilton  to  see  how  he  could  draw  from 
Bms.Mus'  them  what  their  Intentions  were,  which  he  warranted  him  to 
pp.  218-9.  <j0  Dv  the  following  order '  (for  which  see  Hardwicke,  State 
Papers,  1774,  ii.  p.  141,  where  Burnet's  printed  paragraph  is  described 
as  'inaccurate '). 
Mem  p.  i6i.        For   <the   lord  Maitland  .  .  .   writer,   he,'   read   'another 

Brit.  Mus.  '  ' 

ms.  p.  242.    lord,  he. 

p!  162,  i.  2.  '  Very  busy  '  is  a  correction  by  Burnet  of  '  the  evangelists 

mp"43.     Of  bl00d.' 

pa66,i.5.  After   'Parliament   in   England;    but,'   add   'as   my  lord 

Bms.  p.l2S5i.  Hamilton  feared.' 

P^ni66,i.  8  After  '  dissolved  them,'  add  '  which  advice  proved  fatal  both 

mp^si.  to  straff°rd  and  Canterbury.' 

Mem.  After  '  dried  up  '  add  '  During  the  following  distractions  the 

b^mus.29"  Engagement  alone  in  1648  stood  him  and  his  brother  of  clear 

ms.  p.  25i.  monev  about   two   and   twenty  thousand  pound   sterling,  the 

105  These  notes  do  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  A  line-for-line  collation  of  the  MS. 
and  the  printed  version  might  detect  other  variations  of  historical  import  ;  besides 
those  which  are  of  merely  critical  interest,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  various 
recensions. 

VOL.  XXIV. — NO.  XCV.  M  M 
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burden  of  all   which,  together  with  growing   interest   an   illustrious 106 
family  groans  under  to  this  day.     But  some,'  &c. 

Mem     184         ^  ***e  end  of  paragraph  after  '  equally  '  add  '  which  con- 
Brit,  mus.     firmed  their  former  opinion  that  in  all  this  matter  somewhat 

beside  conscience  had  been  looked  to.' 
Mem  p.  193.        -^ast   wor(*s.     For   ' to  nave   overawed  .  .  .  houses,'  read 
Jms"  M3i6     ' to  ^ave  taugnt  n^s  British  subjects  their  duty  in  a  kingly 

way.' 
Mem.  p. 2i2.         Before    'forwardness'  Burnet  has  deleted  'gallant,'    and 

Brit.  Mus.  °  ' 

ms.  p.  353.    before  '  undertook  '  has  deleted  '  so  nobly.' 

After  ■  a  patent  to  be  a  duke  '  read,  instead  of  what  follows  in  printed 
version,  '  which  as  he  received  with  very  humble  acknowledgements  of 
Mem.  p.  224.  ^le  nonour  thereby  done  him,  so  he  resolved  not  to  make  use 
BHa  M^o    0*  ^  till  he  had  rendered  his  matse  such  services  as  might  some 

.Mo*  p.  o i  J.  m  ° 

way  deserve  it,  so  he  assumed  not  that  title  till  about  the  end 
of  the  year  '  (the  last  clause  is  inserted  in  the  MS.). 

For  '  this  unparalleled  zeal  .  .  .  went  to  Court '  read  '  this  unparal- 
leled fury  of  these  new  reformers  prevented  their  cruel  orders  and  went 
Mem.  P.  250.  to  Court.  But  on  the  way,  as  they  were  nigh  the  Borders, 
Bms.  Mus'  travelling  as  secretly  as  was  possible,  a  Herauld  found  out  my 
pp.  419-20.  Lord"  Hamilton,  upon  which  he  judged  that  he  was  taken,  but 
it  was  a  pleasant  mistake,  the  Herauld's  errand  being  only  to  raise  his 
fees  for  the  late  title  of  duke,  which  was  not  assumed  by  him  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  '  (the  last  sentence  has  been  scored  through). 

After  '  resisted  by  him  as  much  as  possible '  Burnet  has  deleted  '  he 
Mem  276  Dem£  Drave  and  generous  ; '  and  again  after  '  from  this  design  ' 
Brit.  mus.  he  has  deleted  '  though  none  could  deny  him  the  praises  were 
due  to  his  valour  and  conduct.' 

For  from  '  had  much  power  '  to  '  owned  by  Middleton  and  '  read  '  so 
he  prevailed  with  the  Committee  to  give  way  to  the  desired  capitulations, 
Mem.  an(l   to    consent  to  Montrose  his  transportation.     But  it  had 

Brit2,  mm.  keen  easy  for  Collonel  Lochart  to  have  Catched  Montrose,  for 
ms.  p.  443.  ne  not,  only  had  frequent  notice  where  he  was.  But  many 
base  people  about  him  offered  to  make  their  own  peace  by  delivering 
him  into  his  hands,  which  '  (the  last  word  and  the  rest  of  the  printed 
sentence  is  added  in  Burnet's  hand). 

After  '  letters  as  discourses '  add  '  And  there  was  at  this  time  a 
gentleman  Sir  Bobert  Morray,  whose  great  pairts  gaind  to  him  in  a  short 
Mem  281  sPace  sucn  a  room  m  tne  King's  affection,  that  he  might  have 
Brit.  Mus.  disputed  it  there  with  most  people.  Sir  Bobert  Morray  did 
also  in  his  pleasant  frank  way  continue  all  that  year  dealing 
with  the  King  for  he  much  desird  concession  of  Religion.'  (All  this  is 
scored  through.) 

For  '  At  this  time  ...  of  the  bedchamber '  read  '  At  this  time  the 

Mem     294   King  8en*>  *°  London  Master  Murray  107  [of  the  Bedchamber 

Brit.  Mus.     -who  before  this  had  conferred  on  him  for  his  long  and  faithful 

services  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dysart,  as  appears  by  the  date  of 


106  Corrected  by  Burnet  to  '  his  family.' 

107  Murray,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  second  Duchess  Lauderdale's  father. 
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the  patent  though  he  assumed  not   the  title   for   some   yeares   there- 
after.'] 108 


Mem 

PP.  1 

Brit. 
MS.  p.  498, 


pp.  312-3.  Tne  words  '  chiefly  of  one  .  .  .  lord '  are  not  in  the  MS. 

Brit.  Mus.  J 


II. 

t 

Preface  to  the  '  Second  Draught,'  from  the  Brit,  Mus.  MS. 
To  the  Reader.109 

[P.  1.]  It  were  ane  useless  trouble  to  the  reader  and  a  needless 
pennance  to  my  self  to  run  out  in  a  long  panegyrick  upon  the  use  and 
advantage  may  be  drawen  from  good  histories  ;  [which  carry  their  praises 
with  themselves,  and  are  better  commended  by  their  owne  worth  then  by 
all  the  Elogies  can  be  prefixed  to  them]  for  many  have  done  it  and 
every  body  knows  them  :  and  what  is  said  of  history  in  general,  will  by  the 
consent  of  all  be  yeelded  to  the  particular  histories  of  the  lives  and 
actions  of  great  persons,  especially  when  the  accounts  given  of  them  are 
better  founded  then  on  flying  reports.  It  is  true  the  lives  of  most  men 
are  written  with  so  much  servile  interest  and  passion  and  many  times 
filled  with  impertinent  narrations  of  their  domestick  affaires  and  other 
inconsiderable  stories ;  that  no  wonder  that  kind  of  writing  have  lost 
most  of  its  esteem  with  the  world  :  yet  none  will  be  so  unjust  as  to  pass 
sentence  on  everie  individual  of  the  kind  because  of  the  faults  others  may 
be  charged  with. 

But  that  the  Reader  be  not  disgusted  with  too  much  ceremonie  in  the 
introduction,  here  is  a  historie  which  offers  itself  to  publick  view  and 
pleads  a  hearing  befor  judgement  be  too  rashly  given  out  upon  it  which 
may  be  justly  expedited  if  either  the  matters  here  narrated,  or  the  persone 
whose  life  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following  sheets  be  considered. 

The  matters  have  occasioned  much  discourse  to  all  Christendom ; 
which  after  it  had  for  many  years,  and  not  without  envy,  beheld  these 
Islands  flourishing  in  ane  entire  and  profound  peace,  saw  them  at  lentgh 
surfetted  of  ease  and  plenty  and  tearing  out  their  bowels  with  their  owne 
unnaturall  hands :  and  after  the  lengthened  course  of  a  bloody  civill 
warr,  they  saw  the  head  cut  off,  and  the  whole  body  languishing  :  which 
mis-chief  rose  from  smal  and  contemptible  beginnings,  into  such  heights, 
that  nothing  perswaded  them  to  peace  but  that  they  wer  able  to  fight  no 
longer ;  and  as  those  who  have  escaped  a  shipwrack  doe  with  pleasure 
recount  the  dangers  of  the  storm,  &  the  risq  they  run  in  it,  so  we  under 
the  present  peacefull  calm  do  scarce  [p.  2]  find  pleasanter  subjects  of 
converse,  then  those  the  late  transactions  afford.  It  is  true  these  great 
turns  of  our  state,  are  like  to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  Ages, 
if  some  of  the  noble  actors  and  spectators  of  the  affaires  that  passed  then, 
give  not  a  true  and  free  account  of  these  times  :  which  is  longed  for  with 
so  much  earnestness,  that  the  delay  of  it  beginns  to  make  the  performance 
almost  despared  of  and  indeed  the  accounts  have  been  hitherto  obtruded 

108  The  words  in  brackets  are  an  insertion  of  Burnet's. 

109  The  insertions  in  italics  are  corrections  in  Burnet's  hand,  the  rest  in  the  hand 
of  a  clerk.     The  passages  printed  within  brackets  have  been  struck  out  in  the  MS. 

m  m  2 
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on  the  world,  are  so  void  of  truth  and  ingenuity,  and  the  writers  have 
been  so  ill  informed,  that  their  works  look  liker  tumultuary  newes  books, 
stitched  together  in  haste  then  regular  histories :  the  writers  having 
espoused  the  interests  of  those  parties  which  they  favoured  with  so  much 
partiality,  and  impotence  of  minde,  and  stile,  that  they  look  as  Satyres 
against  nations  parties  and  persons,  &  not  as  impartial  relations,  and 
instead  of  the  clear  stile  of  a  historian,  are  made  up  of  Eapsodies  and 
bitter  railings  and  such  are  the  histories  of  our  own  times  that  they  go 
near  to  tempt  those  who  understand  how  matters  went,  to  reject  all  other 
writings  of  that  kind,  since  we  see  such  forgeries  so  confidently  vented 
where  the  truth  of  them  can  be  disproved  with  hundreds  of  witnesses  ; 
but  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  this,  of  which,  though  everie  one  be  verie 
sensible,  yet  few  are  willing  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  dispossess- 
ing those  scriblers  of  that  belief  with  the  ignoranter  part  of  the  world 
of  which  their  confidence  hath  given  them  too  clear  a  possession.110 

What  is  here  offered  is  farr  from  pretending  to  a  full  historie  of  the 
late  times  yet  it  will  give  the  reader  a  clearer  light  about  these  affaires, 
then  hath  been  yet  offered  from  the  press  and  the  grounds  it  goes  on  are 
so  sure  and  authentick :  that  it  may  on  a  farr  better  title  lay  clame  to  his 
beleif  then  those  can  to  which  too  much  of  credit  hath  been  hitherto 
yeelded.     [Here  take  in  what  is  on  the  Margont  pag  5  begining  I  hnoiv.] 

For  the  persone  whose  historie  is  given,  few  will  dispute  but  his 
quality  deserves  it ;  when  they  know  that  he  was  a  duke  in  two  kingdomes, 
Scotland,  and  f ranee,  and  ane  Earle  in  England,  and  that  he  was  the 
nixt  kinsman  to  that  king  he  served  by  the  Eoyal  blood  of  Scotland,  It 
is  true  Buchanan  hath  done  what  in  him  lay  to  eclipse  the  splendour  of 
his  race,  who  being  provocked  by  a  petty  injurie  done  him  by  one  of  the 
Servants  of  Lord  Glaud  Hamiltoun  the  youngest  sone  to  the  duke  of 
Chastleheraut,  hath  driven  his  resentments  so  farr  as  to  attempt  [p.  3] 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  that  whole  name  and  familie  which  he  carries 
through  the  series  of  his  historie,  with  as  much  malice  as  unjustice  :  and 
indeed  his  incomparable  stile  hath  imposed  so  farr  on  the  world,  that  the 
accounts  he  gives  chiefly  of  his  owne  times  generallie  pass  for  authentick 
and  prevailed  so  much  on  the  beleef  of  that  great  historian  Thuan  that 
he  almost  transcribes  all  he  sayes  into  his  volumes  without  further 
inquiry.  I  shall  not  here  engage  in  a  discoverie  of  his  partialitie,  further 
then  to  clear  that  familie  against  whom  nixt  the  qween  he  levells  most 
of  his  malice.  Had  the  duke  of  Chastleheraut  or  his  sones  been  guiltie 
of  these  things  he111  endeavours  to  fasten  [s]  on  them,  undoubtedly  they 
had  the  fairest  occasions  to  have  attempted  against  the  persons  of  their 
Soveraigns  for  fiftie  years  together,  since  from  the  death  of  King  James 
the  5th  which  was  an:  1543  till  the  birth  of  prince  Henry  which  was  an: 


110  Up  to  this  point  the  preface  answers  roughly  to  pp.  v-ix  (end  of  first  para- 
graph) of  the  preface  finally  printed  (ed.  1852). 

111  And  the  Queen  the  morning  she  died  took  from  her  finger  a  Ring  and  ordered 
one  of  her  servants  to  carry  it  to  her  Cosen  John  Margins  of  Hamilton  son  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Chastleherault  for  a  token  of  the  great  sense  she  had  of  his  constant  fidelity 
to  her,  and  that  since  nothing  remained  by  w,:h  she  could  witnesse  her  resentments  of 
his  faithfull  services  Her  Matie  appointed  that  Ring  to  be  kept  in  his  family  as  a 
lasting  evidence  of  lier  kyndenes  to  it  which  is  preserved  to  this  day  and  valued  beyond 
all  Jewells. 
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1593  there  were  none  betwixt  them  and  the  throne  but  two  single  persons 
Q:  Mary  andvK.  James  and  the  power  being  in  both  their  hands,  when 
they  were  but  minors  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  fidelitie  that 
familie  did  then  express  (by  their  firm  adhering  to  the  interests  of  the 
Crown,  without  the  least  attempt  at  a  pretension  for  themselves  ;  or 
ingaging  in  the  factions  which  then  divided  the  kingdome  to  the  raising 
of  any  broils)  will  plead  their  innocence  with  a  clearer  title,  then  can  be 
found  in  all  that  is  suggested  from  that  Enemie  of  Monarchy  for  their 
disgrace,  and  that  they  adhered  to  the  Queen  notwithstanding  of  their 
receiving  the  reformation,  shewes,  with  what  true  principles  of  honour 
and  duty  they  were  acted  since  to  have  owned  themselves  the  heads  of 
the  reformation  was  the  fairest  method  to  have  possessed  themselves  of 
power  had  they  ambitiously  designed  it.  It  is  well  enough  known  the 
history  being  full  of  it  how  much  they  wer  persecuted  in  the  nonage  of 
K.  James  and  how  John  Marquis  of  Hamilton  the  grandfather  of  this 
duke,  for  his  loyall  adhering  to  the  Queen  was  forfeited  and  driven 
beyond  sea,  and  his  estate  and  honour  conferred  on  another  and  it  is  no 
less  clear  how  farr  he  was  from  any  accession  to  the  tumults  and 
disorders  of  that  tyme :  But  no  sooner  did  that  wise  king  begin  to 
govern  by  his  owne  counsels  but  he  admitted  him  with  some  other  of  the 
banished  Lords  not  only  to  his  presence  but  to  his  intimate  favour  & 
after  that  called  him  alwayes  father,  &  in  all  his  letters  to  him,  many 
of  which  are  yet  extant,  he  affected  a  frank  homlines  which  is  the  fullest 
of  kindnes  imaginable :  and  when  that  king  went  to  [Norway  to  the 
Queen]  Denmark  to  bring  home  his  Queen,  he  left  [p.  4]  a  Cofnission  of 
Liuetennantry  over  the  south  pairts  of  Scotland  for  him  ;  with  which 
he  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  confidence  and  kindness,  and  added  the 
following  postscript  with  his  owne  hand  which  is  yet  extant : — 

My  Lord.  If  my  constant  trust  had  not  been  in  you  of  your  great 
love  towards  me,  I  had  not  thus  imployed  you  upon  such  ane  occasion, 
therefor  I  assure  my  self  you  will  not  frustrat  my  expectation. 

And  when  Queen  Anne  brought  furth  one  of  her  daughters  the  King 
wrote  to  him  to  come  and  be  Godfather  [in  the  baptisme].  These  in 
stances  will  prove  how  litle  K.  James  was  wrought  upon  by  any  bad 
impressions  his  tutor  Buchanan  studied  to  give  him  in  prejudice  of  that 
familie :  and  when  that  venerable  old  Marques  was  dying,  as  he  reckoned  up 
the  more  signal  blessings  of  his  life,  he  concluded  with  a  particular 
acknowledgment  and  as  he  spake  it  he  pulled  his  night  cap  off  his  old  gray 
head,  saying,  that  he  blessed  the  God  of  all  his  mercies,  that  he  had 
never  suffered  him  to  harbour  one  thought  against  the  duty  he  owed 
his  Soveraign ;  notwithstanding  of  all  the  injuries  had  been  done  him. 
and  he  charged  his  son  to  continue  in  the  same  fidelitie.112 

So  much  seemed  fitt  to  be  premised  of  his  extraction,  but  indeed  he 
needs  not  the  borrowed  Lustre  of  his  Ancestors,  to  commend  his  worth 
for  he  will  be  found  to  be  more  eminent  in  the  greatnes  of  his  minde, 
then  in  the  nobility  of  his  blood,  though  that  was  as  illustrious  as  any 
subjects  could  be  ;  and  so  will  prove  a  subject  fitter  to  adorn  then  be 
adorned  by  such  a  pen  :  But  as  envy  and  calumny  never  Levell  at  mean 
objects,  so  neither  did  the  greatnes  of  his  family,  nor  the  integrity  of  all 

12  All  this  seems  to  answer  to  pp.  x-xiv  of  the  published  preface  (ed.  1852). 
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his  actions  secure  him  from  the  detractions  of  malice  :  And  he  who  not 
only  hazarded  but  lost  all  for  his  fidelitie  to  his  master,  arM  his  love  to 
his  Countrie  hath  been  by  insolent  and  ignorant  pens  represented  a 
Trepanner  of  his  prince,  and  ane  advancer  of  his  owne  interests,  neither 
are  his  ashes  suffered  to  rest  securely  in  the  grave  ;  but  are  slurred  by 
the  reproaches  of  pamphleting  Libellers.  [It  is  certainly  cross  fate  that 
he  who  spent  his  years,  his  fortoun  and  his  life,  in  constant  services  to 
his  King  and  Country  hath  not  only  wanted  a  magnificent  shrine,  for 
embalming  of  his  Memorie]  It  is  a  singular  Instance  of  the  vexations 
and  vanities  Incident  to  humane  life  that  he  who  spent  his  years  and 
fortune  in  Constant  and  faithfull  goodnes  to  his  King  and  countrey  and 
sealed  his  loyalty  ivith  his  blood  and  life  hath  not  only  been  deprived  of 
fair  and  impartiall  relations  of  his  actions  ;  but  that  malice  not  satisfied 
with  the  persecutions  she  gave  him  in  his  life,  and  [unquenched]  not 
[word  illegible]  with  his  blood,  should  be  still  [thirsting  for]  tearing  his 
reputation  and  therfor  [p.  57]  I  often  thought  that  since  his  innocence 
was  such  that  it  needed  not  refuse  the  severest  trial  he  being  so  publickly 
represented  as  Criminall:  The  justice  of  the  cause  the  Grandeur  of  his 
birth,  the  greatnes  of  his  actions,  and  the  worthines  of  his  (how  illsoever 
prospering)  designes,  deserved  no  less  then  the  hanging  out  to  publick 
view  such  a  picture  as  a  true  narration  of  his  conduct  and  actions  might 
give  of  him.113  It  is  true  my  Character  and  imployment  seemed  to  cut 
out  other  work  for  me  and  I  know  writings  of  another  nature  may  be 
expected  from  my  pen ;  but  it  hath  never  been  accounted  without  the 
lines  of  a  Church  mans  work,  to  write  histories  especiallie  when  the 
matters  narrated  were  managed  upon  pretexts  of  religion  And  indeed 
I  have  so  great  a  precedent  befor  me ;  that  could  I  but  trace  his  steps  in 
the  whole  tract,  as  well  as  imitate  his  example  in  the  main  I  needed  not 
apprehend  the  censures  of  the  most  morose.  It  will  be  safely  guessed 
I  mean  Archbishop  Spottiswood  whose  historie  is  compiled  with  so  much 
judgement,  moderation  and  impartialitie  that  it  may  be  well  reckoned 
among  the  paterns  by  which  historians  ought  to  write :  only  since  I 
name  that  history  I  must  clear  this  duke  of  a  reflection,  which  without 
the  knowledge  and  against  the  minde  of  its  noble  publisher  m  {who  is  the 
writer's  autho}-),  was  cast  upon  him  in  the  account  is  given  of  that 
prelats  life  [which  comes  not  to  the  writer  from  second  hand ;  and]  The 
discourse  mentioned  ther  to  have  passed  betwixt  the  prelate,  and  this 
duke  was  really  [used  to]  betwixt  him  the  Earle  of  Traquair,  but  not  [at 
all  to  him]  the  Duke.Ub 

[But  leaving  this  I  could  not  but  upon  many  accounts  hold  my  self  to 
be  a  verie  unproper  persone  for  such  ane  attempt,  my  pen  being  fitter  to 
darken  then  to  illuminat  any  object.  But  it  is  a  blemished  integrity  that 
needs  all  the  suttleties  of  witt,  and  flourishes  of  Eloquence  to  speak  it 

113  All  this  answers  roughly  to  the  printed  preface,  pp.  ix-x  (ed.  1852). 

114  Spottiswood's  History  had  appeared  in  1655.  The  writer  of  the  '  Life  '  has  been 
conjecturally  identified  with  Bishop  Brian  Duppa  [Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  articles, '  Spottis- 
wood, John,'  and  '  Duppa,  Brian  '].  But  from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  ('  The 
Publisher  to  the  Reader ')  it  appears  that  the  biographer  was  a  '  Reverend  author  of 
that  Nation '  (Scotland— the  book  was  published  in  England),  while  the  '  Publisher ' 
(editor)  himself,  whom  Burnet  calls  '  Noble,'  was  English. 

115  This  passage  is  not  in  the  final  preface. 
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innocent,  accomplished  beauties  in  what  ever  dress  they  are  offered  to  view, 
do  not  only  crave  but  command  veneration.  And  indeed  there  is  no  need 
of  the  counterfeits  of  ane  orator  here,  but  of  the  sinceritie  of  a  his- 
torian his  glory  being  self  derived  :  for  a  true  account  of  him  will  not  only 
serve  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  aspersions  but  to  cloath  him  with  such 
renowne  as  shall  weather  out  all  the  injuries  of  time ;  yet  his  maximes 
wer  so  generous,  and  his  actions  so  noble  that  it  is  but  a  smal  right  can 
be  done  him  by  any  who  shall  not  enliven  their  description  of  him  with 
the  life  that  animated  all  he  did].  I  knoiv  Memoires  and,  histories  differ 
very  much  since  who  undertakes  the  latter  must  be  well  Informed  of  all 
things  and  is  tied  to  lay  open  things  as  they  were  truly  designed  and  acted 
without  reserve  or  disguise  and  indeed  this  will  prove  so  great  a  task  for 
any  who  engageth  in  the  history  of  the  late  tymes  that  no  wonder  few  of 
those  who  are  to  any  degree  qualified  for  it  are  so  hardy  to  hazard  on  it 
but  none  of  all  these  severe  rules  bind  one  ivho  writtes  memoires,  and  from 
papers  in  his  hands  gives  only  such  accounts  as  are  made  out  to  him  from 
authenticks  or  Originalls,  for  he  is  at  no  disadvantage  when  the  losse  of 
papers  puts  a  blanck  in  his  narrations  nor  is  he  obliged  to  take  in  all 
collaterally  matter  but  only  to  follow  the  threed  of  the  persons  designs 
and  actions  whose  Memoires  he  gathereth  (?)  [P.  67.] 

I  was  not  led  unto  this  work  by  the  ties  of  blood,  friendship,  or  obliga- 
tion :  I  cannot  pretend  to  the  honour  of  the  first ;  Besides,  [the  low  account] 
that  I  set  a  low  value  on  those  bonds  when  they  run  beyond  the  next 
degrees  ;  nor  was  I  wrought  upon  by  [the  charmes  of]  personall  friendship  ; 
since  my  age  was  but  upon  the  verge  of  childhood,  when  his  was  brought 
to  its  period :  neither  fell  it  ever  in  that  prince  his  way  to  [doe]  put  any 
considerable  obligations  [to]  on  those  to  whom  I  ow  most.  I  say  it  was 
never  in  his  way,  for  [he  wanted  only  opportunities  of  gratifying  all  living] 
his  favours  were  as  pregnant  as  his  opportunities  to  bestow  them:  so  the 
force  of  gratitude  neither  drove  [drewe  ?]  me  to  this  work,  nor  byassed  me 
in  it :  and  if  ever  any  brought  along  with  him  ane  impartiall  minde  to  such 
a  design  certainly  I  may  pretend  to  it :  my  first  impressions  of  him  which 
I  sucked  from  common  reports  being  far  from  what  his  merits  plead  for ; 
and  the  unconcerned  and  [unpretending]  disinterested  way  of  life  I  have 
hitherto  followed,  will  I  hope  secure  me  from  the  suspitions  of  [interest] 
partiality ,  in  this  undertaking  ;  and  how  well  grounded  soever  the  esteem 
be  which  all  [the  world  payes  to]  have  for  his  illustrious  heir,  and  her 
noble  sister  that  know  them,  yet  it  was  none  of  the  motives  [which  pro- 
vocked]  engaged  me  to  this  attempt :  for  as  the  project  of  it  was  on  the 
anvil  when  I  knew  them  only  by  report,  so  [it  was  moved]  application 
was  made  to  them  for  their  assistance  when  I  was  [only]  little  known  to 
them  [by  generall].116  Having  once  resolved  on  my  work,  I  laid  down 
rules  for  my  self  in  it :  the  chief  whereof  were  to  write  with  truth,  and 
without  passion  :  for  the  former  holding  it  below  a  man  to  ly,  and  unworthy 
of  a  Church  man  to  flatter,  I  resolved  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  that  ingenuity 
I  profess  that  whatever  defects  the  following  sheets  might  be  guilty  of, 
that  of  truth,  as  far  as  my  exactnes  could  reach,  should  be  none  of  them. 

And  indeed  I  firmly  resolved,  that  if  in  the  search  of  his  actions, 
I  met  with  any  thing  that  strayed  from  the  paths  of  vertue  and  honour, 

lla  This  roughly  corresponds  to  the  present  preface,  pp.  vii,  xiv-xv  (ed.  1852). 
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I  purposed  either  to  set  it  down,  or  if  it  were  of   that  nature  that  it 
could  not  be  told  with  out  too  deep  a  stain,  to  quite  the  whole  work. 

For  passion  few  who  know  me  charge  me  with  great  Eruptions  of  it ; 
neither  can  I  accuse  my  self  of  great  commotions  within,  and  therfore 
may  the  more  easily  hope  to  scape  it.  there  are  but  two  great  occasions 
that  might  irritat  ane  angry  humour  in  the  whole  contexture  of  the 
work.  The  one  is  the  petulancy  of  some  ignorant  and  malitious  persons, 
who  pretend  to  be  the  historians  of  these  times.     [P.  7.] 

But  I  shall  not  treat  those  [writings]  writters  at  the  rate  they  deserve  : 
[the  hand  of  the  executioner]  [illegible  corrections]  being  [a]  fitter  [instru- 
ment] for  their  punishment,  then  the  pen  of  a  [Church]  Ecclesiastical  man  : 
neither  shall  I  honour  them  with  taking  so  much  notice  of  them,  as  to  trace 
all  their  lies,  since  the  clear  truth  of  the  storie  will  best  discover  their  fals- 
hoods.  The  other  provocation  to  passion  is,  the  survey  of  their  actions 
who  imbarking  in  [contrary]  interests  contrary  to  him  wer  his  enemies  : 
But  I  intend  no  Trophee  to  his  fame  upon  the  ruines  of  other  mens  reputa- 
tions. It  is  ane  artificiall  lustre  that  [must]  needs  be  set  off  by  foiles ; 
a  native  beauty  needs  them  not  and  therfor  upon  all  invidious  occasions, 
I  have  shunned  as  much  as  was  possible  the  naming  of  persons,  since  it 
was  never  my  meaning  to  rake  unto  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  to  offer 
injuries  to  those  whose  Memoryes  and  families  I  honour  verie  much.117  • 
Having  given  this  prospect  of  my  design  my  next  account  shall  be  of 
the  methods  by  which  I  pursued  it :  after  I  had  resolved  on  it  purely  of 
my  owne  motion,  I  assumed  the  boldnes  upon  the  honour  I  had  then 
enjoyed  but  a  few  dayes  of  some  acquaintance  with  the  present  duke'and 
dutchess  of  Hamiltoun  to  propose  my  resolution  to  them  and  to  crave 
their  assistance  in  it ;  I  had  the  good  fortoun  to  find  these  noble  persones 
were  prepossessed  with  too  favourable  characters  of  me  which  made 
them  guiltie  of  the  mistake  of  thinking  me  a  fitt  persone  for  [prosecuting] 
undertaking  this  task  :  and  therfor  as  they  promised  me  the  use  of  all 
the  late  dukes  papers,  so  they  assured  me  of  what  ever  furtherance  they 
could  give  to  this  work  wherein  they  judged  themselves  deeply  con- 
cerned ;  upon  this  I  gave  my  self  to  search  out  all  the  calumnies  and 
misrepresentations  with  which  his  memory  had  been  clouded,  that  know- 
ing what  was  whispered  in  secret  as  well  as  what  had  been  [done]  openly 
belched  out  to  his  dishonour,  I  might  make  a  more  narrow  scrutiny  into 
his  papers  and  actions  :  and  this  was  all  the  advance  I  made  for  some 
considerable  time.  But  judging  it  unfitt  for  me  to  force  my  self  upon  so 
great  a  trust  as  was  the  use  of  all  his  papers,  I  still  waited  when  any  of 
their  graces  should  have  put  new  life  in  that  motion  which  seemed 
almost  dead.  I  confess  their  silence  made  me  apprehend  that  a  nearer 
knowledge  of  me  had  discovered  my  too  apparent  defects  so  clearly  to 
them,  that  they  [wer]  had  repent  [in  g}ed  [of]  their  first  forwardness  of 
entertaining  my  proposition,  and  this  constrai[p.  8]ned  me  to  a  longer 
reserve.  But  [other]  diverse  noble  proofs  of  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence wherwith  they  honoured  me  having  free[ing]d  me  from  these 
thoughts,  I  resolved  to  adventure  on  a  second  motion :  and  then  I  found 
their  first  heartines  was  nothing  abated,  but  that  their  generous  good- 

117  There  is  nothing  answering  to  this  long  passage  in  the  preface  as  published 
except  a  line  or  two  on  p.  xix. 
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ness  for  me,  had  made  them  backward  from  pressing  a  task  which  they 
saw  must  needs  draw  a  great  deale  of  labour  [after  it]  upon  me  ;  wherfor 
I  having  broke  thorow  this  stop  they  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  the 
[great]  trust  of  all  the  papers  of  both  the  late  dukes ;  her  grace  saying 
that  none  had  ever  gone  thorow  these  papers,  so  that  she  did  not  know 
what  might  be  among  them  ;  yet  being  assured  that  both  her  father  and 
vncle  were  honest,  she  thought  she  might  well  enough  trust  them  to  my 
care  and  discretion.  I  could  not  but  receive  this  [trust]  with  a  humble 
acknowledgement  of  the  honour  was  done  me  in  it,  and  a  resolution  to 
acquit  my  self  as  worthy  of  so  much  confidence.  The  vast  number  of 
the  papers  (being  a  great  chestfull)  as  it  frighted  me  with  its  bulk  so 
it  flattered  me  with  the  hopes  of  making  considerable  discoveries  ;  but 
by  the  confusions  of  the  late  times  they  had  been  tossed  into  so  much 
disorder,  that  my  hopes  wer  much  damped :  yet  at  lentgh  patience  ; 
and  diligence  overcame  the  [backwardness]  tediousness  of  the  task  :  and 
as  I  got  them  brought  into  order,  so  I  met  at  everie  step  noble  and 
authentick  materials,  for  larger  accounts  then  I  had  at  first  either 
intended  or  hoped  for.118 

But  after  I  [have]  had  read  over  that  vast  Magasin  of  papers  I  must 
here  protest  sincerely,  that  in  them  all  I  met  not  with  any  one  particular, 
that  might  make  his  friends  blush,  though  I  have  his  letters  both  too  and 
from  his  greatest  confidents.  And  wheras  the  late  troubles  made  [that] 
all  correspondence  [was]  be  kept  in  cypher,  all  his  cyphers  are  also  in  my 
hand  ;  by  which  having  decyphered  some  of  these  letters,  and  finding  the 
decyphering  of  the  others  interlined  by  himself,  I  was  confirmed  beyond 
the  possibilitie  of  jealousie  that  all  his  actions  had  no  other  aim  but  the 
service  and  honour  of  his  Soveraign,  and  the  good  of  his  country.  It  did 
also  clearly  appear  with  what  faithfull  and  unblemished  Candor  he  used 
his  prince  in  all  the  trusts  and  commands  he  laid  upon  him.  [p.  9]  one 
thing  amazed  me,  to  find  not  only  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  king, 
but  the  originals  themselves  marked  by  the  Kings  Royal  hand  on  the 
back  119  which  it  seems  have  been  either  trusted  to  his  brother  when  he 
was  secretary,  or  demanded  by  himself  from  the  king,  that  from  them 
might  appear  how  farr  he  had  been  from  abusing  him  either  in  his 
accounts  or  advices,  having  found  such  copious  and  authentick  materials 
I  resolved  to  enlarge  my  accounts  as  fully  as  the  threed  that  led  me  would 
permit :  and  purposed  to  digest  all  in  five  books.  The  first  to  be  of  the 
dukes  first  appearance  at  court,  and  of  his  imployment  in  Germany.  The 
second  of  his  negotiation  in  Scotland  when  he  was  comissioner  in  the 
yeares  1638  and  1639.  The  third  of  his  actions  after  he  laid  down  his 
comission,  till  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  by  the  King  in  July  1642.  The 
fourth  of  his  affairs  and  behaviour  in  Scotland  from  July  1642  till  his 
imprisonment.  The  fifth  of  his  actions  after  his  enlargement  [till]  to  his 
death,  [with  a  short  continuation  of  his  brothers  actions  till  his  death]  to 
which  shall  be  subjoyned  [both  their]  his  character [s]  and  liis  Brothers.120 

But  that  I  may  not  weary  out  the  Reader  with  too  tedious  preambles, 

8  This  long  passage  is  represented  in  the  printed  preface  by  a  single  paragraph 
on  pp.  xiv-xv  (ed.  1852). 

9  This  passage  answers  generally  to  two  passages  on  pp.  xix  and  xvii  of  the 
published  Memoirs. 

20  This  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  preface  as  finally  published. 
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I  will  now  release  him  from  this  pennance  and  let  him  loose  to  the 
following  historie,  without  the  nauseous  formality  of  Apologies,  [neither 
shall  I  tell  how  soon  it  was  finished,  nor  with  what  caution  it  was  con- 
sidered, what  things  concerning  these  times  wer  fit  to  he  published,  and 
what  wer  to  be  suppressed]  only  it  is  hoped  the  Reader  will  consider  how 
farr  it  was  from  the  authors  design  either  to  flatter  or  to  accuse,  and  that 
with  undisguised  freedom  he  represents  things  as  truly  they  were,  without 
blind  partiality  or  bitter  malice  :  but  here  he  puts  a  point  and  leaves  the 
history  to  the  perusal  and  himself  to  the  censure  of  his  Reader  and  so  bids 
him  farewell  with  this  one  advertisement  that  for  eviting  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  Duke  of  Hamiltons  title  I  name  him  simply  the  Marquis 
or  the  Duke  as  he  cariecl  these  titles?21 

III. 

Account  of  the  Incident  m  from  the  British  Museum  MS. 

[P.  290.]  On  the  ij  of  October  General  Lesley  sent  to  the  parliament 

house,  to  desire  my  Lords  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to  come  as  privaly  as 

they  could  and  speak  with  him,  before  they  went  to  Court  which  when 

they  did  he  presented  Liue  Tennant  Collonel  Hurry  to  them  (afterwards 

beheaded  for  the  Kings  service)  who  was  not  at  that  time  known  to  my 

Lord  Hamilton,  and  the  general  told  them  how  much  they  were  obliged 

to  that  Gentleman,  for  the  discovery  of  a  story  he  was  to  relate  to  them, 

which  was,  that  there  was  a  plott  to  cutt  the  Throats  of  my  Lords  of 

Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Lamerick,  this  he  said  he  had  from  Captain 

Stewart,  who  had  it  from  Live-Tennant  Collonel  Stewart,  who  was  to  be 

an  actor,  and  it  was  to  be  executed  in  the  Kings  with  drawing  room,  to 

which  they  were  to  be  called  by  one  of  the  bed  chamber ;  that  same 

night,  and   Immediatly  from   the   door   which   answere    (?)    from   the 

Garden,  tub  Lords  were  to  enter  in  with  two  or  three  hundreth  men,  and 

were  either  to  kill  them,  or  to  carry  them  aboard,  of  one  of  the  men  of 

warre,  which  then  Lay  in  the  Road.     This  being  told  but  by  one  witnes, 

they  could  neither  altogether  slight  it,  nor  build  so  much  on  it  as  to  form 

an  accusation  upon  it.     Therefor  My  [p.  291]  Lord  Hamilton  told  the 

King  [after  dinner  when  he  was  walking  in  the  Gardens  that 123]  he  heard 

there  were  designes  Against  his  Life,  but  because  he  could  not  Justine  it, 

he  could  not  condescend  upon  particulars.     The  King  told  him  to  such  a 

general  he  could  give  but  a  general  answer,  and  desired  to  know  particulars 

which  my  Lord  Hamilton  declined  to  do,  till  the  matter  were  further 

examined.    After  this  Late  at  night  Captain  Stewart  came  to  the  Marquis 

and  confirmed   all  that  Hurry  had  said,  lekewise  Live  Tennant  Collonell 

Hoome  and  diverse  others  came  and  told  them  how  they  had  been  dealt 

with  to  Assist  at  A  design,  was  to  be  executed  that  night,  with  the 

promises  of  making  their  fortunes  if  they  should  do  it,     This  made  those 

Lords  keep  within  doors  that  Night.     But  next  Morning  They  Resolved 

to  send  the  King  the  Account  had  been  brought  them,  who  all  this  while 

knew  nothing  of  it  beyonde  the  hint  My  Lord  Hamilton  had  given  him, 

and  Indeed  the  tub  brothers  were  not  so  much  troubled  at  the  Losing  of 

121  This  differs  entirely,  save  in  one  sentence,  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  published  preface. 

122  Cf .  Hamilton  Memoirs,  ed.  1677,  p.  186  ;    ed.  1852,  p.  237. 

123  Insertion  in  Burnet's  hand. 
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their  Lives,  where  in  for  diverse  yeares  they  had  taken  small  pleasure  as 
at  the  great  prejudice  they  saw  this  would  bring  to  the  Kings  service, 
and  the  peace  of  the  Kingdome,  Since  accursed  people  would  be  ready  to 
Infuse  in  the  mindes  of  the  Vulgar  (who  were  too  Capable  of  bad 
Impressions  of  that  excellent  prince)  that  devilish  apprehension  of  the 
Kings  being  conscious  to  that  design.  Next  morning  they  wrote  to  the 
King,  My  Lord  Hamiltons  Letter  which  he  sent  by  Sir  James  Hamilton 
was  in  these  words  : 

Most  Sacred  Soveraign 

I  did  the  Last  Night  shew  your  Matie  that  [p.  292]  the  malice  of 

my  Enemies  was  great  which  might  necessitat  an  uncertainty  of  my 

happinesse,  in  the  present  attending  on  your  Male.      The  particulars 

were  not  then  so  Justified,  as  I  could  so  farr  build  on  them  as  to  acquaint 

your  MStie  there  with,     But  since  upon  further  Enquiry  I  have  found 

them  such,  as  made  me  forbear  returning  to  Court  Last  Night,  and  that 

I  did  refrain  the  place  for  such  a  cause  as  the  preservation  of  Life,  or 

that  which  is  as  dear  unto  me,  my  Liberty,  is  a  Misfortune  beyonde  any 

I  ever  knew,  for  where  should  I  find  protection  But  from  your  sacred 

self  and  in  your  Court,  unto  your  Justice  and  favour  I  have  still  refuge, 

humbly  beseeching  your  Matie  so  farr  to  consider  my  faithfull  service, 

and  those  Loyall  thoughtes  that  shall  remain  in  me  till  death,  as  I  may 

by  your  favour  and  Justice,  be  put  in  that  condition,  that  my  Enemies 

may  be  deterred  from  Longer  snarling  at  me,  and  I  permitted  in  peace 

and  quiet  to  perform  that  service  which  I  in  a  high  degree  owe  your 

Matie  and  wherein  he  never  shall  be  wanting,  who  is  and  ever  shall  be 

Your  Maties  humblest  servant  and 

most  loyal  and  faithfull  Subject 

Hamilton. 
Edenburgh,  12  October,  1641. 

My  Lord  Argyle  sent  his  Letter  by  Mr  Maule  But  unhappily  My 
Lord  Hamiltons  letter  was  misrepresented,  as  if  he  had  charged  the  King 
with  this  design. 

The  King  having  read  their  Letters  sent  Dumfermline  to  them  To 
desire  them  to  come  and  speak  with  him  :  But  the  rumour  of  the  whole 
matter  having  gote  abroad  all  their  friends  had  gathered  about  them,  so 
that  to  [p.  293]  evite  tumults  on  the  streets,  they  Resolved  not  to  stirr  out  of 
Doors.  Upon  this  all  their  Enemies  flockt  about  the  King  Alledging  they 
heard  that  they  had  some  bad  designes  wherefor  these  Lords  judged  it  fittest 
to  go  from  touh  in  the  quietest  manner  was  possible,  which  they  did  that 
afternoon  with  three  or  foure  waiting  on  each  of  them  and  went  to  Kinneel 
A  House  of  My  Lord  Hamiltons  at  [twelve]  fourteen  miles  distance  from 
Edenburgh.  Nixt  day  Lauerick  hearing  the  King  had  spoke  favourably 
of  him,  wrote  to  his  ma~tie  excusing  what  they  had  done,  as,  as  [sic]  being 
driven  to  it  by  necessity,  not  so  milch  for  preserving  their  owne  Lives,  as 
to  evite  Tumults  which  otherwise  had  been  unavoidable  :  But  if  his 
Matie  would  call  for  his  attendance  he  would  obey  to  the  hasard  of  his 
Life,  in  the  thickest  croud  of  his  Enemies,  adding  much  for  his  brothers 
vindication  :  concluding  that  if  he  thought  him  capable  of  any  thought 
contrary  to  his  duty,  his  Malie  needed  seek  no  Other  Instrument  to 
punish  him,  Since  as  well  as  he  Loved  him,  he  should  be  ready  to  be  the 
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executioner  of  his  Justice  upon  him.  But  my  Lord  Hamilton  under 
standing  from  Mr  Morray  of  the  Bed  Chamber,  how  much  of  mistake 
his  Letter  had  occasioned  and  how  displeased  his  Matie  was  for  their 
going  out  of  touh  in  such  a  manner  wrote  the  following  vindication  to 
his  MaTiie. 

[This  letter  is  printed  in  Gardiner's  Hamilton  Papers,  Camden  Society 
1880,  pp.  103-5,  from  the  State  Papers,  Domestic] 

[P.  296.]     This  Letter  was  presented  by  Mr  Moray  to  his  Malie,  and 
[he]  Mr  Moray  wrote  the  following  answer  to  my  Lord  Hamilton. 
My  Lord. 

I  gave  his  Matie  your  Letter  which  hath  wrought  both  powerfully 
and  kindly  upon  him  for  as  I  am  confident  an  other  of  the  same  Tenour 
[p.  297]  adding  only  an  expression  of  Grief,  and  a  desiring  his  pardon, 
that  this  departure,  though  dutifully  Intended,  should  have  produced 
effects  so  prejudicial  to  his  service,  with  firme  Assurance,  that  your 
future  Indeavours  shall  be  with  all  Labour  and  Industry,  to  repair  that 
losse ;  that  yow  will  faithfully  pursue  the  wayes  you  were  formerly  in 
and  study  above  all  things  his  service  and  the  publick  peace.  This  My 
Lord  I  say  and  I  dare  confidently  affirm,  it  shall  produce  your  so  much 
desired  end,  of  keeping  and  being  to  him  as  you  formerly  were,  which  is 
the  hearty  desire  and  shall  be  the  constant  Indevour  of 

Your  L:  most  affectionat  humble 
servant 

Will:  Moray. 

Upon  this  advertisment  My  Lord  Hamilton  wrote  next  day  what 
follows  to  his  Ma~tie. 

[Printed  in  Gardiner's  Hamilton  Papers,  p.  106,  from  the  State 
Papers,  Domestic] 

But  to  this  I  shall  adde  a  Long  handsome  Letter  of  my  Lord 
Lainericks,  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  Court  giving  account  of  this  whole 
affair. 

[Printed  in  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  1778,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  pp.  299- 
303.  The  editor  of  that  collection  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  this 
letter  was  found  at  Hamilton  or  in  '  the  Paper  Office,'  probably  the 
latter.] 

[P.  303.]  The  parliament  fell  upon  the  trial  of  the  matters  and  their 
Informers  being  examined  upon  Oath  made  good  all  they  had  said  in 
private  But  those  on  whom  they  f astned  it  stood  no  Lesse  firmly  to 
their  denial,  this  took  up  many  dayes,  at  Length  these  Lords  were 
written  for  by  King  and  parliament,  and  ane  Act  was  past  declaring  that 
the  lordes  had  ground  for 124  their  retirement  out  of  touh  [was  upon  just 
grounds]  I  am  farr  from  asserting  their  was  any  such  treachery  designed, 
and  therefor  I  do  not  name  the  persons  who  were  charged  with  it.  But 
it  is  evident  they  had  ground  to  apprehend  a  haisard  and  upon  that  sup- 
position their  withdrawing  from  Edenburgh  was  the  fittest  Course  to 
prevent  the  trouble  into  which  their  too  officious  followers  might  have 
(otherwise)  engaged  them,  and  thus  ended  that  troublesome  Intrigue 
commonly  called  the  Incident. 

124  Interlineated  in  pencil. 
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Ionia  and  the  East :  Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the   University  of 
London.    By  David  G.  Hogarth.      (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1909.) 

The  importance  of  this  little  book  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  In 
not  much  more  than  a  hundred  pages  Mr.  Hogarth  has  summed  up  all 
that  he  and  his  brother  archaeologists  have  to  tell  us  about  the  rise  of 
that  splendid  civilization  with  which  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  world 
begins.  Even  if  this  were  all,  it  would  entitle  the  book  to  a  very  respect- 
ful attention ;  for  the  treatment  of  this  question  of  origins  has  hitherto 
been  calculated  to  excite  the  derision  of  the  professed  historian,  with  its 
hypothetical  migrations  and  its  cultures  created  ad  hoc.  But  Mr.  Hogarth 
has  done  more  than  sift  historical  data  from  vain  imaginings  ;  he  has  not 
only  collected  the  evidence,  but  has  also  elicited  from  it  all  that  it  can 
prove,  presenting  his  results  with  a  brevity,  a  completeness,  and  a  lucidity 
in  startling  contrast  to  the  manner  of  almost  every  other  worker  in  the 
same  field.  He  begins  by  setting  forth  the  most  important  theories 
that  have  been  held  with  regard  to  the  origins  of  Ionian  culture,  and 
describes  the  somewhat  meagre  results  obtained  by  archaeological 
investigations  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  most 
important  being  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that  the  belief  in  the  debt 
of  Ionian  art  to  Phoenicia,  though  very  widely  accepted,  had  no  real 
foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Hogarth  next  deals  with  the  Ionians  before 
Ionia.  His  main  conclusion  is  that  the  Ionians  who  passed  over  to 
Asia  were  a  blend  of  two  races  infused  with  two  highly  developed 
cultures,  one  the  Aegean,  the  other  the  Danubian.  It  may  be  mentioned 
also  that  in  this  chapter  there  are  some  very  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  recent  investigations  in  Laconia,  which  Mr.  Hogarth  regards  as 
showing  that  Laconian  art  owed  its  existence  to  the  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Danubian  culture  upon  the  Aegean  elements  in  the 
heterogeneous  population,  and  faded  away  along  with  these  elements 
until  in  the  fifth  century  '  the  Spartan,  as  the  recent  explorers  tell  us, 
became  then  and  thenceforward  in  reality  the  artless  society  which,  till 
lately,  we  supposed  it  had  been  from  the  beginning  '  (p.  37).  The  third 
chapter  is  concerned  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Ionian  district  before 
the  Ionians  arrived,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  importance  and  interest 
as  giving  Mr.  Hogarth  an  opportunity  to  present  summarily  a  number  of 
the  main  results  of  his  own  excavations  at  Ephesus  in  1904.  His 
arguments  are  so  far  negative  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive  ; 
but  they  are  nevertheless  much  more  so  than  Mr.  Hogarth  will  allow, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  great  confidence  that  he  has  offered  the  correct 
solution  of  the  problem  of  pre-Ionian  Ionia. 
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To  the  question  why  no  products  of  earlier  Aegean  culture  have 
been  found  in  Hellenic  Asia  or  the  Isles  (Hissarlik  excepted)  Mr.  Hogarth 
replies : — 

There  must  have  been  some  strong  continental  power  dominating  all  the 
west  central  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  an  inland  capital.  It  must  have  been  a 
non-maritime  power,  careless  about  developing  its  coast  lands,  but  careful  to  keep 
others  away  from  them.  In  fact,  some  Asiatic  race  was  playing  thus  early  the 
same  part,  and  was  producing  the  same  result  in  Anatolia  that,  in  the  historic 
age,  first  the  Mermnad  kings  of  Lydia,  and  later,  during  two  epochs,  the 
Achaemenid  kings  of  Persia,  played  and  produced.  But  with  this  difference. 
These  historic  powers  came  to  the  front  after  a  period  of  disintegration,  during 
which  numerous  alien  cities  had  come  into  being  on  the  western  coast.  They 
had  thus  to  occupy  and  dominate  an  existent  coastal  civilization  already  in  full 
growth.  But  that  prehistoric  dominant  power  came  before  this  period,  and 
found  at  most  but  a  few  weak  cities  on  the  coasts  to  take  or  leave.  It  was  not 
studious  to  create  more.  .  .  .  What  this  power  may  have  been  and  where 
centred,  I  will  inquire  in  another  discourse,  when  I  come  to  consider  what 
lay  to  the  east  of  Ionia.  I  pause  here  only  to  say  that  my  supposition  involves, 
of  course,  a  corollary.  The  inland  power  in  question  must  have  grown  weaker 
late  in  the  Aegean  period,  and  have  so  far  been  broken  up  before  1000  B.C.  that 
.  the  western  coasts,  formerly  closed,  became  open  to  hardy  adventurers.  If  later 
on  I  can  show  that  there  was  actually  a  strong  inland  power  in  Asia  Minor  which 
did  suffer  conspicuous  decline  or  disintegration  at  about  that  epoch,  I  shall  have 
established  a  fair  prima  facie  case  (p.  47). 

This  power  turns  out  to  be  the  Syro-Cappadocians  or  Hittites,  who 
were  known  to  Greek  tradition  as  the  '  White  Syrians,'  and  have  only 
recently  begun  to  receive  recognition  through  the  explorations  of  archaeo- 
logists. The  account  of  these  Hittites  or  Hatti  given  in  Mr.  Hogarth's 
fourth  chapter,  as  well  as  of  their  successors  the  Phrygians,  culminates  in 
a  masterly  narrative  of  the  modes  in  which  Mesopotamian  influences 
reached  the  western  coast,  based  upon  all  the  facts  at  our  disposal ;  while 
the  fifth  chapter,  headed  '  The  Levant  Eoute,'  is  devoted  to  a  final 
demolition  of  the  Phoenician  claim  to  rank  as  the  artistic  teachers 
either  of  the  Ionians  or  of  the  Cypriotes.  The  last  chapter  sums  up  the 
arguments  of  the  whole  book,  which  may  be  described,  with  emphasis,  as 
one  of  the  few  really  important  works  on  Greek  origins  hitherto  produced. 
In  conclusion,  attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is 
incidentally  a  mine  of  information  as  to  recent  archaeological  discoveries 
in  the  East,  and  contains  several  important  and  interesting  discussions, 
e.g.  on  the  Nimrud  ivories  (where  Mr.  Hogarth  differs  from  Sir  Cecil 
Smith)  and  on  the  Enkomi  treasure. 

The  type  is  good,  though  the  paper  is  somewhat  unpleasant.     There 
is  a  map,  but  no  index.  W.  A.  Goligher. 

The  Ancient  Greek  Historians  (Harvard  Lectures).  By  J.  B.  Bury, 
Begius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
(London :  Macmillan,  1909.) 

The  first  criticism  that  is  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  most  readers  of  these 
lectures  is  that  too  much  is  attempted.  A  survey  of  Greek  historio- 
graphy which  should  end  with  Polybius  would  afford  more  than  sufficient 
material  for  a  volume  of  some  250  pages.     The  result  of  attempting  to 
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cover  so  much  ground  is  apparent  in  the  want  of  proportion  which  is 
observable  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter.  Xenophon's 
1  mentality '  is  evidently  uncongenial  to  Professor  Bury.  This,  however, 
is  hardly  a  reason  for  dismissing  him  in  a  couple  of  pages.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  deny  either  the  interest  or  the  importance  of  Cratippus,  but 
we  should  hesitate  to  claim  for  him  double  the  amount  of  space  that  can 
be  allotted  to  the  author  of  the  Hellenica  and  the  Anabasis.  It  is  odd, 
too,  in  a  volume  on  '  the  Greek  Historians,''  to  find  that  Tacitus  enjoys 
nearly  twice  as  many  pages  as  Ephorus. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  lectures  are  unquestionably  those  that  deal 
with  Thucydides.  They  are  marked  by  sanity  of  judgment,  by  power  of 
exposition,  and  by  distinction  of  style.  One  may  point,  perhaps,  to  the 
discussion  of  Thucydides'  attitude  towards  the  Sicilian  expedition,  or  of 
his  verdict  on  Alcibiades,  or  again,  to  the  disproof  of  some  current  theories 
as  *to  the  import  of  the  Melian  dialogue,  as  felicitous  examples  of  critical 
insight.  And  Mr.  Bury  has  ventured  to  speak  his  mind  in  unam- 
biguous terms  respecting  views  which  have  recently  been  maintained 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  character  of 
Thucydides'  work.  Thucydides  is  right,  and  his  critics  are  wrong,  as-  to 
the  significance  of  the  Megarian  Decree ;  the  causes  of  the  war  were 
political,  and  not  economical ;  the  historian  is  free  from  all  taint,  cr 
suspicion,  of  '  myth-historia.'  These  are  his  conclusions.  He  has  the 
courage  to  say  that  economical  and  commercial  factors  in  historical  develop- 
ment have  begun  to  receive  rather  more  than  their  due. 

These  factors  certainly  did  not  play  anything  like  the  same  part  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  if  the  ancient  historians  considerably  undervalued  them,  we  may 
easily  fall  into  the  error  of  overrating  them.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  interests 
of  Athens  presented  themselves  to  statesmen,  as  to  Thucydides,  primarily  under 
the  political,  and  not  the  economical,  point  of  view. 

Nothing  could  be  truer  ;  and  the  truth  could  hardly  be  better  expressed. 
And  it  is  a  truth  which  is  clearly  susceptible  of  a  wider  application.  As 
Herodotus  might  say,  Kat  fxot  tovto  to  €7ro<s  e^erw  €5  Trdvra  \6yov.  That  the 
historian  read  Aeschylean  conceptions  into  the  events  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Bury  absolutely  denies.  '  There  is  (to  Thucydides)  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  fact  that  events  cannot  be  foreseen.'  '  Chance  means  for  him 
the  same  kind  of  thing  that  it  means  for  us.'  '  He  recognises  the  operation 
of  the  unknown ;  he  does  not  recognise  the  presence  of  "  things  occult."  ' 
'Thucydides  could  borrow  the  personified  abstractions  of  tragedy  for 
purposes  of  expression,  without  meaning  to  suggest  anything  occult.' 
We  may  breathe  freely  once  more.  The  ugly  brood — 'EAtt/?,  "E/aws, 
Tv'x*7,  and  the  like — are  for  ever  banished  from  our  texts  of  Thucydides. 
And  atrial  and  7rpo<£ao-eis  fare  no  better  than  \EA7r1s  and  "Epwg.  Mr. 
Bury's  attitude  is,  of  course,  absolutely  '  correct.'  For  all  that,  his 
criticism  demolishes  the  entire  structure.  He  expresses  no  opinion  either 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  '  superfluous  sister  '  (in  the  story  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton)  with  Helen,  or  as  to  the  suggestion  that  Thucydides 
thought  there  might  be  some  touch  of  madness  in  Pericles— the  taint 
of  the  Alcmeonidae — which  would  explain  his  violence  against  Megara. 
But  if  he  says  nothing,  we  can  guess  much.     It  is  true  that  he  asks  us  to 
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recognise  the  value  of  Mr.  Cornford's  investigation  of  the  geographical 
importance  of  the  Megarid,  as  a  commercial  route  between  east  and  west ; 
but  does  Mr.  Bury  hold  that  'every  vase  that  the  Athenian  potteries 
exported  to  Italy,  every  cheese  that  came  from  Syracuse  to  the  port  of 
Athens,  had  to  pay  toll  to  the  keepers  of  the  Isthmus '  ?  And  when 
one  reads  his  remark, 

That  such  a  conception  [i.e.,  of  the  dark  figures  of  Tyche,  Hybris,  Peitho,  and 
Eros,  moving  in  the  background,  and  prompting  the  human  actors]  should  be 
read  by  an  ingenious  scholar  in  a  work  which  impresses  the  ordinary  reader  as 
entirely  matter  of  fact  in  its  treatment  of  political  transactions,  illustrates  what 
a  wonderful  book  the  History  of  Thucydides  is, 

one  is  tempted  to  surmise  that  the  ordinary  reader  may  think  that  it 
illustrates  some  other  things  as  well. 

The  treatment  of  Herodotus  is  less  satisfactory.  An  undue  proportion 
of  the  space  is  devoted  to  his  '  scepticism,'  and  undue  prominence  is  given 
to  hypotheses  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  his 
scepticism,  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Bury  seems  to  admit  as  much.  It  is 
easy,  too,  to  exaggerate  his  debt  to  previous  writers.  That  '  Herodotus 
made  a  considerable  use  of  older  writers  '  is,  at  any  rate,  an  assertion  that 
lacks  the  support  of  positive  evidence.  Nor  is  it  at  all  self-evident  that 
he  could  not  have  constructed  his  history  of  the  course  of  the  war  from 
oral  tradition  alone.  It  appears  to  be  conceded  by  Mr.  Bury  that  his 
narrative  of  the  Persian  War,  when  '  he  transports  us  to  the  cities  or 
tents  of  the  Greeks,'  is  derived  solely  from  oral  tradition.  If,  then,  the 
greater  part  of  the  narrative  has  been  constructed  from  oral  tradition,  why  is 
it  impossible  that  the  rest  ('  when  he  takes  us  to  Susa  or  the  Persian  camp  ') 
should  have  been  derived  from  a  similar  source  ?  It  has,  of  course,  long 
since  been  recognised  that  Herodotus  made  use  of  written  material  (e.g. 
for  the  list  of  Xerxes'  forces) ;  but  the  use  of  written  material  is  quite 
another  thing  from  the  use  of  a  previous  historical  writer.  That  '  when 
we  follow  the  movements  of  the  Persians,  we  have  a  narrative  which  is 
all  of  a  piece,'  whereas  '  in  the  accounts  of  what  the  Greeks  did,  we  are 
constantly  confronted  with  more  than  one  story,'  may  be  true  enough  ;  it 
is  very  far  from  proving  the  hypothesis  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  contrast  which  we  should  expect,  if  the  source  in  both 
cases  was  only  tradition.  'In  the  accounts  of  what  the  Greeks  did' 
Herodotus  was  embarrassed  with  a  wealth  of  conflicting  accounts  ;  for  '  the 
movements  of  the  Persians '  less  information  was  available.  That  the 
narrative  in  the  latter  case  is  '  all  of  a  piece  '  merely  indicates  that  in  each 
particular  passage  he  was  dependent  upon  a  single  informant.  Who 
these  informants  were  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  For  the  suggestion 
that  the  previous  writers,  who  were  followed  by  Herodotus  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  Persian  movements,  were  Dionysius  of  Miletus  and  Charon  of 
Lampsacus,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Of  the  former  we  have  a  single 
historical  fragment,  and  it  does  not  suggest  coincidence.  eO  Se  Is  dcftavh 
tov  fxvOov  (WeiW  ovk  e'xei  e\eyXov.  Of  Charon  the  fragments  are 
more  numerous.  They  suggest,  on  the  whole,  divergence  rather  than 
coincidence. 

The  most  disappointing  lecture  (most  disappointing,  because  one  had 
expected  most  from  it)  is  the  one  which  deals  with  the  development  of 
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Greek  historiography  after  Thucydides  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  disappoint- 
ing part  of  it  is  the  treatment  of  Ephorus.  His  importance  in  Greek 
historiography  can  hardly  be  overrated.  So  much  is  to  be  said  about 
him,  and  so  little  has  been  said,  at  any  rate  in  English.  It  is  little 
enough  that  Mr.  Bury  has  to  tell  us.  Indeed,  this  lecture,  on  the 
whole,  recalls  a  passage  from  Polybius,  which  is  quoted  in  the  next 
lecture.  Polybius  held  that  it  was  useless  to  mention  the  names  of 
strange  places,  which  are  mere  sound  conveying  no  meaning,  unless  they 
are  brought  into  relation  with  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  reader. 
What  holds  good  of  names  of  places  holds  good  of  names  of  persons.  So 
many  names  are  crowded  into  this  lecture,  and  so  little  is  said  of  most  of 
them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  can  convey  much  mean- 
ing to  the  general  reader.  Is  it  uncharitable  to  suspect  that  among 
Mr.  Bury's  readers  (and  among  his  original  audience)  there  are  many 
to  whom  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  e.g.,  is  a  mere  name  ?  Of  what  profit 
is  it  to  tell  them  that  '  if  his  history  had  survived,  we  should  regard 
him  as  a  third  in  a  triumvirate  of  Greek  historians,  along  with  Thucydides 
and  Polybius  '  ?  Those  to  whom  Hieronymus  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
name  will  think  that,  if  it  was  worth  while  to  mention  him  at  all,  he 
deserved  a  fuller  treatment.  Of  him,  too,  much  remains  to  be  said  that 
is  quite  worth  saying. 

There  are  one  or  two  particular  points,  as  to  which  I  find  it  hard  to 
accept  Mr.  Bury's  views.  In  a  footnote  on  p.  48,  a  view  appears  to 
be  attributed  to  Herodotus  which  is  in  reality  the  very  view  which  he 
is  at  pains  to  controvert  (Herod,  ii.  146  ;  cf.  ii.  44).  The  point  is  not  an 
unimportant  one ;  for  the  passage,  when  rightly  interpreted,  goes  some 
way  towards  disproving  the  theory  advanced  in  the  Lectures  as  to  the 
influence  upon  Herodotus'  mind  of  the  study  of  comparative  mythology. 
On  p.  134  it  is  maintained  that  '  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
Thucydides  approved  of  the  Periclean  policy  of  bringing  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica  into  the  city.'  But  does  Mr.  Bury  think  that 
Thucydides  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  war  ?  He  is  clearly  not  disposed 
to  think  that  Pericles  should  have  avoided  an  outbreak  of  war  at  all 
costs.  But  if  war  was  inevitable,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  Athens  to  have  accepted  the  Spartan  ultimatum, 
what  other  policy  was  practicable  ?  If  Thucydides  '  considered  it  a 
measure  of  highly  questionable  wisdom '  to  treat  Athens,  within  the 
circuit  of  its  walls,  as  an  island,  how  is  it  that  he  nowhere  suggests 
approval  of  any  alterative  strategy?  On  p.  85  it  is  argued  that  the 
presence  in  the  fifth  book  of  documents  not  written  in  Attic  Greek 
proves  that  it  was  still  awaiting  a  process  of  final  revision.  But  is  it 
really  ■  almost  incredible  that  Thucydides  would  have  admitted  texts  not 
written  in  Attic  Greek'?  There  is  a  serious  misprint  on  p.  221,  where 
the  date  of  Posidonius  is  given  as  c.  235-151  B.C.  The  omission,  in  the 
bibliography,  of  a  reference  to  Part  II  of  E.  Meyer's  Forschungen  is 
clearly  in  the  nature  of  a  misprint ;  but  one  is  surprised  to  find,  in  the 
appendix  on  the  composition  of  Thucydides'  work,  barely  an  allusion  to 
Meyer's  luminous  discussion  of  the  problems  involved.  Perhaps,  too, 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro's  '  Notes  on  the  battles  of  the  Persian  Wars,'  con- 
tributed to   the   Journal  of  Hellenic   Studies,   have  a   better  claim  to 
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mention  than  some  of  the  works  included  in  Mr.  Bury's  list.  There 
remains  an  omission  of  a  different  kind.  Few  will  be  disposed  to 
question  the  justice  of  the  remark  (on  p.  78)  that  'it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  realised  what  an  original  stroke  of  genius  it  was  to  form  the 
idea  of  recording  the  history  of  the  war  at  the  very  moment  of  its  out- 
break.' And  if  'contemporary  history  '  is  taken  in  '  the  strictest  meaning 
of  the  term,'  the  claim  is  possibly  justified.  If  we  confine  our  attention 
to  Greek  historiography,  it  is  certainly  justified.  But  centuries  before 
the  age  of  Thucydides,  contemporary  history  was  being  written  at 
Jerusalem,  as  far  back  as  the  era  of  the  Undivided  Monarchy — con- 
temporary history,  which  was,  at  once,  good  history  and  good  literature. 
That  historical  writing  should  have  begun  in  an  early  stage  of  Hebrew 
culture,  and  at  a  late  stage  of  Greek  culture — i.e.  that  the  historic  sense 
should  have  been  developed  early  in  the  one  case,  and  late  in  the  other — 
is  a  contrast  of  profound  significance  :  a  contrast  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  disregard  even  in  a  survey  of  Greek  historiography. 

E.  M.  Walker. 

Vorlesungen    und  Abhandlungen.     Erster    Band.     Zur    Palaographie 
und  Handschriftenkunde.    Von  L.  Traube.    (Miinchen :  Beck,  1909.) 

The  first  volume  of  Traube's  literary  remains  has  appeared  with 
praiseworthy  promptitude.  Professor  Boll,  the  general  editor  of  the 
series  (which  will  extend  to  five  volumes),  contributes  a  biographical 
sketch  of  33  pages  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  devoted  colleague  and 
intimate  friend,  and  to  this  is  appended  a  bibliography  of  Traube's  publica- 
tions and  a  catalogue  of  his  papers.  The  latter  is  a  most  instructive 
document,  especially  for  young  students.  It  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a 
master's  workshop,  showing  the  manner  in  which  his  materials  were 
collected  and  classified,  and  the  wide  range  of  accumulated  facts  upon 
which  his  unique  knowledge  of  his  subject  was  based.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  is  edited  by  one  of  Traube's  pupils,  Dr.  Paul  Lehmann,  and  con- 
sists of  three  lectures,  or  courses  of  lectures.  The  first  is  a  history  of 
palaeography,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science  itself. 
Traube  describes  in  some  detail  the  work  of  the  founders  of  the  science, 
notably  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  Maffei,  and  the  authors  of  the  Nouveau 
TraiU  de  Diplomatique,  and  concludes  with  a  survey  of  '  the  age  of 
photography.'  This  last  section  is  rather  jejune.  In  actual  delivery  it 
may  well  have  been  amplified,  and  a  more  adequate  account  given  of  the 
various  books  mentioned.  Traube  was  more  at  home  in  Latin  than  in 
Greek  palaeography,  and  one  branch  of  the  latter,  that  which  treats  of 
papyri,  is  almost  wholly  neglected.  The  second  course  deals  with 
'  Buchwesen,'  for  which  we  have  no  adequate  single  word  in  English. 
It  includes  not  only  a  description  of  the  materials  used  for  book- 
production,  but  some  account  of  ancient  and  modern  libraries.  It  is 
however  a  somewhat  slight  summary  of  the  subject,  and  contains  little 
that  might  not  have  been  the  work  of  any  competent  teacher  of  palaeo- 
graphy. It  is  not  even  wholly  trustworthy ;  as  when  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  no  modern  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
except  the  Catalogue  of  Ancient  MSS.  It  is  in  the  third  section  of  the 
volume,  that  which  deals  with  the  '  Lehre  und  Geschichte  der  Abkiir- 
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zungen,'  that  we  find  Traube  on  the  ground  which  he  made  so 
peculiarly  his  own.  The  lecture  or  treatise  here  printed  was  originally 
read  to  the  Bavarian  Academy  in  1899,  and  consequently  preceded  by  eight 
years  his  Nomina  Sacra,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  current 
abbreviations  in  early  Latin  manuscripts  is  treated  at  greater  length.  It 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  first  sketch  of  the  fuller  work,  and  it  enun- 
ciates the  central  theory  of  it,  which  traces  the  traditional  abbreviations  of 
the  principal  theological  terms  and  names  back  through  Greek  to  Hebrew  ; 
while  incidentally  it  touches  on  the  variations  in  the  abbreviations  of 
certain  common  words  (such  as  noster,  autem,  episcopus),  which  often 
serve  to  determine  the  age  and  place  of  origin  of  a  manuscript.  Every 
word  of  this  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  palaeographical  student, 
not  merely  for  the  actual  information  contained  in  it,  but  as  an  example 
of  the  value  of  minute  observation  and  careful  tabulation  of  apparently 
insignificant  facts. 

As  an  appendix,  Dr.  Lehmann  has  drawn  up,  on  the  basis  of  Traube's 
lists,  a  catalogue  of  extant  Latin  manuscripts  written  in  capital  and  uncial 
characters,  with  a  bibliography  of  the  published  descriptions  and  fac- 
similes of  each  of  them.  The  place  of  origin  is  also  given,  when  known, 
and  the  libraries  in  which  each  manuscript  has  at  any  time  had  its  home  ; 
but  (very  wisely,  in  view  of  the  great  uncertainty  which  wraps  this  section 
of  Latin  palaeography)  no  attempt  is  made  to  assign  dates  to  them.  The 
catalogue  contains  four  manuscripts  written  in  square  capitals,  twenty- 
three  in  rustic  capitals,  and  390  in  uncials.  It  is  not  complete,  and  perhaps 
hardly  could  be  so  :  but  it  might  have  included  among  the  rustic  capitals 
the  Roman  military  list  on  papyrus  at  Berlin,  and  the  earlier  leaves  of 
St.  Augustine's  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  references  to  the 
plates  of  the  Palaeographical  Society,  moreover,  the  distinction  between 
the  first  and  the  second  series  is  not  always  observed  ;  while  the  publica- 
tions of  the  New  Palaeographical  Society  are  ignored  altogether.  Never- 
theless, the  list  as  it  stands  represents  a  great  amount  of  labour  and  will  be 
of  very  great  service  to  palaeographers  in  future.  Dr.  Lehmann  has  also 
contributed  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  lectures  by  the  additional 
information  and  references  contained  in  his  notes.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  Traube's  remains  was  fully  justified, 
and  palaeographers  will  look  forward  to  its  successors,  especially  to  the 
history  of  half-uncial  writing  which  is  to  form  the  fourth  volume. 

F.  G.  Kenyon. 

Les  Institutions  politiques  et  administratives  des  Principautes  Lombardes 
de  Vltalie  Meridionale.  Par  Rene  Poupaedin.  (Paris  :  Champion. 
1907.) 
Tpis  is  the  third  of  M.  Poupardin's  studies  on  South  Italian  history. 
The  diplomatic  of  the  Lombard  princes  was  studied  by  him  in  the 
Melanges  d' Archeologie  et  d'histoire  (vol.  21),  and  their  relations  with  the 
Franks  in  the  Moyen  Age  (vol.  10, 1906).  The  first  half  of  the  present  book 
describes  clearly  and  succinctly  the  institutions  of  the  Lombard  principali- 
ties of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua  in  the  period  between  the  fall  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom  at  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  Norman 
conquest.      For  the  proper  understanding  of  that  conquest  and  of  the 
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complex  Norman  administration  generally  the  value  of  this  book  is 
obvious.  The  influence  of  Byzantines  and  Arabs  on  the  Normans  has 
been  often  exaggerated,  while  that  of  the  Lombards  has  been  underrated 
or  ignored.  Yet  Lombard  private  law  was  almost  universal  in  Southern 
Italy  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  even  in  the  provinces  under  East 
Koman  sway.  And  M.  Poupardin  -shows  that  the  Normans  took  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Lombard  administration,  especially  its  frame- 
work and  the  nomenclature  of  its  officials ;  while  the  Norman  rulers 
posed  as  the  lawful  successors  of  the  various  princes,  in  the  case  of 
Capua  retaining  the  actual  title. 

The  position  and  attributes  of  the  prince  of  Benevento  after  Arichis 
had  assumed  that  title  in  774  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
king,  whose  place  he  had  now  taken  as  head  of  the  Lombard  race  ;  and 
after  the  division  of  the  Principality  into  three  parts  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  princes  of  Salerno  and  Capua  assumed  the  same  status  as  the  prince 
of  Benevento.  His  powers  were  theoretically  extensive  enough,  but  in 
practice  they  were  limited  in  many  directions.  The  succession  question 
was  regulated  '  by  way  of  election,  association,  and  assassination,'  and 
gave  frequent  occasion  for  civil  wars.  The  growth  of  territorialism  and 
the  increasing  independence  of  the  counts  and  gastalds  were  equally 
responsible  for  the  administrative  confusion  the  Normans  found  and  took 
advantage  of.  There  was  no  feudalism  yet.  '  There  were  officials  who 
no  longer  obeyed ;  there  were  no  vassals  submitting  more  or  less  willingly 
to  the  obligations  which  the  homage  they  had  given  imposed  upon  them.' 
The  needed  discipline  was  applied  here,  as  in  England,  by  the  Normans. 
M.  Poupardin,  it  may  be  added,  contends  that  the  domain  of  the  prince 
had  three  sources — royal,  ducal,  and  private.  But  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  Lombard  kings  had  any  domain  in  the  duchy  of  Benevento  ? 
Both  Hirsch  and  Gay  have  denied  it,  on,  we  think,  sufficiently  good 
grounds. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  a  list  of  the  acts  (182  in  number) 
of  the  princes  of  Benevento  and  Capua  (those  of  Salerno  are  omitted  as 
having  been  already  published  by  Schipa  in  the  Archivio  Storico 
Napoletano  in  1887)  between  774  and  1054.  The  greater  number  of 
these  have  been  printed  in  full  either  by  Ughelli  in  Italia  Sacra  or  by 
Gattola  in  the  Historia  Abbatiae  Casinensis.  But  M.  Poupardin  is  able 
to  make  several  emendations  ;  he  rejects,  for  instance,  the  famous  charter 
of  foundation  of  St.  Sophia  at  Benevento,  which  had  been  attributed  to 
Arichis  and  accepted  by  Ughelli.  The  pieces  justificatives  contain 
twenty-one  hitherto  unprinted  documents,  chiefly  representing  donations 
to  various  monasteries  and  churches.  G.  Baskerville. 

Basile  Ier,  Empereur  de  Byzance  (867-886),  et  la  Civilisation  Byzantine 
a  la  Fin  du  IXe  Siecle.     Par  Albert  Vogt.     (Paris  :  Picard.    1908.) 

Vogt's  useful  and  meritorious  monograph  on  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  eastern  emperors,  the  founder  of  the  so-called  Macedonian  dynasty, 
aims  at  giving  a  general  view  of  the  social  conditions  and  administrative 
institutions  of  Byzantium  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  a  view 
which  necessarily  extends  a  good  deal  beyond  the  limits  of  Basil's  reign. 
We  think  that  in  attempting  to  do  two  things  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
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doing  either  quite  satisfactorily.  In  a  special  study  of  Basil,  for  instance, 
one  would  look  for  a  detailed  and  critical  account  of  the  Saracen  and  Pauli- 
cian  campaigns,  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  geographical  researches 
of  Sir  W.  M.  Eamsay  and  Mr.  Anderson,  but  M.  Vogt  dismisses  the  eastern 
wars  summarily  in  two  or  three  pages.  On  the  other  hand  his  description 
of  the  institutions,  although  he  has  used  the  original  authorities  as  well  as 
the  investigations  of  Kambaud,  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal,  Gelzer,  Uspenski, 
&c,  is  a  compilation  (of  varying  merit)  not  based  upon  a  fundamental  study 
of  the  sources.  We  think  that  he  would  have  produced  a  more  valuable 
monograph  if  he  had  confined  himself  more  strictly  to  the  work  of  Basil 
(as  M.  Lombard  did  in  the  case  of  Constantine  V)  and  treated  it  fully. 

We  confess  that  when  we  opened  M.  Vogt's  book  we  were  not  favourably 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  cites  the  chroniclers  and  historians. 
It  was  characteristic  of  older  writers,  in  the  days  before  the  methodical 
analysis  of  the  Byzantine  chronicles  had  begun,  to  justify  their  statements 
by  an  array  of  references  to  texts  which  are  either  identical  or  closely 
interdependent.  We  hoped  that  all  trained  scholars  had  discarded  this 
unscientific  practice.  But  M.  Vogt  still  adheres  to  it.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  footnote  taken  at  random  (p.  10,  n.  1) :  '  Cedrenus,  1024  ;  Georg.  Moine, 
1029  ;  Sym.  Mag.  i.  708  ;  Genesios,  1089  :  Leon  Gramm.,  1061.'  As  the 
text  of  Leo  is  a  duplicate  of  that  of  the  contamination  and  continuation  of 
George  there  is  no  object  in  citing  both,  unless  there  is  some  relevant  differ- 
ence in  the  textual  tradition.  As  the  Cedrenus  text  depends  on  sources  which 
we  possess  (the  author  himself  describes  it  as  une  servile  copie  d'autres 
chroniques  que  nous  connais sons  par  ailleurs),  what  use  is  served  by  referring 
to  it  except  where  it  preserves  some  important  variant  reading  ?  and  in  any 
case  why  should  it  be  mentioned  first  ?  The  same  remark  applies  here, 
as  in  most  cases,  to  Pseudo-Symeon.  In  the  present  instance  the  sole 
interest  lies  in  the  different  traditions  represented  by  Genesios  and  the 
Logothete.  Genesios,  while  he  notes  that  Theoktistos  was  anxious  for 
the  restoration  of  images,  ascribes  the  action  of  Theodora  to  the  influence 
of  Manuel,  whereas  the  Logothete  states  that  she  acted  on  the  suggestion 
of  Theoktistos  and  ignores  the  part  played  by  Manuel.  This  is  the  point 
which  deserves  attention,  and  if  M.  Vogt  thought  it  worth  while  to  cite  the 
sources  at  all  he  should  have  noticed  it. 

M.  Vogt  has  indeed  taken  the  analysis  of  his  sources  somewhat  lightly, 
as  we  can  see  by  the  etude  critique  des  sources  which  he  prefixes  to 
his  work.  It  is  strange,  but  it  is  a  minor  matter,  that  he  should  notice  the 
chronicle  of  Cedrenus  and  yet  not  tell  us  that  it  is  a  transcript  from 
that  of  Skylitzes.  It  is  strange,  and  it  is  a  graver  omission,  that  he 
should  devote  a  page  to  Pseudo-Symeon  and  yet  not  warn  us  against  his 
precise  but  misleading  chronological  statement,  which  Hirsch  did  such 
good  service  in  exposing.  But  the  Uude  critique  betrays  that  he  has 
considered  the  questions  connected  with  the  principal  sources  very  super- 
ficially. It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  literature  on  the 
chronicle  of  the  Logothete.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  he  has  done  little 
more  than  read,  somewhat  cursorily,  Krumbacher's  summary.  He  begins 
by  making  the  incorrect  statement  that  George  the  Monk  terminated  his 
work  a  la  mort  de  Michel  III,  vers  863.  This  chronicle  ended  at  the 
beginning  of  Michael's  reign.     M.  Vogt  notices   the  chronicle  of  Leo 
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Grammaticus  as  virtually  identical  with  that  of  the  Logothete,  but  he 
seems  never  to  have  heard  of  Theodosios  of  Melitene,  who  has  exactly  the 
same  claim  to  be  mentioned  as  Leo.  And  in  regard  to  the  Leo  chronicle 
itself  he  is  not  abreast  of  recent  investigation.  The  text  printed  under  the 
title  of  Leo  Grammaticus  in  the  Bonn  series  combines  portions  of  two 
distinct  chronicles,  reprinted  from  the  separate  publications  of  Cramer  and 
Combefis,  and  derived  respectively  from  Codd.  Par.  854  and  Par.  1711. 
M.  Vogt  takes  both  texts  for  Leo's,  following  Hirsch  and  Krumbacher,  but 
we  now  know  that  the  chronicles  of  the  two  manuscripts  are  different.  It 
is  further  to  be  observed  that  Genesios,  the  Logothete,  and  the  Continua- 
tion of  Theophanes  are  treated  in  watertight  compartments,  without  any 
hint  of  the  points  of  inter-relation  among  them.  But  an  indication  of 
such  points  must  surely  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  an  etude 
critique.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Vogt  refers,  in  the  case  of  all  these 
authorities,  to  the  reprints  of  Migne.  It  is  the  almost  invariable  practice 
of  scholars  to  cite  from  the  Bonn  edition,  and  M.  Vogt's  departure  from 
this  usage  will  put  most  of  his  readers  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  go 
to  a  public  library  if  they  wish  to  verify  his  references. 

With  the  modern  literature  on  his  subject  (apart  from  Quellenstudien) 
the  author  seems  to  have  a  considerable  acquaintance.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  should  be  unaware  that  the  military  treatise  to  which  he  refers  at 
secondhand  (p.  348)  as  cited  by  Uspenskifrom  a  Vienna  manuscript  has  been 
published  by  Vari.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  recent 
military  studies  of  Kulakovski.  He  has  overlooked  the  important  article 
of  Uspenski  on  the  Demes  (p.  84).  But  instead  of  making  a  list  of  such 
lacunae,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  notice  some  of  the  positive  errors  into 
which  M.  Vogt  has  fallen.  Au  deld  du  Danube  c'etait  le  territoire  des 
Petchenegues  (p.  25),  is  untrue  for  the  reign  of  Basil :  the  Hungarians 
were  then  between  the  Patzinaks  and  the  Bulgarians.  On  p.  66  it  is 
asserted  that  the  title  of  Caesar  ne  fut  donne"  qu'une  fois  in  the  ninth 
century,  namely,  to  Bardas  :  it  was  conferred  by  Theophilus  on  Alexios 
Musele.  On  p.  75  (and  elsewhere)  7rpoeAetxris  is  improperly  taken  as 
equivalent  to  6</></>ikiov,  a  bureau.  Pp.  80  and  xi  the  false  form  dpro/cAiV^s 
appears  instead  of  arpiKXiv-qs.  If  the  variant  aproKXiv-qs  in  Philotheos  is 
more  than  a  scribe's  error,  it  was  a  popular  corruption  of  the  true  official 
form,  which  is  preserved  also  in  Genesios  (from  a  triclinio).  It  is  evident 
that  M.  Vogt  has  little  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  history  of  the 
empire,  for  (p.  95)  he  makes  the  astonishing  statement  that  the  treasury 
over  which  the  Logothete  of  the  Genikon  presided  was  derived  from  the 
ancient  aerarium.  The  Logothete  of  the  Genikon  is  the  successor  of 
the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Sacred 
Largesses  replaced  not  the  aerarium,  which  had  no  future,  but  the  fisc. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  author  means  by  the  aerarium  privatum 
which  he  mentions  (p.  101)  in  connexion  with  the  curators,  nor  do  we 
know  how  a  reader  is  to  find  la  loi  5  du  Code  Justinien,  to  which  he 
refers  on  the  same  page.  His  whole  account  of  the  financial  organisation 
seems  to  us  full  of  doubtful  matter,  but  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  subject 
here.  The  So^o-tlkos  tt}s  dv^iX^  puzzles  M.  Vogt  (pp.  164,  168),  and 
although  he  designates  the  official  as  a  personnage  sur  les  fonctions 
duquel  nous  ne  savons  rien,  he  nevertheless   proposes  to  transfer  him 
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from  the  officium  of  the  sakellion  to  that  of  the  vestiarion.  This  is 
quite  gratuitous  ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  Domestic  of  the  Thymele 
seems  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  tribunus  voluptatum.  On 
p.  180  we  are  told  that  the  strategos  of  the  Anatolic  Theme  residait 
vraisemblablement  a  Amorion.  Yes,  before  Amorion  was  destroyed  in 
a.d.  838,  but  not  in  the  time  of  Basil.  Sir  W.  Ramsay  has  made  it  pro- 
bable that  Kaborkion  replaced  Amorion  as  the  residence  of  the  strategos. 
On  p.  348  we  read,  Un  passage  du  livre  des  Ceremonies  nous  apprend  seul 
que  sous  Justinicn  il  y  avait  sept  scholes.  It  is  curious  that  this  passage 
should  be  referred  to  and  all  the  other  evidence  ignored.  The  seven 
scholae  appear  in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  ;  l  they  were  increased  by  four 
supernumerary  scholae  by  Justinian.2  On  p.  355  M.  Vogt  seems  in  his  text  to 
accept  the  true  reading  fldaratiyin  in  Ibn  Khurdadhbah's  account  of  the 
imperial  guards  ;  but  in  his  note  he  seems  to  adopt  the  conjecture  o-Kovrdptot. 
We  are  glad  however  to  see  that  he  rightly  refers  these  troops  to  the 
Hetaireia.  It  is  surprising  to  find  Tarsus  and  Adana,  which  were  in  the 
dominion  of  the  caliph,  treated  on  p.  388  as  cities  of  the  empire. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  discretion  and  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to 
use  the  Basilian  law  books  as  evidence  for  contemporary  institutions. 
The  parts  of  these  works  which  deal  with  administration  largely  refer  to 
institutions  which  were  extinct  and  retain  the  obsolete  nomenclature  of 
the  Justinianean  period.  Epanagoge  vi.  1  is  an  instance.  The  text  is  :  to 
tov  ap\ovTOs  ovofxa  yeviKov  cert,  koL  (rrjfjLou'veL  kcu  o-Tparrfybv  koX  dvOxnraTOV 
Kol  Trdvras  tovs  i-n-apxt-iov  SiotKyyra?.  The  same  text  occurs  in  Basilica,  vi. 
1.  35  ;  it  is  taken  from  the  Digest,  i.  12.  1  ;  and  avOmrarov  contemplates 
the  provincial  governor  of  that  period  who  bore  the  title  of  proconsul 
(in  Achaia,  &c.)  Yet  M.  Vogt  has  the  hardihood  to  infer  from  this  text 
alone  the  probable  existence  of  un  juge,  superieur,  Z'anthypatos  du 
theme,  in  the  ninth  century  (p.  199).  What  he  ought  to  have  told  us 
was  that  the  chief  judge  of  the  theme  (0e/mrtK6s  Komj?)  was  known  by  the 
name  of  irpaiTUip.  Equally  far  from  the  mark  is  his  statement  (ibid.)  that 
besides  the  thematic  judges  there  were  un  certain  nombre  de  magistrats 
que  les  Basiliques  appellent  "  higoumenes  "  et  qui  avaient  une  charge 
plus  ou  moins  importante.  II  y  avait  des  higoumenes  "  fxei^ovs  "  et  d'autres 
"eAaTTors".'  This  is  an  amazing  piece  of  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  Basilica,  i.  30,  to  which  he  refers.  The  whole  law  is  simply 
Justinian's  edict  of  a.d.  527,  Cod.  Just.  i.  5.  12,  and  the  particular 
passage  runs,  Kara  Sk  ras  67rap^ia?  ol  tovtiov  yyov/xevoi  e'lre  [xei^ovs  etre 
iXdrrovs,  that  is,  'in  the  provinces,  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  what- 
ever their  official  rank  : '  ol  tovtwv  -^yov^voi  is  not  an  official  title, 
but  a  general  expression  to  cover  the  various  titles  (proconsul,  praeses, 
corrector,  &c.)  which  a  provincial  governor  might  bear.  M.  Vogt  is  also 
unfortunate  in  his  resuscitation  of  the  e-n-apxoL  (p.  200).  The  passages  in 
the  ceremonial  book  which  he  quotes  do  not  establish  the  existence  of 
such  officials  ;  they  refer  to  the  order  of  obr'  eVap^wv  (a  title  of  rank,  not 
of  office).  And  the  statement,  nous  connaissoyis  par  Photius  le  nom  d'un 
eparche  de  Chypre,  Staurakios,  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  letter  of 
Photius  (213  ed.  Valettas)  the  title  of  Staurakios  is  cTrdpxovTi  rrj<s  KvTrpiW 

1  Or.  xi.  4-10.        2  Procop.  H.A.  24,  19 ;  C.J.  iv.  65,  35. 
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vrjcrov.     Here  l-rrdpx^v  is   simply   a   variation  on  apx<»v,  which  was  the 
official  title. 

We  have  illustrated  the  weaknesses  of  M.  Vogt's  book,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  wish  to  recognise  that  it  contains  much  good  work  and 
useful  information.  The  general  reader  will  be  able  to  derive  from  it  a 
good  view  of  the  condition  of  the  empire  in  the  ninth  century,  and  to 
realise  the  significance  of  the  reign  of  Basil  I.  J.  B.  Bury. 

La  Commune  de  Soisso?is  et  le  Groupe  Communal  Soissonnais.  Par 
G.  Bourgin,  Archiviste  aux  Archives  Nationales.  (Paris :  Champion, 
1908.) 
M.  Luchaire  begins  his  well-known  book  on  Les  Communes  Franqaises 
by  declaring  that  one  careful  monograph  on  the  history  and  development 
of  a  single  commune  is  of  more  value  than  the  most  brilliant  theory  as  to 
the  origin  and  course  of  the  communal  movement.  M.  Bourgin,  in  his 
Commune  de  Soissons  has  given  us  a  monograph  of  this  sort,  and  by  his 
lucid  description  of  the  growth  of  Soissons  and  its  companions  has  done 
much  to  throw  light  on  an  interesting  and  complicated  subject.  The 
history  of  Soissons  to  a  certain  extent  bears  out  some  of  the  usual 
theories  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  French  commune.  It 
also  proves  however  that  some  of  them  are  far  from  being  of  universal 
application.  Soissons,  although  of  Roman  origin,  seems  to  have  derived 
little  of  its  communal  development  from  direct  Roman  influence,  and  not 
more  than  a  vague  tendency  towards  association  from  the  episcopal 
elections  of  the  tenth  century.  Thus  the  growth  of  corporate  feeling, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  corporate  body  in  the  twelfth  century,  may 
be  called  a  revolution  on  account  of  its  novelty  ;  but  though  a  new  thing, 
the  commune  of  Soissons  was  the  outcome  of  a  very  gradual  process  of 
development,  a  process  on  the  whole  peaceful  and  due  to  natural  causes. 
In  the  ninth  century  Soissons  was  already  a  place  of  importance,  possess- 
ing a  mint  and  a  royal  palace.  It  was  the  invasions  of  the  Normans 
which  first  gave  it  a  feeling  of  independence,  for  although  still  legally  in 
the  royal  demesne  it  was  no  longer  favoured  by  the  royal  presence  and 
enjoyed  little  of  the  royal  protection.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
century  the  history  of  Soissons  is  largely  a  history  of  a  struggle  for  pre- 
eminence between  count  and  bishop,  a  struggle  in  which  the  bishop 
seems  to  have  been  ultimately  successful ;  but  the  town  was  split  up 
amongst  a  variety  of  jurisdictions,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  In  this 
chaos  of  jurisdictions  may  be  found  one  at  least  of  the  causes  for  the 
formation  of  the  commune.  Neither  bishop  nor  count  appeared  to  the 
people  wholly  worthy  of  support,  and  the  bishop,  on  his  side,  had  many 
warnings  in  the  surrounding  country  of  popular  resistance  to  a  feudal 
superior,  and  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  which  could  not  be  disregarded.  The 
result  was  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  commune  of  Soissons  in  about 
the  year  1116. 

M.  Bourgin  contends  that  the  communal  movement  was  far  more 
the  natural  outcome  of  economic  development  than  the  result  of  any  one 
direct  event,  of  any  struggle  between  seigneur  and  people  or  of  any 
sudden  and  violent  revolution.  Soissons  early  became  an  economic 
centre   of   some   importance,   but   an   economic    centre    almost   wholly 
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agricultural  in  character.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  flourishing  market 
existed  for  the  rural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  corn  and 
wine  ;  forests  were  being  cut  down  and  new  land  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  salt  mines  were  worked  and  trade  with  Flanders  was  actively 
carried  on.  This  material  well-being  led  to  a  strong  desire  amongst  the 
inhabitants  to  improve  their  condition  still  further,  and  to  make  a 
combined  effort  for  the  welfare  of  the  town.  Besides,  in  this  part  of 
France  serfdom  was  very  thoroughly  established,  and  the  serfs  were,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficiently  advanced  to  feel  the  galling  nature  of  their 
disabilities  and  to  aim  at  greater  freedom  and  independence.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Soissons,  the  commune  grew  as  a  new  institution,  indepen- 
dent of  Roman  influence  :  it  was  no  outcome  of  trading  associations  or 
of  a  merchant  guild,  nor  was  it  the  result  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  a 
feudal  lord  and  his  rebellious  subjects.  It  sprang  de  la  lente  accession  des 
travailleurs  a  un  peu  plus  de  bien-etre,  qu'ils  voulurent  defendre  de 
Varbitraire,  augmenter  et  transmettre  a  leurs  successeurs. 

The  earliest  charter  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  confirmation  of 
the  commune  dated  1181  ;  but  some  earlier  information  can  be  gained 
from  bjugement  of  Louis  VI  of  1136.  From  this  M.  Bourgin  gives  some 
interesting  details  in  regard  to  the  qualification  for  membership.  All 
communiers  apparently  had  to  be  proprietors,  possessing  either  a  house 
or  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  town  or  its  suburbs.  This  would  allow  serfs  to 
belong  to  the  commune  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  membership  did  not  at 
first  mean  certain  emancipation  from  villeinage.  Serfdom  continued  to 
exist  in  Soissons  right  on  to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  was  serfdom  of 
a  very  modified  character.  In  1181  mainmorte  was  abolished,  and 
although  the  peasant  was  still  bound  as  a  rule  to  pay  a  capitation  due, 
and  to  purchase  a  licence  for  marrying  outside  the  seigneurie,  it  was  no 
longer  an  arbitrary  exaction  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  a 
definite  fee  fixed  at  the  moderate  sum  of  five  sous.  The  charter  to  Soissons 
leaves  unsettled  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  relation  of  nobles  and 
clergy  to  this  communal  arrangement,  whether  or  no  they  were 
admitted  as  members.  M.  Bourgin  gives  his  opinion  in  favour  of  their 
exclusion,  which  he  thinks  would  be  understood  without  need  of  special 
mention.  This  may  be  open  to  dispute,  but  he  points  out  that  at 
Compiegne,  where  communal  conditions  were  very  similar  to  those  at 
Soissons,  the  burgesses  took  their  oath  to  the  commune  as  members, 
inter  se  et  sibi ;  the  lords  and  clergy  only  promised  to  maintain  and  not 
to  oppose  it. 

The  history  of  the  commune,  once  established,  presents  the  usual 
features.  The  town  was  still  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  agricultural 
character.  Trades  developed  late,  and  artisans  lived  side  by  side  with 
the  rural  cultivators,  instead  of  wholly  superseding  them.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  is  the  section  on  rural  communes,  so 
numerous  and  so  flourishing  in  this  region.  The  special  feature  brought 
out  in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  villages  formed  themselves  most 
frequently  into  federal  groups,  and  were,  perhaps  on  that  account, 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than  independent  village  communities.  They 
may  be  compared  with  the  valley  besiaus  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  tiny 
hamlets  constantly  grouped  themselves  together  into  almost  independent 
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republics,  acquiring  communal  privileges  and  common  pastoral  rights. 
In  the  north  the  usual  practice  was  for  one  village  to  form  the  centre  of 
the  group,  and  to  possess  the  belfry,  the  archives,  and  the  communal  seal. 
A  good  example  of  this  was  the  federal  commune  of  Cys,  in  Champagne, 
whither  the  influence  of  the  charter  of  Soissons  appears  to  have  spread. 
The  agricultural  character  of  Soissons  itself  made  it  well  fitted  to  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  rural  and  village  communities ;  but  M. 
Bourgin  points  out  that  too  much  stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  on  the 
direct  example  of  the  towns  in  such  cases.  The  movement  was  not 
purely  imitative,  but  largely  the  result  of  similar  circumstances.  In  the 
commune  of  Vailly,  for  example,  whose  charter  resembled  very  closely 
that  of  Soissons,  the  causes  for  the  formation  of  a  federal  body  were 
almost  the  same  as  those  which  led  to  the  town  incorporation.  It 
was  an  early  Roman  centre  and  became  later  one  of  the  possessions  of 
the  count  of  Soissons.  Like  Soissons  itself  it;  was  broken  into  numerous 
ecclesiastical  administrations,  which  competed  for  authority  with  the 
various  lay  proprietors ;  above  all  it  was  very  servile  in  condition 
although  at  the  same  time  extremely  progressive  on  its  agricultural  side. 
M.  Bourgin  has  much  valuable  information  also  on  the  other  towns 
of  the  neighbourhood  which  acquired  communal  charters  based  on  that 
of  Soissons.  Such  towns  may  be  found  as  far  afield  as  Burgundy,  where 
Dijon  effected  its  incorporation  ad  formam  communie  Suessionis,  a  form 
which  similar  charters  extended  to  the  country  round.  Here  again 
M.  Bourgin  employs  his  material  to  show  how  similar  results  sprang 
very  largely  from  similar  conditions,  and  he  points  out  particulars  in  which 
many  of  these  filiates  differed  from  the  mother  town.  The  Soissons 
charter  was  particularly  suitable  for  reproduction  in  the  rural  communes  ; 
in  more  urban  centres,  such  as  Meaux,  a  few  additional  articles  were 
always  required. 

M.  Bourgin  shows  how  throughout  all  this  extensive  communal  organisa- 
tion the  causes  of  decay,  as  of  growth,  were  practically  identical.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  rural  communities,  generally  those  of  the  less 
advanced  type,  scarcely  any  of  these  independent  communes  survived 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  history  of  Soissons  bears  out  very 
strikingly  the  main  conclusion  at  which  M.  Luchaire  arrives  in  his  more 
general  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  real  reason  for  so  widespread  and 
simultaneous  a  decay  may  be  found  in  the  growth  of  the  French 
monarchy — the  royal  desire  for  absolute  centralisation,  and  the  inability 
of  the  communes  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  new  order  of  things. 
Privileged  villes  de  bourgeoisie,  royally  granted  prevotes  and  munici- 
palities, could  fit  themselves  into  a  system  of  government  in  which  all 
powers  were  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king  :  but 
not  so  these  independent  corporate  bodies  ;  therefore  they  had  to  go.  Their 
disappearance,  caused  by  this  political  development  without,  was  also 
aided  by  internal  decay  within.  In  almost  every  instance  the  financial 
condition  of  these  communes  was  thoroughly  bad,  and  they  were 
incapable  of  meeting  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
central  government.  In  many  places  internal  disunion  and  quarrels 
more  particularly  with  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  helped  to  render  the 
commune  weak  and  divided.     This  was  the  case  in  Soissons  itself,  where 
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the  late  development  of  trade  added  to  the  poverty  of  the  town  and  to 
the  impossibility  of  any  firm  resistance  to  royal  encroachments.  In 
1325  the  commune  was  replaced  by  a  prdvote,  later  dignified  by  the 
name  of  municipality.  But,  despite  certain  advantageous  conditions 
which  the  town  received,  Soissons  lost  much  in  the  complete  extinction 
of  the  old  corporate  existence.  The  disappearance  of  the  Soissons 
commune  is  repeated  in  its  main  features  in  the  history  of  most  of  its 
filiates.  M.  Bourgin  shows  how  the  decline  of  the  communal  movement 
coincides  with  the  development  of  the  states-general,  which  promised  in 
the  fourteenth  century  to  become  a  really  permanent  and  important 
representative  institution.  Thus  the  communal  spirit  was  largely 
replaced  by  the  national,  and  the  union  of  France  advanced  as  the 
independence  of  her  towns  declined.  To  the  elucidation  of  this  question 
M.  Bourgin  has  brought  a  remarkable  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
a  wealth  of  research.  His  bibliography  and  notes  give  some  idea 
of  the  zeal  and  labour  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  writing  of  this 
volume,  and  his  pieces  justificatives  have  brought  to  light  some  valuable 
documents  from  the  archives  at  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The  book  is 
written  with  true  French  lucidity  and  thoroughness  and  has  a  useful 
index.  Of  life  and  habits  in  medieval  Soissons,  however,  we  learn  but 
little,  for  the  author  has  adhered  very  closely  to  his  main  theme  and  has 
given  a  strictly  scientific  account  of  the  communal  movement. 

E.  C.  Lodge. 

Die  Geschichte  des  englischen  Pfandrechts.  Von  H.  D.  Hazeltine 
('  Untersuchungen  zur  Deutschen  Staats-  und  Rechtsgeschichte,' 
herausgegeben  von  Otto  Gierke,  XCII.  Heft).  (Breslau,  1907.) 
The  monograph  on  English  legal  history  contributed  by  Mr.  Hazeltine 
to  Gierke's  well-known  series  is  a  praiseworthy  and  valuable  work.  The 
author's  position  among  English  jurists  is  a  peculiar  one.  Born  in  the 
United  States,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  of  Harvard,  he  went  to  Germany  for  higher  scholarly  training,  and 
the  book  before  us  has  grown  out  of  a  doctor's  thesis  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.1  And  now  an  English  University  is  profiting  by  the  results  of 
these  American  and  German  studies,  as  Mr.  Hazeltine  has  succeeded 
Professor  Kenny  as  reader  in  law  at  Cambridge.  The  work  on  the  law  of 
securities  on  property  (Pfandrecht)  does  not  belie  the  complex  training  of 
its  author ;  it  is  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  modern  law  on  the 
subject  and  of  English  authorities,  but  it  is  constructed  and  worked  out 
very  much  on  German  lines.  The  introductory  general  sketch  of  the 
development  of  English  law  is,  of  course,  meant  primarily  for  continental 
readers  little  conversant  with  the  subject.  But,  what  is  of  greater  im- 
portance, the  writer's  method  has  evidently  been  suggested  by  German 
patterns.  It  may  be  described  as  an  analytical  treatment  of  historical 
evidence.  The  material  is  grouped  according  to  the  sharply  defined  cate- 
gories of  usufruct-gage  (Nutzpfand)  and  property-gage  (Proprietcitspfand), 
of  vivum  vadium    (Todsatzung)  and  mortuum  vadium  (Zinssatzung), 

1  Parts  of  it  have  been  published  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  xvii,  xviii  ('The 
Gage  of  Land  in  Medieval  England  '). 
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oipignus  unci  hypotheca,  etc.,  and  it  is  shown  how  these  various  juridical 
conceptions  were  applied  and  combined  in  the  actual  history  of  English 
law.  This  method  has  its  advantages  :  it  brings  into  strong  relief  the 
principal  technical  features  of  English  practice  and  their  contrast  with 
the  medieval  law  of  Germany.  We  realise  clearly,  for  instance,  how  the 
conditional  feoffment  forming  the  basis  of  the  medieval  system  of  mort- 
gage in  England  has  to  be  treated  as  a  transitional  form  combining  traits 
of  the  '  usufruct-gage  '  with  some  attributes  of  the  '  property-gage.'  The 
accession  of  equity  elements  which  transformed  the  older  mortgage  into 
its  modern  form  is  well  described.  Altogether  Mr.  Hazeltine's  monograph 
gives  a  very  instructive  account  of  the  evolution  of  juridical  principles 
underlying  the  department  of  law  selected  for  study,  and  the  materials 
supplied  by  treatises  on  law,  formularies,  and  statutes  are  subjected  to  a 
careful  examination.  A  reader  accustomed  to  English  works  on  similar 
subjects  will  be  struck  however  by  the  paucity  and  briefness  of  references 
to  cases.  This  drawback  proves  on  closer  inspection  to  be  more  than  a 
matter  of  literary  treatment. 

Let  us  take  one  or  two  instances.  One  of  the  main  points  in  the 
history  of  the  medieval  gage  of  land  in  common  law  consists  in  the 
passage  from  the  detinue  of  the  gage  under  a '  suspensive  condition  '  favour- 
ing to  some  extent  the  debtor  to  a  gage  transferring  the  estate  in  the  land  to 
the  creditor.  The  first  variety  is  represented  by  Glanville's  and  Bracton's 
treatment  of  the  gage  in  land,  the  latter  by  that  of  Littleton.  When  and 
how  was  the  passage  from  one  form  to  the  other  effected  ?  The  author 
lays  the  stress  on  the  contrast  between  the  book  doctrines,  and  just 
notices  in  passing  some  cases  from  the  Notebook  of  Bracton  and  from 
the  Year-books  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  II' s  reign  showing  that  the 
practice  of  creating  conditional  fees  was  beginning  to  be  used  in  the 
thirteenth  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  provide  security  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  cases  mentioned 
deserve  greater  attention  and  a  more  exhaustive  treatment.  With  the 
help  of  Piddle  v.  Comyn,2  for  instance,  we  perceive  that  the  initial  difficulty 
in  using  this  kind  of  feoffment  consisted  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  means 
for  effecting  resumption  in  case  of  payment.  To  judge  from  a  ruling  of 
Bereford,  C.  J.,  the  grant  to  the  creditor  was  apt  at  this  stage  to  assume  the 
shape  of  a  '  simple  '  charter,  and  the  eventuality  of  payment  was  not 
clearly  foreshadowed  in  it  (cf.  Year-books  30  31  Edward  I,  208-212). 
This  moment  in  the  evolution  of  common  law  mortgage  is  worth  notice 
and  explains  why  the  practice  matured  so  slowly  in  spite  of  the  advantages 
it  offered  to  the  creditors.  In  the  case  of  references  to  Year-books  given 
by  Coke,  our  author  deems  it  sufficient  to  quote  the  latter  with  the  remark 
that  the  medieval  authorities  are  mentioned  in  Coke's  text,  e.g.  178.  This 
is  hardly  in  conformity  with  the  detailed  manner  in  which  not  only  law 
books  but  even  poetical  productions  are  sometimes  considered  (e.g.  p.  249). 
I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Hazeltine  were  to  make  an  English  edition  of 
his  valuable  treatise  he  would  take  care  to  bring  the  study  of  cases  on  a 
level  with  his  treatment  of  the  law  books  and  of  statutory  law. 

P.  VlNOGKADOFF. 
2  Year-books  2  Edw.  II  (Selden  Soc,  xix.)  11-15. 
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The  Stannirics  :  a  Study  of  the  English  Tin  Miner.  By  George 
Eandall  Lewis,  Ph.D.  ('Harvard  Economic  Studies,'  Vol.  III.) 
(Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.     1908.) 

Dr.  Lewis  has  written  an  excellent  book  on  a  difficult  subject,  which 
derives  its  importance  not  only  from  its  inherent  interest  but  also  from 
its  place  in  legal  and  constitutional  as  well  as  in  economic  history.  He 
has,  moreover,  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  lucid  and  compre- 
hensive summary  of  his  work  (pp.  227-230).  This  leaves  one  free  to 
bring  forward  two  points  of  particular  interest  that  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  subject. 

In  certain  regions  of  England — the  Forest  of  Dean,  Derbyshire,  the 
Mendip  Hills,  Alston  Moor,  and  the  Stannaries  of  Devon  and  Cornwall — 
the  ordinary  rule  that  the  mining  rights  ran  with  the  ownership  of  the 
surface  did  not  obtain.  In  these  quarters,  where  mining  was  of  course 
the  principal  industry,  any  one  who  set  up  a  claim  would  be  protected  in 
working  it,  but  would  also  be  required  to  yield  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  crown ;  there  prevailed,  in  short,  the  system  of  free  mining  as 
ib  was  known  on  the  Continent.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  this  system 
in  England  has  a  double  importance.  In  the  first  place  it  would  affect,  just 
as  the  question  of  the  origin  of  commons  and  banalities  has  affected,  the 
problem  of  free  or  servile  origins.  Then  it  has  a  more  direct  bearing 
on  any  estimate  we  may  form  of  the  great  '  liberty '  of  the  stannaries. 
Dr.  Lewis  points  out  that  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  apply  to  English 
conditions  the  formula  now  generally  accepted  for  the  development 
of  similar  arrangements  on  the  Continent — namely,  private  ownership 
giving  way  to  seignorial  usurpation,  which  in  turn  yields  to  royal  appropria- 
tion under  the  influence  of  Roman  law  notions  of  regalian  rights.  The 
alternative  would  be  to  regard  mining  rights  as  originally  communal  in 
character,  open,  that  is,  to  the  individual  enterprise  of  all  members  of  the 
local  community  indifferently,  and  by  them  defended  against  outsiders. 
Over  such  communities  the  royal  authority,  beginning  with  some  vague 
right  to  demand  contributions,  would  be  gradually  extended,  at  first  by 
way  of  protection  and  confirmation  of  rights  and  by  assimilation  to  the 
royal  demesne,  and  afterwards  frankly  to  serve  the  interest  of  both  sides  by 
facilitating  production  and  thereby  increasing  the  royal  revenue.  Towards 
this  view  Dr.  Lewis  inclines,  and  indeed  there  is  evidence  in  the  customs 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean  (p.  84)  that  raises  a  presumption  in  its  favour. 
His  arguments  however  are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  He  urges  that 
the  earliest  royal  grants  to  the  stannaries  are  confirmations  of  existing 
customs  rather  than  new  legislation.  But  custom  in  the  middle  ages 
was  evidently  not  always  primitive,  and  might,  and  often  did,  consist  of 
usurpations  comparatively  recent  at  the  time  they  were  recognised.  Then 
he  argues  that,  as  most  of  the  stannaries  and  a  good  part  of  the  other 
regions  where  free  mining  prevailed  were  not  part  of  the  royal  demesne, 
we  ought  to  find,  if  we  are  to  apply  the  Continental  formula  successfully, 
that  the  local  lords  were  exercising  a  superiority  there  and  that  in  the 
Norman  and  early  Angevin  period  the  royal  claims  were  put  forward 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  law.  But  if  no  civilian's  theorising  about 
the  king's  right  over  the  mines  is  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
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crown  none  the  less  enjoyed  a  profitable  superiority  over  the  industry. 
This  appears  from  the  payments  recorded  in  the  pipe  rolls  (pp.  132  ff.)  and 
in  the  appointment  in  1198  of  a  warden,  who  reorganised  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative system  of  the  stannaries  (pp.  35-36,  234).  In  1201  indeed 
John  stated  in  terms,  stannariae  sunt  nostra  dominica  (p.  238.)  It 
is  true  that  the  barons  forced  him  to  withdraw  this  principle,  but  it  was 
afterwards  successfully  maintained  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  It  is 
important  to  notice  however  that  what  the  barons  objected  to  was  not 
the  infringement  of  any  feudal  superiority  over  the  miners  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enfranchisement  which  John's  charter  offered  to  villeins.  It 
looks  then  as  though  Dr.  Lewis  was  right  in  rejecting  the  Continental 
formula,  though  he  has  not  made  the  best  of  his  case.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  such  communal  occupation  and  user  as  has  been  supposed  leaves 
open  the  question  of  proprietorship  or  ultimate  superiority.  It  is  a  pity, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Lewis  has  not  found  room  for  the  king's  rights  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period. 

We  may  ask  now  what  actually  were  the  stannaries.  Are  we  to 
regard  them  as  a  group  of  privileges  attaching  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
a  certain  industry,  or  are  they  rather  to  be  described  as  a  sort  of  territorial 
franchise  or  liberty  ?  No  categorical  answer  can  be  given  to  a  question  so 
framed.  It  looks  as  though  the  stannaries  consisted  originally  of  some- 
thing like  a  body  of  personal  laws  which,  under  the  play  of  certain  forces 
largely  economic,  grew  into  a  territorial  jurisdiction  of  an  exclusive 
character.  The  interests  of  the  tinners  and  the  crown  were  centred  in  the 
facilitation  of  production,  by  which  the  profits  of  the  one  and  the  revenues 
of  the  other  were  increased.  Thus,  owing  to  the  universality  of  the 
industry  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  erection  of  the  latter  into  a  duchy 
attached  to  the  royal  house,  and  the  normative  influence  of  the  courts,  the 
tinners'  law  and  privileges  were  assimilated  to  the  feudal  framework  of 
English  local  government  and  treated  like  other  franchises  of  the  first 
order,  such  as  the  Cinque  Ports  or  the  Palatinates.  This  is  a  unique 
phenomenon  ;  the  privileges  were  all  in  favour  of  the  community  and  yet 
they  grew  into  a  territorial  lordship  without  a  lord,  for  the  king  in  rela- 
tion to  the  stannaries  was  as  king  and  not  as  lord.  The  development  lies 
between  that  of  the  gilds  and  municipalities  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  that  of  the  great  fiefs  that  escaped  the  executive  centralisation  of 
Henry  II  and  Edward  I  and  grew  by  imitation  of  the  national  system. 
On  the  economic  side  they  differed  from  the  gilds  in  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned  with  production  only  and  not  with  distribution,  and  thus,  as 
Dr.  Lewis  observes,  the  constitution '  gave  practically  a  free  rein  to  capita- 
listic development  (p.  175).  As  this  was  '  in  the  main  the  result  of  the 
fiscal  interest  taken  in  the  industry  by  the  king,'  just  when  the  great 
feudal  jurisdictions,  like  that  of  Durham,  were  being  restricted  and 
reduced  by  the  vigorous  Tudor  administration,  the  stannaries  flourished 
and  expanded  (cf.  p.  126). 

There  is  no  space  to  describe  the  interesting  judicial  organisation  and 
the  still  more  interesting  parliament  of  the  stannaries,  but  a  word  or  two 
of  criticism  must  be  added.  Apparently  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  year- 
books, abridgments,  and  early  reports.  Surely  they  would  have  yielded 
some  interesting  information  on  the  dealing  of  the  king's  courts  with  the 
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stannaries  and  their  character  as  conceived  by  the  judicial  mind.  Again, 
Dr.  Lewis  '  omits  from  consideration  the  use  of  -the  divining  rod, 
dreams,  and  other  popular  superstitions  as  guides  to  tin  deposits'  (p.  5). 
But  if  there  is  any  evidence,  as  there  seems  to  be,  about  '  dowsing,'  it 
would  offer  an  extremely  interesting  and  delicate  problem  of  historical 
criticism. 

The  appendixes  include  a  number  of  original  documents  and  some 
careful  tables  illustrating  the  production  and  price  of  tin  throughout 
a  considerable  period.  Several  of  the  documents,  notably  William  de 
Wrotham's  letter  of  1198,  appear  to  be  inedited.  The  book  is  well  pro- 
duced and  the  press  has  been  carefully  corrected.  Yet  in  this  respect  no 
one  is  infallible,  and  errors  will  be  found  on  pp.  36,  38,  59,  85,  105.  But 
Dr.  Lewis  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  scholarly  work 
which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

Gaillaed  Thomas  Lapsley. 

Early  Compotus  Bolls  of  the  Priory  of  Worcester.  Transcribed  and 
edited  by  James  M.  Wilson,  D.D.,  and  Cosmo  Goedon,  B.A.  (Wor- 
cestershire Historical  Society.)  (Oxford :  Printed  by  James  Parker. 
1908.) 
In  1750  the  Chapter  of  Worcester  ordered  that  a  catalogue  should  be 
made  of  the  records  in  their  possession,  with  such '  abstracts,  indexes,  and 
references '  as  should  be  useful.  In  1907  the  Worcestershire  Historical 
Society  obeyed  that  order  by  issuing  a  list  of  some  900  rolls.  Nine  of  the 
earliest  of  these,  the  first  dated  1278-1279,  the  last  1351-1352,  are  tran- 
scribed in  the  present  volume.  They  contain  accounts  of  the  kind  that 
every '  obedientiary  '  or  official  of  a  monastic  house  was  expected  to  keep. 
He  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  department  from  estates  specially 
assigned  for  the  purpose.  The  surplus  from  one  section  might  go  to 
cover  the  deficit  in  another.  Thus,  when  in  1292  the  bursar  of  Worcester 
was  faced  with  an  adverse  balance  of  150Z.  lis.  5jcZ.,  he  was  able  to  appro- 
priate the  cellarer's  balance  of  13/.  12s.  Z\d.  to  reduce  it  (p.  8). 

Such  rolls  might  be  expected  to  have  a  twofold  interest.  The 
receipts  should  show  the  manors  held  by  the  house  and  their  value,  as  well 
as  the  profits  made  by  selling  corn,  stock,  and  dairy  produce.  The 
expenses  should  illustrate  the  daily  life  of  the  inmates  of  the  monastery, 
with  some  glimpses  of  outside  activities.  In  this  last  respect  these 
particular  records  are  disappointing.  '  History  is  reflected  in  our  rolls,' 
says  Canon  Wilson  in  his  interesting  introduction.  It  is  indeed  a  reflec- 
tion and  confirmation  of  events  already  known  from  other  sources,  rather 
than  fresh  material.  The  majority  of  such  references  are  to  payments  of 
one  sort  and  another  made  by  the  priory  to  pope  or  king.  Of  these  the 
most  considerable  was  the  half  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  demanded 
in  1294.  The  total  sum  paid  out  by  the  bursar  of  Worcester  for  that 
purpose  was  101Z.  9s.  from  the  temporalities  and  48Z.  15s.  l\d.  from  the 
spiritualities,  i.e.  150Z.  4s.  l\d.  in  all  (p.  31).  The  receipts  show  that  he 
had  collected  no  less  than  167/.  13s.  2|d  (p.  28).  The  clerk  who  wrote  the 
roll  might  therefore  have  omitted  the  special  handwriting  by  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  horror  at  the  weight  of  the  demand  (p.  xiv).  Another  point  in  the 
same  connexion  is  worth  noting.    Edward's  extortionate  levy  was  caused 
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partly  by  the  urgency  of  his  needs  for  the  French  war,  but  partly  also  by 
his  anger  at  the  grudging  suggestions  made  by  the  clergy  themselves  when 
he  summoned  them  to  a  special  meeting  at  Westminster  on  21  Septem- 
ber 1294.  This  assembly  included  proctors  from  the  cathedral  chapters 
according  to  the  precedent  followed  since  1283  for  the  clerical  convoca- 
tions in  each  province.  This  particular  meeting  however  was  in  no  sense 
a  convocation,  but  rather  a  clerical  parliament,  an  exceptional  summons 
of  one  estate  by  itself.  Therefore,  although  it  is  interesting  to  know  (p.  23) 
that  Thomas  of  Sedgebarrow  represented  the  chapter  of  Worcester  on 
that  occasion,  the  fact  has  no  significance,  and  must  not  be  taken  as 
marking  '  the  origin  of  the  representation  '  of  the  chapter  '  in  Convoca- 
tion '  (p.  xii). 

If  the  documents  thus  add  little  to  our  information  in  general  history, 
they  contain  a  wealth  of  detail  as  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  priory. 
Two  rolls  concern  the  chamberlain,  four  the  bursar  and  cellarer,  two  the  pit- 
tances The  chamberlain's  chief  business  was  to  provide  clothing  and 
footwear  for  the  monks,  and  his  purchases  make  interesting  reading. 
The  bursar  and  cellarer  did  the  housekeeping,  and  found  it  no  light  task 
to  cater  for  the  monks  and  a  constant  stream  of  visitors.  The  king  came 
in  1291  (p.  11)  and  1294  (p.  22).  No  rolls  apparently  exist  to  reveal  his 
other  visits  in  1276,  1277, 1278, 1281, 1282,  1283, 1295,  and  1301  (Gough, 
Itinerary  of  Edward  I).  In  1314  there  were  all  sorts  of  guests,  the  official 
of  the  newly  appointed  bishop  and  his  clerks,  the  steward  of  the  forest  and 
his  clerks,  some  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  household,  the  queen's  cook  and 
butler,  the  king's  cook  (p.  37).  No  wonder  that  pro  defectu  coquine  the 
bursar  had  to  send  into  the  town  for  extra  eggs  and  butter,  fish  and  wine. 
Much  of  his  revenue  went  in  presents  to  friends  or  visitors,  curiously 
graduated  in  value  and  kind.  The  pittancer's  rolls  are  of  special  interest, 
because  he  had  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  servants,  ploughmen,  herds,  mowers, 
dairymaids,  carters,  etc.  There  seems  nothing  very  puzzling,  by  the  way, 
in  the  passage  Dr.  Wilson  quotes  on  page  xvi.  It  records  a  payment 
of  4s.  ancille  coquine  pro  liberacione  sua  de  subcelerario,  i.e.  to  the 
kitchenmaid  for  her  allowance  from  the  subcellarer.  The  roll  for  1349- 
1350  refers  to  a  period  when  the  Black  Death  was  at  its  height.  Certain 
rents  were  not  forthcoming  quia  non  possunt  levari  (p.  56).  The  work 
of  the  famuli  freed  the  monks  from  the  necessity  of  employing  much 
outside  labour,  and  they  thus  escaped  some  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
the  rise  in  prices.  For  example,  a  certain  piece  of  hoeing  cost  them 
13d.  et  non  plus,  per  opera  famulorum.  Yet  they  had  to  pay  more  than 
the  statutory  rate  for  what  work  they  did  get  done.  Winnowing  corn  cost 
them  3d.  instead  of  2|d.  a  quarter,  winnowing  barley  2d.  instead  of  1  \d. 
(p.  58).  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  lucky  in  finding  labourers  still 
ready  to  hire  themselves  by  the  term  and  not  by  the  day.  The  list  of 
wages  on  p.  59  would  bear  careful  comparison  with  other  examples,  such 
for  instance  as  those  given  by  Miss  B.  H.  Putnam  in  her  Enforcement  of 
the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  pp.  89-91. 

The  Latin  is  often  technical  and  puzzling,  and  the  glossary  which  ends 
the  volume,  while  almost  unnecessarily  explicit  on  some  points,  is  not 
quite  adequate  in  others.  Matrix  is  a  ewe,  not  a  wether.  The  in- 
explicable word  crenina  will  not  bear   the   suggested  connexion   with 
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prints.  In  two  of  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  used  of  oxen  (pp.  61 , 
70),  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  mean  shorn.  I  cannot  find  in  the  text 
the  form  oves  creninati,  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  and  Glossary. 
The  book  contains  five  clear  facsimiles.  Its  usefulness  is  greatly  increased 
by  careful  indexes  of  names  and  places.  Hilda  Johnstone. 

History  of  Classical  Scholarship.  By  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.  (Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1908.) 
In  these  two  fascinating  volumes  Dr.  Sandys  has  brought  his  History  of 
Classical  Scholarship  down  to  the  present  time.  He  begins  with  Petrarch, 
'  the  first  of  modern  men,'  and  concludes  with  those  who  have  recently 
passed  away,  such  as  Blass,  Bucheler,  Traube,  Boissier,  and  Headlam.. 
He  wisely  refrains  from  mentioning  living  scholars.  An  imposing  list 
of  monographs,  given  in  a  select  bibliography  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  volume,  bears  witness  to  the  wide  researches  of  the  writer,  and  the 
footnotes  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  information  gathered  from  scattered 
sources.  What  Dr.  Sandys  has  done  is  to  construct  an  encyclopaedia  of 
scholarship,  which  will  be  found  absolutely  indispensable  to  all  students 
not  only  of  the  classics  but  also  of  history  and  literature.  Although  he 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  compress  his  facts  within  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
possible,  his  style  is  lively  and  entertaining.  His  narrative  is  illuminated 
with  much  quiet  humour,  while  the  pathetic  aspect  of  the  scholar's  life 
is  fully  realised,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  have 
struggled  against  adversity,  or  have  been  cut  off  by  early  death,  or  whose 
life-long  labours  have  been  unrecognised  by  their  contemporaries.  His 
account,  in  particular,  of  the  modest  lexicographer,  Forcellini,  is  a  master- 
piece of  simple  pathos. 

In  dealing  with  a  work  of  this  importance  it  seems  hardly  fair  to 
dwell  on  minute  details,  and  a  reviewer  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
indicate  as  briefly  as  possible  the  character  of  its  contents  and  the 
methods  followed  by  the  author. 

The  first  period  treated  is  that  from  1321  to  1527.  It  is  the  Italian 
age,  beginning  with  Petrarch  and  ending  with  Erasmus,  the  cosmo- 
politan scholar  who  marks  the  transition  of  learning  from  Italy  to  the 
northern  nations.  Petrarch,  though  himself  ignorant  of  Greek,  prepared 
the  soil  for  the  reception  of  Greek  culture.  Boccaccio  (1313-1875),  who 
received  his  inspiration  from  Petrarch  and  was  the  first  student  of  Tacitus, 
was  the  first  Italian  to  study  Greek.  Coluccio  Salutati  (1330-1406)  did 
important  work  as  a  collector  of  Latin  manuscripts,  a  role  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  Niccolo  Niccoli  (1363-1487).  A  great  impetus  to 
the  study  of  Greek  was  given  by  the  coming  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras  to 
Florence  in  1396.  The  grand  epoch  of  discovery  now  began.  In  the 
west  Latin  manuscripts  were  found  in  the  monasteries  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  by  Poggio,  Nicholas  of  Cues,  and  Enoch  of 
Ascoli,  while  Greek  manuscripts  were  brought  from  the  east  by  Aurispa, 
Guarino,  and  Filelfo.  A  number  of  critics  and  teachers  arose.  Both 
functions  were  discharged  by  Barzizza  (1370-1431)  and  Guarino  (1374- 
1460),  while  Vittorino  da  Feltre  (1378-1446)  established  at  Mantua  the 
first  great  school  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
revived  learning  was  brought  to  England  at  an  early  date  by  native 
vol.  xxiv. — no.  xcv.  o  o 
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nobles  and  ecclesiastics  who  had  studied  under  Guarino  at  Ferrara,  and 
by  Italian  teachers  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester.  Among  Italian  scholars  of  this  period  the  chief  place  must 
be  assigned  to  L.  Valla  (1407-1457),  and  subsequently  to  Politian  (1454- 
1495),  who  in  the  course  of  his  short  life  collated  many  ancient  manu- 
scripts at  Florence  and  elsewhere.  The  invention  of  printing  meanwhile 
led  to  the  diffusion  of  learning.  Foremost  among  the  early  editors  were 
Andreas  Aleriensis,  and  the  various  scholars  connected  with  the  Aldine 
press.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Italian 
scholarship  was  that  of  Victorius,  famous  alike  for  his  work  on  Aristotle 
and  on  Cicero's  letters.  Dr.  Sandys  says  that,  so  far  as  Italy  was  con- 
cerned, the  age  may  justly  be  called  sacculum  Victorianum.  Robortelli 
•(1516-1567)  founded  the  science  of  textual  criticism,  Sigonius  (1524-1584) 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Roman  history  and  antiquities,  while 
Muretus  (1526-1585)  was  pre-eminent  as  a  writer  of  Ciceronian  prose. 

In  the  next  period  (1530-1660)  the  primacy  passes  from  Italy  to  France, 
and  from  France  to  the  Netherlands.  It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  the 
process  was  gradual  and  that  the  periods  overlap  somewhat.  France  had 
possessed  learned  Latinists  at  the  time  of  the  early  Renaissance,  such  as 
Jean  de  Montreuil  (1354-1418),  a  correspondent  of  Coluccio,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  earliest  genuine  humanist  in  France,  and  Nicolas  de 
Clemanges  (1360-1440),  but  the  study  of  Greek  did  not  make  much  progress 
until  Janus  Lascaris  went  to  Paris  in  1518.  Among  his  pupils  in  Greek 
was  Budaeus  (1467-1540),  the  first  great  scholar  produced  by  France,  to 
whose  labours  and  example  it  was  mainly  due  that  Paris  became  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  the  learned  world.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  great  scholars 
Turnebus  (1512-1565),  Lambinus  (1520-1572),  Scaliger  (1540-1609),  and 
Casaubon  (1559-1614).  The  Adversaria  of  Turnebus  bear  witness  to  his 
vast  erudition.  Lambinus,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Latinists,  brought 
out  with  rapidity  epoch-making  editions  of  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero. 
He  gave  only  two  years  and  a  half  to  the  preparation  of  the  last  work,  a 
ieat  which  seems  hardly  credible.  The  strength  of  Scaliger,  an  Italian  by 
lineage,  lay  in  his  'clear  conception  of  antiquity  as  a  whole,'  and  he  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  historical  criticism.  Casaubon's  best  work  was 
done  on  Theophrastus  and  Athenaeus.  The  great  era  of  French  scholarship 
was  closed  by  the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572).  Ramus,  professor 
of  Greek,  was  one  of  the  victims.  Lambinus  died  from  the  shock  of  the 
news,  Pithou  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  Hotman  took  refuge  in 
Geneva,  Scaliger  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Casaubon  to  England. 

Leyden  now  became  the  great  seat  of  learning  and  most  of  the  distin- 
guished scholars  in  the  next  generation  taught  or  studied  there.  Among 
these  were  Lipsius  (1547-1606),  the  editor  of  Tacitus,  Salmasius,  a. native 
-of  Saumur,  the  Varro  of  his  age  ;  Vossius  (1577-1649),  the  greatest '  Poly- 
histor '  of  the  next  generation  ;  Meursius  (1579-1639),  a  prolific  writer  on 
Greek  antiquities ;  Nicolas  Heinsius  (1620-1681),  a  courtier,  poet,  and  textual 
critic,  gained  by  his  work  upon  various  Latin  poets  the  title  of  sospitator 
l^oetarum  Latinorum.  Gronovius  (1611-1671)  did  good  work  upon  Livy, 
both  Senecas,  Tacitus,  and  the  eWer  Pliny.  Of  Graevius  (1632-1703),  a 
prolific  scholar,  Dr.  Sandys  charitably  remarks  that  '  in  so  vast  an  output 
of  learned  labour  one  cannot  expect  all  the  parts  to  be  equally  excellent.' 
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While  the  Netherlands  were  the  chief  home  of  scholarship,  other  countries 
were  not  without  representatives.  In  France  the  torch  of  learning  was 
kept  burning  by  Du  Cange  (1610-1688),  famous  for  his  Lexicon  of  medi- 
eval Latin,  and  the  learned  Benedictine,  Mabillon  (1632-1707),  who 
first  laid  down  the  proper  methods  by  which  to  determine  the  date  and 
genuineness  of  ancient  documents.  The  German  humanists  fell  into  three 
classes,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  relation  to  the  Church. 
The  Earlier  or  Scholastic  humanists,  such  as  Rudolfus  Agricola,  were 
supporters  of  the  Church.  The  Intermediate  or  Rational  humanists,  such 
as  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  did  not  support  Luther  or  soon  deserted  him. 
'The  Later  or  Protestant  humanists  flocked  to  the  standard  of  revolt  and 
thereby  shipwrecked  the  revival  of  learning  in  Germany.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  among  German  scholars  of  this  period  was  Guilielniius 
of  Liibeck  (1555-1584),  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  French  savants, 
whose  extensive  collations  of  Ciceronian  manuscripts  were  subsequently 
published  by  Gruter.  Among  English  students  a  high  place  is  assigned  to 
Gataker,  vir  stupendde  lectionis,  whose  edition  of  M.  Aurelius  published  in 
1652  is  noticeable  as  the  '  first  edition  of  any  classical  author  with  original 
annotations  published  in  this  country.'  To  this  period  also  belong  the 
learned  jurist  Selden  (1584-1654),  the  author  of  Marmora  Arundeliana, 
and  the  poet  Milton,  whose  Greek  books  show  that  he  read  the  classics 
with  the  eye  of  a  critic. 

The  third  period  is  that  in  which  English  scholarship  comes  to  the 
front  in  the  person  of  Bentley  (1662-1742),  who  greatly  influenced 
Dutch  students  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen.  Dr.  Sandys  calls  it  the 
English  and  Dutch  period.  It  is  however  noticeable  that  only  the  Hel- 
lenists of  Holland  were  affected  by  the  spirit  of  Bentley.  The  Latinists 
continued  to  compile  elaborate  commentaries  of  the  traditional  kind.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  Bentley  were  his  letter  to  Mill  (1691),  which 
•contains  the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  of  the  Attic  drama,  his  exposure  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Phalaris  (1697),  and  his  great  edition  of  Horace, 
most  of  which  was  written  in  a  few  months  (1711).  He  also  was  the  first 
to  show  the  traces  of  the  lost  digamma  in  the  text  of  Homer.  Dr. 
Sandys  says  of  him  that  '  in  textual  as  well  as  in  historic  criticism  he  had 
a  close  affinity  with  Scaliger.'  Porson  (1759-1808)  established  the  laws  of 
tragic  metre  and  was  especially  brilliant  in  conjectural  emendation.  He 
is  held  to  have  created  that  '  ideal  of  finished  and  exact  verbal  scholarship 
which  prevailed  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death.'  The  *  Greek 
triumvirate '  of  the  Netherlands  consisted  of  Hemsterhuys,  Valckenaer, 
and  Ruhnken.  Hemsterhuys  received  advice  and  help  from  Bentley, 
whom  he  made  his  model.  He  revived  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Ruhnken  (1723-1798),  his  most  distinguished  pupil,  was  a  German, 
who  went  to  study  at  Leyden,  since  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek 
hardly  existed  except  in  Holland.  The  output  of  the  Dutch  Hellenists 
was  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Latinists,  who  continued  to  turn 
•out  '  mechanically  manufactured  products  '  in  the  shape  of  variorum 
notes,  e.g.  Burmann  (1688-1741)  is  described  as  the  '  beast  of  burden ' 
of  classical  learning  on  account  of  his  patience  and  powers  of  endurance. 

Among  Italian  scholars  of  this  period  the  chief  figures  are  those  of 
Forcellini  (1682-1769),  '  a  man  of  one  book,  and  that  a  monument  of 
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gigantic  industry,'  Muratori,  the  most  learned  Italian  of  his  time,  'whose 
total  output  amounted  to  forty-six  volumes  folio  and  thirty-four  volumes 
quarto,'  Lagomarsini,who  collated  all  the  Florentine  manuscripts  for  all  the 
works  of  Cicero,  a  conspicuous  sinner  against  the  canon  that  manuscripts 
should  be  weighed  and  not  counted,  and  Garatoni  (1743-1817),  the  com- 
mentator upon  Cicero.  In  France  Montfaucon  (1655-1741)  continued 
the  traditions  of  Benedictine  learning.  He  visited  and  catalogued  a  vast 
number  of  libraries  and  was  the  first  to  establish  scientifically  the  prin- 
ciples of  Greek  palaeography.  At  the  end  of  the  century  very  important 
work  was  done  by  Villoison,  whose  publication  of  the  scholia  in  the 
Venetus  A  of  Homer  (1788)  supplied  Wolf  with  arguments  for  his  novel 
views.  In  Germany  the  new  era  was  now  dawning.  Gesner  (1691-1761) 
is  considered  to  have  been  the  harbinger  of  the  movement.  The  previous 
tendency  had  been  to  neglect  the  literary  side  of  the  classics  ;  he  taught, 
his  pupils  to  '  assimilate  the  substance  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  with  the 
view  to  the  production  of  a  modern  literature  which  was  to  have  a  voice 
of  its  own  in  philosophy,  learning  and  poetry.'  The  fruits  of  the  new 
humanism  are  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  ancient  art  and  of  literary 
criticism  by  Winckelmann  (1717-1768),  Lessing  (1729-1781),  and  Herder 
(1744-1803),  while  Heyne  is  described  as  the  '  founder  of  that  branch  of 
classical  teaching  which  deals  with  Bealien,'  and  particularly  with  the 
scientific  treatment  of  Greek  mythology. 

The  fourth,  or  German,  period  now  begins.  It  was  ushered  in  by 
the  celebrated  Prolegomena  of  Wolf,  published  in  1795.  He  was  the  first 
not  only  to  raise  the '  Homeric  question  '  but  also  to  create  the  conception 
of  Alterthums-Wissenschaft,  '  to  arrange  and  review  its  component  parts,, 
and  to  point  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  many-sided  life  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Komans  as  the  final  goal  of  the  modern  study  of  the  ancient 
world.'  His  contemporary,  Niebuhr  (1776-1831),  who  did  not  come  under 
his  influence,  but  was  affected  by  the  spirit  which  had  inspired  him,  was 
the  first  to  deal  in  a  scientific  way  with  the  history  of  Home  and  is  famous 
as  the  discoverer  of  Gaius  in  a  palimpsest  at  Verona.  The  textual 
criticism  of  Greek  authors  was  represented  by  Bekker,  who  edited  some 
sixty  volumes,  including  the  whole  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

In  the  generation  after  Wolf  there  arose  two  rival  schools,  those  of 
Hermann  (1772-1848)  and  Boeckh  (1785-1867).  The  first  was  gram- 
matical and  critical,  the  second  historical  and  antiquarian.  They 
represent  respectively  pure  and  applied  scholarship.  Hermann's  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  upon  the  language  of  the  Greek  classics,  especially 
the  poets,  and  he  also  made  important  contributions  to  syntax,  metre,  and 
textual  criticism.  Boeckh's  chief  interests  lay  in  history  and  his  impor- 
tant works,  The  Public  Economy  of  Athens  and  the  Corpus  Inscription™ 
Graecarum,  are  said  to  have  '  laid  the  foundation  for  all  later  researcl 
in  the  departments  with  which  they  are  concerned.'  The  words  of  Cicero 
concerning  Isocrates — magister  istorum  omnium,  cuius  e  ludo  tamquam 
ex  equo  Troiano  meri  principes  exierunt  (De  Oratore  ii.  94) — may  hi 
justly  used  of  Hermann.  His  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  a  long  line  of 
eminent  scholars  throughout  the  century  and  extending  down  to  th( 
veteran  Biicheler,  rov  jxaKapirrjv.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  lumin- 
aries, and  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  a  selection.     One  cannot  howevei 
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omit  to  mention  such  bright,  particular  stars  asLachmann  (1793-1851),  the 
editor  of  Lucretius,  '  the  true  founder  of  a  strict  and  methodical  system 
of  textual  criticism,'  and  Ritschl  (1806-1876),  the  sospitator  Piauti. 
The  school  of  Boeckh  includes  a  large  number  of  archaeologists  and 
historians,  among  whom  the  heroic  figure  of  the  great  Mommsen  is 
conspicuous.  His  services  to  history,  jurisprudence,  archaeology,  and 
various  other  departments  of  classical  learning  need  not  be  recapitulated. 
To  borrow  a  happy  phrase  from  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson's  life  of  Cicero, 
1  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  genius  of  Mommsen.  Sometimes 
by  suggestion,  sometimes  by  repulsion,  his  presence  is  always  felt.'  The 
same  century  has  witnessed  the  development  of  comparative  philology 
chiefly  through  the  labours  of  German  scholars,  such  as  Bopp,  the 
founder  of  the  science,  and  his  successors,  Benfey  and  Georg  Curtius.  A 
special  niche  must  be  reserved  for  the  self-taught  explorer,  Schliemann 
(1822-1890),  whose  famous  excavations  on  the  sites  of  Troy  and  Mycenae 
have  revolutionised  our  ideas  of  pre-historic  life  and  culture  in  Greece 
and  the  Levant. 

The  chief  figures  outside  of  Germany  during  the  period  have  been 
those  of  Madvig,  the  Danish  Latinist  (1804-1886),  and  the  Dutch  critic, 
Cobet  (1813-1889).  Madvig  was  without  doubt  the  most  acute  of  Latin 
textual  critics  since  Bentley  and  Lambinus.  His  name  is  chiefly  famous 
in  connexion  with  Cicero  and  Livy.  He  is  especially  remarkable  for  his 
1  robust  common  sense,  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  context  requires, 
and  a  close  adherence  to  the  ductus  litterarum:  Cobet  in  his  methods 
closely  resembled  Bentley,  especially  in  his  '  high-handed,  hard-hitting 
criticism.'  His  dominant  characteristic  was  a  passion  for  uniformity. 
1  No  sooner  has  he  ascertained  what  he  regards  as  a  fixed  rule  of  Greek 
usage  than  he  remorselessly  emends  all  the  exceptions.'  Italy  was 
chiefly  remarkable  early  in  the  century  for  the  notable  discoveries  of 
palimpsests  made  by  Mai  (1782-1854)  and  Peyron  (1785-1870).  More 
recently  she  has  produced  distinguished  workers  in  the  field  of  classical 
and  Christian  archaeology.  The  chief  successes  of  French  scholarship 
have  been  won  in  archaeology  and  palaeography.  Dr.  Sandys  lays 
special  stress  upon  the  achievements  of  the  French  school  at  Athens, 
and  declares  that  classical  archaeology  has  proved  '  the  main  strength 
and  the  very  salvation  of  French  scholarship.'  In  England  the  Por- 
sonian  traditions  were  continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by 
Elmsley  and  Gaisford.  We  can  claim  a  great  historian  in  Grote.  Of 
more  recent  scholars  two  certainly  have  won  immortality,  Munro,  the 
worthy  successor  of  Lachmann,  conspicuous  for  '  masculine  vigour ' 
and  robust  sense,  and  Jebb,  the  finest  flower  of  elegant  and  tasteful 
scholarship.  Others  are  too  near  and  in  some  cases  too  dear  for  us  to 
judge  their  work.  Posterity,  doubtless,  will  praise  duly  the  share  which 
English  scholars  have  recently  taken  in  important  excavations  and  in 
the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  Greek  papyri. 

This  brief  resume  necessarily  does  injustice  to  Dr.  Sandys,  since  it 
gives  the  merest  outline  of  his  work.  It  is  only  possible  to  voyage 
with  him  over  the  high  seas :  we  cannot  accompany  him  into  the  bays 
and  creeks  which  he  has  explored.  Some  of  the  chapters,  such  as  those 
on  Scandinavia  and  Greece,  must  have  cost  him  great  pains  to  construct, 
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and  it  is  perhaps  in  these  that  the  reader  will  find  most  that  is  wholly 
new. 

As  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  sure  to  be  required  before  long,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  a  few  desiderata,  in  the  hope  that  Dr, 
Sandys'  passion  for  accuracy  and  completeness  may  lead  him  to  consider 
them.  In  the  chronological  table  prefixed  to  ch.  i,  Coluccio  is  said  to 
have '  discovered  '  Cicero's  letters  ad  Familiares.  The  manuscript  had 
previously  been  discovered  at  Vercelli,  and  he  obtained  a  copy  of  it  (p.  18). 
Niccolo  Niccoli  is  described  (p.  43)  as  '  the  copyist  whose  800  manu- 
scripts finally  found  a  home  in  the  Medicean  Library.'  This  suggests- 
that  he  was  a  calligrapher,  whereas  he  was  a  patron  and  organiser  of 
research.  He  copied  manuscripts  for  his  own  use  in  a  running  hand. 
The  speech  pro  Boscio  Gomoedo  should  be  added  to  those  pro  Babirio 
perduellionis  reo  and  pro  Babirio  Postumo  (p.  30),  which  are  only  known 
from  copies  of  Poggio's  transcript.  On  p.  44  for "  quam  solus  Ambrosius 
in  vertendo  '  Dr.  Sandys  conjectures  scitus ;  perhaps  solers  would  be  a 
simpler  correction.  On  p.  68  where  Tortellius,  the  first  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  is  mentioned,  reference  might  be  made  to  his  correspondence 
preserved  in  a  Vatican  manuscript,  Lat.  3908,  which  largely  consists  of 
autographs,  among  his  correspondents  being  Guarino,  Valla,  Perotti,  and 
Barzizza.  The  edition  of  Theocritus  by  Callierges  (p.  80)  was  the  first 
to  contain  several  of  the  later  Idylls.  In  the  list  of  ediiiones  principes 
on  p.  103  the  editio  Veneta  of  Cicero's  speeches,  which  appeared  in  the 
same  year  (1471)  as  the  editio  Bomana,  is  not  mentioned.  When  speak- 
ing of  Sigonius  (p.  143),  Dr.  Sandys  does  not  discuss  his  supposed  author- 
ship of  the  brilliant  commentary  upon  Cicero,  de  lege  agraria,  printed 
under  the  name  of  Lauredanus,  a  patrician  of  Venice.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Bosius,  who  whatever  his  offences  may  have  been  in  connexion 
with  his  fabricated  manuscripts,  was  astonishingly  clever  as  a  textual  critic 
and  is  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  Lambinus.  There  is  also  nothing 
said  of  Patricius,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  whose  edition  of  Cicero,  pro  Babirio 
Postumo,  contains  an  amazing  number  of  successful  conjectures,  made 
without  the  help  of  any  manuscripts,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  worthy 
rival  of  Manutius  and  Lambinus.  In  the  account  of  Graevius  it  might 
be  well  to  add  a  reference,  showing  how  his  large  collection  of  manuscripts, 
several  of  which  were  borrowed,  came  into  the  Harleian  collection  through 
the  agency  of  the  cosmopolitan  adventurer,  Zamboni.  D'Orville  (p.  454) 
is  chiefly  mentioned  as  the  writer  of  an  important  work  on  Sicily.  He 
also  made  very  extensive  collations  of  manuscripts  containing  the  Greek 
Anthology  and  Theocritus,  and  formed  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
manuscripts,  now  in  the  Bodleian  library.  As  a  collator  of  Tbeocritean 
manuscripts,  he  was  anticipated  by  St.  Amand,  a  member  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  whose  collations  are  preserved  in  the  same  library,  and 
who  also  deserves  mention.  In  the  account  of  Classen  (ii.  159)  nothing 
is  said  of  his  remarkable  edition  of  Cicero,  pro  Cluentio.  The  very  im- 
portant work  of  K.  Lehmann,  in  which  he  for  the-  first  time  established 
the  criticism  of  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus  upon  a  scientific  basis,  entitles 
him  to  mention.  Finally,  in  a  new  edition  it  is  probable  that  more  space 
will  be  allotted  to  the  lamented  L.  Traube,  whose  work  upon  Latin 
palaeography  has  given  inspiration  to  so  many  pupils. 

A.  C.  Clark. 
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Zur  Geschichte  des  Beichstages  im  XV.  Jahrhundert.  Von  Dr.  Rudolf 
Bemmann.  ('  Leipziger  Historische  Abhandlungen.')  (Leipzig:  Quelle 
und  Meyer.  1907.) 
The  author  of  this  book  confesses  that  no  work  upon  his  subject  can  be 
definitive  until  the  publication  of  the  Beichstagsakten  for  the  whole  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  however  is  a  long  way  off  yet,  and  this  careful 
study  of  the  development  of  the  Diet  in  the  last  half  of  the  century,  the 
most  important  period  in  its  history,  is  very  acceptable.  Dr.  Bemmann 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  years  1454-1497,  but  in  his  earlier  pages 
he  shows  the  marked  contrast  between  the  favour  shown  to  the  towns 
under  Sigismund  and  Albert  II  and  their  neglect  by  Frederick  III.  At 
that  time  there  were  not  even  the  rudiments  of  a  College  of  Princes,  and 
if  the  towns  could  have  trusted  Sigismund  they  might  now  have  had  a 
position  of  equality  with  the  Electoral-Princely  College.  During  the  short 
reign  of  Albert  they  did  indeed  hear  together  the  Imperial  Proposition, 
and  debate  separately  or  in  common  with  a  view  to  a  concerted  reply. 
Frederick  from  the  first  turned  a  cold  shoulder  upon  the  towns,  and 
they  never,  perhaps,  quite  recovered  their  place  in  the  national  councils, 
for  just  as  they  seemed  to  have  succeeded,  the  Diet  itself  began  to  lose 
importance.  From  Diet  to  Diet  the  relation  of  the  several  Estates  is 
patiently  traced.  The  Princes  were  very  slow  in  gaining  the  independent 
position  which  their  power  warranted.  This  was  due  to  their  divergence 
of  interests  and  the  cleavage  between  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
Princes,  which  was  especially  noteworthy  in  the  Diets  of  1467  and 
1469.  At  length,  in  1471,  they  appear  clearly  as  a  separate  College, 
debating  and  drafting  their  reply  to  the  Imperial  Proposition  apart  from 
the  Electors.  This  is  perhaps  Dr.  Bemmann's  most  important  contri- 
bution, for  Ranke's  belief  that  the  separation  of  the  Colleges  took  place 
first  in  1489  has  been  hitherto  generally  accepted.  Meanwhile,  the 
relation  of  the  towns  to  the  other  Estates  was  singularly  indeterminate. 
A  kind  of  imperfect  qualification  to  be  regarded  as  an  Estate  seems  to 
be  recognised.  At  moments  they  almost  appear  to  possess  their  later 
rights,  but  as  soon  as  they  show  an  inclination  to  differ  from  the 
Electors  and  Princes,  they  are  without  ceremony  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground. It  was  not  until  1497  that  they  stand  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  other  Estates.  Then  they  are  summoned  to  their  meetings  and 
discuss  with  them  the  answer  to  the  Proposition  :  they  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Committees,  sign  a  common  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and, 
finally,  seal  the  Recess.  The  organisation  of  the  Diet  may  now  be 
regarded  as  complete. 

The  later  chapters  of  the  book  contain  useful  notes  on  the  Proposition 
and  Recess,  the  presence  of  the  Legate  and  the  foreign  envoys.  Of 
especial  value  is  the  concluding  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  summons  to 
the  Diet,  and  of  its  constituent  elements.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities, 
as  is  well  known,  consisted  in  the  practice  among  Electors  and  Princes 
of  sending  envoys  with  or  without  full  powers.  Frederick  III  followed 
this  example,  and,  even  when  he  was  present  at  the  Diet,  avoided  any 
personal  share  in  it.  The  fact  that  Haug  von  Werdenberg  became  both 
his  chief  adviser  and  his  mouthpiece  accounts  partly  for  his  pronounced 
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hostility  to  the  towns.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Emperor  led  to  greater 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  other  elements.  From  1480  the 
Imperial  Councillors  took  less  part  in  the  committees,  and  from  1487 
they  disappeared  from  them.  Naturally  also  the  presidency  of  the  Diet 
•became  more  important.  This  belonged  by  tradition  to  the  Elector  of 
Mainz,  but  from  1454  to  1486  his  position  was  frequently  usurped  by 
Albert  Achilles  of  Brandenburg.  After  his  death  the  Archbishop 
regained  his  importance,  and  this  was  all  the  greater  owing  to  the 
personality  of  Berthold,  whose  influence  practically  supplanted  any  that 
still  remained  to  Frederick.  Of  the  Electors  Dr.  Bemman  says  little,  but 
lie  gives  notes  on  the  precedence  of  the  leading  Princes.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Abbots,  Counts,  and  Lords,  who  in  later  times  voted  only 
■curiatim,  occupied  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  more  independent  position, 
finding  their  place  in  the  Committees,  and  boldly  resisting  the  larger 
territorial  powers.  The  strength  of  the  towns  consisted  in  their 
unanimity,  and  this  was  due  to  the  common  policy  agreed  upon  at  the 
separate  Stddtetage.  So,  too,  at  the  close  of  a  Diet  the  deputies  met,  and 
drafted  a  joint  report  which  wras  sent  to  their  constituencies  and  to  other 
towns.  Cologne  after  a  long  struggle  with  Aix  secured  the  premier 
place,  but  practically,  in  consequence  of  her  frequent  failure  to  send 
representatives,  this  often  fell  to  Strassburg,  while  later  the  conduct  of 
business  was  largely  the  affair  of  the  city  in  which  the  Diet  was  held. 
The  division  into  the  two  benches  is  mentioned  as  long  existing  in  1474, 
and  the  author  is  disposed  to  concur  in  the  view  that  it  represented 
originally  not  only  a  geographical  but  a  constitutional  distinction,  that  of 
the  Free  and  the  Imperial  Cities.  E.  Armstrong. 

A  Survey  of  London  by  John  Stowe.     Edited  by  Charles  Lethbridge 

Kingsford.  2  vols.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1908.) 
Stowe's  Survey  of  London  was  originally  published  in  1598,  seven  years 
before  its  author's  death.  The  second  edition,  published  in  1603,  was 
carefully  revised  and  in  some  ways  improved  by  Stowe,  although  the 
revision  involved  some  omissions  which  the  modern  reader  is  inclined  to 
regret.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  soon  cease  to  be  strictly  '  up  to 
date,'  and  subsequent  re-issues  took  the  shape  of  re-edited  and  amplified 
texts,  the  best  known  of  which  is  that  published  by  John  Strype  in  1720. 
Strype  was  followed  by  other  eighteenth-century  editors,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  publisher  thought  it  worth 
while  to  reprint  Stowe's  own  work.  It  was  not  a  period  of  very  critical 
editing  (as  far,  at  all  events,  as  modern  texts  are  concerned),  and  Stowe's 
orthography  was  modernised,  and  some  of  his  notes  were  omitted.  Mr. 
Kingsford,  who  has  already  deserved  well  of  the  City  of  London, 
now  offers  us  the  definitive  edition  of  the  '  Survey.'  It  is  printed  exactly 
from  the  text  of  1603  ■  as  a  venerable  original '  in  Hearne's  phrase,  and 
the  apparatus  criticus  includes  an  appendix  indicating  the  variations  of 
the  first  edition  from  that  of  1603,  which,  though  not  very  important, 
are  of  some  interest.  Stowe's  work,  with  its  merits  and  its  faults,  has 
stood  the  test  of  three  centuries  and  retains  both  importance  and  interest 
to-day.  Mr.  Kingsford  has  bestowed  on  it  a  most  loving  care.  His  notes 
embody  a  very  large  quantity  of  information  not  only  about  London  but 
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about  the  materials  on  which  Stowe  worked,  his  use  of  his  own  Annals 
and  of  his  collections,  and  his  indebtedness  to  Leland  and  other 
authorities.  Mr.  Kingsford  deserves  special  gratitude  for  the  very  large 
number  of  references,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  notes.  The 
editor's  work  also  includes  a  biography  of  Stowe,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
Survey  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  to  fame. 

The  Annals  (he  says)  entitle  him  to  little  other  distinction  than  that  which 
belongs  to  a  painstaking  seeker  after  truth,  who  brought  the  result  of  his  toil  into 
a  chronologically  exact  narrative,  without  the  power  to  impress  them  with  any 
greater  vitality. 

This  is  true,  although  we  occasionally  find  in  the  Annals  traces  of  the 
power  which  produced  '  a  vivid  picture  '  of  Elizabethan  London. 
Appendixes  to  Mr.  Kingsford's  introduction  contain  records  of  the  Stowe 
family  and  the  curious  sordid  fragment  of  autobiography  which  reminds 
one  of  Anthony  Wood's  quarrels  with  his  sister-in-law.  There  are  also 
some  interesting  letters  which  indicate  that  sixteenth-century  antiquaries 
corresponded  and  exchanged  manuscripts  much  as  did  Hearne  and  his 
group  of  friends.  On  the  bibliographical  side,  Mr.  Kingsford's  editing 
is  as  careful  and  as  complete  as  on  the  biographical  and  topographical, 
and  if  Stowe  has  waited  three  centuries  for  his  editor  he  has  been 
fortunate  in  finding  him  in  Mr.  Kingsford.  We  may  contribute  one 
slight  correction  in  the  index  for  a  second  edition.  William  Say,  Master 
of  St.  Anthony's,  was  the  same  person  as  William  Say,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Robert  S.  Rait. 

De  Hollandsche  Handelscompagnieen  der  Zeventiende  Eeuw ;  hun 
Ontstaan,  liunne  Inrichting.  Door  Mr.  Dr.  S.  van  Beakel. 
(The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.  1908.) 
The  book  deals  with  the  development  of  medieval  into  modern  com- 
merce. Economic  history  has  dwelt  too  much  on  the  one  or  on  the 
other  exclusively  without  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  intermediate 
links.  There  is  plenty  of  material  waiting  for  careful  and  detailed  study. 
In  a  general  preface  on  the  growth  of  Dutch  commerce  the  author 
gives  a  short  view  of  the  regeneration  which  had  to  take  place  in  the 
organic  forms  of  trade  after  it  had  passed  beyond  Europe  and  become  a 
world  trade.  The  United  Provinces  of  Holland  devised  a  type  of  associa- 
tion called  a  directie,  which  the  traders  in  a  whole  geographical  branch 
were  compelled  to  keep  up  by  their  contributions.  These  organisations, 
.peculiar  to  the  Netherlands,  have  never  yet  been  made  a  subject  of 
separate  treatment.  The  only  modern  description  of  them,  by  Pringsheim, 
is  proved  by  Mr.  van  Brakel  to  be  very  faulty  (pp.  xxiv  f .).  Of  the  second 
and  more  important  form  of  modern  commercial  association  in  his 
country,  the  Compag?iie,  he  himself  gives  an  account  based  on  printed 
authorities,  and  also,  but  chiefly  for  the  beginnings,  of  unpublished  and 
sometimes  unused  documents.  The  Compagnie  in  its  original  mean- 
ing as  a  partnership  and  a  trade  on  joint  account  privileged  by  the 
State  is  rooted  deeply  in  the  commercial  system  of  the  later  middle  ages. 
It  grows  out  of  the  individual  trade  at  the  moment  when  it  begins  to 
gather  the  capital  of  other  individuals  round  it.  Some  of  the  most 
generally  interesting  pages  in  this  book  (pp.  112-121)  are  filled  by  the 
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analogies  to  modern  companies  which  German  research  has  recently- 
discovered  in  medieval  Germany  and  Spain.  In  Holland — and  there 
only — private  accumulation  of  stock  had  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  proceeded  so  far  that  its  active  entrance  into  the  new  East 
Indian  trade  took  the  premature  shape  of  the  Voor-Compagnieen  in  the 
different  towns  or  provinces  which,  without  the  protection  of  a  public 
octrooi,  limited  themselves  to  the  sending  out  of  one  single  expedition  at 
a  time.  The  new  element  in  the  later  national  East  India  Company  and 
the  other  companies  proper  was  that,  first  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  then 
legally,  they  bound  their  joint  stock  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  main  result  of  the  first  chapter,  which  describes  the  genesis  of  the 
companies,  is  that  they  owed  their  existence,  and  specially  their  privileges 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  internal  exigencies  of  commerce,  the  intolerance  of 
competition  on  the  side  of  the  merchants,  the  ideal  of  commercial  expan- 
sion on  that  of  the  government.  Among  the  seven  companies  here 
dealt  with  there  are  only  three  which  Mr.  van  Brakel  was  able  to 
examine  systematically  from  his  materials.  One  of  them,  the  Noordsche 
Compagnie  for  the  whale-fishery  of  Spitsbergen,  existed  only  for  the  term 
of  its  charter,  which  was  not  prolonged.  Besides,  its  single  function 
was  rather  industrial  than  commercial,  namely,  the  regulation  of  the 
production  of  blubber,  partly,  it  is  true,  completed  by  regulations  for  its 
sale  in  force  with  most  of  the  members.  There  remain  the  East  and  West 
India  Companies,  on  which  Mr.  van  Brakel's  attention  becomes  more  and 
more  concentrated,  though  here  and  there  reference  is  made  to  the  rule& 
of  companies  contained  in  the  '  Groote  Tafereel  der  Dwaasheid '  of  1720, 
and  even  to  those  of  some  insurance  companies  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  question  why  the  national 
companies,  though  a  higher  form  of  economic  organisation  than  the 
Voor-Compagnieen,  yet  persisted  in  splitting  up  their  activity  into 
numerous  local  corporations,  the  kamers,  in  spite  of  their  limitation  in 
most  cases  to  the  two  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  This  waste 
of  labour  is  only  to  be  explained  from  the  contemporary  state  of  society. 
Accumulation  of  capital  was  strongest  in  the  western  provinces,  but 
there  it  was  as  yet  widely  spread  over  different  classes  of  the  population. 
The  individualistic  economy  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  at  once  change 
into  the  modern  system  of  huge  impersonal  forces  of  stock.  Such  forces 
were  just  forming,  but  to  form  them  innumerable  small  single  forces 
had  to  combine  and  combine  freely.  It  was  the  same  reason  which  per- 
suaded the  nation,  as  consumers,  to  undergo  the  burden  of  monopolies, 
and  which  backed  the  demands  of  participation  put  forward  by  the 
smaller  cities  in  the  States-General.  There  was  not  yet  a  great  capitalist 
class  to  control  the  economic  process  on  purely  economic  principles,  so 
that  nearly  the  whole  people  had  a  chance  of  gaining  either  directly  by 
partnerships  or  indirectly  by  equipments  and  sales.  Mr.  van  Brakel 
(p.  48,  n.  1)  rightly  compares  this  psychology  of  a  nation  of  producers  with 
the  economic  conceptions  prevalent  in  modern  America.  Though  huge  in 
dimensions,  American  capitalism  does  not  yet  work  systematically,  and 
just  this  chaotic  state  creates  the  notion  of  the  individual's  'unlimited 
possibilities.' 

Mr.  van  Brakel's  work  is  most  valuable  for  the  history  of  commercial 
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law.  The  last  two  chapters,  the  larger  part  of  the  text,  are  devoted  to 
the  juridical  constitution  of  the  two  India  Companies.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  Dutch  law  of  companies  is  their  aristocratic  character.  It 
appears  in  the  almost  absolute  rule  of  the  directors  (the  beiuindhebbers), 
which  is  the  legal  expression  of  their  historical  pre-eminence  in  the 
foundation  of  their  corporations.  They  were  not  only  in  most  cases 
irremovable  and  filled  up  vacancies  by  co-optation,  but  they  were  actually 
irresponsible  after  the  capital  of  the  companies  ceased  to  be  repaid 
at  the  close  of  a  single  expedition.  The  few  details  which  the  author 
quotes  from  Klerk  de  Eeus'  Geschichtlicher  Ueberblick  concerning  the 
bookkeeping  of  the  East  India  Company  (pp.  127  f.)  sufficiently  show 
that  a  clear  insight  into  the  balance  of  business  was  even  to  the 
bewindhebbers  impossible.  There  were  indeed  some  attempts,  occasioned 
by  the  periodical  renewals  of  the  charters,  to  establish  boards  of  control 
chosen  by  and  from  shareholders.  But  the  active  and  passive  suffrage 
was  as  a  rule  reserved  to  the  possessors  of  the  largest  shares,  from  whom 
the  bewindhebbers  recruited  themselves,  so  that  their  interests  were 
practically  identical.  Whenever  there  was  a  general  assembly  of  share- 
holders, it  was  soon  reduced  to  utter  insignificance,  and  they  were,  in  spite 
of  occasional  apprehension,  at  length  satisfied  with  the  rich  dividends 
which  the  directors  continued  to  pay  through  good  and  bad  years.  Not 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  not  without  the  influence  of  the  more 
democratically  organised  French  companies,  did  the  beiuindhebbers  begin 
to  hand  •  over  the  management  to  professional  bookkeepers  and  other 
officers,  the  modern  directors,  and  content  themselves  with  the  more 
modest,  if  not  less  lucrative,  duties  of  the  board.  This  last  development 
also  made  it  possible  to  work  out  consistently  the  legal  theory  of  the  limited 
liability  of  the  shareholders  as  against  the  company.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  need  of  that  theory  made  itself  felt  only  with  regard  to  those 
who  were  excluded  from  the  management  and  its  responsibility  ;  it  began  to 
be  accepted  in  practice,  not,  indeed,  as  Karl  Lehmann  has  maintained,  from 
an  application  to  the  companies  of  the  law  of  reederij,  but  from  analogous 
reasoning.  In  a  special  appendix,  Mr.  van  Brakel  shows  how  slowly  the 
practice  was  followed  by  the  constructions  of  the  theoretical  lawyers. 
Voet,  in  his  '  Commentaries  on  the  Pandects,'  was  the  first  to  maintain 
the  theory  distinctly  on  its  own  ground,  but  even  then  he  could  not  award 
its  benefit  to  the  bewindhebbers  ;  their  contracts  could  not  yet  seem 
to  be  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  corporate  body,  but  were  private 
obligations.  C.  Brinkmann. 

A  History  of  English  Journalism  to  the  Foundation  of  the  'Gazette.' 
By  J.  B.  Williams.  (London  :  Longmans.  1908.) 
Mr.  Williams  has  produced  a  valuable  work,  and  one  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  students  of  seventeenth-century  history,  as  well  as  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  newspaper  in  England. 
Hitherto  the  subject  has  been  either  superficially  and  inadequately  treated 
in  professed  histories  of  English  journalism,  or  merely  treated  incidentally 
in  books  which  dealt  primarily  with  other  subjects.  There  was  much 
need  therefore  of  a  systematic  treatise  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Williams  has 
thoroughly  and    minutely   searched   the   newspapers  contained   in   the 
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Thomason  collection  in  the  British  Museum  and  brought  together  a  mass 
of  new  information  about  the  men  who  wrote  them,  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  published,  and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  passed. 
His  account  of  the  controversies  between  the  various  editors  would  supply 
several  new  chapters  to  Disraeli's  Quarrels  of  Authors.  He  adds  new 
facts  to  the  biographies  of  some  tolerably  well-known  persons,  and  gives 
full  accounts  of  various  writers  whose  lives  were  hitherto  unknown.  The 
quotations  which  he  selects  to  illustrate  questions  relative  to  the  produc- 
tion, cost,  form,  and  distribution  of  the  journals  of  the  period  are  well 
•chosen,  and  for  the  most  part  entirely  new.  His  work,  in  short,  is  a  piece 
of  original  research  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  certain  defects 
which  should  be  amended  in  the  second  edition  which  it  deserves  to  attain. 
In  order  to  estimate  its  importance  properly  the  political  journalism  of  the 
period  needs  to  be  considered  side  by  side  with  the  political  pamphleteering. 
The  two  supplement  each  other,  and  in  judging  of  the  influence  of  one  on 
public  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  take  both  into  account.  This  affects 
rather  the  judgments  expressed  by  Mr.  Williams  than  the  facts  related. 
In  the  same  way  the  connexion  between  the  political  history  of  the  period 
and  the  political  journalism,  though  stated,  is  not  brought  out  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  fulness. 

On  certain  points  the  desire  of  Mr.  Williams  to  be  entirely  independent 
in  his  conclusions,  and  to  use  nothing  but  first-hand  evidence,  leads  him 
unduly  to  neglect  the  work  of  historians  who  have  dealt  with  some  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  his  pages.  For  instance  it  is  quite  absurd  to  discuss 
Milton's  connexion  with  Mercurius  Politicus  (p.  134)  without  referring 
to  the  lengthy  treatment  of  the  question  in  Masson's  Life  of  Milton  and 
the  collection  of  extracts  from  the  leading  articles  of  that  newspaper  made 
by  that  writer  in  order  to  prove  his  view  that  Milton  wrote  a  certain 
number  of  those  articles.1  Whatever  he  may  think  of  Masson's  con- 
clusions, he  should  give  his  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  the  validity 
of  the  arguments  set  forth  by  so  careful  and  learned  a  scholar.  Again, 
on  p.  139  in  discussing  Fairfax's  supersession  as  commander-in-chief  in 
1650  Mr.  Williams  writes,  '  That  some  intrigue  excluded  Fairfax  from 
the  leadership  is  clear,'  and  does  not  appear  to  have  read  either  Mr. 
-Gardiner's  clear  explanation  of  the  incident  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  (pp.  257-61),  or  the  full 
statement  of  Fairfax's  reasons  for  resigning  contained  in  Whitelocke's 
Memorials  (iii.  207,  ed.  1853).  Mr.  Williams  is  also  too  uncritical  in  his 
treatment  of  the  evidence  he  collects  from  the  newspapers.  For  instance, 
on  the  authority  of  Mercurius  Impartialis  he  asserts  that  Fairfax's  wife, 
to  whose  persuasion  his  reluctance  to  take  part  in  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
was  popularly  attributed,  was  not  a  presbyterian,  but  an  anabaptist 
(p.  141).  There  is  ample  evidence  of  her  presbyterian  sympathies,  and 
if  a  journalist  called  her  an  anabaptist  it  was  simply  because  the  epithet 
was  intended  to  discredit  her  character.  It  was  quite  usual  to  call  a 
person  with  whose  religious  views  a  writer  did  not  agree  an  anabaptist, 
and  the  term  should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  Another  contestable  point  is 
the  author's  estimate  of  Marchamont  Nedham.     He  underestimates  the 

1  Masson,  Life  of  Milton,  iv.  324-35,  432. 
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part  taken  by  Nedham  in  the  writing  of  Mercurius  Politicus  during  its 
earlier  years,  and  underestimates  also  his  influence  and  originality  as  a 
journalist  (pp.  135,  178).  To  say  that  he  '  originated  '  nothing  is  to  ignore 
altogether  his  share  in  the  development  of  the  leading  article,  and  to  add 
that  he  was  inferior  as  a  journalist  to  Henry  Walker  leaves  out  of  account 
the  greater  political  effectiveness  of  his  writings  and  their  greater  literary- 
merit.  Nedham  knew  how  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  how  to 
state  in  the  most  telling  fashion  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  political 
views  he  held  at  the  moment.  His  own  generation  regarded  him  as  the 
ablest  journalist  of  the  time,  and  it  was  not  deceived. 

Just  as  he  underrates  Nedham,  so  Mr.  Williams  over-estimates  Mud- 
diman,  not  indeed  as  a  writer  of  news-letters,  but  as  a  political  journalists 
His  account  of  Muddiman's  part  in  the  Restoration  niovement  is  much 
exaggerated.  Monck,  according  to  him,  formed  a  definite  plan  to  restore 
the  king,  and  therefore  needed  the  aid  ofjournalism,  and  wanted  periodicals 
of  his  own  written  by  a  writer  whom  he  could  trust. 

Monck  had  married  Anne,  the  widow  of  a  Strand  tradesman  called  Eadford 
and  sister  of  Thomas  Clarges,  who  practised  as  an  apothecary  in  the  Strand. 
Both  were  devoted  royalists,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  selection  of  a  writer  for 
the  royal  cause  was  confided.  Their  choice  fell  on  Henry  Muddiman,  who  was 
also  the  son  of  a  Strand  tradesman,  Edward  Muddiman,  and  was  thus  evidently 
well  known  there.  .  .  .  When  Clarges  left  Scotland  at  the  end  of  November 
1659  it  had  been  decided  by  Monck  and  himself  that  the  press  should  be 
utilised,  and  that  Henry  Muddiman  and  not  William  Clarke,  Monck's  secretary,, 
should  be  the  person  to  give  the  general's  documents  to  the  world.  From  this 
date,  therefore,  the  plan  was  set  in  motion  which  was  to  restore  the  king  to  his 
rights,  &c.  (p.  174). 

There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Monck  knew  of  the  existence  of 
Muddiman  before  the  latter  was  engaged  by  Clarges,  at  the  end  of 
December  1659,  to  issue  the  Parliamentary  Intelligencer,  or  that  Monck 
had  formed  any  such  systematic  plan  for  utilising  the  press  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  monarchy  as  early  as  November  1659.  There  is 
also  no  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  Monck  distrusted  his  own 
secretary,  William  Clarke,  which  is  further  stated  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Muddiman  was 
employed  simply  because  the  documents  and  news  to  be  published  had 
to  be  printed  in  London  and  not  in  Edinburgh.  Further,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Muddiman  '  settled  the  wording  and  final  form  '  of  the 
1  Remonstrance  of  the  Army,'  or  that  he  did  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
many  other  documents.  His  business  was  the  purely  subordinate  func- 
tion of  printing  what  he  was  told  to  print  by  Monck  or  Clarges.  Mr. 
Williams  is  too  hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusions,  and  does  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  between  that  which  is  hypothetical  and  that  which 
is  an  ascertained  fact.  But,  allowing  for  these  errors  of  judgment,  his 
book  deserves  great  praise,  and  will  be  a  necessary  work  of  reference  in 
all  historical  libraries. 

At  the  end  of  his  volume  Mr.  Williams  gives  a  very  useful  list  of 
newspapers  and  their  editors  for  the  period  1641-1666.  The  compilation 
of  this  list  has  been  a  most  laborious  task,  in  spite  of  the  help  afforded 
by  the  catalogue  of  the  Thomason  Tracts  and  that  of  the  newspapers  in 
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the  earl  of  Crawford's  collection.  Some  small  errors  may  be  pointed 
out.  The  first  number  of  Mercurius  Psittacus  is  dated  5-12  June  1648, 
not  14-21  June  (p.  231).  Under  1651  should  be  included  Mercurius 
Scoticus,  published  at  Leith  from  22  July  to  23  December  1651.  The 
only  copy  known  is  in  the  library  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  amongst 
the  pamphlets  collected  by  William  Clarke.  This  paper,  not  the  Faithful 
Intelligencer  of  1659  or  the  Mercurius  Caledonius  of  1661,  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  be  published  in  Scotland  :  extracts  from  it  are  printed  in 
Scotland  and  the  Commomvealth,  p.  315  (Scottish  History  Society,  1895). 
The  Weekly  Post,  published  by  George  Horton  in  1659,  changed  its 
name  to  the  Faithful  Post  in  1660.  The  issue  for  1-8  May  1660  is 
•described  as  *■  number  53,'  showing  that  the  instalments  issued  under  the 
old  title  are  counted.  London's  Diurnal,  of  which  the  first  number  was 
issued  1-8  February  1660,  certainly  continued  till  13  June,  when  the 
eighteenth  number  wa3  published.  C.  H.  Firth 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton, 
LL.D.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D., 
and  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.  Volume  V.  '  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.' 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1908.) 
Twenty-four  chapters  divided  among  twenty-five  writers  is  a  degree 
of  specialisation  which  might  impress  any  critic  with  the  impossibility 
of  adequately  performing  his  task.  When,  as  is  the  case  here,  many  are 
scholars  who  have  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  which  they 
write  the  impression  is  still  deeper.  Generally  speaking,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  how  much  the  contributors  manage  to  tell  us  in  the  few  pages  at 
their  disposal.  But  though  there  are  chapters  quite  models  for  per- 
spective and  effective  generalisation,  some  others  are  still  weighted  down 
by  that  desire  to  give  all  the  important  facts  which  is  the  bane  of  the  text- 
book. In  parts  the  volume  is  excellent  and  attractive  reading,  in  others 
•conscientiously  dull.  Few  will  read  it  through  for  pleasure  ;  but  many  will 
■come  to  look  on  it  as  an  indispensable  summary  of  facts  that  people  ought 
to  know  and  find  it  difficult  to  remember,  a  compendium  of  the  constitu- 
tional history  and  international  relations  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  during  the  period.  Consistently  with  the  title  of  the  volume,  the 
first  ninety-one  pages  are  taken  up  by  the  history  of  France.  Professor 
<Grant  writes  a  readable  summary  of  its  internal  history.  He  points  out 
with  accuracy  the  causes  of  Louis'  failures  :  the  blindness  of  his  religious 
policy  and  the  too  intense  centralisation  of  his  home  government.  Mr. 
Hassall  unravels  the  undeniably  skilful  foreign  policy  of  Louis  in  the 
following  chapter,  and  is  followed  by  M.  Faguet  with  a  chapter  on 
French  seventeenth-century  literature  and  its  European  influence, 
which  ranges  in  its  matter  from  Montaigne  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
contains  several  suggestive  passages  on  the  influence  of  French  literature 
and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  influence  of  one  national  litera- 
ture on  another ;  defining  it  as  that  of  a  nurse  who  rears  foster-children 
strong  enough  to  fight  her.  The  episodes  of  the  assertion  of  Gallican 
liberties,  Quietism  and  Jansenism  are  lucidly  dealt  with  in  a  chapter  on 
the  Gallican  Church  by  Viscount  St.  Cyres. 

Chapter  v,  on  the  Stewart  Restoration,  which  carries  the  history  of 
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England  down  to  the  fall  of  Clarendon  is  from  the  authoritative  pen  of 
Professor  Firth.  We  notice  that  he  assigns  due  importance  to  the 
financial  breakdown  in  Charles  II's  reign,  whose  nature  has  recently- 
been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Shaw's  researches  among  the  Treasury 
Papers.  Mr.  Child's  chapter  on  the  literature  of  the  English  Restora- 
tion including  Milton  is  an  excellent  piece  of  literary  history,  and  brings 
out  clearly  the  connexion  between  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the 
period.  Such  a  characterisation  as  that  of  Pepys  on  p.  125,  brief  as  it 
is,  is  worth  pages  of  analysis  of  the  plots  of  Restoration  comedies.  It  is 
regrettable  however  that  between  the  chapter  on  the  Fantastic  School 
and  this  one  on  the  Restoration  literature,  Herrick  should  be  left  unmen- 
tioned.  In  chapter  vii  Mr.  Edmundson  does  full  justice  to  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  De  Witts,  whose  merits  have  been  obscured  by  the  prominence 
of  their  great  and  successful  rival.  Some  agreement  might  have  been 
arrived  at  between  Mr.  Edmundson  and  Mr.  Pollock  as  to  the  correct 
form  of  William  of  Orange's  famous  mot  in  1672.  '  I  know  one  sure 
means  of  not  seeing  [the  Republic's]  downfall,  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the 
last  ditch '  Mr.  Edmundson  makes  him  say.  Mr.  Pollock  has  it  thus  : 
'  Do  you  not  see  [said  Buckingham]  that  all  is  lost  ?  Do  you  not  see  ? » 
1 1  know  a  sure  way  never  to  see  it '  answered  the  Prince,  '  to  die  on  the 
last  dyke.1  The  italics  are  ours.  It  is  disconcerting  on  turning  to 
Bishop  Burnet  to  find  no  inverted  commas  at  all. 

The  Duke  answered  he  was  not  to  think  any  more  of  his  country  for  it  was 
lost ;  if  it  should  weather  out  the  summer  by  reason  of  the  waters  that  had 
drowned  a  great  part  of  it,  the  winter's  frost  would  lay  them  open  ;  and  he 
repeated  the  words  often  :  '  Do  you  not  see  it  is  lost  ?  '  The  prince's  answer 
deserves  to  be  remembered :  he  said  he  saw  it  was  indeed  in  great  danger  but 
there  was  a  sure  way  never  to  see  it  lost,  and  that  was  to  die  in  the  last  ditch. 

In  chapter  viii  Dr.  Tanner  sketches  naval  administration  under 
Charles  II  and  James  II,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  the  history  of  the  naval  wars 
from  1664  to  1674,  bringing  out  the  importance  of  the  administration  of 
Samuel  Pepys  and  the  high  admiralship  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
increase  in  efficiency  and  superiority  in  tactics  which  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Charles  II's  reign  are  the  beginning  of  that  transference  of  sea- 
power  from  Holland  to  England  which  was  of  such  importance  in 
ousting  the  Dutch  from  their  colonial  supremacy.  Mr.  Pollock,  who  con- 
tinues the  history  of  the  policy  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  with  some 
probability  attributes  to  Charles  II  a  dream  of  'a  national  Church 
formally  organised  on  the  basis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but 
broad  enough  to  include  the  majority  of  moderate  protestants,  depending 
but  slightly  on  Rome  in  political  affairs  and  perfectly  tolerant  of  dissent.' 
We  fail  however  to  see  how,  at  that  time  of  day,  it  could  be  called  a 
'  statesmanlike  '  dream.  Like  the  dream  of  comprehension,  the  dream  of 
a  Catholic  England  no  doubt  still  haunted  some  minds  in  spite  of  facts. 
It  was  because  James  II  failed  to  see  it  was  a  chimaera  that  he  lost  his 
throne.  Mr.  Temperley  writes  on  the  history  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Revolution  settlement.  His  sketch  is  especially  good  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  abortive  Land  Bank  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  National  Debt.  But  in  the  statement  (p.  265)  that  'for  the  frugal 
and  thrifty  James  an  annual  income  of  less  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
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had  usually  sufficed,'  the  word  'hundred'  should  be  supplied  before 
'  thousand.'  Professor  Hume  Brown  continues  his  Scottish  history  from 
1660  to  the  Union  of  1707  with  his  wonted  impartiality.  An  obvious 
misprint  occurs  on  p.  285,  where  1677  instead  of  1667  should  be  the  date 
of  the  Act  of  the  Privy  Council  imposing  a  bond  on  heritors  and  masters 
for  the  loyal  behaviour  of  all  persons  whatever  who  resided  on  their 
lands,  and  the  '  Highland  Host '  which  was  intended  to  enforce  it. 
Mr.  Dunlop  continues  his  impartial  narrative  of  Irish  affairs  from  1660 
to  1700 :  a  melancholy  tale,  in  spite  of  the  heroism  of  the  defence  of 
Londonderry,  for  it  culminates  in  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacture  by  hostile  English  legislation  and  the  beginning  of  the 
repressive  anti- Catholic  laws  which  made  Irish  history  in  the  next 
century  a  striking  contrast  to  the  growth  of  religious  toleration  in 
England.  This  growth  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  by  Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin,  who  briefly  sketches  the  main  stages  of  the  process 
which  resulted  in  practical  toleration  for  most  Protestant  Dissenters 
down  to  the  failure  of  the  Comprehension  Bill. 

With  337  pages,  or  nearly  half  the  book,  already  taken  up  by  the 
history  of  the  West,  in  chapter  xii  Professor  Lodge  gives  us  thirty-three 
pages— a  scanty  allowance  for  so  involved  and  important  a  portion  of 
history — on  Austria,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  chronicling  the  final  receding 
of  the  wave  of  Turkish  aggression  which  had  threatened  Eastern  Europe 
for  over  three  hundred  years.  The  character  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
as  it  is  well  if  succinctly  sketched  in  this  chapter,  explains  much  of  the 
history  of  the  time  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  in  particular  as 
regards  the  treaties  of  partition  and  the  Spanish  Succession  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  by  Professor  Wolfgang  Michael,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg.  He  points  out  that  the  refusal  of  Leopold  to  accede 
to  the  third  partition  treaty  almost  forced  Louis  XIV  to  accept  the 
crown  of  Spain  for  his  grandson,  and  must  exonerate  him  from  the  charge 
of  deliberate  perfidy  to  which  from  some  points  of  view  he  seemed  open. 
Mr.  Atkinson  sketches  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  adequately  from 
a  strategical  point  of  view,  though  the  limitations  as  regards  detailed 
accounts  of  battles  imposed  by  the  plan  of  the  book  prevent  him  from 
conveying  a  proper  idea  of  the  genius  of  Marlborough  except  as  a 
strategist  on  a  large  scale  and  a  diplomatist.  The  position  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  as  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  century 
entitles  it  to  twenty-two  pages  by  Dr.  Ward,  in  which  the  many  important 
provisions  of  this  and  its  supplementary  treaties  are  fully  set  forth. 
Mr.  Temperley  sketches  the  growth  of  the  party  system  under  Queen 
Anne,  which  forced  itself  on  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  in  spite  of  their 
attempt  to  continue  William  Ill's  policy  of  mixed  governments.  On 
the  vexed  question  of  the  projects  of  Bolingbroke  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
he  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  seems  inclined  to  think  that  Bolingbroke 
meditated  a  coup  de  main  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts.  On  this  point  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen's  view  that  in  Bolingbroke's  own  words  '  none  of  us  had 
any  very  settled  resolution  '  seems  preferable. 

In  chapters  xvi  and  xvii  Professor  Bury  sketches  the  history  of  Russia 
to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  late  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  carries 
it  on  till  1730.     Between  them  they  furnish  us  with  the  best  narrative  of 
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Russian  history  which  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  Mr.  Reddaway's 
chapter  on  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  down  to  the  accession  of 
Charles  XII  is  as  well  written  as  the  chapters  he  contributed  to  the 
previous  volume,  and  explains  clearly  the  various  '  reductions  '  in  Sweden. 
The  meteoric  career  of  Charles  XII  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bain  in  not  the 
least  interesting  chapter  of  the  book.  Between  the  two  chapters  the 
reader  may  gain  a  fairly  clear  idea  why  Sweden  failed  to  maintain  her 
position  as  a  European  power.  In  chapter  xx  the  state  of  Prussia  is 
traced  from  its  origins  by  Dr.  Ward,  who  proceeds  in  chapter  xxi  to 
the  Great  Elector  and  the  First  Prussian  King.  These  fifty-six  pages 
again  break  fresh  ground  as  the  first  sketch  of  Prussian  history 
in  English  of  any  extent.  Mr.  Benians  deals  in  the  first  part  of 
chapter  xxii  with  the  colonies,  where  the  chief  feature  is  the  beginning 
of  the  process  of  transference  of  supremacy  from  the  Dutch  to  the 
English ;  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Roberts  with  India,  where  the  same  process  was 
clearing  the  stage  for  the  final  struggle  between  the  English  and  the 
French.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  here  is  the  overwhelming 
initial  superiority  of  the  Dutch,  and  its  strange  collapse.  The  birth  of 
modern  science  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  signalised  in  chapter  xxiii, 
partly  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  who  deals  with  mathematics,  partly  by 
the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster,  whose  treatment  of  the  other  sciences, 
including  physiology,  zoology,  and  chemistry,  is  exceptionally  interesting. 
The  chapter  on  Latitudinarianism  and  Pietism  by  Dr.  Kaufmann,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a  proper  complement  to  the  chapter  on  the 
growth  of  toleration,  and  to  a  volume  whose  chief  interest  in  the  religious 
sphere  is  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  comprehension  in  England,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  through  religious  perse- 
cution of  the  protestants  in  France. 

The  usual  bibliographies  and  chronological  table  accompany  the 
volume.  The  former  though  copious  are  unequal,  and  in  some  cases 
incomplete.  Thus,  under  Montaigne,  no  mention  is  made  of  either 
M.  Paul  Stapfer's  excellent  Life  in  the  series  of  Les  Grands  Ecrivains 
Francais,  of  the  Life  by  M.  E.  Lowndes,  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  itself  in  1898,  of  the  Introduction  aux  Essais  de  Mon- 
taigne, by  Edme  Champion,  published  in  1900,  or  of  the  striking  sketch 
of  Montaigne  in  Walter  Pater's  Gaston  de  Latour;  though  we  are 
referred  to  such  comparatively  unimportant  pieces  as  Landor's  Dialogue 
between  Scaliger  and  Montaigne  in  the  Imaginary  Conversations.  Nor 
is  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac's  book  on  the  Cambridge  Platonists  to  be  found 
in  its  natural  place  in  the  bibliography  to  chapter  xxiv,  but  only  in  that 
of  chapter  xv.  (Party  Government  under  Queen  Anne). 

W.  E.  Rhodes. 

Luise  Ulrike,  die  schivedische  Schivester  Friedrichs  des  Grossen.     Unge- 

druckte  Briefe  an  Mitglieder  des  preussischen  Konigshauses.    Heraus- 

gegeben  von  F.  Aenheim.     I.  Band  :  1729  bis  1746.     (Gotha  :  F.  A. 

Perthes.     1909.) 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  contents  of  the  promised  second  volume 

of  the  Letters  of  Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  of  Sweden  (which  is  to  extend  to 

the  year  1758),  this  first  volume   cannot  be  described   as  other  than 

VOL.    XXIV. — NO.  XCV.  p  V 
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disappointing.  Not  that  the  materials  have  been  edited  with  anything 
but  extreme  care  by  the  experienced  hands  to  which  they  were  committed. 
They  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  over-edited,  for  we  are  unable  to  recall 
any  previous  instance  of  a  publication  of  the  kind  in  which  the  slightest 
violation  of  grammar,  syntax,  or  idiom  is  conscientiously  marked,  as  in 
the  exercise  of  a  peccant  schoolboy,  with  a  note  of  admiration.  Poor 
Louisa  Ulrica,  though  she  belonged  by  birth  to  a  household  which 
confined  its  use  of  the  German  vernacular  chiefly  to  imprecatory  or 
objurgatory  purposes,  was  ill  seen  in  the  treatment  of  French  subjunctives 
('  Je  suis  charmee  que  vous  avez  (!)  eu  la  satisfaction ')  and  the  like  ;  and 
her  Italian  was  much  worse  than  her  French  ('  una  lettra  (!)  di  died 
pagina  (/)').  Apart,  however,  from  this  excess  of  zeal  and  from  an 
occasional  superfluity  of  annotation,  the  editor  has  done  his  work 
excellently,  prefixing  to  the  letters  a  lucid  introduction,  and  finishing 
up  with  an  index  worthy  of  a  more  interesting  text. 

The  annals  of  party  government  are  at  times  as  instructive  as  they  are 

amusing,  and  there  is  much  that  English  readers,  at  all  events,  might 

not  disdain  to  learn  from  any  close  observer  of   Swedish  political  life 

in  the  period  of  the  struggles  between  the  Hats  and  the  Caps.     But  the 

truth  is  that,  when  Frederick  the  Great's  sister  came  to  Sweden  in  1744 

as  the  bride   of    Adolphus    Frederick   of    Holstein-Gottorp,   whom  in 

obedience  to   the  Tsarina   Elizabeth   the  Diet  had  just  recognised   as 

successor  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  King  Frederick  I,  she  found  very  little 

to  tell,  while  she  had  great  difficulty  in  safely  communicating  that  little  to 

her  royal  brother,  at  all  events  till  he  had  definitively  returned  home  from 

the  campaigns  of  the  Second  Silesian  War.     Quite  near  the  close  of  the 

present    series  of  letters  will  be   found  one  dated  30  December  1746, 

which  may  be  said  to  summarise  in  little  more  than  half  a  dozen  pages 

the  history  of  Swedish  politics  so  far  as  they  had  come  under  Louisa 

Ulrica's  ken  during  the  first  two   or  three  years  of   her  residence  at 

Ulriksdal,   Drottningholm,   and   Stockholm.      In   accordance   with   her 

mother's  directions,  the  object  of  her  efforts  was  to  detach  her  husband, 

the  Prince  Royal,  from  the  Caps,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the 

new    Russian    Chancellor,    Bestuzheff,    the    determined     opponent    of 

Frederick  II's  system  of  a  Russo-Prusso- Swedish  alliance,  and  to  bring 

him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Hats,  the  partisans  of  France.     But  though, 

with  the  aid  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  Count  Tessin,  the  one  leading 

politician  with  whom  she  was  able  to  enter  into  close  relations,  she  was 

fairly  successful  in  this  endeavour,  she  was  impotent  (and  recognised  her 

impotence)  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  her  brother's 

'  system  '  either  at  the  Court,  where  the  contemptible  King  cared  for 

nothing  but  his  ridiculous  amours,  or — which  was  of  infinitely  greater 

importance — at   the  Diet.     Baron  von    Holmer,   the   Holstein-Gottorp 

minister,  and  the  confidential  friend  of  Count  Tessin,  was  driven  from 

court,   where   the   Russian    ambassador,    Baron  von    Korff,  demeaned 

himself  with  great  arrogance  ;  and,  when  the  Diet  at  last  assembled  in 

the  autumn  of  1746,  the  candidate  of  the  Caps  was,  though  only  by 

a  narrow  majority,  elected  Marshal.     '  Qu'on  est  heureux  quand  on  est 

dans  un  pays  qui  rCa,  qu'un  maitre  !    Ici  il  y  en  a  plus  de  mille ;  aussi 

les  choses  vont  joliment.'     The  Queen  was  able  to  inform  her  brother 
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that  the  election  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Diet  (a  body  consisting 
of  fifty  representatives  of  the  nobility,  and  twenty-five  each  of  the  clergy 
and  the  burghers)  had  been  more  satisfactory ;  but,  as  in  the  past  bribery 
had  prevailed,  so  it  is  clear  that  in  the  future  no  stone  must  be  left 
unturned.  It  had,  for  instance,  the  Princess  '  tout  ingdmlment  ■  mentions 
to  her  brother,  been  suggested  that  it  would  have  a  good  effect  at 
Stockholm  were  he  to  allow  corn  imported  from  Prussia  to  be  sold  in 
Sweden  'at  ordinary  prices,'  since  the  Russian  government  was  threaten- 
ing prohibitory  measures  should  the  Swedish  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Prussia. 

Practically,  Louisa  Ulrica  in  these  early  years  accomplished  little  or 
nothing  of  what,  being  (as  she  frankly  avows)  a  true  Prussian  at  heart, 
she  desired  to  accomplish — though  she  could  hardly  foresee  that,  after 
she  had  ascended  the  throne  by  her  good-natured  husband's  side,  the 
stability  of  this  throne  itself  would  be  in  peril,  and  that  soon  afterwards 
war  would  be  declared  between  Sweden  and  Prussia.  She  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  blamed  because  of  her  inability  to  exercise  any  active 
influence  upon  the  course  of  affairs.  Though  by  no  means  a  woman 
of  genius,  or  distinguished  by  any  special  gift,  she  had  a  sweeter 
temper  than  her  elder  sister  Wilhelmina  (of  whose  vagaries  we  hear 
something  in  this  volume)  and  a  livelier  intelligence  than  her  younger 
sister  Amalia  (of  whom  Louisa  Ulrica  makes  a  good  deal  of  fun,  though 
this  steady-going  princess  was  to  die  as  abbess  of  Quedlinburg).  Of 
her  brothers  Augustus  William,  who  with  all  his  weakness — which 
he  bequeathed,  with  interest,  to  his  son,  afterwards  King  Frederick 
William  II — must  have  been  a  loveable  prince,  was  most  unmis- 
takably her  favourite  (with  his  wife  she  could  not  away),  and  her 
letters  to  him  are  very  pleasant,  at  times  even  pathetic,  reading. 
Towards  King  Frederick  II  she  was  too  sagacious  to  adopt  a  tone 
of  more  than  respectful  frankness — this  volume  does  not  tell  whether 
she  was  successful  in  her  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  pay  up  her 
marriage  portion.  She  had  a  not  unkindly  remembrance  of  some  of 
the  ways  of  that  large-hearted  curmudgeon,  her  father ;  towards  her 
mother,  the  English  Sophia  Dorothea,  she  always  remained  on  a  footing 
of  elaborate  and  somewhat  affected  dutifulness.  In  the  Swedish  court 
she  found  nobody  on  whom  to  rely,  except  Count  Tessin  and  the  Prussian 
ambassador,  Count  Finck  von  Finckenstein,  who  to  her  grief  was  soon 
taken  away  with  her  only  Prussian  lady-in-waiting,  Wilhelmina  von  dem 
Knesebeck  (a  name  which  symbolises  feminine  fidelity).  Her  husband  was 
a  kindly  prince  whom  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow  ; 
the  king  was  a  twaddling  old  squire  of  dames,  for  whom  she  felt  unmitigated 
scorn.  She  was  too  much  a  child  of  the  Aufklarung  to  be  able  to 
reconcile  herself  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  think  she  judged  with  fairness.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
was  too  true  a  Hohenzollern  to  be  without  a  vein  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
to  which  however  she  only  rarely  brought  herself  to  give  expression. 
She  had  intellectual  interests,  though  not  of  a  marked  kind,  and 
liked  reading  of  a  better  sort ;  but  she  was  also  fond  of  a  joke, 
particularly  of  the  innocent  practical  sort — hoaxes  and  the  like — which 
continued  to  pass  for  wit  long  after  her  time.     Of  real  wit — or  even  real 

pp  2 
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refinement — she  had  little,  though  there  is  point  in  her  remark,  on  learning 
that  Voltaire  had  been  finding  fault  with  his  own  writings,  that  so  much 
humility  made  her '  craindre  pour  ses  jours,  cette  qualite  etant  trop  contraire 
a  sa  facon  de  penser  precedente.'  Voltaire  appears  in  a  rather  foolish 
light  in  these  pages  :  not  only  had  he  bored  the  Princess  at  Berlin  ;  but, 
after  her  marriage,  he  sent  her  word  that,  since  she  had  gone  to  Sweden,  he 
loved  the  Swedes,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it  to  her,  would  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  Charles  XII,  in  which  he  would  refute  all  he  had  said  in 
the  first  against  the  Swedish  nation.  A.  W.  Ward. 

La  Vita  Economica  in  Piemonte  a  mezzo  il  secolo  XVIII.    Da  Giuseppe 

Peato.  (Torino  :  Societa  Topografico-Editrice  Nazionale.  1908.) 
This  great  work  is  the  second  of  a  series  entitled  '  Illustrazioni  storiche 
e  documenti,'  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  school  of  economics  at 
Turin  University.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Signor  Prato's  researches  to  the  student  of  modern  Italian  history. 
They  have  not  only  provided  him  with  a  mass  of  intricate  and  surprisingly 
detailed  statistics  appertaining  to  all  sorts  of  economic  subjects,  but  also 
with  materials,  upon  which  to  base  a  luminous  and  comprehensive 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  the  time  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
One  is  left  with  the  impression  that  Piedmont  in  the  eighteenth 
century  relied  primarily  for  its  welfare  on  the  cultivation  of  its  soil,  but 
was  also  materially  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  silk  industry.  Its 
people  were  a  fairly  flourishing  community  of  one  and  a  half  million  souls 
in  1734  ;  forty  years  later  they  numbered  over  two  millions.  Large 
villages  were  numerous,  but  in  1705  only  three  towns  (Alessandria,  Nice, 
and  Casale)  had  populations  over  13,000,  in  addition  to  Turin,  which  had 
43,866  inhabitants  in  that  year  and  75,255  in  1734.  The  density  of 
population  in  1734  was  half,  and  in  1774  about  two-thirds  what  it  was  in 
1901.  To-day  the  average  number  of  individuals  to  a  family  in  Piedmont 
is  4-32 ;  it  was  then  a  little  higher,  ranging  from  6*3  at  Casale  to  4*2  at 
Turin.  In  1787  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  dwellers  in  Aosta  were  imbecile 
or  cretins.  In  1761  Piedmont  contained  4243  Jews  representing  808 
families  strictly  confined  by  law  to  20  ghetti.  Such  figures  are  mere 
flotsam  from  a  sea  of  information.  Elaborate  tables  showing  the  pro* 
duction  of  corn,  rye,  oats,  rice,  wine,  hemp,  chestnuts,  oil,  and  fruit,  and 
the  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  in  each  province  will  no  doubt  be  useful 
to  the  specialist.  The  average  price  of  corn  at  Turin  in  each  year  from 
1630  to  1699,  and  in  Piedmont  generally  from  1700  to  1798,  is  carefully 
scheduled.  It  was  lowest  in  1700,  1720-5,  and  1731 ;  highest  in 
1706-7,  1773,  and  1783.  Periodic  depression  of  agriculture  is  attributed 
to  want  of  technical  knowledge,  to  scarcity  of  beasts,  poverty  of  meadow 
land,  insufficient  means  of  internal  communication,  and  the  social  tradi- 
tions of  an  idle  upper  class  and  an  ignorant  peasantry  wedded  to  ancient 
usage.     A  quarter  of  the  whole  country  was  uncultivated  waste. 

Signor  Prato's  description  of  the  state  of  trade  is  exhaustive.  The  silk 
manufacture  was  the  envy  of  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
industry  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  abundance  of  the  local  supply  of  raw 
material  and  of  water  power,  and  by  the  cheapness  of  living,  which  involved 
low  wages.     In  1708,  6900  persons  were  employed  in  the  trade  ;  in  1725, 
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7108 ;  in  1787,  16,143  :  and  a  table  showing  the  occupations  of  the  people 
of  Turin  in  1742  attests  to  a  minute  division  of  labour.  In  1724  and 
1739  the  government  forbade  the  exportation  of  raw  silk,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  'grower,'  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manufacturer  and  merchant. 
Of  the  949,O0OZ.  worth  of  goods  exported  from  Piedmont  in  1752,  no  less 
than  655,000Z.  represented  organzine  of  different  qualities,  nearly  all  of 
which  passed  either  to  Lyons  or  to  England  by  way  of  Genoa  or  Savona. 
In  this  as  in  other  branches  of  commerce  the  people  often  lacked  initiative, 
and  the  Crown  furthered  the  cause  of  progress  by  a  strenuous  and 
generally  enlightened  practice  of  state  interference.  It  promoted  the 
utilisation  of  silk  refuse,  and  withstood,  though  without  much  success,  the 
exclusive  policy  of  the  silk  gilds.  In  other  fields  it  introduced  skilled 
workmen  from  abroad.  The  woollen  manufacture  in  the  district  of  Biella, 
which  employed  4000  workpeople  in  1757,  owed  its  prosperity  to  a 
Fleming  and  a  Dutchman.  A  Norman  was  hired  in  1728  to  introduce  the 
methods  of  making  bone-lace,  practised  at  Mechlin  and  Valenciennes. 
Victor  Amadeus  II  subsidised  a  glass  manufactory  at  Turin.  Charles 
Emmanuel  III  sent  youths  to  learn  metallurgy  at  Freiberg  and  Leipzig. 
Royal  patronage  fostered  cotton  spinning  at  Vercelli,  and  indulged  a 
number  of  less  fruitful  aspirations  to  commercial  excellence.  The  balance 
of  trade  was  ultimately  turned  in  favour  of  Piedmont  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two.  A  list  of  imports  in  1752  ranges  from  a  considerable 
quantity  of  English  cloth  to  seven  dozen  marten  skins  from  Canada,  which 
were  valued  at  but  30Z.  The  author  takes  a  wide  view  of  the  province  of 
economics,  and  deals  at  length  with  the  system  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  with  the  phenomenon  of  unemployment.  He  states  that 
religious  vocations  then  occupied  more  than  four  times  the  proportion  of 
the  Piedmontese  people  they  occupy  to-day.  According  to  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  the  various  religious  orders  in  Savoy  and  Sardinia,  made  in 
1761,  the  Dominicans  were  most  numerous,  being  followed  in  succession 
by  the  Augustinians,  Conventuals,  Carmelites,  and  Jesuits.  The  last 
named  enjoyed  a  yearly  income  from  landed  property  of  17,900Z.  on  the 
-eve  of  their  fall  in  1773. 

Work  like  Signor  Prato's  hardly  lends  itself  to  criticism  ;  the  accuracy 
of  his  tireless  calculations  is  to  be  assumed.  On  its  descriptive  side  his 
book  has  of  course  parallels  in  the  literature  of  other  countries,  but  we 
doubt  if  any  economic  history  has  ever  been  so  lavishly  enriched  with 
statistical  evidence.  Gerald  B.  Hertz. 

Canadian  Constitutional  Development,  shown  by  selected  Speeches  and 
Despatches.  With  Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  H.  E. 
Egerton  and  W.  L.  Grant.  (London:  Murray.  1907.) 
In  Professor  Egerton's  preface  he  rightly  disclaims  comparison  between 
this  volume  and  the  monumental  reproduction  of  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments by  Dr.  Doughty  and  Professor  Shortt  (see  ante,  vol.  xxiii.  165). 
The  latter  extends  only  to  1791,  gives  all  the  important  treaties  and  laws 
in  full,  and  expressly  refrains  from  comment,  though  using  every  means 
of  illustration  and  interpretation.  The  scope  of  the  present  book  is  the 
whole  period  of  British  rule  as  far  as  1867.  Some  coincidence  with  the 
larger  book  was  unavoidable,  but  it  ceases  after  1791 ;  laws  are  left  out, 
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and  the  despatches,  petitions,  and  speeches  are  given  with  a  short 
commentary,  cautious  and  instructive.  The  whole  well  enables  us  to 
Understand  '  how  it  strikes  a  contemporary.'  We  hear  the  voice  of 
Canada  and  the  voice  of  those  who  are  trying  to  govern  Canada  through 
all  the  stages  of  unsuccessful  experiment  that  ended  in  confederation. 
If  the  political  reasoning  is  sometimes  crude,  it  is  sometimes  of  the  wisest. 
The  letters  of  Joseph  Howe  of  Nova  Scotia  written  in  1839  to  Lord 
John  Kussell,  and  given  on  pp.  191-252,  have  the  shrewdness  of  the 
'  Federalist '  for  the  subjects  covered  ;  and  we  cannot  grudge  Howe  a 
single  page.  The  risk  of  such  a  book  is  disproportion  in  the  selections, 
and  due  proportion  depends  on  relative  importance,  on  which  even 
professed  historians  are  never  fully  agreed.  The  editors  have  erred  very 
little  in  this  particular,  and  they  are  on  their  guard  against  the  danger 
(pref.  p.  xi).  Their  book  is  material  for  history,  and  the  desire  to  study 
history  from  the  sources  is  so  laudable  in  itself  that  we  must  regret  the 
reference  (on  p.  xii)  to  the  Oxford  History  School.  The  reader  may 
justly  complain  of  the  absence  of  an  index  ;  but  he  has  few  other  causes 
of  complaint.  It  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  learn  from  this  book 
how  the  Canadian  constitution  has  grown  up  and  how  various  are  the 
difficulties  of  which  it  provides  the  solution. 

In  the  hundred  years  from  conquest  to  confederation,  the  largest 
problem  was  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  an  old  Canada 
substantially  French  and  Catholic  and  a  new  Canada  substantially  English 
and  Protestant  growing  up  by  its  side.  Union  (1774)  and  separation  (1791) 
seemed  equally  disastrous.  Their  unlike  characters  prevented  fusion ; 
yet  their  position  and  interests  bound  them  to  one  another.  Over  both 
stood  the  English  governor,  governing  for  the  people  but  not  at  first  by 
the  people.  The  earlier  chapters  help  us  to  understand  how  the  self- 
government,  so  emphatically  claimed  in  1839  by  Lord  Durham  for  the 
country  he  was  leaving,  was  becoming  inevitable  from  the  very  experiences 
of  the  contrary.  Yet  it  was  through  good  fortune  as  well  as  good  guidance 
that  the  two  Canadas  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  led  to  form  in  1867 
a  self-governing  Dominion  as  free  in  domestic  polity  as  England  herself. 
The  chapter  on  '  Federation  '  is  on  this  point  one  of  the  most  instructive  in 
the  series  to  students  of  politics.  So  far  from  confederation  being  carried  by 
a  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  it  needed  all  the  statesmanship  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  George  Brown,  and  their  friends  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
to  gain  acceptance  for  the  scheme  in  their  own  country.  Such  mixec 
motives  as  the  desire  to  help  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  by  creating  new 
connexions  for  it,  in  the  Intercolonial  Eailway  (pp.  439,  440),  were  duly 
utilised,  as  well  as  the  healthy  aspiration  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  for 
union  among  themselves  (pp.  358,  367).  It  might  have  been  easy  to 
propose  a  copying  of  the  American  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  in 
the  British  North  America  Act ;  but  the  plan  adopted  differed  from 
that  of  the  United  States  in  many  important  respects.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  monarchical  principle,  there  was  the  attribution  to 
the  central  government  of  all  powers  not  specially  reserved  to  the  provinces, 
in  contrast  with  the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  giving  the  residuum  to  the  states.  There  had  often  been  a 
movement  in  Canada  in  favour  of  incorporation  with  the  United  States, 
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but  loyalty  in  the  end  swayed  the  majority.  Sectional  interests  eked  out 
out  the  loyalty.  The  customary  law  of  Quebec  f  would  have  fared  ill 
under  the  American  constitution.  The  English  have  been  blamed  for 
allowing  in  Quebec  in  1867  what  they  put  down  in  Bengal  in  1850 
(see  Stephen's  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  ch.ii.  p.  56).  The  story 
is  a  long  one  ;  but  on  the  whole  English  wisdom  was  justified  of  her 
children  in  both  instances.  The  traditions,  too,  of  the  emigres  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  were  against 
annexation.  The  descendants  of  those  men  were  a  strong  force  not 
only  in  Upper  Canada,  but  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  accession  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  that  con- 
verted into  a  great  confederation  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
political  compromise  between  two  neighbours.  When  British  Columbia 
(in  1870)  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (in  1873)  were  embraced  in  the 
Dominion,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the 
political  change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  British  North  America. 
This  book  does  not  take  us  quite  so  far.  We  do  not  even  hear  why 
Prince  Edward  Island  held  back  at  first  and  Newfoundland  holds  aloof  to 
this  day.  But  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  is  given  to  us,  and  not  even 
grumble  at  the  absence  of  Durham's  Report,  which  the  editors  allow 
to  be  '  the  most  important  of  all  public  papers  relating  to  Canadian 
history '  (pref.  p.  vi).  J.  Bonar. 

Signals  and  Fighting  Instructions,  1776-1794.     Edited  for  the  Navy 
Records  Society  by  Julian  S.  Corbett.     (London.     1908.) 

In  the  volume  of  Fighting  Instructions,  1530-1815,  which  Mr.  Corbett 
edited  for  the  Navy  Records  Society  four  years  ago,  there  were  but 
few  documents  belonging  to  the  period  between  the  issue  by  Russell  in 
1691  of  the  more  or  less  permanent  Instructions  and  the  new  set 
issued  by  Howe  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  of  1793-1815.  It 
was  well  known  that  from  time  to  time  Additional  Instructions  had  been 
issued  to  which  one  would  naturally  look  when  trying  to  trace  naval 
tactics  through  this  important  period  of  transition,  but  unfortunately 
only  one  complete  set  was  forthcoming,  Boscawen's  of  April  1759. 
Since  1905  new  material  of  great  value  has  come  to  light :  the  Rodney 
Papers  presented  to  the  Public  Record  Office  by  a  descendant  of  the 
Admiral ;  the  Bridport  Papers,  now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  above 
all  a  voluminous  collection  of  Signal  Books  and  Instructions  made  by 
Sir  Thomas  Graves,  Nelson's  second  at  Copenhagen,  which  were  dis- 
covered lying  forgotten  in  an  old  chest  at  the  United  Service  Institution. 
These  sources  have  supplied  abundance  of  the  desired  evidence,  and 
thanks  to  Mr.  Corbett's  skilful  use  of  this  important  material  the  gap  in 
our  knowledge  is  filled  and  we  can  trace  the  chief  stages  in  the  transition 
from  Russell  and  Rooke  to  Howe's  famous  manoeuvre  of  1  June  1794, 
which  '  after  a  century  of  effort  practically  solved  the  problem  of  decisive 
attack  at  sea.' 

The  change  was,  as  Mr.  Corbett  put  it  in  his  previous  volume 
(pp,  xxix,  233),  'a  complete  revolution  of  method.  The  basis  of  the 
new  tactical  code  was  no  longer  the  Fighting  Instructions  but  the  Signal 
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Book.  .  .  The  Instructions  sank  to  being  explanatory  to  the  Signal  Book.' 
For  this  all-important  change  the  credit  is  mainly  to  be  given  to 
Kempenfelt,  who  if  he  lives  in  popular  memory  through  the  tragedy  of 
the  Royal  George,  deserves  far  more  to  be  remembered  for  his  work  as  a 
naval  thinker  and  reformer.  This  work  the  Barham  Papers,  published  by 
the  Navy  Records  Society  in  1907  (cf.  ante,  xxiii.  796  ff.),  first  enabled 
students  of  naval  history  to  appreciate,  and  this  volume  shows 
how  fully  he  deserved  the  great  reputation  he  enjoyed  among  his 
contemporaries,  as  '  the  ablest  tactician  in  the  Navy '  and  '  the  most 
experienced  in  the  service  with  respect  to  fighting  in  a  line  of  battle  and 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  fleet.'  By  the  change  he  made  Kempenfelt  freed 
naval  commanders  from  the  fetters  of  too  definite  a  system  of  tactics,  and 
gave  them  real  elasticity  of  movement  and  manoeuvre.  His  greatness  as 
a  reformer  lay  mainly  in  this  systematisation,  not  of  tactics,  but  of 
evolutions,  which  insured  that  any  movement  an  admiral  might  order 
would  be  properly  and  promptly  obeyed.  In  this  Kempenfelt  owed  much 
to  French  models.  The  numerary  system  of  signalling,  for  the  adoption 
of  which  he  worked  so  hard  (cf.  pp.  35-51 — a  most  interesting  account) 
was  borrowed  from  that  '  devised  and  practised  by  that  all  too  little 
appreciated  genius  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais,'  while  in  his  tactical  ideas 
and  reforms  he  learnt  much  from  those  great  expounders  of  tactical 
principles,  Morogues  and  Bourde  de  Villehuet  (pp.  3-8),  whose  teaching 
was,  after  all,  so  much  better  appreciated  and  utilised  in  England  than 
in  their  own  country  (p.  78),  when  once  we  had  taken  to  the  scientific 
study  of  tactics  and  evolutions. 

Next  to  Kempenfelt's  Howe's  reputation  gains  most  from  the  study  of 
this  revolution.  Apart  from  the  importance  of  his  great  manoeuvre  of 
1  June  1794  it  is  clear  all  along  that  Howe  had  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  new  school.  As  early  as  July  1777  he  had  temporarily  sus- 
pended the  ordinary  Fighting  Instructions  and  issued  a  Signal  Book 
with  explanatory  Instructions  of  his  own  (p.  18).  Moreover,  Mr. 
Corbett  well  brings  out  the  importance  of  Howe's  cruise  in  1790  with 
the  '  Spanish  Armament '  fleet :  then  ■  for  the  first  time  we  see  a  great 
fleet  being  trained  in  peace  time  with  a  proper  organisation '  and  con- 
stantly exercised  in  fleet  tactics  (p.  64).  But  there  were  other  men  of  lesser 
note  who  took  their  part  in  spreading  through  the  navy  the  leaven  of  the 
new  ideas.  After  Kempenfelt  became  first  captain  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
in  the  Channel  Fleet  in  1779  that  fleet  was  evidently  a  school  of  tactics 
and  of  naval  thought.  It  is  to  two  Channel  men,  Affleck  and  Douglas, 
that  the  credit  for  Rodney's  'breaking  the  line '  on  12  April  1782  must 
be  given,  and  Mr.  Corbett  would  include  among  the  new  school  Thomas, 
afterwards  Lord,  Graves.  Graves,  indeed,  was  in  command  in  the  battle 
of  5  September  1781  which  settled  the  fate  of  Cornwallis  and  Yorktown 
and  of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  but  Mr.  Corbett  would 
have  us  revise  our  verdict  on  that  memorable  action.  With  Hood's 
criticisms  of  Graves,  endorsed  as  they  were  by  Rodney,  naval 
historians  have  long  been  familiar,  but  Mr.  Corbett  argues  that 
when  Graves  signalled  to  the  leading  ship  to  lead  more  towards  the 
enemy,  the  signal  for  the  line  ahead  remaining  hoisted,  he  intended  every 
ship  to  follow  not  her  but  her  example  and  to  keep  the  line  parallel  as  it 
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bore  down.  Graves  no  doubt  did  mean  this,  but  no  one  else  understood  it 
so  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  fleet  came  down  obliquely,  the  line  ahead 
being  taken  from  the  leader  through  the  centre.  Thus  the  van  suffered 
severely  and  in  the  rear  Hood  fretted  and  fumed  without  ever  getting  into 
action.  Mr.  Corbett  however  seems  to  think  that  Graves'  meaning  was 
so  obvious  that  Hood  ought  to  have  seen  it  (p.  261) ;  indeed,  he  actually 
suggests  (p.  55)  that  Hood  nevertheless  deliberately  chose  to  keep  the 
line  formed  obliquely  out  of  mere  temper,  and  he  endorses  the  lecture 
which  Graves  next  day  delivered  to  Hood  by  issuing  a  memorandum 
(cf.  p.  260)  condemning  too  strict  an  adherence  to  the  line  of  battle.  On 
Hood's  copy  of  this  there  is  a  note  in  which  he  says, '  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  too  strict  an  attention  could  be  paid  to  the 
line  of  battle '  and  goes  on  to  interpret  the  memorandum  to  mean  that 
if  the  enemy's  fleet  is  irregularly  formed  the  British  fleet  is  to  copy  it. 
Mr.  Corbett  seems  to  think  this  interpretation  a  mere  quibble,  but  while 
Graves  probably  was  a  disciple  of  Kempenfelt's  (p.  56),  attempting  to 
expound  an  enlightened  view,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  was  so  very  indiffer- 
ent an  expounder  that  Hood's  criticism  may  well  have  been  made  in  all 
good  faith.  Mr.  Corbett  shows  us  elsewhere  (pp.  29,  48,  67-68,  264)  that 
Hood  himself  was  a  reformer,  ready  to  accept  innovations,  and  we  think 
that  in  this  case,  especially  in  view  of  the  many  courts  martial  which  had 
turned  on  the  maintenance  of  '  the  line,'  he  is  unjust  to  Hood  in  accusing 
him  of  having  played  Lestock's  game  of  11  February  1744. 

But  if  Mr.  Corbett  has  perhaps  gone  further  than  is  reasonable  in 
challenging  this  received  version  one  can  unreservedly  accept  what  he 
says  about  Rodney  and  '  breaking  the  line '  as  the  last  word  on  that  great 
controversy.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  shows  that  it  was  two 
Channel  Fleet  men  who  were  really  responsible  for  it :  Sir  Charles  Douglas, 
Rodney's  flag  captain,  and  Commodore  Affleck,  who  acting  on  his  own 
initiative  (p.  26)  broke  through  the  French  line  at  a  quite  independent 
point.  The  introduction,  or  rather  the  revival,  of  the  manoeuvre  (cf .  p.  24) 
was  in  no  sense  Rodney's  own  doing  :  far  from  it,  in  1782  it  was  only  on 
the  station  where  Rodney  commanded  that  there  was  not  a  signal  for 
'  breaking  the  line  '  (p.  57).  The  manoeuvre  was  not  looked  on  as  anything 
extraordinary  (pp.  25-28),  either  by  French  or  English  ;  ever  since  1779, 
when  Kempenfelt's  influence  was  first  felt,  there  had  been  a  signal  for  it 
in  use  in  the  Channel  Fleet  (p.  29),  with  which  it  would  seem  that  Rodney 
must  have  been  familiar,  so  that  his  exclusion  of  it  from  his  own 
modifications  of  the  Fighting  Instructions  (p.  31)  was  clearly  deliberate. 
But  Rodney,  if  not  of  the  school  of  Kempenfelt  and  Howe,  was  nevertheless 
a  careful  student  of  tactics,  seeking  salvation  rather  through  the  improve- 
ment of  formal  tactics  (p.  33),  in  the  reform  and  development  of  the 
Fighting  Instructions,  not  in  their  supersession  (p.  15).  '  Steeped  in  French 
ideas  '  (p.  25),  Rodney  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  works  of  Morogues, 
from  whom  he  probably  borrowed  his  principles  of  concentration  by 
closing  the  line  and  of  massing  the  heavy  ships  against  part  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  (p.  13),  the  latter  an  expedient  adopted  by  Nelson  '  in  the  culminating 
hour  of  sailing  tactics '  (p.  16).  However,  despite  Morogues'  preference 
for  heavy  ships  (p.  11),  one  does  not  find  our  proportion  of  three-deckers 
increasing  very  much  and  the  concentration  approved  by  Rodney  was  not 
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in  practice  adopted.  Another  controversial  matter  connected  with 
Eodney,  his  battle  with  de  Guichen  on  17  April  1780,  is  also  ably 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Corbett  in  the  light  of  the  new  material  (pp.  185-188), 
but  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  congratulate  him  on  a  most 
valuable  volume,  admirably  edited,  and  also  on  the  way  in  which  several 
of  the  conjectures  he  ventured  in  the  previous  volume  on  Fighting 
Instructions  have  been  confirmed  by  the  evidence  now  brought  forward. 

G.  T.  Atkinson. 


Cahiers  de  DoUances  du  Bailliage  d' Orleans  pour  les  Etats  Gene'raux 
de  1789.  Publies  par  Camille  Bloch.  2  vols.  (Orleans  :  Imprimerie 
Orleanaise.     1907.) 

Cahiers  de  Doleances  pour  les  Etats  Generaux  del789.  D&partement 
de  la  Marne.  Bailliage  de  Ghdlons-sur-Marne.  Publies  par  Gustave 
Laueent.     (Epernay  :  Imprimerie  Henri  Villers.     1906.) 

Cahiers  de  Doleances  des  Bailliages  des  Gen&ralites  de  Metz  et  de 
Nancy  pour  les  Etats  Generaux  de  1789.  Cahiers  du  Bailliage  de  Vic. 
Publies  par  Charles  Etienne.  Vol.  1.  (Nancy :  Imprimerie  Berger- 
Levraule.     1907.) 

Cahiers  de  DoUances  du  Bailliage  de  Cotentin  pour  les  Etats  Generaux 
de  1789.  2  vols.  Publies  par  Emile  Bridrey.  (Paris:  Imprimerie 
Nationale.     1907,  1908.) 

Cahiers  de  DoUances  de  la  S&nechaussee  d'Angouleme  et  du  Siege 
royal  de  Cognac  pour  les  Etats  G&n&raux  de  1789.  Publies  par  P. 
Boissonnade.     (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.     1907.) 

Les  Comites  des  Droits  Feodaux  et  de  Legislation  et  V Abolition  du 
Regime  Seigneurial  (1789-93).  Documents  publies  par  P.  Sagnac  et 
P.  Caron.     (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.     1907.) 

Rroces-Verbaux  des  Comites  a" Agriculture  et  de  Commerce,  de  la 
Constituante,  de  la  Legislative  et  de  la  Convention.  Publies  et  annotes 
par  F.  Gerbaux  et  C.  Schmidt.  2  vols,  (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale. 
1907.) 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  has  undertaken  a  great 
enterprise,  nothing  less  than  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  unedited 
documents  on  the  economic  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  Such 
a  collection  will  be  very  voluminous,  will  constitute  in  itself  a  library, 
and  when  completed  will  make  large  drafts  upon  the  time  even  of  the 
most  laborious  specialists.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  enterprise  is 
worth  the  cost,  and  that  even  if  no  violent  alteration  be  effected  in  our 
general  conception  of  the  economic  condition  of  France  in  1789  or  of  the 
changes  produced  by  the  revolutionary  legislation,  the  publication  of  these 
volumes  will  do  much  to  give  precision  and  completeness  to  the  historical 
retrospect,  and  will  serve  as  a  new  foundation  for  the  local  histories  of 
the  revolutionary  period.  So  far  the  documents  published  belong  to  one 
of  two  categories.  We  have  seven  volumes  of  Cahiers  and  three  volumes 
illustrating  the  work  of  the  Committees  of  the  revolutionary  Assemblies 
appointed  for  specific  economic  and  social  purposes.  Students  of  the 
Revolution  are  already  familiar  with  each  type  of  authority  :  they  have 
read  the  cahiers  printed  in  the  Archives  Parlement aires  and  they  know 
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M.  Guillaume's  edition  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Instruction  in  the  Convention.  But  Mavidal  and  Laurent's  edition  of  the 
cahiers  in  the  Archives  Parlementaires  is  notoriously  unsatisfactory  and 
incomplete,  and  it  is  not  the  least  among  its  imperfections  that  it  almost 
entirely  neglects  the  primary  cahiers  of  the  villages,  which,  as  Professor 
Montague  points  out  in  an  admirable  discussion  in  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History, '  give  a  keener  sense  of  reality  '  than  the  more  ambitious 
documents  drawn  up  by  the  three  Estates  in  the  different  bailliages  and 
senechausees.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  hitherto  been  dependent  alone 
upon  the  Archives  Parlementaires  ;  there  have  been  partial  and  local 
publications,  such  as  the  two  volumes  of  Norman  cahiers  published  by 
C.  Hippeau  in  1869 ;  but  the  Archives  Parlementaires  has  been  the  only 
generally  accessible  source  of  information  ;  and  the  time  has  come  for 
a  more  scholarly  and  comprehensive  edition  of  the  documents  which 
express  the  grievances  and  ideals  of  France  in  the  most  critical  year  of 
her  history. 

The  village  cahiers  are  the  most  interesting  but  not  the  sole  feature 
of  the  volumes  which  have  appeared  so  far  in  the  new  series.  The  second 
volume  of  M.  Camille  Bloch's  publication  deals  almost  entirely  with  the 
affairs  of  the  city  of  Orleans.  We  have  the  grievances  of  the  University, 
of  the  lawyers,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  of  the 
officers  of  the  municipal  militia,  of  the  notaries,  apothecaries,  printers  : 
in  short,  of  all  the  corporations,  professional  or  industrial,  of  the  town. 
Many  of  these  bodies  sketch  ideal  constitutions  ;  others  are  blinded  by 
the  narrow  interest  of  a  craft  ;  but  in  general  the  tone,  though  favourable 
to  reforms  in  finance,  law,  and  constitution,  is  conservative  and  orthodox. 
Orleans  respects  the  monarchy,  will  permit  no  heretic  the  right  of  public 
worship,  and  if  it  desires  legal  reform,  desires  it  after  the  ancient 
manner,  in  an  outburst  of  royal  ordinances  framed  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  great  d'Aguesseau. 

But  for  the  real  voice  of  France  we  should  look  to  the  village  cahiers, 
and  here  the  new  collection  renders  a  distinct  service  to  scholarship. 
M.  Gustave  Laurent  for  instance  prints  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  village  cahiers  belonging  to  the  bailliage  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  no  one 
of  which  has  previously  seen  the  light.  Now  the  village  cahier  is  more 
likely  to  be  an  authentic  revelation  of  the  local  mind  than  the  document 
which  was  drafted  in  the  sophisticated  atmosphere  of  the  town.  We 
know  that  the  big  cahiers  were  the  work  of  lawyers,  that  they  were 
often  elegant  compositions :  but  what  of  the  little  cahiers  of  the 
villages  ?  Were  they,  too,  '  common  form,'  the  handicraft  of  a  local 
notary  or  perhaps  the  copy  of  a  circular  sent  down  from  head- 
quarters ?  M.  Laurent  is  able  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  this 
question  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  bailliage  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  He 
finds  in  certain  places  the  hand  of  the  notary.  For  instance,  the  notary 
of  Aigny,  Jacques-Joseph  Delacour,  drew  up  a  code  in  68  articles  which 
was  accepted  in  entirety  by  seven  and  partially  by  three  villages.  Then 
again  marked  resemblances  exist  between  different  groups  of  cahiers,  and 
M.  Laurent  is  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  specimen  cahier  which 
circulated  through  the  whole  generality.  Otherwise  we  should  not  have 
allusions  to '  Questions  proposed  to  the  Tiers-Etat '  in  several  of  the  village 
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cahiers,  nor  would  the  inhabitants  of  Aulnay  speak  of  having  '  chosen  the 
numbers  suitable  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  cahiers.'  It  is  clear  however 
that  the  specimen  emanated  not  from  Paris  but  from  Chalons,  for  '  the 
numbers  '  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aulnay  comprise  a  demand  for 
the  summoning  of  Provincial  Estates  for  Champagne  and  for  a  contribution 
from  the  royal  exchequer  to  restore  the  manufactures  and  promote  the 
commerce  of  Chalons.  Still,  despite  all  that  may  be  said  about  notaries, 
and  common  types,  and  Chalonnais  lawyers  diffusing  themselves  through 
the  bailliage,  there  is  an  acute  note  of  reality  about  many  of  these 
documents.  No  lawyer  or  notary  could  have  written  a  piece  so  short,  so 
naive,  so  pungent  as  the  cahier  of  the  hamlet  of  Vadenay  praying  only  for 
four  things:  that  the  lords  may  furnish  building  stuff  as  of  old,  that 
rabbits  may  be  destroyed,  that  the  peasant  may  not  be  cheated  out  of  his 
common  rights  by  the  law,  and  that  the  tenant  may  prevent  the  juniper 
trees  spreading  over  his  land. 

The  conclusion  which  arises  from  a  study  of  the  Chalonnais  cahiers  is 
reinforced  by  the  two  volumes  on  the  grievances  of  the  Cotentin  published 
with  a  great  scholarly  apparatus  by  M.  Emile  Bridrey.  '  Most  of  the 
village  cahiers,'  observes  the  editor,  '  are  written  by  hands  which  were 
certainly  unaccustomed  to  hold  a  pen  ;  they  were  drawn  up  by  peasants 
who  assuredly  had  but  a  slender  acquaintance  with  grammar.  The 
characters  are  painfully  traced  ;  the  words  are  ill-understood  and  almost 
always  spelt  according  to  the  local  pronunciation.'  Nor  does  M.Boissonnade, 
who  edits  the  Doleances  of  the  Senechaussee  of  Angouleme,  dissent  from 
this  conclusion.  Without  denying  the  existence  of  formularies,  we  may 
assert  that  the  cahiers  are  the  conscious  and  studied  effort  of  an  e'lite  of 
townsmen  and  peasants.  As  for  the  formularies,  they  have,  in  the  view  of 
the  same  scholar,  rather  furnished  a  plan — un  ordre  de  matieres,  des 
cadres  commodes — than  supplied  the  substance.  Here  and  there  no 
doubt  the  village  draftsmen  adopt  a  preamble,  an  oratorical  period,  or 
some  wide  proposition  in  politics  from  a  circular  ;  but  in  the  main  the 
cahier  is  the  product  of  village  debate,  of  village  conditions.  Nor  are 
the  grievances  swollen  by  exaggeration  save  upon  the  single  subject  of 
the  milices.  This  at  least  is  the  conclusion  of  M.  Bridrey,  who  in  every 
case  cites  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  burdens,  the  local  revenue  from 
common  lands,  and  the  acreage  owned  by  members  of  the  privileged 
classes.  The  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  Norman  villages  would  be 
incredible  were  it  not  a  matter  of  authentic  record.  Normandy  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  and  samples  from  the  hundred  and 
sixty-one  village  cahiers  printed  by  M.  Charles  Etienne  show  that  the 
case  was  no  better  in  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz.  The  hamlet  of 
Arbeville,  with  a  population  consisting  of  four  agricultural  labourers, 
three  widows,  and  seven  workmen,  paid  910  livres  18  sous;  the  hamlet 
of  Baccarat  with  183  inhabitants  paid  7686  livres,  the  village  of  Ancy- 
sur-Moselle  with  200  households  paid  10834  livres  11  sol.  of  taille  and 
2974  livres  9  sol.  of  vingtieme.  No  wonder  that  people  flocked  into  the 
towns,  with  the  result  that  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  with  increasing 
pressure  upon  the  residue  who  remained  behind. 

The  plan  of  these  publications  does  not  admit  of  elaborate  disserta- 
tion.    The  cahiers  are  printed  in  extenso,  and  the  editorial  introductions 
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are  of  the  briefest  description.  At  the  close  of  his  second  volume  M. 
Camille  Bloch  prints  an  excellent  subject-index  which  enables  the 
readers  to  master  the  substance  of  the  demands  contained  in  two 
volumes  of  cahiers  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  we  trust 
that  this  example  will  be  followed  by  the  other  editors.  Indeed 
M.  Bridrey  has  already  promised  us  a  similar  table  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  work  upon  the  Cotentin.  But  meanwhile,  without  help 
either  of  a  subject-index  or  of  an  analytical  introduction,  we  find  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes  needlessly  laborious. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  second  type  of  evidence  represented  in  the 
collection — the  evidence  relating  to  the  work  of  the  parliamentary 
committees.  It  is  always  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  business  side  of 
the  revolutionary  assemblies.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the 
critical  tournaments  of  oratory,  the  great  days  of  bloodshed,  the  dramatic 
scenes  of  sentimental  excess.  But  the  solid  work  done  by  the  committees, 
the  handling  of  tough  and  technical  problems  of  administration — this  side 
of  revolutionary  activity  is  apt  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  hence  we  specially 
welcome  the  decision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  to  include 
among  its  publications  such  records  as  may  illustrate  the  labours  of  the 
committees  which  were  appointed  by  the  three  revolutionary  assemblies  to 
consider  feudal  rights,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  The  volume  on  the 
Comites  des  Droits  feodaux  et  de  Legislation  has  fallen  to  the  hands  of 
Professor  Sagnac,  author  of  a  well-known  volume  on  the  Civil  Legislation 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  and  M.  Pierre  Caron  of  the  Archives 
Nationales,  and  their  work  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been  executed 
with  care  and  knowledge.  The  Proces-verbaux  of  the  Committees  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  have  been  edited  with  perhaps  even  more  erudi- 
tion by  M.Fernand  Gerbaux,  Sous-chef  de  la  Section  Moderne  aux  Archives 
Nationales,  and  M.  Charles  Schmidt,  whose  these  de  doctorat  on  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Berg  has  been  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  as  furnishing 
the  most  complete  account  yet  given  of  that  curious  political  experiment 
of  the  First  Empire. 

The  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  in  France,  resolved  in  the  fine 
frenzy  of  an  August  night,  was  not  a  simple  matter  when  it  came 
to  be  viewed  with  dispassionate  eyes.  It  was  then  seen  that 
indiscriminate  abolition  would  be  an  act  of  indiscriminate  injustice. 
Accordingly  in  the  decrees  of  4-11  August  1789  a  distinction  was  drawn : 
some  rights  were  to  be  suppressed  immediately  without  compensation  ; 
others  on  the  contrary,  pending  redemption,  must  continue  to  be  paid 
to  the  lord.  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  of 
thirty,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  France  and  representing  a  high  degree 
of  technical  knowledge  in  the  realm  of  feudal  law,  to  prepare  legislation 
upon  the  lines  suggested.  Faced  with  a  problem  of  incredible 
complication,  the  committee  cut  the  knot,  which  even  the  most  patient 
historical  science  might  have  been  unable  to  loosen.  It  drew  a 
distinction  familiar  to  Roman  law  but  failing  to  represent  the  complex 
conditions  of  the  French  land-system  between  personal  rights  and  real 
rights,  and  acting  upon  this  distinction  the  Assembly  published  a  decree 
(16-28  March  1790),  which  suppressed  personal  rights  (e.g.  labour 
services,  monopolies,  rights  of  justice),  preserved  real  rights,  and  pro- 
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hibited  perpetual  leases  in  the  future.  Serious  difficulties  at  once  arose. 
The  law  laid  the  burden  of  proving  usurpation,  not  upon  the  lord,  but 
upon  the  tenant.  The  tenant  complained  that  the  scale  of  redemption 
was  too  costly — '  if  M.  Tronchet's  scale  is  adopted,  three-quarters  of  the 
roturier  land  will  remain  in  servitude  for  centuries ' — and  that  it  was 
impossible  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  redeem  annual  dues  and  casual 
dues.  Municipalities  passed  formal  votes  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  pay  champart ;  castles  were  fired ;  a  storm  of  protests 
rained  in  from  every  side.  '  You  have  announced  by  your  decrees  that 
you  have  destroyed  the  feudal  regime  ;  you  have  done  the  opposite.  .  .  . 
Twenty-one  months  have  passed  since  the  law  on  the  feudal  regime,  and 
not  a  man  has  brought  himself  free  of  its  odious  burdens.'  Such  was  the 
burden  of  the  general  outcry. 

Such  complaints  fill  the  larger  part — nearly  six  hundred  pages — of 
the  bulky  volume  published  by  MM.  Sagnac  and  Caron.  So  universal 
was  the  discontent  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  entirely  reversed  the 
system  of  the  Constituent.  Whereas  the  Constituent  presumed  the 
legitimacy  of  real  rights  and  cast  the  burden  of  disproof  on  the  debtor, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  makes  no  presumption  of  legitimacy,  and  throws 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  creditor,  who  is  compelled  to  produce  the 
original  title — in  most  cases  a  sheer  impossibility.  Again,  whereas  the 
Constituent  had  decreed  the  simultaneous  redemption  of  annual  dues  and 
casual  dues,  the  Legislative  Assembly  authorises  separate  and  successive 
redemption.  Thus  the  Legislative  Assembly  suppresses  all  feudal  rights 
without  indemnity,  save  only  such  real  rights  as  might  be  established 
by  the  original  title  of  the  creditor.  At  last  even  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  his  legal  rights  was  taken  from  the  lord.  The  Convention 
by  a  decree  of  17  July  1793  suppressed  all  seigneurial  dues  save  rents 
which  were  *  purely  territorial,'  and  such  rents  did  not  exist.  It  decreed 
that  titles,  charters,  and  recognitions  should  be  burned,  and  restored  the 
communes  to  the  possession  of  communal  property  usurped  by  the  lords. 
Henceforward,  short  of  an  authentic  act,  the  presumption  is  that  all  un- 
occupied land  (terres  vaines  et  vagues)  belongs  to  the  communes. 

The  four  great  outbursts  of  legislation  suggest  to  the  editors  their 
scheme  of  arrangement.  They  print  first  the  documents  which  reached 
the  feudal  committee  or  which  emanated  from  it  between  4  August  1789 
and  28  March  1790,  and  these  are  arranged  so  far  as  possible  under  the 
headings  of  personal  and  real  rights  ;  the  second  section  is  occupied  by 
the  documents  evoked  by  the  great  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  by  the  work  of  the  committee  till  25  August  1792,  when  the  last 
phase  of  the  feudal  legislation  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  completed. 
This  decree  is  divided  into  four  parts — (1)  petitions  relating  to  personal 
rights,  (2)  documents  relating  to  real  rights,  (3)  documents  relating  to 
public  disturbances,  (4)  decisions  and  answers  of  the  feudal  committee. 
The  third  and  final  part  of  the  collection  concerns  the  period  from 
August  1792  to  the  decree  of  17  July  1793  and  the  interpretations  of  the 
same  in  1794.  The  editors  tell  us  that  of  the  documents  at  their 
disposal  they  have  selected  about  a  twelfth  for  publication.  ■  Almost 
all  the  documents  are  criticisms,  violent  or  moderate,  of  the  seigneurial 
regime:     If  there   are  few  seigneurial   protests  in   the  collection  it  is 
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because  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  archives  ;  and  few  presumably  were 
presented  to  the  committee. 

Unfortunately  this  bulky  volume  tells  us  little  of  the  work  of   the 
feudal  committee.     We  are  not  informed  where  they  sat  or  how  often, 
or  whether  minutes  were  kept  of  their  proceedings  or  who  played  the 
prominent  parts  in  discussion.     '  The  luminous  report  of  M.  Merlin ' — 
the  report  of  20  April  1790 — which  explained  the  motives  of  the  great 
measure  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  is  not  printed  here,  nor 
yet  a  single  fragment  of  debate.    It  is  possible  however  from  a  study  of  such 
legal  decisions  as  the  editors  have  gathered  up  in  this  volume  to  form  an 
idea  not  only  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  but  also  of  the  general  principles  which  guided  the  committee's 
interpretation  of  it.     We  derive  the  impression  that  in  peaceful  times 
the  feudal  committee  might  have  been  an  effectual  agent  of  social  justice. 
It  is  moderate  and  sensible,  desirous  of  safeguarding  proprietary  rights 
and  of  maintaining  obedience  to  the  law,  while  inflexibly  insisting  on  the 
abolition  of  dues  and  customs  rooted  in  servility.     But  it  had  undertaken 
a  task  of  immense   and  complex   delicacy   under  circumstances    which 
made   success    impossible.     The  country   was   in   no   mood   for  subtle 
distinctions.       The   feudal    committee   announces     that    the    National 
Assembly,  while  abolishing  honorific  rights,  has  not  legislated  upon  the 
subject  of  seigneurial  justice,  and  therefore  that  it   has  not  pronounced 
upon  the  right  of  the  seigneur  liaut  justicier  to  have  a  pew  in  the  village 
church  ;  but   meanwhile  the  villagers   are   wrecking  the  pews  and  the 
committee   is   inundated  with   complaints   and   queries.     What   if  the 
cure"  has  assigned  a  special  pew  to  a  pious  benefactor,  or  if  a  church- 
warden has  sold  a  pew,  or  if  a  churchwarden  has  bought  one  ?     The 
directory  of  the  Finistere  department  informed  the  committee  that  in 
1741  M.  Bigot  de  la  Mothe  had  presented  four  fine  columns  of  marble 
to  the  church  of  St.  Louis  at  Brest  on  condition  that  pew  no.  38  might 
remain  for  ever  in  his  family.     But  a  riotous  mob  had  broken  into  the 
church  and  destroyed  all   the  pews  in  the  building,  not  excepting  the 
seat  which  was  bought  at  so  lavish  a  price.      The   heir   of  M.  Bigot 
lodged  a  complaint  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  family  property. 
Plain  justice  was  on  one  side,  on  the  other  an  angry  mob  supported  by 
a  suspicious  commune.     The  directory  was  greatly  perplexed.     '  Circum- 
stances,' it  reported,  '  scarcely  permit  the  pew  to  be  replaced '  ;  but  a 
compensation  was  suggested   for    the   injured  family.     Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reply  of  the  feudal  committee  to  this  and  similar  queries, 
pew-wrecking  continued.     The  population  of  France  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  wait  for  the  day  when  the  assembly  should  have  established  its  subtle 
distinction  between  such  rights  as   were   purely  honorific  and  such  as 
were  complementary  to  the  exercise  of  seigneurial  justice. 

The  bias  of  the  committee  was  in  favour  of  the  protection  of 
existing  proprietary  rights,  save  when  they  had  been  plainly  abolished 
by  recent  legislation  ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  law  gave  rise  to 
many  delicate  questions.  A  seigneur  possesses  a  banalite"  de  four ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  village  community  is  compelled  to  bake  its  bread  at  the 
lord's  oven  and  at  no  other.  Now  the  seigneur  not  only  pays  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  oven,  but  also  supplies  firewood,  and  consequently  claims 
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to  retain  his  monopoly,  under  the  clause  of  the  act  which  preserves 
the  banalite  where  the  proprietor  has  given  to  the  community  some 
advantage  over  and  above  the  upkeep  of  the  oven.  Firewood  however 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  when  it  drafted  this  clause.  It 
intended  merely  to  safeguard  the  proprietor  who  in  exchange  for  his 
banalite  had  given  the  village  a  school,  a  church,  or  some  such  benefit 
unconnected  with  the  upkeep  of  the  objets  banaux.  Following  the  best 
authorities  on  feudal  law,  the  committee  decides  that  the  obligation  of 
providing  firewood  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  upkeep  of  the  oven,  and 
consequently  that  the  seigneur  cannot  claim  exemption,  that  he  must 
lose  his  right  to  the  monopoly  of  baking.  Or  again  a  village  community 
having  possessed  a  common  oven,  to  which  all  its  members  were  com- 
pelled to  resort,  sells  it  in  a  moment  of  financial  embarrassment.  The 
banalite  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  is 
owned  by  the  local  seigneur.  But  no  sooner  is  the  community  aware 
that  feudal  rights  are  abolished  than  the  villagers  set  up  private  ovens. 
They  bake  at  home  ;  nothing  will  induce  them  to  bake  at  the  oven  of  the 
lord.  Not  unnaturally  the  proprietor  asks  whether  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  an  oven  which  brings  him  no  profit.  To  this  the  committee 
replies  that  the  banalite  is  not  abolished,  being  the  result  of  une  convention 
souscrite  entre  une  communaute  d'habitants  et  un particulier  non  seigneur, 
and  consequently  that  the  proprietor  has  a  right  of  action  against  those 
persons  who  refuse  to  resort  to  his  oven,  and  that  he  is  therefore  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  oven  in  repair. 

Analogous  difficulties  arise  in  every  department.  The  law  allows 
the  tenant  farmer  to  trap  game  on  his  holding.  Does  it  forbid  the  land- 
lord to  shoot  over  the  tenant's  fields  when  the  harvest  has  been  cropped  ? 
Does  it  forbid  the  landlord  to  shoot  over  his  own  fields  when  under  crop  ? 
On  these  questions  the  committee  takes  up  a  mediating  attitude.  The 
Roman  maxim  Beipublicae  interest  ne  quis  re  sua  abutatur  forbids  the 
landlord  to  shoot  over  his  own  acres  before  the  harvest ;  the  committee 
is  of  opinion  that  he  must  not  be  free  to  harm  himself ;  it  cites  Horace 
to  the  effect  that  the  chase  is  more  pleasant  than  a  wife  ;  it  concludes 
that  the  landlord  will  harm  himself  if  he  can,  and  not  only  himself  but 
his  neighbours.  The  system  of  intermixed  strips  makes  this  inevitable. 
On  the  other  hand  the  landlord  may  shoot  over  the  tenant's  holding 
when  it  has  been  cleared  of  crops,  and  the  tenant  may  not  shoot  over  it. 
The  law  permits  the  tenant  to  destroy  the  game  which  threaten  his 
crops  ;  it  does  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  sporting  rights  as  such.  Sporting 
rights  belong  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the  landlord  alone.  Meanwhile 
everyone  was  shooting  and  trapping,  netting  and  fishing  by  day  and  by 
night,  with  engines  lawful  and  unlawful.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  com- 
mittee drew  distinctions,  urged  prosecutions,  proclaimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  landlord  to  kill  game  on  his  own  land,  condemned  his  pre- 
tensions to  pursue  game  on  to  the  land  of  his  neighbour.  Violence  and 
passion  overcame  law ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention 
ratified  the  triumph  of  appetites  which  the  law  was  powerless  to  restrain. 
The  last  document  printed  in  the  volume  is  a  very  sensible  protest 
written  by  the  Comite  de  Legislation  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
30  prairial,  an  II.,  against  the  undiscriminating  abolition  of  non-feudal 
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rents.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  severe  commentary  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  Convention. 

The  work  of  the  Committees  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  during  the 
period  of  the  Constituent  and  the  Legislative  Assemblies  is  the  matter  of 
two  stout  volumes  edited  with  overflowing  erudition  and  destined  to  be 
supplemented  in  the  future  by  the  publication  of  the  proccs-verbaux  of  the 
committees  of  the  Convention.  Until  the  series  is  complete  we  have  to  wait 
in  patience  for  an  index  ;  but  meanwhile  the  editors  must  be  congratulated 
upon  the  varied  knowledge  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
documents.  It  cannot  be  said  that  much  brilliant  talent  was  attracted 
to  the  service  of  the  businesslike  bodies  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  receiving  memoirs  on  commerce  and  of  preparing  the  discussion  of 
commercial  questions  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  the  better  for  the  lack  of 
shining  orators.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  who  sat  in  the  committee  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  was  an  influential  physiocrat  and  for  fifteen  year? 
inspector-general  of  commerce  ;  but  the  '  ideology  '  of  the  physiocrats  found 
little  favour  with  the  men  who  constructed  the  tariff  of  1791.  Their 
belief  in  liberty  was  strictly  limited ;  they  acquiesced  in  the  destruction 
of  the  jura?ides  ;  they  would  abolish  the  monopoly  of  the  Compagnie  des 
Indes ;  but  they  were  protectionists  at  heart,  believing  in  bounties  and 
export  duties  and  a  high  tariff  against  the  foreigner,  and  prepared  even 
to  recommend  that  the  far- eastern  trade  should  be  confined  to  the  ports 
of  Lorient  and  Marseilles.  Day  by  day  they  were  flooded  with  projects, 
petitions,  objections  ;  and  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  doctrine  of 
equality  did  not  preclude  numerous  petitions  in  favour  of  the  retention 
of  the  slave  trade.  Every  projector  with  an  idea  launched  his  project  on 
the  committee,  now  '  an  infallible  method  for  preventing  wines  turning 
sour,'  now  '  a  discovery  for  preventing  bad  air,'  now  '  a  patent  for 
economising  all  combustibles,'  now  a  remedy  christened  regenerateur 
universel.  Then  there  was  the  bitter  cry  of  the  vested  interests  injured 
by  the  new  legislation,  not  to  speak  of  the  speculative  beggars — the 
company  begging  for  an  advance,  the  cure  for  a  cow,  the  municipality 
for  a  fair,  the  harvester  for  a  higher  wage,  and  the  village  for  a  division 
of  communal  lands. 

The  great  business  of  the  communal  lands  was  of  urgent  importance. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  had  decided,  20  July  1791,  to  adjourn  the 
whole  question  of  the  common  lands,  and  the  consideration  of  it 
consequently  devolved  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Committee  of 
Agriculture  appointed  by  that  body  at  once  proceeded  to  invite  com- 
munications upon  the  subject  from  the  members  of  the  assembly,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  departments  stating  that  it 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  decree  on  the  best  employ- 
ment of  common  lands  and  on  the  most  advantageous  manner  of  carrying 
out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  partition  which  should  be  judged  necessary. 
Each  department  was  therefore  invited  to  communicate  information  as 
speedily  as  possible  under  two  heads,  the  indivisibility  or  the  partition 
of  common  lands.  Several  of  these  departmental  memoirs  are  very 
interesting.  The  directory  of  Yonne  recommended  that  the  common 
lands  should  remain  undivided,  '  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
commune   should  decide  whether   the  lands  should  be  grazed  over  or 
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tilled.'  The  administrators  of  the  department  of  the  Haute-Saone  on  the 
other  hand  asked  for  authority  to  let  out  the  common  lands  to  the 
poorest  villagers.  The  directory  of  Cantal  desired  that  the  laws  against 
the  partition  and  alienation  of  common  lands  should  be  revoked,  that  the 
municipalities,  parishes,  communities,  &c,  should  be  free  to  choose  the 
method  of  administering  their  lands,  that  in  case  partition  should  be 
decreed  one-third  of  the  common  goods  should  be  divided  among  house- 
holders, the  remaining  two-thirds  among  the  owners  of  meadows  and  lands 
pro  rata,  finally  that  the  same  principle  of  division  should  be  adopted  in 
case  of  the  sale  of  common  lands.  Cote  d'Or  on  the  contrary  demands 
that  the  common  goods  should  be  divided  equally  among  the  heads  of 
families.  The  general  council  of  the  Somme  was  of  a  precisely  opposite 
opinion  :  '  The  partition  of  the  common  goods  would  tend  to  concentrate 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.'  The  response  from  the  Oise  is  that 
a  general  law  is  impossible,  and  that  each  administrative  body  should 
decide  the  question  after  its  own  fashion — a  sound  opinion  shared  by  the 
Maine- et-Loire  and  the  Landes.  The  Loire  is  against  partition '  until  public 
peace  should  be  solidly  established  ' ;  meanwhile  a  tax  might  be  imposed 
on  common  lands  as  a  stimulus  to  division.  The  department  of  the 
Charente  would  except  from  partition  small  plots  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  would  recommend  that  other  common  lands 
should  be  divided,  proportionately  to  property  where  the  common  rights 
have  been  conceded  in  consideration  of  rents,  by  households  where  they 
have  been  conceded  in  exchange  for  some  personal  service.  The  Drome 
is  against  the  partition  of  mountain  commons,  pastures,  or  woods.  The 
Vosges  does  not  believe  in  a  uniform  rule  and  thinks  that  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  change  its  customs.  The  Hautes-Alpes  thought  partition 
dangerous ;  clearances  would  destroy  the  woods,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  woods  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  meadows.  Nevertheless  on 
14  August  1792  the  assembly  decreed  in  principle  the  partition  of 
communal  lands  and  usages  '  from  this  year  and  immediately  after  the 
harvest,'  and  instructed  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  draft 
decree  on  the  method  of  partition  within  three  days.  The  committee 
did  not  act  upon  this  impossible  instruction.  Its  section  upon  the  com- 
munal lands  was  too  well  advised  of  the  complexities  of  the  question 
to  propose  a  precipitate  solution,  and  the  matter  was  still  under  review 
when  the  Legislative  Assembly  expired.  It  was  left  to  a  body  besieged 
with  fewer  misgivings  to  pass  the  drastic  decree  of  10  June  1793. 

The  perusal  of  these  two  volumes  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  impression 
of  immense  activity.  Between  5  September  1789  and  21  January  1791  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  under  the  Constituent  Assembly 
received  no  fewer  than  2193  memoirs,  and  during  its  lifetime  it  prepared 
as  many  as  eighty  decrees  dealing  with  ports  and  canals,  fairs  and  markets, 
mines  and  marshes,  patents  and  tariffs.  The  pace  slackens,  or  appears 
to  slacken,  under  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  perhaps,  as  the  editors  suggest, 
useless  and  irrelevant  petitions  were  not  entered  on  the  minutes  ;  per- 
haps the  provincial  had  become  weary  of  soliciting  a  body  which  had  lost 
the  early  glamour  of  omnipotence.  Not  that  there  was  any  tendency  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  committees ;  the  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  was 
\to   enlarge   the  sphere  of  their  independence.      The  committees  of  the 
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Legislative  Assembly  were  empowered  to  correspond  directly  with  the 
administration  (20  November  1791)  and  authorised  to  print  reports  with 
out  the  previous  sanction  of  the  assembly  (28  March  1792).  A  system- 
of  government  by  committees,  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  congressional 
system  of  America,  was  growing  up,  and  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  was  empowered  to  demand  information  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior  ;  but  unfortunately  the  system  was  not  allowed  to  grow 
up  normally.  At  any  moment  the  laborious  preparations  of  a  committee 
might  be  disturbed  by  the  legislative  outcome  of  a  rhetorical  tournament. 
And  yet  despite  the  sense  of  growing  anarchy  many  large  schemes  were 
framed  by  this  working  offshoot  of  the  Legislative  Assembly — a  central 
river  conservancy  board,  a  central  statistical  bureau — and  much  compre- 
hensive destruction  was  wrought.  It  abolished  all  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  the  realm  and  entrusted  '  the  police  of  manufactures  '  to 
the  municipalities.  It  was  typical  of  the  limitations  of  human  foresight 
that  while  the  inconveniences  of  industrial  and  trading  corporations  were 
freely  felt,  no  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  the  life  of  the 
factory  might  be  a  subject  demanding  national  regulation. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  describe  the  vast  repertory  of 
facts  contained  in  these  publications.  Two  considerations  however  of 
a  general  character  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  The  first  is  the 
fact,  specially  illustrated  by  M.  Bridrey,  that  under  the  ancien  regime 
the  reforming  energies  of  the  monarchy  were  frequently  obstructed 
and  even  nullified  by  the  resistance  of  a  provincial  parliament ;  the 
second,  the  fact  that  even  as  late  as  1791  the  doctrine  of  the  Revolution 
had  made  but  a  partial  conquest  of  the  public  mind  in  France,  that  all 
over  the  country  there  were  men  whose  thoughts  were  running  in  the  old 
grooves,  even  if  their  interests  were  not  bound  up  with  the  old  order,  who 
believed  that  a  system  of  provincial  estates  would  ease  them  of  taxation  ; 
who  were  concerned  to  defend  the  privilege  of  a  corporation  or  the 
monopoly  of  a  guild.  But  the  gigantic  incubus  of  the  past,  which  had 
foiled  the  monarchy,  was  in  turn  defeated  by  men  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  revolution.  The  committees  of  the  Constituent  and  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  proposed  lines  of  compromise  and  were  overborne.  When 
Merlin,  the  great  jurist  of  the  feudal  committee,  was  explaining  to  the 
assembly  that  owners  should  enjoy  exclusive  sporting  rights  over  their 
own  properties  Robespierre  got  up  and  protested,  Je  reclame  la  liberie 
illimitee  cle  la  chasse.  ]  That  was  the  spirit  of  no  compromise,  logical, 
violent,  often  impractical,  and  often  unjust,  which  drove  France  from  her 
ancient  moorings.2  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

1  Gazette  Nationale,  20  April  1790. 

■  Since  these  pages  were  written  we  have  received  the  following  additions  to  the 
series:  Colliers  deDoUances  de  la  Stnichausse'e  de  Nimes,  ed.  E.  Bligny-Bondurand 
■(Nimes,  1908)  ;  Colliers  de  Doleances  du  Bailliage  de  Sens,  ed.  C.  Poree  (Auxerre, 
1908) ;  Le  Portage  des  Biens  Communaux,  ed.  G.  Bourgin  (Paris,  1908) ;  Cahiers 
de  DoUances  du  Bailliage  de  Blois,  2  vols.,  ed.  F.  Lesuer  and  A.  Cauchie  (Blois, 
1907-8)  ;  Cahiers  de  DoUances  de  la  Se'ne'cliausste  de  Cahors,  ed.  V.  Fourastie 
•(Cahors,  1908) ;  Recueildes  Documents  d'Ordre  Economique  :  Cantons  d'Alenc  on  et  de 
Carrouges,  ed.  F.  Mourlot  (Alencon,  1907) ;  Recueil  des  RCponses  faites  par  les 
CommunauUs  de  VElection  de  Gap,  ed.  M.  l'Abbe  Guillaume  (Paris,  1907) ;  Cahiers 
de  Doliances  de  la  Se'ne'chausste  de  Marseille,  ed.  J.  Fournier  (Marseille,  1908). 
We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  these  volumes  later. 
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Dumouriez   and   the    Defence   of  England   against   Napoleon.     By  J. 
Holland  Rose  and  A.  M.  Broadley.    (London  :  John  Lane.    1908.) 

The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era  is  not  without  parallels  to  the 
strange  turn  of  fortune  which  converted  the  victor  of  Valmy  and  Jem- 
mappes  into  an  unofficial  military  adviser  to  the  British  government,  but 
it  is  certainly  curious  to  find  a  man  who  in  1779  had  been  engaged  in 
preparing  plans  for  the  invasion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  occupied  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  in  devising  schemes  for  the  defence  of  that  point 
among  others.     But  though  the  elaborate  defence-project  drawn  up  by 
Dumouriez,  around  which  this  book  has  been  written,  certainly  possesses 
no  little  interest,  we  are  not  prepared  to  attach  to  it  all  the  weight  and 
importance  with  which  Dr.  Rose  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Broadley,  seem 
disposed  to  invest  it.     In  the  first  place  they  never  make  quite  clear  the 
exact  relation  in  which  Dumouriez  stood  to  the  English  military  authori- 
ties.    He   is   certainly  described   as   'advisory   expert   to    the   English 
ministry,'  whatever  the  exact  meaning  of  that  may  be,  but  it  appears 
from  the  preface  that  the  term  was  one  of  his  own  devising  and  that  he 
applied  it  to  himself.     No  doubt  he  furnished  ministers  and  officers  with 
a  good  deal  of  advice,  some  of  it  very  sound  and  excellent  advice ;  but 
so  far  as  we  can  see  he  held  no  official  position,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to   prove  that  either   the  cabinet  or  the   war  office   made   use  of   his 
suggestions.     Thus  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  great  memorandum 
on  the  defence  of  England  was  never  more  than  a  paper  scheme  and 
that  the  authors  of  the  volume  of  which  it  forms  more  than  a  quarter 
have  somewhat  exaggerated  its  importance.     Admitting  that  it  displays 
the  great  ability,  diligence,  and   thoroughness  of  Dumouriez,  we  must 
still  confess  that  the  scheme  seems  to  deal  with  the  theoretically  desirable 
rather  than  with  practical  possibilities.     The  proposals  bear  no  relation 
to  the   forces   actually  available  and  seem   to   assume   an   almost  un- 
limited supply  of  defenders.     Secondly,  as  the  authors  admit  (p.  488)r 
had  all  the  defence  works  Dumouriez  wanted  been  actually  erected,  the 
invaders  might  have  been  effectually  repulsed,  but  England  would  infal- 
libly have  been  reduced  to  bankruptcy.     Then  too  there  is  throughout 
the  scheme  a  tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  fixed  defences  and  to  over- 
estimate the  value  and  influence  of  positions  apart  from  their  defenders. 
There  is  hardly  a  word  about  the  importance  of  mobility  in  the  defence, 
and  what  Dumouriez  contemplates  is,  to  paraphrase  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
1  a  powerful  army  in  every  creek,  port,   and   sandy  bay,'    a  coast  line 
bristling  with  batteries,  and  elaborate  field  works  on  almost  every  pos- 
sible position  on  every  road  from  the  coast  to  London.     This  may  be 
magnificent  but  it  is  hardly  practical  strategy. 

However,  while  one  cannot  treat  the  scheme  as  of  more  than 
academic  interest  there  are  many  incidental  remarks  of  value  and 
importance.  Dumouriez  insists,  in  no  measured  terms  (p.  324),  that 
1  the  defence  of  England  must  needs  include  a  scheme  for  the  destruction 
in  the  enemy's  own  waters  of  the  means  he  shall  have  got  together  for 
his  invasion,'  and  he  enforces  his  plea  for  a  counter-offensive  by  showing 
that  'nothing  is  more  perilous  than  a  perpetual  defensive,  nor  offers 
a  vaster  field   for  attack.'     It  is  highly  interesting  to  notice — and  the 
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attention  of  Castlereagh's  critics  should  be  drawn  to  it — that  the  point 
on  which  he  desires  our  counter-attack  to  be  made  is  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  which  he  calls  '  the  key  of  Holland'  (p.  325),  the  'aegis  and  the 
chief  portal '  of  the  army  that  is  to  invade  England  (p.  336).  He  urges 
that  its  capture  would  do  more  to  dislocate  and  paralyse  the  invasion  pro- 
ject than  an  attack  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast  between  Brest  and  the 
Texel ;  indeed  he  seems  to  contemplate  its  occupation  by  our  troops 
p.  235),  a  failure  to  reckon  with  the  climate  which  a  little  shakes  our 
faith  in  Dumouriez  as  a  practical  strategist.  Many  other  points  of  strat- 
egical interesc  are  raised  by  the  memorandum,  but  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  work  is  also  a  biography  of  Dumouriez  and  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  his  career  down  to  his  flight  into  the  Austrian  camp  in  1793. 
The  authors  are  able  to  make  out  a  very  good  case  for  him,  if  at  times  they 
protest  too  much  and  are  over-ready  to  discover  bias  in  adverse  criticisms. 
That  he  was  more  than  a  mere  intriguer  and  adventurer  must  be  admitted ; 
and,  even  if  his  behaviour  at  the  time  of  the  king's  trial  and  execution  is 
open  to  adverse  judgment,  he  seems  to  have  been  honestly  trying  to  do  his 
best  for  France  in  the  spring  of  1793.  But  the  favourable  comparison 
with  Napoleon  which  is  suggested  rather  than  stated  goes  too  far  :  neither 
in  the  Valmy  campaign  nor  in  the  Netherlands  did  Dumouriez  show  pre- 
eminent military  skill,  and  his  political  failure  was  partly  due  to  his 
inability  to  win  the  full  confidence  of  his  troops  as  well  as  to  the  mistakes 
into  which  an  ardent  and  impulsive  nature  betrayed  him.  Nothing  in 
his  career  suggests  that  he  was  a  man  of  really  considerable  calibre,  but 
the  case  for  him  deserves  stating  and  has  been  adequately  stated  in  this 
book.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 

The  Bemstorff  Papers;    The  Life    of  Count  Albrecht  Von  Bemstorff. 

By  Dr.  Karl  Ringhoffer.      Translated  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Barrett- 

Lennard  and  M.  W.  Hoper,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  Bt.    2  vols.     (London  :  Longmans. 

1908.) 
Count  Albrecht  von  Bemstorff  was  the  representative  of  Prussia  at 
Vienna  in  1848,  and  in  London  from  1854  to  his  death  in  1874,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interval  in  1861  and  1862  during  which  he  was  foreign 
minister  at  Berlin.  He  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  an 
honest  man  and  no  contemptible  diplomatist.  He  played  a  difficult 
part  at  Vienna  very  creditably.  He  hoped  from  the  first  to  see  Germany 
united  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  and  he  consistently  strove,  so  far 
as  his  power  and  opportunities  permitted,  to  bring  about  such  a  con- 
summation. While  in  London  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  vacillating 
policy  of  his  master  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  complications  to  struggle  against  the  strong  ill- 
informed  sympathy  felt  in  England  for  the  Danes;  1866  and  1870 
were  also  critical  periods  during  which  Bemstorff  was  all  the  better  able 
to  further  the  interests  of  his  government,  because,  unlike  Bismarck,  he 
neither  disliked  nor  distrusted  England.  It  is  disappointing  that  we 
should  be  able  to  learn  but  little  that  is  new  from  the  biography  of  a 
man  intimately  concerned  with  public  affairs  at  times  so  important  in  the 
history   of  Germany  and   of  Europe.     Dr.   Ringhoffer   hardly   tells   us 
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anything  of  historical  interest  that  is  not  known,  nor  should  we  in  his 
pages  become  better  acquainted  with  Bernstorff  himself  were  it  not  for 
the   letters   written   by   the  Count   to   his   mother  printed   in  the  first 
volume,    and  for   the    extracts    from    the    reminiscences    of    his   wife. 
These  reminiscences  satisfy  us  that  Bernstorff,  though  a  model  husband, 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  marriage  than  he  deserved.     He  was  looking 
for  and  thought    that   he   had   discovered  '  a    religiously   brought   up 
young   girl,'  '  still  pliant,  docile,  and  malleable  ' — all   the   qualities  in 
short   of  a  German  Hausfrau,  and   he   found   a  cultivated  lady,  who, 
neglecting  none  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and   mother,  was  by  her  tact 
and  insight  of  great  help  to  him  in  his  diplomatic  career,  and  whose 
reminiscences  show  her  to  have  been  a  shrewd  and  sympathetic  observer. 
Although  no  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  relations  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1848,  we  are  made  to  feel  by  the  extracts  from  his  letters  and 
despatches  how  great  the  difficulties  were  against  which  Bernstorff  had 
to  contend.     It  was  not  his  fault  if  he  was  worsted  in  the  duel  with 
Schwarzenberg.     The  Austrian  knew  what  he  wanted  and  meant  to  get 
it.     Bernstorff  had  a  master  who  scarcely  knew  what  he  wanted  and  still 
less  by  what  means  to  realise  his  vague  aspirations,  who  at  the  very  time 
when  his  ambassador  was  complaining  of  what  he  euphemistically  called 
1  the  inconsistencies  of  Schwarzenberg' s  verbal  utterances  '  proclaimed  his 
conviction  that  '  mistrust  of  Austria  was  all  madness.'     Bernstorff  had 
the  worst  opinion  of  the  '  Reichsverweser,'  the  Archduke  John.     He  was 
capable  but  '  false  through  and  through,'  unscrupulous  in  his  ambition  to 
secure  the   imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and,  if  possible,  also  that  of 
Austria.     Schwarzenberg  obtained  the  recall  of  Bernstorff,  no  difficult 
victory,   since   Frederick  William   disapproved   of    the    attitude  of    his 
representative,  who  was  sent  to  Naples,  where  not  even  his  conservative 
sympathies  nor  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  king  could  blind  him  to  the 
faults  of  the   execrable  government.     The   countess  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  queen  to  watch  over  the  innocence  of 
her  children.     Even  the  heir  apparent,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  dressed 
in  boy's  clothes  and  treated  as  if  still  in  the  nursery.     For  the  touches  of 
human  interest  in  these  volumes  we  have  generally  to  thank  the  Countess 
von  Bernstorff.      It  is  probable  that  most  readers  will  turn  with  more 
satisfaction  to  her  social  reminiscences  of  England  than  to  what  we  are 
•  told  about  the  diplomatic  experiences  of  her  husband,  from  which  not 
much   can  be   gleaned  that  is  not   known   from   other    sources.      In 
London,    as  in  Vienna,  Bernstorff,   when   in   1854   he    succeeded  the 
anglophil  Bunsen,  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  policy  with  which  he  did 
not  agree ;  and  his  difficulties  were  enhanced  by  Frederick  William's  liking 
for  extra-official  missions,    such  as   that   of  Count   Usedom  to   Queen 
Victoria. 

Bernstorff  took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  restoration 
of  Napoleon  III  with  the  help  of  Bazaine's  army,  which,  after  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  settled,  was  to  be  released  from  Metz.  He 
even  had  an  interview  with  the  empress  at  the  house  in  Albemarle  street 
of  Lord  Cowley,  then  ambassador  in  Paris.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  know  what  took  place  at  this  interview,  but  we  are  only  told  that  the 
Prussian  ambassador  drove  to  it  in  a  cab,  and  that  the  empress,  who 
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was  extensively  rouged,  was  careful  in  wiping  the  tears  she  shed  so  that 
they  should  not  spoil  the  artistic  colouring  on  her  cheeks.  Since,  as  is 
well  known,  the  empress  refused  all  cession  of  territory  and  the  Germans 
made  this  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  understanding,  all  negotiations  were 
futile,  although  they  were  renewed  later  on  when  Bismarck  wished  to  make 
the  restoration  a  bugbear  to  frighten  the  Kepublicans  into  compliance 
with  his  demands.  That  he  ever  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  restoring 
the  empire  is  very  doubtful.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
determination  to  annex  Alsace-Lorraine.  Dr.  Ringhoffer  says  that  he 
cannot  discover  from  his  papers  whether  Bernstorff  thought  such  a 
restoration  possible.  When  the  Countess's  reminiscences  cease,  the 
biographer  of  her  husband  says  his  life  can  '  only  be  drawn  in  outline.' 
Yet  Dr.  Ringhoffer  was  in  communication  with  his  children  ;  was  it 
reticence  on  their  part  or  misplaced  modesty  on  his  which  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  from  them  the  information  which  they  surely  would  have 
been  able  to  supply  ?  One  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  translators, 
who  have  done  their  work  well  It  is  pleasant  to  read  a  rendering  into 
good  and  idiomatic  English.  The  late  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett's 
introduction  is  so  short  that  after  seeing  it  figure  so  largely  on  the  title- 
page  the  reader  may  be  disappointed  to  get  so  little. 

P.    F.    WlLLEET. 

The  Bussian  Conquest  of  the  Caucasus. 
By  John  F.  Baddeley.     (London  :  Longmans.     1908.) 

Mk.  Baddeley  rightly  remarks  '  how  little  of  any  value  is  contributed  by 
English  writers '  to  the  literature  which  has  '  accumulated  round  that 
fascinating  subject  the  Caucasus ' ;  he  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
well-known  British  mountaineers  who  were  the  first  to  scale  the  high 
peaks  of  the  range  ;  but  if  all  the  time,  energy,  and  money  spent  in  expedi- 
tions to  virgin  summits  and  after  timid  animals  in  that  region  had  been 
used  in  the  systematic  exploration  of  its  inhabited  area,  Miansarov's 
4  Bibliographia '  (which  is  far  from  being  complete)  would  have  held  more 
British  names.  Mr.  Baddeley's  book  is  one  to  be  recommended  more 
especially  to  soldiers  ;  those,  too,  who  are  interested  in  the  present  renas- 
cence of  Islam,  Sunnite  and  Shiite,  may  peruse  the  volume  with  profit. 
The  civilian  reader  may  occasionally  find  the  precise  accounts,  with  dates, 
even  hours,  of  movements  among  places  with  strange- sounding  names  a 
little  trying  to  his  attention ;  but  if  he  will  begin  with  chapter  xxiv.  (the 
Dargo  expedition),  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  book,  he  will  probably 
become  so  much  interested  in  the  vivid  description  of  brave  deeds, 
sympathetically  set  down  without  bias,  as  if  by  a  good  special  correspond- 
ent at  the  seat  of  war,  that  he  will  go  on  to  the  end  and  then  back  again 
to  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  maps  and  plans  make  all  the  marches, 
sieges,  and  assaults  very  clear,  but  the  one  opposite  p.  410  might  have 
given  all  the  detail  it  contains  without  making  the  reader  go  up  one  side 
of  the  sheet  and  down  to  the  foot  of  the  other,  while  the  lettering  '  Retreat 
of  the  10,000  '  seems  rather  unfortunate,  as  it  was  not  a  retreat  and  it 
was  only  at  one  stage  (see  p.  391)  that  the  number  was  ten  thousand.  The 
beginning  of  the  book— that  is,  the  fairly  large  section  preceding  the  rise 
of  '  Muridism  ' — is  not  as  good  as  the  rest,  but  it  gives  in  a  handy,  readable 
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form  an  historical  sketch,  not  hy  any  means  exhaustive,  which  may  prove 
serviceable  to  readers  who  are  unable  to  use  the  Russian  authorities  on 
which  it  is  based. 

The  Caucasus  is  indeed  a  '  fascinating  subject  *  in  many  ways  :  the 
natural  beauty  of  such  spots  as  those  on  the  Alazana  which  the 
'  Lesghians  '  raided  from  time  to  time  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  historian,  philologist  and  ethnographer  Transcaucasia  is 
a  land  full  of  interest  where  almost  any  subject  is  likely  to  yield  a  handsome 
return  for  careful,  original  study  ;  the  best  of  the  '  authorities  '  are  seldom 
trustworthy.  But  to  the  Russian  the  country  is  and  always  has  been 
repellent ;  the  steppe  is  the  most  attractive  of  sights  to  the  Muscovite  and 
he  really  hates  the  mountains.  Mr.  Baddeley  properly  draws  attention  to 
the  large  numbers  of  men  who  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  the  common 
soldier's  life  was  so  hard  that  we  can  only  wonder  that  he  could  be  made 
to  fight  at  all,  but,  starved  and  ill-treated,  he  generally  behaved  like  the 
stubborn  hero  he  is.  Disagreeable  as  the  mountain  fighting  was,  it  was 
a  useful  experience  and,  with  Suvorov's  Alpine  exploits,  it  made  for  the 
Russian  army  a  tradition  which  persists. 

Shamil  is  the  hero  of  this  book  and  is  well  characterised  in  action. 
The  two  portraits  are  hardly  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  the  somewhat  con- 
ventional engraving  in  Sutherland  Edward's  Captivity  of  two  Russian 
Princesses  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  man.  The  magnitude  of  the  task 
he  had  in  welding  into  a  fighting  force  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus  can  easily  be  realised  by  anyone  who  will  glance  at  a  linguistic 
or  ethnographical  map  ;  worst  of  all,  he  had  to  overcome  that  lamentable 
natural  feeling  of  hatred  for  the  next  door  neighbour  which  is  the  greatest 
bar  to  common  action,  and  it  was  this  which  always  hampered  him  at 
critical  moments  and  finally  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  bringing  about  his 
downfall,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  career  during  which  he  was  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  inflicting  a  blow  which  might  have  very  seriously 
affected  Russian  prestige  in  Asia.  The  one  bond  of  union  which  the 
tribes  had  was  a  hardly  orthodox  faith  in  Islam  ;  this  it  was  that  made 
their  struggle  for  freedom  possible ;  but  the  incongruous  customary  laws 
of  the  tribes,  their  longstanding  blood-feuds,  the  variety  of  their  local 
interests,  continually  made  for  disintegration,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  for 
two  generations  they,  numerically  weak,  held  their  own  against  a  great 
despotic  empire  with  unlimited  forces  of  disciplined,  well- equipped  troops. 
An  unintentionally  humorous  entry  in  the  index  (which  Mr.  Baddeley 
evidently  entrusted  to  a  professional  hand  and  cannot  have  revised) 
says  *  Sword,  Tchetchens  not  conquered  by  the,'  and  a  reference  to  the 
passage  indicated  shows  that  Tchetchnia  was  conquered  by  the  axe  ;  the 
last  chapter  in  the  book  tells  how  Shamil's  power  was  destroyed  by  the 
same  woodcraft — the  great  clearings  in  the  forest,  combined  with  the 
blockhouse  system  and  drives,  the  corruption  of  the  outlying  villagers  and 
their  headmen  by  bribes,  the  physical  and  economic  exhaustion  of  the 
1  Murid '  forces  brought  about  the  final  catastrophe.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  contributory  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  movement  was  the  existence 
of  the  fragments  of  the  old  Christian  kingdom  of  Georgia,  whose  people  were 
consistently  loyal  to  Russia.  Not  only  were  the  Cakhethians,  Karthlians 
and  Imerethians  a  wedge  between  the  Moslems  of  the  East  and  West,  but 
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they  supplied  fine  material,  both  rank  and  file,  for  the  Russian  force,  and 
even  the  Lazes,  though  Moslems,  refused  to  help  their  co-religionaries. 
This  brings  us  to  another  point  about  the  war ;  it  was  waged  on  the 
Christian  side  not  only  by  Slavs  but  also  by  the  Orthodox  of  Transcaucasia 
under  many  leaders  of  their  own,  and  a  considerable  number  of  German 
Lutherans  ;  a  mere  glance  at  the  index  will  show  how  many  Teutonic, 
Georgian,  and  miscellaneous  European  officers  contributed  to  the  result. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  better  title  for  the  book  would  have  been 
1  The  Campaigns  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus.'  There  was  no  '  Russian 
Conquest  of  the  Caucasus,'  because  the  populous  central  part  of  Trans- 
caucasia had  voluntarily  sought  protection  against  Turkey  and  Persia 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  gave  all  the  help  it  could  in 
bringing  the  Moslem  tribes  under  Russian  rule. 

Here  may  be  set  down  one  or  two  trifling  inaccuracies  in  the  text :  the 
Simonich  family  do  not  call  themselves  Simonich  ;  '  Soulak '  is  not  the 
Georgian  for  '  altogether '  (or  anything  else),  and  even  if  it  were  it  would 
be  a  curious  name  for  a  river,  and  especially  for  a  river  in  a  region  which 
runs  through  lands  alien  to  the  Iberian  race  ;  the  name  of  Mr.  Conybeare 
is  misspelled  in  the  text ;  finally,  that  distinguished  man  David  Urquhart 
should  not  be  described  as  '  notorious.'  Mr.  Baddeley's  leisure  has  been 
well  employed.  He  writes  well,  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  language,  and  he  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  Caucasus. 

Oliver  Wardeop. 
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Short  Notices 


Special  monographs  on  Jerusalem  have  appeared  within  the  last  two 
years  from  the  competent  hands  of  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  the 
late  Dr.  Merrill,  American  consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  Professor  L.  B. 
Paton,  sometime  director  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study  there. 
To  these  names  must  now  be  added  that  of  Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  whose 
City  of  Jerusalem  (London  :  Murray.  1909)  pursues  the  history  of  the 
Holy  City  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  provides  the 
reader  with  a  good  introductory  account  of  the  results  of  the  research 
and  exploration  of  the  last  few  decades.  The  author's  excellent  past 
record  in  Palestinian  survey  gives  a  real  value  to  his  opinions  in  those 
questions  where  his  knowledge  of  the  material  is  derived  from  first-hand 
sources,  and  undoubtedly  the  chief  interest  of  his  book  lies  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  numerous  topographical  problems.  Unfortunately,  opinion 
continues  to  differ,  and  often  seriously,  both  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
archaeological  data  and  in  the  estimate  of  the  trustworthiness  of  some  of 
the  literary  evidence  (e.g.  of  Josephus).  To  a  certain  extent  monograph 
of  this  kind  are  necessarily  controversial,  and  where  Colonel  Conder 
disagrees  with  other  specialists  his  arguments  will  be  noted  carefully, 
though  their  counter-arguments  will  have  to  be  weighed  too.  In  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  now  and  then  adopts 
a  rather  cavalier  tone  towards  rival  theories.  His  reference  to  the 
theories  of  '  modern  literary  critics '  (p.  93)  is  hardly  called  for,  seeing 
that  he  himself  too  readily  supposes  that  '  the  pretended  description  [of 
Jerusalem]  by  Aristeas  ...  is  well  known  to  be  a  forgery'  (p.  Ill), 
whilst  elsewhere  he  favours  the  theory  that  the  writer  of  David's  life 
was  perhaps  the  prophet  Nathan  (p.  50).  In  his  treatment  of  the  history 
the  author  is  often  difficult  to  follow.  Thus,  after  identifying  Amraphel 
(Gen.  xiv.)  with  Hammurabi — he  retains  an  antiquated  transliteration 
with  'A — he  places  the  date  of  the  latter  about  2139  B.C.,  though  this  is 
now  known  to  be  about  two  centuries  too  early  (p.  26).  For  some 
obscure  reason  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  of  Egypt  is  placed  rather  earlier 
than  usual  (p.  29).  It  is  to  be  regretted,  also,  that  the  author  has 
incorporated  his  philological  speculations,  based  upon  Accadian  -and 
Turkish  (pp.  27  f.,  192).  With  considerable  boldness  a  footnote  brings 
down  the  date  of  the  frescoes  and  tablets  of  Knossos  in  Crete  from 
1500  B.C.  to  about  500  b.c.  ;  the  people  of  Keft  are  styled  Phoenicians  on 
the  strength  of  the  late  decree  of  Canopus,  and  their  art  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  Phoenicians,  and  finally  it  is  stated  that  the 
Philistines  '  were  a  Semitic  race  akin  to  the  Babylonians  '  (p.  86  seq.) 
Very  inconclusive,  too,  are  his  arguments  based  upon  the  later  Jewish 
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coinage  (pp.  193-199),  and  we  are  astonished  to  read  that  '  the 
theory  according  to  which  [Bar  Cochba]  struck  coins  in  Jerusalem 
.  .  .  appears  to  be  one  of  those  learned  fallacies  which  are  very 
long  in  dying '  (p.  196).  The  resemblance  between  the  events  in 
Palestine  illustrated  by  the  Amarna  Letters  and  the  account  of  the 
Israelite  invasion  (pp.  32-37)  is  much  exaggerated  ;  and  not  only  is  the 
author's  reading  of  the  name  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  an  arbitrary  one 
('Abd-sadak,  instead  of  the  usual  Abd-hiba),  but  his  quotations  differ 
widely  from  the  edition  of  the  letters  by  Winckler  in  1896,  and  from 
the  recent  edition,  with  several  important  improvements,  by  Knudtzon 
(1908).  It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  very  striking  differences  between 
the  contemporary  Amarna  Letters  and  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  it  will 
appear  remarkable  that  the  following  books  should  be  so  entirely  ignorant 
of  other  important  external  events  when  Palestine  was  under  the  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  In  fact,  there  is  a  lack  of  caution  and 
thoroughness  in  dealing  with  questions  which  lie  outside  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted  in  a  book  which  claims  that 
1  reliance  is  chiefly  placed  on  monumental  information.'  Y. 

In  Social  Life  at  Borne  in  the  Age  of  Cicero  (London  :  Macmillan,  1909) 
we  find,  as  in  all  that  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler  writes,  the  wealth  and  aptitude 
of  illustration  which  spring  from  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the 
ripeness  of  observation  born  of  leisurely  and  independent  thinking,  and 
the  admirable  lucidity  of  expression  which  is  his  own.  By  its  title  the 
present  volume  challenges  comparison  with  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Dill ; 
but  it  is  less  ambitious  in  scope,  and  was  in  fact  planned  as  a  companion 
to  Professor  Tucker's  Life  in  Ancient  Athens,  one  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's 
well-known  handbooks.  As  it  stands,  indeed,  its  author  modestly 
describes  it  as  '  merely  an  attempt  to  supply  an  educational  want,'  and 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  serve  this  purpose  ;  but  it  would  be 
well  to  issue  it  in  a  cheaper  form,  omitting  the  plans  borrowed  from 
Mau's  Pompeii,  which  are  not  essential.  The  uses  of  the  book  will  not 
however  thus  be  exhausted.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Fowler  expresses  the 
belief — which  we  may  heartily  endorse — that  '  the  one  great  hope  for 
classical  learning  and  education  lies  in  the  interest  which  the  unlearned 
public  may  be  brought  to  feel  in  ancient  life  and  thought '  ;  and  such  a 
book  as  this  is  well  calculated  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope. 
It  should  take  the  place  in  current  English  literature  which  the  writings 
of  the  late  M.  Boissier  hold  in  that  of  France.  To  historical  students 
the  ground  traversed  by  Mr.  Fowler  is  of  course  familiar ;  but  they  will 
do  well  to  read  and  ponder  his  diagnosis  of  the  morbid  social  conditions 
of  Rome  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  its 
contrast,  in  the  sobriety  of  its  colouring,  with  the  lurid  picture  drawn  by 
Signor  Ferrero.  One  thing  alone  is  to  be  regretted,  namely  that  Mr.  Fowler 
should  confine  his  view  almost  wholly  to  Rome  and  Italy.  This  is  but 
natural,  seeing  that  for  his  facts  he  draws  mainly  upon  Cicero's  corre- 
spondence and  speeches;  but  even  these  might  furnish  material  for  a  more 
comprehensive  picture.  It  is  curious,  for  example,  to  find  scarcely  any 
allusion  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  interchange  of  letters  was 
carried  on,  or  to  the  difficulties   incident   to   travel   in   the   provinces. 
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Archaeology,  of  course,  throws  less  light  upon  this  period  than  upon  that 
which  follows  it ;  but  Mr.  Fowler  makes  good  use  of  such  inscriptions 
as  the  Laudatio  Turiae  (including  the  recently  discovered  portions). 
On  p.  14,  1.  1,  '  Publicius  '  should  be  read  for  '  Patricius.'  H.  S.  J. 

Mr.  T.  Rice  Holmes  has  laid  students  of  Caesar  under  a  further 
obligation  by  the  publication  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  rendering  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  (London:  Macmillan,  1908).  Without 
being  slavishly  literal— e.g.  orbis  is  translated  by  •  square  '  (p.  123)  and 
the  needful  explanation  is  given  in  a  footnote — the  translation  is 
accurate ;  and  in  ca^es  of  doubtful  reading  the  notes  indicate  the  text 
which  Mr  Holmes  follows.  We  are  fully  in  agreement  with  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  preface  (p.  ix)  that  the  Commentaries  should  be 
prescribed  as  a  set  book  in  military  examinations  :  and  it  only  remains 
to  quote  the  footnote  on  p.  127,  which  must  be  read  in  connexion  with 
the  notice  in  this  Review,  ante,  pp.  115  f : 

The  Itian  harbour  (Portus  Itius)  was  either  at  Boulogne  or  at  Wissant. 
I  argued  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but  inconclusively,  in  Caesar's  Conquest  of 
Gaul,  pp.  433-443  ...  In  Ancient  Britain,  pp.  552-595,  I  again  approached 
the  question  with  fuller  knowledge,  proved  that  Caesar's  starting-point  in  55  B.C. 
was  Boulogne,  and  concluded  that  he  would  not  in  the  following  year  have 
abandoned  a  port  which  was  in  all  respects  the  most  convenient  that  he  could 
have  selected  for  Wissant.  .  .  .  Before  the  publication  of  the  book,  however, 
(but  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  alteration) ,  I  saw  that  although  Boulogne 
was  in  almost  all  respects  the  more  convenient  port,  it  had  one  grave  disadvan- 
tage :  Caesar's  fleet,  which  was  almost  eight  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbour  in  one 
tide ;  and  it  would,  for  various  reasons,  have  been  hazardous  to  keep  ships 
anchored  outside  in  the  roadstead.  From  Wissant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
fleet  could  have  started  simultaneously.  H.  S.  J. 

Mr.  A.  Hadrian  Allcroft's  Earthwork  of  England  (London:  Mac- 
millan, 1908)  is  a  somewhat  solid  compendium  of  various  types  of 
ancient  earthworks,  mostly  English,  some  Scottish  and  WTelsh.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a  pleasant,  untechnical  fashion,  and  richly  illus- 
trated with  plans  and  diagrams.  The  book  is  intended  to  attract 
primarily  the  amateur  in  search  of  knowledge,  though  perhaps  not  very 
minute  or  precise  knowledge.  As  such,  the  book  is  an  interesting  and 
successful  venture,  in  which  the  main  defect  is  the  size — some  700  pages 
— and  weight  of  the  volume.  Economy  in  type,  greater  conciseness  in 
the  text,  a  lighter  paper,  would  from  this  point  of  view  have  added 
materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Regarded  as  a  scientific  work, 
it  unfortunately  requires  a  different  and  less  favourable  verdict.  It  cannot 
be  called  scientific  or  authoritative.  In  its  earlier  chapters,  at  least,  its 
treatment  is  frequently  confused  and  vague.  The  different  classes  or 
types  of  earthworks  are  not  kept  sufficiently  clear,  and  when  one  is  under 
discussion  others  are  brought  in  too  freely,  as  if.  classification  was  not 
important  (pp.  61,  68,  80).  There  occur  also  serious  mistakes,  especially 
in  the  account  of  the  Roman  earthworks.  These,  luckily,  do  not  form 
a  very  large  part  of  the  book.  But  they  show  a  far-reaching  mis- 
conception of  their  subject.     They  exhibit  the  disregard  for  classification 
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which  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  treatise,  by  dealing  alike  with  earthworks 
and  stone  walls.  The  division  of  the  Roman  material  into  two  sections — 
temporary  '  camps  '  and  permanent  '  stations  ' — is  not  to  be  recommended. 
The  '  camps  '  are  not  well  enough  known  to  form  at  present  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  they  are,  in  any  case,  comparatively  few.  One  or  two 
that  come  under  this  heading  are  permanent  forts  of  an  early  type.  The 
1  stations,'  on  the  other  hand,  include,  in  Mr.  Allcroft's  hands,  almost 
every  kind  of  Roman  site — fortresses,  forts,  towns,  villages,  all  hopelessly 
confused.  The  towns  of  Caister,  Towcester,  Chesterford,  are  compared 
with  the  military  forts  of  Caerleon,  York,  Manchester,  Templeborough, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Roman  forts  and  fortresses  were  planned  on 
uniform  patterns  which  are  totally  distinct  from  the  patterns  of  towns  or 
villages.  The  use  of  the  term  '  fortified  town  '  in  connexion  with 
Roman  Britain  alone  reveals  the  fact  that  Mr.  Allcroft  has  little  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  many  statements 
are  based  on  obsolete  views  of  Guest  and  Green.  The  Writer  is  more 
at  home  in  the  later  part  of  the  book.  The  Norman  '  mottes '  and 
medieval  '  moated  homesteads '  are  treated  with  much  clearness  and 
accuracy.  The  chapter  on  dew-ponds,  if  not  quite  appropriate  or  in 
its  right  place  among  earthworks,  is,  at  any  rate,  interesting.  The 
enthusiasm  which  inspires  Mr.  Allcroft  in  many  pictorial  descriptions 
may  stimulate  others  to  attend  to  the  earthworks  on  the  hills  around 
them,  or  at  least  urge  those  who  know  not  the  chalk  country  (for  Mr. 
Allcroft  appears  to  have  but  little  interest  in  the  northern  counties)  to 
go  and  examine  its  numerous  earthen  buildings  for  themselves. 

M.  V.  T. 

In  Die  Wanderziige  der  Langobarden  (Breslau:  Miiller  &  Seiffert, 
1909)  Dr.  Carl  Blasel  after  citing  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
and  the  opinions  of  scholars  with  regard  to  the  original  home  of  the 
Lombards  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mention  of  Scandinavia  is  a 
mere  misunderstanding  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  that  the  '  Scadanan ' 
of  the  Origo  is  the  Bardengau  or  district  of  Liineburg,  and  then  traces 
the  various  migrations  down  to  the  invasion  of  Italy.  The  argument  on 
the  main  point  seems  decisive,  but  the  identifications  of  the  other  places 
mentioned  are  hardly  more  than  plausible  conjectures ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  adduce  the  wild  theories  of  long- 
forgotten  scholars  or  to  devote  a  chapter  to  disproving  the  existence  of 
the  Amazons.  The  investigation  is  followed  by  some  criticism,  but 
slightly  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  book,  of  the  History  of  Paul 
the  Deacon,  especially  in  the  matter  of  his  religious  position  and  the 
controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters.  The  author  also  rejects  the  story  of 
Cunimund's  skull  on  the  ground  that  the  practice  is  not  ascribed  to  any 
Teutonic  people,  and  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  Chronicon 
Gothanum  with  Waitz  against  Mommsen.  The  book  ends  with  a 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  '  Lombards,'  in  which  the 
traditional  derivation  is  accepted.  E.  W.  B. 

In  two  more  or  less  related  works,  La  collegiale  de  Saint  Martin  de 
Tours  des  Origines  a  V  Avtnement  des  Valois  (397-1328)  and  Catalogue  des- 
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Lettres  de  Nicolas  V  conccrnant  la  Province  ecclcsiastique  dc  Tours 
d'apres  les  Archives  Vaticanes  (Paris :  Picard,  1908),  M.  l'Abbe  Vaucelle 
shows  that  the  sound  traditions  of  the  ancient  schools  of  St.  Martin  have 
still  some  disciples  among  the  local  clergy.  The  former  work  is  a  solid 
and  well-authenticated  study  of  the  history  of  the  great  church  of 
St.  Martin,  whose  two  isolated  towers  still  remind  the  tourist  of  its 
departed  greatness.  First  as  a  monastery,  then  as  a  college  of  secular 
canons,  the  church  that  arose  to  contain  the  shrine  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  west  had  a  history  well  worthy  of  a  modern  monograph  being 
devoted  to  it,  and  has  found  in  M.  Vaucelle  a  serious,  learned,  and 
conscientious  historian.  Particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
studies  of  the  organisation  of  the  chapter,  the  account  of  the  Chdteau- 
neuf  or  new  town  that  grew  up  around  it,  and  to  the  struggles  between 
the  canons  and  the  burgesses  which  M.  Vaucelle  gives,  along  with 
abundant  topographical  details  and  a  map.  Equally  scholarly  is  the 
author's  second  book,  which  touches  local  history  at  a  later  period  and 
with  a  motive  which  is  both  wider  and  more  limited.  The  letters  of 
Nicholas  V  which  relate  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tours  are 
summarised  in  French  and  arranged  in  chronological  order  after  a 
fashion  very  similar  to  that  of  our  Record  Office  Calendars,  though  in 
some  of  the  details  which  lighten  labour  for  their  consultation  M.  Vau- 
celle's  plan  is  more  helpful.  Besides  his  text  M.  Vaucelle  adds  a  useful 
introduction,  which  is  in  effect  a  study  of  certain  features  of  the  history 
of  the  church  in  Brittany  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  He 
shows  that  the  pragmatic  sanction  did  not  apply  to  Brittany,  but  that 
the  dukes  and  the  popes  had  an  understanding  as  to  appointments  which 
avoided  severe  conflicts,  though  there  remained  constant  minor  troubles 
as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  nine  Breton  sees,  as  at  various  times  papal 
provision,  ducal  nomination,  and  capitular  election  were  in  conflict  with 
one  another.  Clearly  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  duke  as  for  the  English 
king  to  secure  the  regular  appointment  of  his  nominees  by  papal  pro- 
vision.    Both  M.  Vaucelle's  volumes  are  excellently  indexed.     T.  F.  T. 

In  The  Storming  of  London  and  the  Thames  Valley  Campaign 
(London  :  Harrison,  s.a.)  Major  P.  T.  Godsal  relies  upon  the  topography  of 
south-east  England,  some  statements  of  Bede  and  others,  and,  above  all, 
military  considerations,  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  migra- 
tion to  Britain.  His  principal  contention  is  that  after  the  battle  of  Cray- 
ford  London  was  sacked,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  lately 
marshalled  together  by  Mr.  Gomme.  The  author  knows  nothing  of  such 
work  as  Mr.  F.  Haverfield's  on  the  condition  of  Britain  in  this  age 
(pp.  xv,  44-6),  nor  has  he  any  adequate  comprehension  of  the  position  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century.  He  supposes  the  invaders  to  have 
been  '  actuated  by  one  supreme  idea,  that  now  or  never  they  must  secure 
a  home  for  themselves  or  submit  to  be  mingled  with  the  subject  races  of 
the  Roman  Empire  '  (p.  xx)  ;  he  tells  airily  (p.  54)  of  '  what  for  centuries 
the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  .  .  .  had  hitherto  prevented '  the  Angles, 
Jutes,  and  Saxons  from  doing.  He  pictures  the  Jutes  '  with  the  armies 
of  Britain  in  their  front,  and  the  Roman  Empire  ...  in  their  rear.' 
He  discounts  the  evidence  for  the  ordinary  view,  that  no  supreme  com- 
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mander  directed  the  invaders,  by  representing  that  evidence  as  entirely 
documentary,  and  further  as  coloured  at  least  by. Norman  misrepresentation 
(p.  196).  He  has  no  grasp  of  the  succession  of  tradition,  e.g.  from 
Gildas  to  Bede.  To  take  for  criticism  a  few  arguments  which  the  author 
advances  :  he  makes  much  of  the  name  England  ;  but  he  has  not  reflected 
on  the  names  Palestine,  Syria,  Greece.  St.  Augustine's  mission  is  enough 
to  explain  his  difficulty,  while  the  Welsh  evidence  would  show  that  the 
Angles  were  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country.  Simi- 
larly with  the  names  Middlesex,  Wessex,  etc.  (p.  30).  Most  of  the  book  is 
built  upon  a  priori  reasoning  from  military  considerations  drawn  from  war- 
fare of  to-day.  But  the  evidence  of  the  Danelagh  is  against  the  assumption 
that  raiding  parties  cannot  effect  a  permanent  settlement  (pp.  44-6),  the 
statements  on  p.  78  betray  an  utter  misconception  of  the  two  periods  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Danish  invasions,  and  Major  Godsal  does  not 
strengthen  our  confidence  in  him  by  his  misleading  paraphrase  of  Bede's 
remarks  on  the  Bretwaldas  (p.  86)  which  are  here  represented  as  implying 
a  military '  leadership.'  On  p.  92  it  is  said  that  '  Aella  must  have  been  at 
least  forty  years  of  age  when  he  landed  at  Selsey,  and  therefore  over  ninety 
years  of  age  when  he  died,'  the  interval  between  the  dates  being  37  to  41 
years  ;  on  p.  245  he  is  said  to  have  been  '  about  the  age  of  eighty-five.' 
The  study  of  local  land  tenure  and  other  customs  is  likely  to  invalidate 
another  assumption,  that  one  system  of  tunscipes  and  hundreds  is  prac- 
tically '  all  over  England  '  (p.  29).  Professor  Skeat  would  have  something 
to  say  on  the  author's  dictum  (p.  219)  that  local  pronunciation  is  often 
more  accurate  than  old  spelling.  One  suggestion  of  the  writer,  that 
Cowey  Stakes  were  put  in  by  Ambrosius  (p.  120),  may  deserve  further 
consideration.  But,  for  the  rest,  iteration  does  not  confirm  a  statement ; 
and  one  underlying  assumption  that  '  a  commanding  personality '  must  be 
postulated  for  every  great  movement  is  unwarrantable  and  necessarily 
produces  romance,  for  instance,  as  to  the  life  of  Aella  before  477.  The 
writing  is  loose  in  places,  e.g.  pp.  xviii,  12,  274  ;  and  in  p.  49,  line  4,  '  not ' 
must  be  inserted.     There  is  no  index.  T.  N. 

The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution,  449-1485,  by  Professor 
Albert  Beebe  White  (New  York  :  Putnam,  1908),  is  an  analytic  sketch  in 
three  parts.  The  first  describes  Anglo-Saxon  institutions;  the  second, 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  the  third  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  medieval  constitution  from  the  year  1100  onwards.  The 
difficulties  of  selection  and  compression  have  been  skilfully  overcome, 
and  Mr.  White  usually  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  literature.  We 
cannot  in  every  case  commend  his  hints  for  further  study  ;  his  biblio- 
graphy refers  to  three  books  which  are  not  yet  in  existence,  and  in  his  notes 
he  treats  with  undue  respect  some  works  which  are  either  too  speculative, 
or  too  much  the  result  of  compilation  at  second  hand,  to  be  of  value  for 
the  beginner.  He  should  reconsider  his  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
thegnship  (p.  45)  and  the  nature  of  scutage  (p.  107) ;  and  he  would 
have  done  well  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  feudal  host  was 
superseded.  Some  of  the  materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Morris's  Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  I.  Mr.  White  is  inclined  to  view 
feudalism  too  exclusively  as  a  matter  of  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  the  same 
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manner,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Assize  of  Arms,  it  is  only  in  order  that  he 
may  point  out  the  importance  of  that  enactment  in  the  history  of  the 
jury.  H.  W.  C.  D. 

Dom  F.  Cabrol's  little  book,  L'Angleterre  chretienne  avant  les  Nor- 
mands  (Paris  :  Lecoffre,  1909),  is  pleasantly  compiled,  and  when  the 
author  has  a  true  statement  to  make  or  a  moral  to  draw  he  performs 
his  task  with  grace.  But  there  is  no  knowledge  in  the  book,  and  it  con- 
stantly falls  into  the  traps  which  await  the  writer  who  tries  to  narrate 
at  second-hand.  The  history  is  on  a  level  with  the  geography  ;  and  on 
p.  6  the  Cheviots  are  north  of  the  Forth,  while  on  p.  37  Essex  is  south 
of  the  Thames.  On  p.  167  Candida  Casa  and  Whithern  are  different 
places,  as  are  '  Medeshamstedt '  and  Peterborough  on  p.  220.  A  large 
and  strangely  promiscuous  bibliography  is  supplied,  from  which  the 
Whitby  Life  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Crawford  Charters,  and  the 
Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  appear  to  be  absent.  Z. 

M.  Louis  Halphen's  Etudes  sur  V Administration  de  Borne  au  Moyen 
Age  (751-1252),  which  form  the  166th  part  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  VEcole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  (Paris  :  Champion,  1907),  are  of  chief  value  for  the  lists 
of  officers  with  full  references  to  authorities  which  occupy  half  the  volume. 
The  account  of  the  administrative  system  of  Eome  before  and  during  the 
existence  of  the  commune  is  more  serviceable  for  the  materials  which  it 
brings  together  than  for  its  positive  conclusions  ;  indeed,  in  some  ways  it 
raises  more  questions  than  it  solves.  The  early  history  of  the  prefect  of 
the  city  is  no  doubt  obscure  ;  but  Giesebrecht  should  not  be  cited  as  holding 
the  revival  of  the  office  to  be  due  to  Otto  the  Great  (p.  16  n.  4),  for  this  writer 
expressly  attributes  it  to  the  peculiar  position  of  John  XII,  who  as  pope 
could  not  act  in  criminal  judicature  and  therefore  needed  a  civil  officer  to 
assist  him.  Nor  again  should  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg's  assertion  that  the 
prefect  received  his  commission  in  criminal  causes  from  the  Emperor  be 
treated  too  seriously  (pp.  25, 26),  as  indeed  M.  Halphen  in  the  end  admits. 
The  fact  that  no  protoscriniarius  is  known  before  861  is  no  proof  that 
the  office  did  not  previously  exist  (p.  45) ;  it  is  possible  that  Nicholas  I 
attached  to  his  service  a  functionary  who  had  long  had  charge  of  the  local 
scriveners  (tabelliones).  But  M.  Halphen  is  quite  right  in  controverting 
the  theory  that  he  took  the  place  of  the  nomenclator,  though  he  omits  to 
state  that  amminiculator  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  latter  name.  We 
agree  with  him  also  in  holding  that  the  Roman  commune  of  1143  did  not 
include  the  Trastevere  or  other  outlying  districts  of  the  city  (p.  60).  It  is 
by  a  slip  that  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  is  assigned  to  the  same  epoch  as 
Matthew  Paris  (p.  78,  n.  6).  The  chief  fault  of  Mr.  Halphen's  book  is  its 
continual  repetitions  :  to  quote  the  same  passage  at  length  two  or  three 
times  over,  as  he  frequently  does,  is  wearisome  ;  and  the  citations  in 
the  footnotes  might  have  been  considerably  simplified.  R.  L.  P. 

Alcuin  of  York  (London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1908)  forms  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol's  lectures  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Celtic  and  English  Churches.  They  are  always 
interesting  and  often  original,  especially  on  the  side  of  archaeology,  and 
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they  lose  nothing  by  the  numerous  personal  touches  with  which  they 
are  enlivened.  In  fact,  it  might  seem  as  though  the  Bishop  followed  the 
example  of  Origen  in  allowing  the  shorthand  notes  of  his  discourses  to 
be  published,  without  revision  on  his  own  part.  Such  a  method,  or  lack  of 
method,  leads  to  a  certain  want  of  order,  as  when  the  causes  why  Alcuin  left 
England  are  discussed  after  the  account  of  his  death.  It  also  leads  to  oc- 
casional repetitions,  which  are  the  more  striking  because  of  the  small  scale 
of  the  book,  and  to  one  sad  lapse,  when  an  Eton  master  is  narrated  to  have 
used  vapulare  as  an  active  verb,  and  apparently  with  its  first  syllable  short. 
But  this  does  not  impair  the  interest  of  the  Bishop's  story,  in  which  all  the 
main  points  of  Alcuin's  career  and  his  relation  to  his  contemporaries  are 
excellently  given  ;  while  the  liberty  of  digression  which  a  lecturer  allows 
himself  has  enabled  him  to  dwell  upon  a  number  of  topics  which  are  not 
the  less  attractive  because  they  are  not  quite  relevant.  We  welcome  the 
stone  crosses  which  are  never  wanting  in  Dr.  Browne's  writings,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with  the  Strassburg  oaths,  and  to  read  of  the  use  in 
early  medieval  art  of  the  elephant  as  an  ornament.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  book  is  accurate  and  is  carefully  printed ;  but  St.  Boniface 
suffered  at  Dokkum,  not  at  Dorkum.  The  Bishop  has  addressed  himself 
in  his  different  writings  to  the  two  classes  of  archaeological  experts  and 
of  general  readers.  There  is  an  intermediate  class  who  would  be  grateful 
if  he  would  put  the  results  of  his  study  of  our  early  churches  into  one 
scholarly  octavo  volume.  E.  W.  W. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Professor  Karl  Hampe's  Deutsche 
Kaiser yeschichte  in  der  Zeit  der  Salier  und  Staufer  (Leipzig  :  Quelle 
&  Meyer,  1909),  which  would  be  well  worth  translating  into  English. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  scholarly  workman- 
ship ;  and,  although  the  footnotes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  they  give 
us  a  surprising  quantity  of  information  as  to  the  recent  literature  of  the 
subject.  Even  advanced  students  may  profitably  take  notice  of  the 
pithy  judgments  which  Dr.  Hampe  expresses  on  the  views  of  Hauck, 
Meyer  von  Knonau,  Ficker,  Winkelmann,  and  other  leading  authorities. 
Equally  good  are  the  short  bibliographies,  such  as  that  on  p.  224,  which 
calls  attention  to  the  latest  literature  respecting  the  Sicilian  government 
of  Frederick  II.  But  the  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  exceptional 
skill  with  which  the  author  has  selected  and  arranged  his  material.  It 
is  a  great  feat  to  have  provided,  in  250  pages,  a  narrative  account  of 
this  eventful  period  which  is  both  intelligible  and  interesting.  Dr. 
Hampe  excels  in  the  characterisation  of  individuals,  and  in  the  analysis 
of  political  situations ;  and  he  wisely  devotes  at  least  half  his  space  to 
this  sort  of  exposition.  Keeping  to  the  broad  high-road,  he  necessarily 
challenges  comparison  at  every  stage  with  the  work  of  previous  writers  ; 
and,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  his  powers 
that  he  is  rarely  commonplace,  and  never  indulges  in  paradox  for 
its  own  sake.  His  omissions  will  no  doubt  be  criticised.  They  may  be 
indicated  by  saying  that  he  subordinates  all  other  interests  to  the 
political,  and  that  he  steadily  refrains  from  the  temptation  to  write  at 
large  on  general  European  history.  That  he  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
subjects  which  he  has  relegated  to  the  background  may  be  inferred  from 
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his  passing  observations  upon  the  chivalric  spirit,  upon  the  German 
poets  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  upon  the  culture  which  flourished  at 
the  court  of  Frederick  II.  But  he  leaves  the  development  of  such  themes 
to  the  teacher.  His  book  is  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  political 
history.  We  will  only  say  that,  if  the  whole  of  German  history  could  be 
studied  in  such  introductions,  it  would  be  as  attractive  to  English  readers 
as  that  of  France  or  Italy.  H.  W.  C.  D. 

Dr.  Georges  Smets  has  published  his  thesis,  Henri  I,  Due  de 
Brabant  1190-1285  (Bruxelles  :  Lamertin,  1908),  which  he  presented  for 
the  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Brussels.  It  is  a  long  and  careful 
piece  of  work,  packed  with  detail  of  all  kinds,  on  the  whole  well 
arranged.  It  is  such  a  monument  of  patient  industry  that  we  wish  it  had 
been  presented  with  less  haste.  Dr.  Smets  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  time,  and  appreciates  the  political  and  economic  import- 
ance of  Brabant  under  Duke  Henry  I  so  well  that  we  should  have  been 
grateful  for  a  broader  treatment  of  his  subject,  for  one  or  two  good  maps, 
and  at  least  an  index.  The  author  has  ransacked  the  records  of  other 
countries,  and  uses  those  of  the  English  chancery  with  special  success, 
but  we  have  no  critical  account  of  the  numerous  sources  upon  which  he 
has  drawn — many  of  them  unfamiliar  to  foreign  students — with  the  result 
that  his  precise  and  faithful  references  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  signifi- 
cance. Dr.  Smets  has  studied  the  reign  of  Duke  Henry  as  an  example  of 
the  growth  of  territorial  sovereignty.  He  recognises  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  guide  to  Henry's  policy  in  his  character,  which  is  blurred  and 
indistinct ;  by  studying  in  great  detail  the  reaction  of  European  events  and 
changes  upon  local  changes,  he  tries  to  show  how  the  duke  used  the  former 
at  every  point  to  strengthen  his  territorial  position.  Purely  local  con- 
siderations were  only  forgotten  where  commercial  advantages  could  be 
secured  (p.  228).  In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Dr.  Smets  brings 
together  all  the  relevant  evidence  for  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  the  Rhine.  This  will  be  found  useful  by  English  scholars  ; 
e.g.  the  list  of  Brabancon  merchants  mentioned  in  the  Close  and  Patent 
Rolls  (p.  269).  The  whole  of  this  second  part  is  of  general  interest. 
Dr.  Smets  analyses  the  conditions  of  the  urban  and  rural  classes,  and 
brings  out  the  political  as  well  as  the  economic  importance  of  the 
great  urban  development  of  Brabant.  His  analysis  also  of  the  causes 
which  divided  and  limited  the  ranks  of  the  noblesse  is  worthy  of  attention 
(p.  241),  particularly  his  statements  about  the  mercenaries.  The  book  is 
a  mine  of  information,  to  be  exploited  rather  than  read  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  course  of  politics  before  and  after  Bouvines,  as  well 
as  by  students  of  social  history  generally.  F.  M.  P. 

Since  our  last  notices  (vol.  xxii.  827  f.,  xxiii.  612  f.)  the  publication  of 
the  calendars  and  editions  of  our  earlier  chancery  enrolments  has  made 
good  progress.  We  have  now  before  us  the  third  volume  of  the  Calendar 
of  Charter  Bolls  (1300-1326),  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls  of  Henry  III, 
1247-1258,  and  the  text  of  the  Close  Bolls  of  Henry  III,  1234-1237 
(London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1908) ;  the  latter  two  bear  no  numbers, 
but  are  in  fact  the  second  and  the  third  volumes  of  their  respective  series. 
The  Calendar  of  Charter  Bolls  has  three  indexes  ;  the  other  two  volumes 
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have  but  one,  and  we  think  on  the  whole  that  the  incorporation  of  subject- 
headings  in  one  alphabet  with  the  personal  and  place-names  assists 
reference.  But  the  subject  index  to  the  charter  rolls  is  far  more  detailed 
and  comprehensive  than  the  subject  headings  included  in  the  indexes  to 
the  other  volumes  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  latter  were  amplified.  As 
in  previous  volumes  charters  of  earlier  kings  which  are  recited  in  charters 
of  inspeximus  on  the  charter  rolls  are  printed  in  full ;  a  table  of  them  is 
prefixed,  but  the  dates  assigned  are  in  some  cases  open  to  question.  A 
couple  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  pp.  259,  382,  in 
years  for  which  no  charter  roll  exists.  The  Close  Bolls  are  a  simple 
edition  without  explanations ;  but  the  index  is  admirable  and  avoids 
such  unprofitable  entries  as  '  Ireland '  followed  by  108  numerals,  which 
appears  in  that  to  the  Patent  Rolls.  A. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Surtees  Society,  has  rapidly 
followed  up  his  edition  of  Archbishop  Walter  Giffard's  Register  (see 
ante,  xx.  607-8)  by  giving  to  the  world  that  of  Giffard's  successor,  The 
Begister  of  William  Wickwane,  Archbishop  of  York,  1279-1285  (Surtees 
Society,  vol.  cxiv.  1907).  This  useful  work  is  marked  by  all  the 
solid  and  careful  qualities  which  distinguished  Mr.  Brown's  editorial 
work  on  the  earlier  volume,  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably  complain 
of,  besides  some  remissness  of  the  printer  that  the  editor  has  done 
his  best  to  remedy,  is  an  occasional  looseness  in  the  marginal 
summary  in  English,  which  nevertheless  materially  facilitates  reference 
to  the  text.  Wickwane  was  a  stay-at-home  prelate  of  high  character, 
who  took  no  part  in  politics,  and  lived  an  austere  life,  visiting 
assiduously  the  monasteries  of  his  diocese,  and  having  no  worse 
foes  than  his  over-mighty  suffragan  of  Durham,  and  his  intolerant 
southern  colleague,  Archbishop  Peckham.  The  chief  value  of  the 
register  lies,  then,  in  the  record  of  quiet  diocesan  work  and  in 
particular  in  the  details  of  monastic  visitations  which  may  be  usefully 
compared  with  the  better  known  records  of  this  type  that  are  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  fifteenth-century  diocesan  activity.  The  dearth 
of  royal  letters  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Brown  has 
written  a  useful  introduction,  compiled  a  careful  itinerary  of  Wickwane, 
and  added  a  copious  index.  Altogether  his  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  fast  growing  store  of  printed  episcopal  registers.  T.  F.  T. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Feudal  Aids,  1284-1431,  Stafford-Worcester 
(London :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1908),  carries  this  useful  publication 
to  its  penultimate  stage,  leaving  for  later  treatment  a  sixth  instalment 
which  will  be  devoted  to  Yorkshire  and  some  supplementary  matter. 
Only  three  of  the  counties  here  included — namely,  Suffolk,  Sussex,  and 
Wiltshire — are  adequately  represented,  and  one  of  the  rest,  Westmorland 
makes  a  sorry  show  with  three  pages  of  dull  and  incomplete  fifteenth - 
century  returns.  The  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  points  out  in  a  short 
but  interesting  preface  some  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  volume.  He 
makes  a  slight  slip  in  speaking  of  parishes  in  Sussex  in  which  there  are  less 
than  ten  'inhabitants,'  for  the  returns  speak  of  'householders,'  though 
even  this  would  leave  their  population  small  enough.     The  indexes,  the 
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work  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Lyle,  are  of  the  elaborate  character  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  previous  volumes,  and  are  very  carefully  compiled.  There  is 
an  occasional  mistake  in  the  identification  of  proper  names,  but  most  of 
them  are  quite  venial.  Ought  not  the  castle  and  prior  of  Ewyas  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  March  of  Wales  rather  than  in  the  Wiltshire  village  of 
Teffont  Evias,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  sometime  owners,  the 
lords  of  Ewyas  Harold  ?  Were  not  the  fifteenth-century  priors  of 
Llanthony  located  at  Llanthony  hard  by  Gloucester,  and  not  in  the  wild 
abode  of  their  distant  predecessors  in  the  region  not  very  remote  from 
the  vale  of  Ewyas  ?  But  the  only  mistake  of  importance  is  that  which 
indexes  the  abbas  de  Fonte  Neto  of  p.  274  under  the  head  of  '  Wells,' 
instead  of  under  '  Fontenai.'  The  Norman  monastery  of  Fontenai  was 
the  mother  house  of  the  alien  cell  of  Brimpsfield,  with  reference  to 
which  the  entry  is  made.  T.  F.  T. 

The  first  part  of  Signor  Francesco  Guerri's  II  Begistrum  Cleri 
Cometani  e  il  suo  contenuto  storico  (Corneto- Tarquinia :  Giacchetti. 
1908),  which  is  to  head  a  series  of  Fonti  di  Storia  Cornetana,  is  a  verbose 
introduction  to  a  promised  full  calendar  of  the  volume  in  question,  the 
cartulary  of  the  corporate  clergy  of  Corneto.  Every  possible  point, 
historical,  topographical,  genealogical,  or  diplomatic,  is  discussed  at 
wearisome  length,  especially  the  errors  of  one  Dasti,  a  previous  historian 
of  Corneto,  Signor  Guerri  cannot  even  quote  from  documents  which  he 
is  shortly  to  print  in  full  without  registering  all  the  palaeographical 
peculiarities  of  the  original.  The  result  has  its  value,  especially  as  the 
index  is  good,  although  the  facts  elicited  are  usually  of  purely  local 
importance,  and  often  absolutely  trivial ;  occasionally,  as  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  of  reckoning  the  indiction  and  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  something  worth  noting  is 
brought  out.  The  author  has  learned  how  to  do  his  work,  but  not  how 
to  suppress  the  details  of  the  working.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he 
comes  to  edit  the  Margarita  of  the  commune  of  Corneto  he  will  be 
limited  to  fifty  pages  of  introductory  matter  :  the  present  volume  contains 
xxij  and  447.  The  work  appears  fairly  accurate  in  detail,  though 
dampnatam  memoriam  Francischum  de  Vico  (p.  224)  strikes  us  as 
unusual  Latin.  C.  J. 


The  relations  of  England  and  the  Low  German  states  during  the  firs 
ten  years  of  Edward  Ill's  reign,  the  marriages  between  the  ruling  houses 
the  joint  campaigns  in  Scotland,  and  finally  the  elaborate  negotiations, 
which  led  up  to  the  first  coalitions  of  the  Hundred  Years'  war  are  set 
forth  in  great  detail  by  Dr.  W.  Stechele  in  his  England  und  der  Nieder- 
rhein  bei  Beginn  derBegierung  Konig  Eduards  III  (1327-1337),  which  has 
appeared  in  two  instalments  in  the  Wesideutsche  Zeitschriftfilr  Geschichte 
und  Kunst,  xxvii.  98-151,  441-473.  His  work  is  a  very  careful  and 
complete  summary  of  the  published  documents  relating  to  his  subject, 
and  subsequent  writers  will  probably  have  few  omissions  or  inaccuracies 
to  lay  to  his  charge.  Though  thorough  and  admirable  in  what  he  has 
attempted,  Dr.  Stechele  has  not  exhausted  the  subject.  He  has  not 
indeed  neglected    M.  Pirenne's  Histoire  de  Belgiqiie  and  M.  Deprez's 
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Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  de  Cent  Ans  so  far  as  they  bear  on  his  matter, 
but  he  has  not  aspired  to  the  wide  outlook  and  illuminating  treatment  of 
these  writers.  His  own  contribution  to  the  subject  is  rather  in  points  of 
detail.  L.  B.  D. 

Mr.  G-.  A.  C.  Sandeman's  Calais  under  English  Rule  (Oxford : 
Blackwell,  1908)  is  very  near  being  a  good  book.  Mr.  Sandeman  has 
been  happy  in  his  subject,  and  has  plainly  worked  with  zeal,  energy,  and 
discretion  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  work  out  his  points  more 
thoroughly  before  he  sent  his  book  to  press.  With  all  its  merits  it 
remains  a  little  crude  and  incomplete.  Solid  utilisation  of  unpublished 
documents  is  combined  with  undue  reliance  on  secondary  modern  books 
of  no  great  value.  Some  obvious  materials  such  as  the  Calendars  of 
Patent  and  Close  Rolls  are  not  used  at  all,  and  a  more  diligent  scrutiny 
of  the  chroniclers  would  have  yielded  more  fruit.  There  is  often  the 
suggestion  of  inadequate  technical  knowledge,  notably  in  the  section  on 
the  church,  and  some  obiter  dicta  are  regrettable.  There  are  a  good 
many  bad  mistakes  of  fact.  Yet  the  discerning  reader  will  easily  correct 
Mr.  Sandeman's  little  slips,  and  be  grateful  to  him  for  putting  together 
so  much  useful  information  on  an  interesting  and  little-known  subject. 

T.  F.  T. 

In  his  Documents  nouveaux  sur  les  Mceurs  populaires  et  Le  Droit  de 
Vengeance  dans  les  Pays-Bas  au  XVe  Siecle  (Paris :  Champion,  1908), 
M.  Charles  Petit-Dutaillis  has  edited  two  series  of  documents  from  the 
Chartes  de  l' Audience  of  the  Burgundian  chancery  under  Philip  the  Good 
now  preserved  in  the  Archives  Departmental  du  Nord  at  Lille.  The 
first  series  are  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
politics  of  the  time.  The  second  and  longer  series  is  concerned  with  the 
right  of  private  vengeance  and  warfare  as  practised  in  the  Low  Countries 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  Ultimately  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  proposes 
to  add  a  third  series  dealing  with  economic  history.  The  first  series  is 
short,  containing  only  fourteen  letters  of  pardon  for  offences  arising  out 
of  the  troubled  society  of  the  time.  As  the  editor  points  out,  they 
represent  the  offender's  version  of  the  facts  but  are  not  for  that  reason 
less  valuable  as  illustrations  of  contemporary  life  and  manners.  One, 
the  story  of  how  Antoine  de  Claerhout  murdered  her  child  by  a  low-born 
lover,  has  a  peculiar  interest  since  it  may  have  furnished  Antoine  de  la 
Sale  with  suggestions  for  two  of  the  Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles.  The 
second  and  much  longer  series  supplies  the  editor  with  the  text  for  a  full 
and  interesting  discussion  of  the  practice  of  private  war,  the  endeavour 
to  regulate  that  practice  by  enforced  truces,  and  the  gradual  process  by 
which  the  state  asserted  its  authority  to  suppress  and  punish  crimes  of 
violence  in  the  public  interest.  It  forms  a  striking  chapter  in  the 
history  of  society  and  the  growth  of  law.  Old  traditions  died  slowly, 
and  though  the  documents  deal  chiefly  with  the  sordid  quarrels  of 
ignoble  persons  the  ancient  practice  asserted  itself  even  in  high  quarters. 
The  amende  honorable  had  its  recognised  and  formal  place  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  truce  on  private  feuds,  and  it  is  interesting,  as  M.  Petit- 
Dutaillis  points  out,  to  find  its  ceremonial  observance  stipulated  for  in 
the  peace  of  Arras,  under  which  the  ambassador  of  Charles  VII  humbled 
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himself  on  21  September  1435,  before  Duke  Philip  at  the  church  of 
St.  Vaast  in  propitiation  for  the  murder  at  Montereau  sixteen  years 
before.  Incidentally  these  documents  no  less  than  those  of  the  previous 
series  illustrate  in  many  small  ways  the  life,  speech,  and  manners  of  the 
people.  C.  L.  K. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Dennis's  revised  translation  of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  Nations  1494-1514  (London :  Bell,  1909)  deserves  a  hearty 
welcome,  for  the  previous  translation  did  injustice  to  the  earliest  work  of 
the  master.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  prefixed  a  charming  introduction,  in 
which  he  describes  Ranke's  method  and  with  delicate  criticism  gives  an 
estimate  of  his  position  as  an  historian.  B. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  excellent  '  Cambridge  Historical  Series  ' 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Vernon  has  treated  of  Italy  from  1494  to  1790  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1909).  Her  work  comprises  two  unequal  periods,  that 
which  ended  in  1559,  and  that  which  followed  ;  and  to  the  latter,  which 
is  less  generally  known  than  any  epoch  of  modern  Italian  history  except 
that  which  began  with  1870,  she  has  wisely  devoted  the  larger  part  of 
her  book.  Considering  the  great  mass  of  facts  involved,  the  narrative 
shows  marked  skill,  and  the  three  chapters  of  social  history  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  Moreover,  casual  remarks,  such  as  that  (p.  88)  on  the 
connexion  between  literature  and  morals,  imply  a  keen  insight  into  the 
Italian  character.  Here  and  there  compression  has  led  to  an  occasional 
inaccuracy.  Thus  (p.  7)  the  Porte  had  not  '  seized  '  all  '  the  Morea  '  as 
early  as  1494,  nor  were  the  lions  now  in  front  of  the  Venetian  Arsenal 
originally  '  lions  of  St.  Mark  which  had  been  left  at  Athens  when  the 
Turks  first  conquered  it.'  None  of  the  four^are  winged,  and  the  largest, 
that  which  bears  the  famous  Runic  inscription,  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piraeus  centuries  before  the  first  Venetian  occupation  of  Athens.  In  the 
map  showing  the  possessions  of  Venice  in  the  Levant  in  1540 — it  would 
have  saved  ambiguity  to  have  said  1541 — Cerigo  should  have  been 
marked  as  Venetian.  The  spelling  '  Jesu  '  (p.  294)  for  the  well-known 
Gesu  church  is  a  slip.  The  volume  has  four  clear  maps,  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  one  of  Italy  in  1494  was  not  added.  There  is  a  well-selected 
bibliography,  but  neither  there  nor  in  the  text  is  there  any  allusion  to 
the  interesting  history  of  San  Marino,  two  important  episodes  of  which 
fall  within  this  period.  W.  Mi. 

The  Life  of  John  Colet,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  by  the  late  Dr.  J. 
H.  Lupton,  which  was  noticed  in  this  Review  by  Bishop  Creighton  in  1889 
(hi.  575),  has  been  reissued  in  a  new  edition  in  view  of  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Colet 's  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School  (London  :  Bell, 
1909) ;  but  the  only  changes  made  are  '  some  verbal  corrections  which 
had  been  noted  by  the  author  in  his  own  copy.'  It  might  have  been  well 
to  add  some  more  :  e.g.,  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  was  not  '  at 
Vienne  '  (p.  18),  but  many  miles  distant  from  that  city ;  and  Linacre 
lived  much  longer  than  '  two  years  '  in  Italy  (p.  46).  But,  though  need- 
ing revision  in  details,  Dr.  Lupton's  remains  the  standard  biography  of 
Colet,  and  certainly  deserved  reprinting.  C. 

In  her  wTork  on  De  Armezorg  te  Leiden  tot  het  Einde  van  de  16e  Eeuio 
(The  Hague  :  Nijhoff,  1908)  Miss  Christina  Ligtenberg  has  compiled  from 
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the  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  records  of  Leyden  a  narrative  of  far  greater 
than  merely  local  interest.  She  has  succeeded  in  illustrating  strikingly  a 
very  important  aspect  of  civilization  during  the  later  middle  ages,  namely, 
the  life  of  the  lowest  social  classes  at  a  time  when  they  were  beginning  to 
be  affected  by  the  economic  changes  introduced  by  capitalism.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  history,  the  same  process  in  the  same  place  hap- 
pens to  have  been  recently  treated  by  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Posthumus' 
Leidsche  Lakenindustrie,  and  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  two  treatises 
supplement  one  another  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  The  main 
feature  in  the  development  of  medieval  poor  relief  generally,  which 
comes  out  very  well  in  Miss  Ligtenberg's  book,  is  the  gradual  secularisa- 
tion of  its  organs  through  the  agency  of  the  town  corporation.  The 
control  of  communal  poor  law  grows  more  and  more  absolute  in  the 
same  measure  as  public  means  are  required  to  keep  the  clerical  and 
private  institutions  going.  A  final  stage  is  reached  when  the  corporation 
itself  begins  to  levy  public  rates  for  the  purpose.  In  the  particular  case 
of  Holland,  and  it  would  seem  of  Western  Europe  at  large,  the  ability  of 
the  church  to  solve  the  problem  without  the  assistance  of  secular  powers 
was  in  a  manner  artificially  preserved  for  a  long  time  by  the  mystic 
movement  of  later  medieval  thought,  which  once  more  placed  extraordinary 
private  means  at  the  disposal  of  parishes  and  convents.  It  was  in  a 
marked  contrast  to  what  was  believed  to  be  the  unmethodical  poor  relief 
of  '  popery,'  that  the  economic  and  social  conceptions  of  the  humanists, 
especially  in  the  Netherlands,  pressed  towards  a  sovereign  rule  of  secular 
poor  law.  It  is  well  known  how  the  agitation  of  Joan  Ludovico  Vives, 
the  friend,  of  Erasmus  and  More,  immediately  led  to  the  realisation  of 
those  ideas  in  the  poor  law  of  Ypres,  the  so-called  Yperse  stelsel,  and 
that  they  were  even  received  into  state  legislation  by  the  government  of 
Charles  V,  under  the  form  of  the  Groot-Plakkaat  of  1531.  Though 
Leyden  at  the  time  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Yperse  stelsel  into  the 
towns  of  north  Holland,  the  break-down  of  the  individualistic  principle 
caused  by  the  crisis  of  the  cloth  industry  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century  made  the  .  corporation  slowly  the  complete  master  of  all  the 
different  social  institutions  of  the  place.  C.  B. 


Two  volumes  containing  The  Five  Letters  of  Belation  from  Fernando 
Cortes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  translated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Francis 
Augustus  MacNutt  (New  York :  Putnam,  1908),  give  us,  as  Mr.  MacNutt 
claims,  the  first  English  translation  of  all  the  letters.  These  letters  are 
preceded  by  a  biography  of  the  Conqueror,  and  by  a  translation  of  his  will. 
The  notes  on  the  text  are  full,  and  at  the  end  of  each  letter  the  more  im- 
portant topics,  such  as  the  encomienda  system,  are  treated  as  appendixes. 
The  bibliographical  note  upon  the  original  authorities  will  be  found  useful 
by  students  of  this  period,  but  among  modern  works  should  be  included  the 
volumes  so  far  published  of  the  elaborate  Istoria  de  Yucatan  by  D.  Juan 
Francisco  Molina.  The  translator  has  deliberately  avoided  any  attempt 
at  fine  writing  as  inappropriate  to  the  simple  and  unadorned  style  of  the 
original,  but  the  translation  runs  pleasantly  and  easily.  The  volumes 
are  admirably  printed,  and  the  portraits  and  several  very  clear  maps  add 
to  their  appearance  and  utility.  E.  A. 
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In  his  work  on  De  Nederduitsche  Vluchtelingenherhen  der  16e  Eeuw 
in  Eng eland  en  Duitschland  en  hunne  Beteehenis  voor  de  Beformatie  in 
de  Nederlanden  (The  Hague  :  Nijhoff,  1909)  Dr.  A.  A.  van  Schelven 
lays  chief  stress  on  the  theological  aspects  of  the  subject.  But  the 
history  of  Dutch  Calvinism  is  in  one  respect  unique.  Everywhere  else 
religious  exile  resulted  in  definitely  planting  colonies  from  the  different 
national  societies.  The  Huguenot  refugees  were  lost  to  their  country, 
and  even  the  American  Puritans  founded  a  really  new  England.  The 
earliest  of  all  protestant  emigrations,  extraordinary  in  extent  as  it  was 
(Dr.  van  Schelven  on  p.  36  estimates  the  temporary  loss  of  men  for  the 
Netherlands  at  half  a  million),  was  nothing  like  a  breach  with  the  country 
it  left.  In  fact,  the  Dutch  form  of  Calvinism,  the  features  of  which  were 
worked  out  in  the  churches  of  the  refugees  in  England  and  Germany, 
returned  to  rule  their  native  country  directly  after  the  overthrow  of 
foreign  domination.  What  Dr.  van  Schelven  calls  a  dependence  of  the 
church  upon  the  state  (p.  311)  was  in  most  cases  actually  an  ascendency 
of  the  former  over  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  the  author's  views  seem 
unconsciously  to  favour  the  side  of  orthodox  Calvinism  as  it  still  exists 
in  Holland,  e.g.,  when  he  tries  to  minimise  the  Lutheran  and  anti- 
Calvinist  currents  in  the  theology  of  the  vluchtelingenherhen,  on  which 
emphasis  has  been  justly  laid  by  Fruin  and  Gooszen,  the  Dutch  editor  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (pp.  126,  320-27).  In  accordance  with  the 
division  into  '  classes  '  of  the  vluchtelingenherhen  adopted  by  the  synod 
of  Emden  of  1571,  separate  historical  treatment  is  given  to  the  Dutch 
churches  in  East  Friesland,  England,  the  Palatinate  (and  Frankfort),  and 
on  the  Lower  Ehine.  For  the  German  churches  Dr.  van  Schelven  has 
made  extensive  use  of  unprinted  documents  preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  municipal  archives  chiefly  of  Emden  and  Frankfort.  For  England 
he  has  used  the  first  part,  in  three  great  volumes,  of  Hessels'  Ecclesiae 
Londino-Batavae  Archivum.  Among  the  German  churches  the  import- 
ance of  those  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Main,  where  Lutheranism  was  the 
prevalent  creed  of  protestants,  was  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Emden,  whose  theological  teaching  and  thought,  as  that  of  the  first 
refugee  church,  a  foundation  of  the  famous  Johannes  a  Lasco,  continued 
to  be  of  considerable  influence  throughout  Dutch  protestantism.  In 
England  the  refugees  met  perhaps  with  the  best  reception,  specially  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  Their  churches  spread  widely  in  the  south 
and  east  and  finally  outnumbered  those  of  the  continent.  Edward  VI, 
with  as  much  or  even  greater  readiness  than  afterwards  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  III  at  Frankenthal,  welcomed  the  religious  example 
of  the  foreigners  for  the  development  of  the  national  church,  while 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  appear  to  have  been  principally  moved  by 
the  economic  usefulness  of  the  immigration.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  working-power  and  skill  of  the  Dutch  weavers  and  other  artisans 
exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  promotion  of  English  civilisation  and 
industry  than  their  religious  life  on  that  of  the  English  church.      C.  B. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  belittling  of  great  men  will  find  pleasure,  if  not 
profit,  in  M.  Charles  Merki's  indiscriminate  depreciation  of  Coligny's 
character  and  career  {L'Amiral  de  Coligny ;  La  Maison  de  Chatillon 
et  la  Bevolte  Protestante,  1519-1572.     Paris  :  Plon,  1909).  E.  A. 
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The  Curious  Case  of  Lady  Purbeck,  by  the  author  of  The  Life  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (London:  Longmans,  1909),  is  the  title  of  a  book 
relating  the  sad  story  of  Frances  Coke,  married  perforce  by  her  father  to 
Buckingham's  brother,  Sir  John  Villiers,  afterwards  Viscount  Purbeck. 
Our  knowledge  of  her  subsequent  history  is  meagre.  The  writer  of  this 
little  book  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  build  upon  original  authorities. 
We  conclude  from  his  silence  that  he  has  not  discovered  any  contem- 
porary portrait  of  Frances.  The  one  or  two  letters  from  her  pen  which 
he  has  reprinted  afford  nothing  by  which  we  could  judge  of  her  mind. 
Much  in  her  later  life  he  has  been  forced  to  leave  doubtful.  Where 
trustworthy  material  failed,  he  has  refrained  from  filling  up  the  gaps 
with  romance.  For  this  he  deserves  our  gratitude,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  later  chapters  are  somewhat  lacking  in  personal  interest. 
Perhaps  our  author  scarcely  realises  how  little  the  genuine  consent  of 
a  girl  to  her  marriage  was  once  thought  needful  either  in  England  or 
elsewhere.  In  Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  written  long  after  Lady  Purbeck's 
death,  when  Berinthia  tells  how  she  detested  her  wooer,  Amanda  says 
Why  did  you  not  refuse  him,  then  ?  '  The  answer,  '  Because  my 
mother  would  have  whipped  me,'  seems  to  awaken  no  surprise. 

F.  C.  M. 

The  Milton  Memorial  Lectures,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  edited  by  Mr.  Percy  W.  Ames  (London  :  Frowde,  1909),  and 
the  series  of  papers  in  connexion  with  the  Milton  tercentenary,  included 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  hi.  (London  :  Frowde), 
all  contain  much  of  permanent  value,  but  we  have  space  to  notice  only 
three  of  them — '  Milton  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,'  by  Dr.  W,  E.  A. 
Axon,  in  the  first  collection,  and  'Milton  as  an  Historian, '  by  Professor 
C.  H.  Firth,  and  '  Milton  as  a  Schoolboy,'  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  in  the  second. 
Intrinsically  the  others  are  not  less  important,  but  these  are  more  ger- 
mane to  historical  study.  Milton's  political  writings,  Dr.  Axon  notes, 
embody  the  principle  that  liberty — religious,  domestic,  civil — is  the  only 
sure  foundation  for  personal  happiness  and  national  prosperity.  Milton 
having  published  several  writings  without  licence,  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany in  1644  denounced  him  in  a  Complaint  to  parliament  about  un- 
licensed pamphlets.  This  Complaint  parliament  referred  to  a  committee. 
As  the  sub-title  of  Areopagitica  is  '  A  speech  ...  to  Parliament,'  Dr. 
Axon  conjectures  that  it  is  an  expansion  of  some  address  to  this  committee. 
The  usual  explanation  of  '  Speech  '  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
title  Areopagitica  came  from  Isaeus'  Areopagiticus,  itself  a  rhetorical 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  an  oration.  Milton's  plea  did  not,  for  all  its 
splendour,  abolish  licensing ;  but  it  led  to  less  strictness,  and  materially 
helped  fifty  years  later  when  the  censorship  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Firth  declares  Milton's  History  of  Britain  to  be  a  work  of  learning 
and  originality.  When  Milton  began  his  History,  truth  of  facts,  indeed, 
interested  him  less  than  manner  of  narration ;  but  this  attitude  soon 
changed.  '  With  real  insight  he  dismisses  at  once  the  mediaeval  fictions  ' 
about  Arthur.  Combating  Masson's  adverse  verdict,  Mr.  Firth  credits 
Milton  with  attempts  at  research  and  at  criticism,  and  with  showing  a 
very  true  conception  of  the  evidence  at  his  disposal,  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  one  naturally  expects  from  him.      His  prejudices 
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sometimes  impair  his  views,  as  when  he  represents  Boadicea  merely  as  a 
virago.  Again,  he  could  not  avoid  dragging  in  contemporary  references. 
In  1647-48  he  was  writing  his  account  of  Britain  after  the  Romans 
departed,  and  he  drew  a  comparison  with  contemporary  events,  denouncing 
the  self-seeking  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  divines  and  their  demand  for 
compulsion  in  matters  of  conscience.  The  first  edition  of  the  History 
(1670)  contains  only  one  paragraph  of  this  digression  :  the  licenser,  it 
was  said,  had  objected.  Mr.  Firth,  however,  holds  that  Milton  himself 
excised  the  passage,  because  the  persecutors  of  1647-48  were  in  1670  the 
persecuted.  Milton  regarded  every  successive  conquest  of  Britain  as  a 
just  judgment ;  and,  ever  the  preacher,  he  bade  the  England  of  Charles  II 
beware. 

The  one  certain  date  in  Milton's  school-life  is  its  close;  almost 
everything  else  is  inference  and  conjecture.  Mr.  Leach  puts  Milton's 
admission  to  St.  Paul's  in  1615,  five  years  earlier  than  Masson  ;  and 
describes  the  influence  of  the  school  as  three-fold.  First,  the  existence  of 
St.  Paul's  is  traced  to  1112,  and  even  then  it  was  old.  Colet's  '  newe 
scole '  was  new  only  as  a  building :  as  an  institution  it  was  the  old 
cathedral  grammar  school.  The  school  connexion  with  the  cathedral 
explains  ■  studious  cloisters  pale,'  '  embowed  roof,'  '  storied  windows,'  in 
II  Penseroso.  Secondly,  Milton's  intimacy  with  the  younger  Gill  may 
partly  account  for  his  political  views.  Gill  was  a  strong  puritan,  and 
was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  for  defaming  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham. Thirdly,  certain  school-books  prescribed  by  Colet  were  probably 
still  used  in  Milton's  time.  Four  of  these  manifestly  influenced  his 
writings — Lactantius,  Proba,  Prudentius,  and  Mantuanus.  '  St.  Paul's 
School,  therefore,  may  claim  a  more  direct  share  in  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  its  greatest  scholar  than  can  be  claimed  by  any  other  school  in 
the  works  of  its  great  alumni.'  W.  Mu. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Tanner  has  written  a  very  learned  and  complete  monograph 
of  some  700  pages  on  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1664-1738  (Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  xxx.,  New 
York,  1908).  The  main  object  of  the  author  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
political  institutions  of  New  Jersey  during  the  period  of  her  union  with 
New  York  under  the  same  British  governor.  The  book  is  mainly  based 
on  the  Neiv  Jersey  Archives  ;  but  other  authorities,  some  in  manuscript, 
have  been  also  used  to  good  purpose.  H.  E.  E. 

A  Canadian  Manor  and  its  Seigniors,  by  George  M.  Wrong  (Toronto  : 
Macmillan,  1908)  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  local  histories  in  which 
the  province  of  Quebec  is  rich.  The  seignory  of  Malbaie,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  eighty  miles  below  the  city  of  Quebec,  was  first 
occupied  in  1672.  In  1761  it  was  granted  by  General  James  Murray  to 
Captain  John  Nairne,  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Scotchman  who  had 
served  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  done  good  service  under  Wolfe  at 
Louisbourg  and  at  Quebec.  By  him  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
Murray  Bay,  which  it  still  retains.  John  Nairne  did  his  best  to  develop 
his  seigniory,  and  made  an  excellent  farmer,  though  on  occasion  he 
returned  to  his  old  trade,  and  at  the  American  siege  of  Quebec  was  one 
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of  Carleton's  most  valued  officers,  especially  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
night  fighting  of  December  31,  1775.  At  his  death,  in  1802,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chrystler's 
Farm  in  1813.  The  seigniory  fell  to  his  nephew  John,  at  whose  death 
in  1861  the  line  became  extinct.  In  the  course  of  the  story  not  only  the 
characters  of  the  successive  seigniors  are  described,  but  also  the  simple 
loveable  life  which  still  persists  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Quebec.  Light 
is  also  thrown  on  such  points  as  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  English- 
speaking  settlers  by  the  French,  and  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
British  army  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  Nairnes,  were  much  better  than  is  sometimes  alleged. 
Professor  Wrong  has  told  his  story  clearly  and  well,  and  has  been  aided 
by  permission  given  him  to  use  the  private  papers  and  letters  of  the 
Nairnes,  some  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  text,  and  others  given  in 
appendices.     Good  maps  and  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

W.  L.  G. 

New  Hampshire  as  a  Boyal  Province,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Fry  (Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Laiv  xxix,  2,  New 
York,  1908)  deals  with  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Province  in  a  very 
careful  and  elaborate  manner.  The  subject  is  treated  under  the  heads  of 
1  the  executive,'  '  the  legislature,'  '  the  land  system,'  '  finance,'  'justice,' 
and  'military  affairs.'  The  absence  of  an  index  is  a  drawback  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  H.  E.  E. 

Four  writers  have  collaborated  in  the  composition  of  the  first  half  of 
M.  Ernest  Lavisse's  His toire  de  France,  vol.  viii.  (Paris  :  Hachette,  1908), 
so  that  it  inclines  more  than  the  majority  of  its  predecessors  towards  the 
type  of  co-operative  history  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  But  both  the  skilled  direction  of  M.  Lavisse  and  the  wise  lines 
on  which  the  work  has  been  planned  avoid  entirely  the  besetting  sin  of 
such  enterprises,  the  lack  of  general  views,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  instalment  of  the  history  is  entirely  free  from  the  more  elementary 
danger  of  such  books — that,  namely,  of  overlapping.  M.  Rebelliau  ia 
treating  of  '  l'entourage  religieux  de  Louis  XIV  '  has  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated the  account  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  which  M.  Lavisse  has  to 
repeat  at  a  later  stage  of  the  volume.  For  the  most  part  however  the 
four  joint-authors  have  had  well-defined  fields  to  till,  and  have  success- 
fully kept  themselves  within  their  own  limits.  M.  A.  de  Saint-Leger, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Lille,  has  managed  to  give  a  sufficient 
summary  of  the  crowded  political  history  of  over  twenty  years  in  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages;  and,  though  forced  by  circumstances  to 
avoid  even  the  most  vital  of  details,  he  has  acquitted  himself  very 
competently.  M.  Sagnac,  also  a  Lille  Professor,  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  his  colleague  in  his  subjects.  In  the  two  sections  which  he 
devotes  to  '  Les  Institutions  politiques  et  administratives,'  and  to 
1  L'Economie  sociale,'  he  has  been  able  to  present  a  clear,  scholarly,  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  falling  away  from  the  administrative  and 
economic  ideals  of  the  age  of  Colbert.  M.  A.  Rebelliau,  librarian  of  the 
Institute,  has  been  equally  free  in  his  treatment  of  '  Les  affaires 
religieuses,'   and   4Le    mouvement    des    esprits    dans    les   sciences,   la 
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literature,  et  les  arts,'  though  here  and  there  he  has,  especially  in  the 
sections  devoted  to  literature  and  art,  rather  overcrowded  his  canvas  with 
details.  The  book  ends  admirably  with  the  short  summary  which 
M.  Lavisse  himself  writes  on  'Le  roi,  la  famille,  et  la  cour  dans 
la  derniere  penode  du  regne.'  In  fifty  pregnant  pages  he  gives  a 
brilliant  picture  of  the  old  king  and  his  surroundings,  concluding  with 
some  admirable  reflexions  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  Editors,  perhaps,  can  allow  themselves  more  freedom  than 
contributors,  but  M.  Lavisse  has  in  this  case  made  excellent  use  of  his 
liberty.  T.  F.  T. 

The  mass  of  Washington  literature  is  so  great — Mr.  Ford's  edition  of  his 
writings  occupy  by  themselves  no  less  than  thirteen  volumes — that  there 
is  danger  lest  the  ordinary  reader  should  leave  his  letters  to  the  specialist, 
and  thus  deprive  himself  of  excellent  reading.  In  this  state  of  things 
there  is  ample  room  for  a  volume  such  as  Dr.  L.  B.  Evans  has  edited 
under  the  title  of  Writings  of  Washington  (New  York :  Putnam,  1908). 
The  writings  are  divided  into  five  sections,  dealing  (1)  with  the  colonial 
period  ;  (2)  with  the  War  of  Independence  ;  (3)  with  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  (4)  with  the  beginnings  of  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  and  (5)  with  Washington's  policies  and  opinions  on  such  questions 
as  relations  with  Great  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  American 
Constitution,  neutrality  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  settlement 
of  the  West,  and  education.  The  selections  are  admirably  made,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  sober  good  sense  and  wisdom  which  made  Washington 
first,  during  the  war,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  then,  after  the  peace, 
as  the  representative  of  national  unity,  at  once  the  author  and  the  saviour 
of  the  United  States.  Nowhere  could  be  found  a  more  graphic  picture  of 
the  confusion  and  anarchy  which  abounded  till  the  framing  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Especially  noteworthy  is  Washington's  pro- 
phetic insight  into  the  future  development  of  the  west,  and  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  opening  trade  routes  over  the  mountains,  so  as  to 
bind  the  new  settlements  with  the  sea-board  States  by  the  links  of 
material  interests.  Dr.  Evans  clearly  shows  that  Washington  did  not, 
as  has  been  often  asserted,  fall  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  he  described  its 
navigation  as  something  that  ■  we  must  have  and  as  certainly  shall  have 
as  we  remain  a  nation,'  but  he  considered  that  commercial  connexions 
between  the  settlements  west  and  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
should  first  be  secured  before  the  route  to  New  Orleans  was  thrown  open. 

H.  E.  E 

Mr.  C.  D.  Cobham  has  added  to  his  services  to  the  popular  compre- 
hension of  Cypriote  history  by  reissuing  from  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  (1909)  the  translation  of  Giovanni  Mariti's  Travels  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  which  he  first  published  in  Cyprus  itself  in  1895.  The  second 
edition  is  increased  and  improved  by  translations  of  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  final  sieges  of  Nicosia  and  Famagusta,  written  respectively 
by  Giovanni  Pietro  Contarini  and  Count  Nestor  Martinengo.  By  way  of 
comment,  a  curious  little  extract  is  given  at  the  end  from  a  modern 
History  of  Cyprus,  written  by  a  Turk  for  Turks,  which  relates  the  same 
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events,  justifying  the  seizure  and  mutilation  of  Bragadino  in  violation  of 
truce,  and  denying  the  fact  of  his  having  afterwards  been  flayed  alive. 
There  was  perhaps  not  much  to  choose  in  cruelty  between  Moslem  and 
Christian  in  those  days  ;  but  the  facts  as  to  Bragadino's  fate  can  be  neither 
denied  nor  justified  on  that  account.  Mariti  was  an  industrious  traveller, 
but  not  a  very  scientific  or  over-well-informed  recorder.  His  geo- 
graphical description  is  rather  curious  than  valuable,  and  he  best  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  the  interesting  light  thrown  on  the  social  state  of 
the  island  by  his  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Khalil  Aga  which  lasted 
from  1764  to  1766.  Mariti  was  in  Cyprus  from  1760  to  1767  as  a 
consular  official,  and  he  describes  at  length  the  elaborate  ceremonial 
observed  between  European  consuls  and  the  representatives  of  the  Grand 
Signior  in  the  days  of  the  great  Turkey  Companies.  D.  G.  H. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings'  Vindication  of  Warren  Hastings  (London  : 
Frowde,  1909)  is  intended  to  rebut  the  charges  that  still  undeservedly 
cloud  the  memory  of  that  statesman,  partly  in  consequence  of  Macaulay's 
unfair  essay,  and  partly  owing  to  the  traditional  whig  distrust  of  all  our 
great  proconsuls.  On  the  main  issues  the  writer  does  not  add  to  the 
fruits  of  the  researches  already  undertaken  by  Sir  James  Stephen  and 
other  vindicators  of  Hastings'  fame,  and  indeed  his  eulogy  of  '  the 
greatest  man  of  our  race'  (p.  194)  is  marked  rather  by  piety  and 
enthusiasm  than  by  any  subtlety  of  thought  or  judgment.  A  trained 
historian  would  have  hesitated  to  denounce  Macaulay's  scepticism  as  to 
Hastings'  descent  from  Hastings  '  the  sea-king,'  or  to  write  the  naive 
appreciation  :  'It  is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that  on  the  final 
inevitable  sale  Daylesford  realised  nearly  what  he  had  paid  for  and 
expended  on  it.'  Nevertheless  the  book  is  handy  and  useful,  and  some 
of  its  personal  information  is  curious  and  new.  There  is,  for  instance, 
an  interesting  reminiscence  (apparently  handed  down  by  the  writer's 
father)  of  a  conversation  in  1814  with  Warren  Hastings,  then  ■  a  little 
old  man,  with  a  black  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  sitting  by  the  fire  in  his 
library.'  Raising  himself  in  his  chair,  he  exclaimed  :  '  If  I  were  the 
war  minister  of  the  Czar,  1  should  not  spend  time  and  effort  in  striving 
to  get  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Europe ;  I  should  endeavour  to 
occupy  Persia,  and  to  establish  myself  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
I  should  then  be  in  a  fine  position ;  I  could  strike  at  India  with  one 
hand,  and  at  Asia  Minor  with  the  other;  I  should  take  Constantinople 
in  the  rear.'     The  illustrations  are  apt  and  good.  G.  B.  H. 

The  collection  of  Discours  et  Rapports  de  Robespierre,  published  by 
M.  Charles  Vellay  (Paris  :  Charpentier  &  Fasquelle,  1908),  contains  some 
items  which  are  not  found  in  the  CEuvres  de  Robespierre  edited  by 
Vermorel  in  1866  but,  it  omits  some  things  which  were  included  in  that 
edition.  Thus  M.  Vellay 's  work,  like  Vermorel's,  is  incomplete,  and 
neither  editor  has  explained  the  motives  of  his  preference  or  rejection. 
The  introduction,  brief  and  eulogistic,  does  not  materially  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  Robespierre.     The  notes  relate  chiefly  to  textual  matters. 

F.  C.  M. 
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Alison's  work,  Lives  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
has  its  faults  as  a  biography,  but  it  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  which  no  one 
can  afford  to  neglect.  Mr.  Arthur  Hassall,  in  his  Viscount  Castlereagh 
(London :  Pitman,  1908),  has  made  use  of  it,  but  he  ignores  it  in  his 
preface.  After  alluding  to  Lord  Salisbury's  essay  and  Lord  Londonderry's 
recent  memoir,  he  says — 

While  the  careers  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  England's  statesmen  during  the  last 
three  centuries  have  been  fully  described,  no  adequate  estimate  of  Castlereagh' s 
life  and  work  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  In  consequence,  the  ignorance 
of  that  statesman's  career  still  remains  as  deep  as  ever.  What  is  worse,  the 
growth  of  misconception  with  regard  to  the  character  and  value  of  his  life-work 
has  steadily  increased,  and  he  is  judged  entirely  upon  the  policy  which  the 
cabinet  adopted  between  1815  and  1822. 

This  might  have  been  true  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  surely  wide  of  the 
mark  now.     Men  of  liberal  sympathies,  like  Fyffe,  have  done  justice  to 
Castlereagh.    Lord  Salisbury,  while  vindicating  his  foreign  policy  in  the 
masterly  essay  of  1862,  said  that  his  admirers  would  wish  to  pass  lightly 
over  his  war  administration ;  but  a  thorough  study  of  it  has  brought  Mr. 
Fortescue  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  '  on  the  whole  the  ablest  minister 
who  has  ever  presided  at  the  war  office.'     If  however  we  cannot  admit 
that  it  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Hassall  to  rehabilitate  this  great  statesman  we 
can  welcome  a  clear,  well-proportioned,  and  well-informed  sketch  of  his 
career.   The  biographer  of  Castlereagh  is  not  able,  as  in  the  case  of  Canning, 
to  enliven  his  pages  by  borrowing  the  happy  phrases  of  his  hero,  but  Mr. 
Hassall  brings  in  effective  side-lights  from  contemporary  memoirs.     His 
judgment  is  sound  enough  in  the  main,  but  he  sometimes  goes  too  far,  as 
in  saying  that  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  due  as  much  to  Castlereagh 
as  it  was  to  the  armies  of  the  continental  powers.     Undeserved  blame  is 
less  harmful  to  a  man's  memory  than  excessive   praise.     For  a  sober 
estimate  of  Castlereagh  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  Scott's  entry  in  his 
journal — '  a  man  of  sense,  presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  fortitude,  which 
carried  him  through  many  an  affair  of  critical  moment  when  finer  talents 
might  have  stuck  in  the  mire.'     There  is  a  tendency  to  repetition  and  a 
want  of  exactness  in  details.    For  instance,  on  p.  224  mention  is  made 
of '  Castlereagh's  instructions  in  July  1822  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
whom  he  proposed  to  send  as  Great  Britain's  representative  to  the  con- 
ferences of  Vienna.'     Three  pages  later  we  are  told  more  correctly  that 
these  instructions  had  been  drafted  by  Castlereagh  for  his  own  use,  and 
were  given  to  Wellington  by  Canning  on  Castlereagh's  death.     On  p.  139 
we  meet  with  the  surprising  statement  that  in  June  1812  Castlereagh 
(who  was  no  longer  at  the  war  office)  despatched  to  Wellington  51,000 
troops.     Alison  puts  it  differently  :  he  says  it  was  thanks  to  Castlereagh 
that  Wellington  had  51,000  English  troops  under  him  at  this  time,  when 
he  advanced  into  Spain.  E.  M.  L. 

We  are  glad  that  the  editors  of  the  Statesman's  Year  Booh  for  1909 
(London :  Macmillan)  have  at  last  succeeded  in  reducing  the  volume 
within  manageable  limits.  They  have  saved  more  than  three  hundred 
pages  without  sacrificing  anything  material ;  the  change  has  been  largely 
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produced  by  the  uniform  use  of  the  small  type  which  alternated  with  a 
larger  fount  in  previous  editions.  The  book  seems  to  be  carefully  revised, 
and  we  notice  that  Bulgaria  no  longer  appears  under  Turkey  but  occupies 
its  alphabetical  place  between  Brazil  and  Chile.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
however  remain  an  appendix  to  Austria-Hungary,  though  the  annexation 
of  last  October  is  duly  recorded.  D. 

In  issuing  a  revised  edition  of  his  Guide  to  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street, 
in  the  City  of  London  (London  :  published  by  the  Author,  81  Mark  Lane, 
1908),  Mr.  Bryan  Corcoran  has  not  only  set  a  good  example  to  other 
1  upper  churchwardens,'  but  has  also  produced  a  valuable  account  of  an 
exceptionally  interesting  church  and  parish,  or  rather  parishes,  for  the 
pamphlet  deals  also  with  the  annexed  parish  of  Allhallows  Staining.  The 
illustrations  are  good,  but  the  maps  are  a  little  confusing.  Langbourn, 
we  may  note,  was  not  a  brook  (p.  34),  but  is  a  corruption  of  Lombard  ; 
nor  should  the  mythical  Bellinus  be  brought  into  connexion  with  Billings- 
gate (p.  50).  E. 

The  Council  of  the  Thoresby  Society  are  justified  in  expressing  their 
confident  belief  that  the  Architectural  Description  of  Eirkstall  Abbey,  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  and  John  Bilson  (Publications  of  the 
Thoresby  Society,  vol.  xvi.  1907)  will  be  'the  standard  work  on  the 
architecture  not  only  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  but  of  early  Cistercian  monastic 
buildings  generally.'  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  describes  minutely,  with  the  aid 
of  admirable  drawings,  photographs,  and  plans,  the  church  and  other 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  while  Mr.  Bilson's  essay  comments  upon  the 
facts,  compares  Kirkstall  with  other  Cistercian  houses  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  deduces  a  general  account  of  Cistercian  methods  of  architec- 
ture. The  two  writers  are  in  agreement  upon  everything  save  the  merits 
of  the  late  Mr.  Micklethwaite's  efforts  to  preserve  the  ruins.  Mr.  Hope 
condemns  them  heartily  and  systematically  ;  Mr.  Bilson  seizes  every 
occasion  to  say  a  word  in  their  praise.  The  volume  is  most  instructive 
as  to  Cistercian  life.  We  have  not  only  a  full  account  of  a  monastery 
built,  as  we  are  told,  according  to  the  '  simple,  standard  plan '  of  the 
founders  of  the  order,  but  we  are  allowed  to  trace  the  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  the  abbey  and  the  manner  of  life  of  its  inmates.  For 
though  the  church  remained  almost  unaltered  from  its  erection  to  the 
suppression,  constant  changes  went  on  in  the  domestic  buildings,  tending 
for  the  most  part  to  the  increase  of  physical  comfort.  Though  Kirkstall 
has  no  literary  history,  it  has  now  been  made  to  furnish  an  indispensable 
commentary  to  such  annals  as  those  of  Meaux  and  Waverley,  and  students 
who  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  technical  excellence  of  this  volume  will 
be  duly  grateful  for  its  historical  instruction.  E.  W.  W. 

The  National  Library  at  Paris  has  published  a  Catalogue  des  Plans  de 
Paris  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Leon  Vallee  (Paris,  Champion  :  1908). 
It  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  maps  of  Paris,  of  the  lie  de  France  and  the 
other  judicial  and  administrative  territories  having  their  centre  at  Paris,  now 
in  the  •  Section  des  Cartes  '  of  the  National  Library.  Certain  maps  which 
were  in  the  '  Section  des  Estampes  '  in  the  year  1830  were  not  moved  into 
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the  newly  formed  '  Section  des  Cartes,'  owing  to  their  being  bound  up 
with  other  documents,  and  as  these  maps  form  no  part  of  the  '  Section 
des  Cartes '  they  find  no  place  in  the  present  catalogue.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  this  volume  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  who  has 
hitherto  had  little  or  no  guide  to  the  map  department  of  the  National 
Library.  L.  G.  W.  L. 

The  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  1909),  a  work  which  gives  a  complete  account  of 
British  India  from  every  aspect,  and  forms  a  notable  record  of  the 
achievements  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Indian  Empire,  contains  a  most 
complete  atlas  showing,  among  other  things,  the  geological,  orographical, 
and  vegetation  features  of  the  country,  the  temperature,  prevailing  winds 
and  rainfall,  the  density  of  the  population,  the  location  of  the  various  races, 
languages,  and  religions,  and  of  the  agricultural  products  and  minerals. 
We  have  also  maps  showing  the  political  and  the  military  divisions,  and 
the  railways.  Historical  maps  show  the  acquisitions  of  territory  by  the 
British  from  1765  to  the  present  day.  We  have  also  several  provincial 
maps  showing  the  country  in  detail;  and  lastly  there  are  excellent  maps 
of  the  principal  cities  and  their  suburbs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
atlas  will  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  those  who  are  consulting  the 
other  volumes  of  the  Gazetteer  but  also  to  all  who  are  interested  in  India 
and  its  affairs.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  atlas  of  India  which  has 
yet  been  published.  •  E.  J.  T. 

Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Miss  Frances  G.  Davenport,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
have  issued  a  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Materials  for  the  History  of  the 
United  States  to  1783  in  the  British  Museum,  in  minor  London  archives, 
and  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Washington,  D.C. : 
Carnegie  Institution,  1908),  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  English 
no  less  than  to  American  students  of  colonial  history.  The  intention 
was  to  issue  two  volumes,  the  first  dealing  with  the  materials  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  ;  the  second,  the  one  here  in  question.  A  change  of 
the  system  of  classification  in  force  at  the  Record  Office  has  postponed 
the  issue  of  the  first  volume  ;  so  that  the  second  has  been  published 
separately.  The  nature  of  the  book  required  an  exceptionally  full  index 
and  involved  unsparing  labours  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  covering, 
as  it  does,  so  vast  a  field  of  detail.  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  in  his 
Annual  Report  as  director  of  the  department  of  historical  research  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  writes  :  '  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  with  its  companion  volume  on  the  Public  Record  Office,  by  Mr. 
Andrews  alone,  it  constitutes  a  work  that  will  do  more  to  advance  the 
study  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  than  any  previous  book  ever 
written ' ;  and  the  importance  of  the  volume  is  no  less  great  for  Great 
Britain.  H.  E.  E. 


Erratum  in  the  April  Number. 
Page  315,  lines  9-10,  for  Abbot  Lawson  read  Abbot  Samson. 
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The  Germans  of  Caesar 

Part  III. 

IN  my  previous  papers  under  this  heading l  I  have  tried  to  empha- 
sise one  or  two  facts  not  always  remembered  :  first,  that  the 
name  German  is  of  Keltic  origin  and  was  originally  applied  by  the 
western  Gauls  to  those  of  their  race  who  lived  beyond  the  Ehine  ; 
secondly,  that  the  Germans  who  in  Caesar's  time  lived  to  the  west  of 
the  Rhine  and  who  gave  their  names  to  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Germania  Prima  and  Secunda  had  only  recently  traversed  that 
river  and  settled  in  Gaul  itself ;  thirdly,  that  the  tribes  who  had  thus 
emigrated  from  beyond  the  great  river  were  of  Gaulish  and  not  of 
Teutonic  blood  and  origin;  fourthly,  that  those  who  settled  on 
the  upper  Rhine,  displacing  the  Sequani  and  Mediomatrici  from 
part  of  their  old  country  in  Alsace  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  were 
Gauls  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pannonia,  Noricum, 
and  Vindelicia — old  Gaulish  districts — while  those  who  settled  in 
the  north  came  at  an  earlier  time,  in  all  probability  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  Holland,  from  Hanover,  and  from  west  Prussia.  Lastly 
I  tried  to  show  that  the  moving  impulse  of  these  race  changes, 
so  far  as  the  southern  Rhine  was  concerned,  is  not  to  be  sought, 
as  that  of  the  later  race  changes  in  that  district  must  be,  in 
Scandinavia,  but  in  Hungary  and  the  lower  Danube,  among  the 
Getae  and  Daci  and  their  allied  tribes  who  at  this  time  apparently 
broke  up  the  old  Gaulish  communities  of  Noricum  and  its  borders ; 

1  Ante,  vol.  xxiii.  417  ff.,  625  ff.  There  is  a  passage  in  Bede  which  confirms  the 
view  that  the  name  German  was  one  applied  by  the  Gauls  to  their  neighbours : 
in  Germania  plurimas  noverat  esse  nationes,  a  quibus  Angli  vel  Saxones  qui  nunc 
Britaniam  incolunt,  genus  et  originem  duxisse  noscuntur ;  unde  hactenus  a  vicina 
gente  Brettonum  corrupte  Oarmani  nuncupantur,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  9. 
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the  result  being  that  a  large  number  of  these  eastern  Gauls  under 
a  chief  Ariovistus  (very  probably  of  Getic  race)  invaded  Alsace  and 
the  Khenish  Palatinate. 

According  to  the  usual  theory,  which  I  followed,2  the  country 
between  the  Vosges  and  *  the  Great  Eiver '  had  been  divided  in 
Caesar's  time  among  three  Celtic  German  tribes  from  the  other  side, 
the  Triboci,  Nemetes,  and  Vangiones,  who  occupied  the  whole  stretch 
of  Alsace  from  Switzerland  to  the  Moselle.  I  am  not  now  quite 
sure  whether,  in  regard  to  two  of  the  tribes  in  question,  their  occupa- 
tion of  this  part  of  Gaul  may  not  have  been  somewhat  later  than 
Caesar's  Gaulish  war.  It  is  clear  that  all  three  tribes  invaded  Gaul 
with  Ariovistus,  but  it  may  be  that  only  one  of  them  remained 
west  of  the  Ehine  on  his  discomfiture  and  that  the  other  two,  for  a 
while  at  least,  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  between  the 
Main  and  the  Helvetii.  It  is  at  all  events  remarkable  that  Caesar,  in 
book  iv.  10  of  his  Commentaries,  dealing  with  the  state  of  things 
three  years  later  than  the  campaign  of  Ariovistus  and  describing 
the  course  of  the  upper  Ehine,  says  that  it  flowed  for  a  long  space 
through  the  country  (per  fines)  of  the  Nantuates,  Helvetii,  Sequani, 
Mediomatrici,  Triboci,  and  Treveri.  This  in  fact  enumerates  the 
successive  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ehine,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  neither  the  Vangiones  nor  the  Nemetes  are  mentioned. 
Again  in  vi.  25  Caesar,  speaking  two  years  later  of  the 
Hercynian  Forest,  says  that  it  stretched  from  the  borders  of  the 
Helvetii,  the  Nemetes,  and  the  Eauraci,  and  continued  along  the 
Danube  to  the  country  of  the  Daci  and  the  Anartes,  implying  that 
the  Nemetes  were  then  living  east  of  the  Ehine.  Strabo,  who 
apparently  had  these  passages  of  Caesar  before  him,  entirely 
ignores  the  same  two  tribes  in  his  account  of  Gaul  and  says 
definitely  that  after  the  Mediomatrici  and  the  Triboci  the 
Treveri  inhabited  along  the  Ehine,  leaving  thus  no  room  for  the 
two  tribes  in  question.3  It  would  seem  therefore  that  at  this 
time  the  two  tribes  were  still  living  to  the  east  of  the  Ehine  and 
not  to  the  west  of  it. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  these  tribes  is  a  vague  one.  Lucan 
in  his  Pharsalia,  i.  419,  420,  describing  the  troops  that  gathered 
under  the  banner  of  Caesar  in  his  war  against  Pompey,  says  in  his 
rhetorical  wa\ : 

Tunc  rura  Nemausi 
Qui  tenet  et  ripas  Aturi ; 
where   Nemausi  has  been  reasonably  treated  as  a  corruption  of 
Nemetes.     A  few  lines  later  he  says  : 

Optima  gens  flexis  in  gyrum  Seqiiana  frenis 

Et  docilis  rector  rostrati  Belga  covini.    .  . 

Et  qui  te  laxis  imitantur,  Sarmata,  bracis 

Vangiones. 
2  Ante,  vol.  xxiii.  628  ff.  3  Geoqr.  iv.  3.  4. 
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This  would  point  either  to  the  two  tribes  which  supplied  the  recruits 
in  question  having  by  that  time  in  a  large  measure  transported 
themselves  across  the  Rhine,  or  to  the  Romans  having  acquired 
authority  east  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  as  well  as  west 
of  it.  The  same  alternative  is  suggested  by  the  statements  in 
Tacitus,  Hist,  iv.  70,  about  Tutor  having  raised  contingents  of 
troops  in  70  a.d.  among  the  Vangiones,  Caracatians,  and  Triboci. 
It  is  consistent  with  either  view.  In  regard  to  the  Triboci  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  diocese  of  Strassburg,  which  D'Anville  identified 
very  probably  with  their  country,  formerly  included  a  part  of  the 
district  east  of  the  Rhine.4  An  inscription  found  at  Marbach 
on  the  Necker,  in  which  exploi-atores  Triboci  et  Boi  are  men- 
tioned,5 probably  only  refers  to  a  frontier  guard.  Walckenaer's 
statement  that  as  late  as  27  b.c.  the  Vangiones  and  Nemetes  were 
still  living  east  of  the  river  is  not  supported  by  any  one  of  the 
authorities  he  quotes.6  The  safest  conclusion  in  an  uncertain 
matter  perhaps  is  that  the  three  tribes  in  question  held  both  banks 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  their  chief  settlement  being  on  the  left  bank.7 

I  now  propose  to  complete  my  story  by  dealing  with  certain 
other  tribes  who  were  considered  Germans  by  Caesar,  and  who 
still  lived  in  his  time  not  to  the  west  but  to  the  east  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  whence  they  made  continual  raids  across  that  river.  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that  they  were  also  Gauls  and  not  of  Teutonic  origin, 
and  to  try  to  explain  the  reason  for  their  restlessness.  It  is  plain 
that  when  Caesar  wrote  there  was  a  very  aggressive  race  move- 
ment going  on  in  north  as  well  as  south  Germany,  and  a  constant 
pressure  from  the  north-east  towards  the  lower  Rhine,  and  that  its 
impulse  was  not  quite  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  Ariovistus' 
invasion  of  Gaul.  It  was  initiated  by  pressure  from  the  Elbe  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  was  dominated  by  a  race  about  whose 
Teutonic  origin  and  connexions  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
namely  the  Suevi.     This  race  in  its  various  sections  eventually, 

See  Gallia  Christiana,  v.  778,  and  Holmes,  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul,  p.  493, 
note  1. 

5  C.I.L.  xiii.  242.  6  Gtographie  des  Gaules,  ii.  277,  note  3. 

7  In  regard  to  the  original  homeland  of  the  Triboci  beyond  the  Khine,  I  am  now 
disposed  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  in  Franconia  in  the  midst  of  the  Hercynian 
Forest,  north  of  the  Main,  where  Mehlis,  whose  statements  on  the  subject  I  had  over- 
looked, places  it.  He  associates  the  name  with  the  mountain  Mrj\(0oxos  of  Ptolemy, 
doubtless  as  Zeuss  suggested  the  Hartz,  whose  highest  point  is  still  called  the  Brocken. 
The  same  root  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mons  Bacenis  of  Caesar.  Mehlis  associates  the 
name  with  Bockenfeld  at  the  sources  of  the  Tauber,  Great  and  Little  Bockenheim 
(anciently  Bucchenheim)  in  the  North-East  Palatinate,  and  more  especially  with  the 
district  reaching  from  Fulda  to  the  Main,  which  in  the  eighth  century  retained  its  old 
name  of  Boconia,  Buconia,  Bochonia,  and  Buchonia.  It  is  here  that  Mehlis  puts  the 
old  land  of  the  Triboci.  He  finds  a  trace  of  them  again  in  the  small  town  of  Buchen 
in  Baden,  north-east  of  Mosbach,  and  in  Triberg  in  the  Black  Forest,  the  Deserta 
Helvetiorum  (Studien  zur  altesten  Geschichte  der  Bheinlande,  pp.  72,  73). 
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and  not  very  long  after  Caesar's  time,  succeeded  in  thrusting  out 
the  tribes  which  previously  occupied  the  country  east  of  the 
lower  Ehine,  and  which  I  claim  to  have  been  Gauls  in  blood.  The 
first  of  these  tribes  to  attract  our  notice  is  that  of  the  Ubii,  the  limits 
of  whose  country  in  Caesar's  time  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  accurately. 
Caesar  describes  them  as  bordering  on  the  Khine  opposite  to  the 
Treveri.  It  is  probable  that  they  extended  southwards  as  far  as  the 
Main.  On  the  north  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  bordered  on 
the  Sugambri,  while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  had  the  Suevi  for 
their  eastern  neighbours.  Caesar  in  defining  the  country  of  the 
Suevi  in  fact  places  them  next  to  the  Ubii :  ad  alteram  partem 
succedunt  Ubii,8 

There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  extension  of  the  Ubii 
northwards,  where,  as  we  know,  they  were  bounded  by  the  Sugambri. 
The  only  hint  which  has  been  supposed  to  point  at  their  common 
frontier  is  to  be  found  in  what  Caesar  says  about  the  position 
of  the  two  bridges  which  he  made  across  the  Ehine.  In  regard 
to  the  second  bridge  he  says,  paullum  supra  eum  locum,  quo  ante 
exercitum  transduxerat,  facere  pontem  imtituit.9  This  makes  it 
plain  that  the  two  bridges  were  near  each  other.  In  regard  to  the 
first  bridge  he  tells  us  that,  when  ic  was  completed,  having  put 
a  guard  at  either  end  he  advanced  (contendit)  into  the  country  of 
the  Sugambri.  It'  was  after  he  had  wasted  the  country  of  the 
Sugambri  that  he  entered  that  of  the  Ubii,  and  the  very  strong 
inference  is  that  this  first  bridge  had  its  eastern  end  in  the  country 
of  the  Sugambri.  The  second  bridge,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
was  planted  '  a  little  higher  up  the  river,'  had  one  of  its  ends  in  the 
country  of  the  Treveri  {in  Treveris  ad  pontem  praesidio  relicto) .  It 
would  follow  from  the  subsequent  narrative  that  the  other  end  of 
this  bridge  was  in  the  country  of  the  Ubii.  This  is  Mr.  Holmes'  view. 
He  says,  '  It  is  clear  then  that,  when  he  was  about  to  set  foot  on 
the  bridge,  .  .  he  [i.e.  Caesar]  was  standing  upon  Ubian  territory.' 10 
Those  who  have  wondered  why  he  should  have  built  two  bridges 
near  each  other  forget  that  the  one  had  a  hostile  and  the  other 
a  friendly  people  at  its  further  end.  In  another  passage  Caesar  tells 
us  that  when  the  Sugambri  crossed  the  Khine  in  53  b.c.  they  did 
so  thirty  milibus  passuum  infra  eum  locum,  ubi  pons  erat  perfectus.11 
It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  frontier  of  the  two  tribes  was  not  far 
from  the  two  bridges. 

The  position  of  the  bridges  has  been  discussed  by  a  German 
engineer  officer,  A.  von  Cohausen,12  with  considerable  skill.  He  has 
shown  that  all  the  way  from  the  Nahe  to  the  Seven  Mountains  the 
Khine  valley  is  bounded  by  high,  rugged  banks,  which  in  early  times 
were  hardly  to  be  traversed  by  any  but  fisher  folk  and  hunters  ;  and 

8  iv.  3.  9  vi.  9.  10  Op.  cit.  p.  697. 

11  vi.  35.  12  Caesar's  Bheinbriicken,  pp.  7-11. 
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he  maintains  that  only  at  one  place  was  the  ground  suitable  for  such 
structures  as  Caesar's  bridges,  as  is  further  proved  by  the  way  in 
which  the  later  roads  were  planned,  and  this  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Neuwied.  Watterich  accordingly  places  one  of  the  bridges 
at  Neuwied  itself  and  the  other  at  the  so-called  Neuwiedbecken,13 
and  he  concludes  that  not  far  from  these  adjoining  places  was  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Ubii.  The  authors  of  the  Vie  de  Cesar, 
on  the  other  hand,  discuss  the  same  question  with  considerable 
acumen,  and  conclude,  I  think  reasonably,  that  the  two  bridges 
were  planted  near  each  other  not  far  from  Bona,  the  modern 
Bonn,  where,  according  to  Florus,  Drusus  crossed  the  Khine  fifty 
years  later.  This  also  fixes  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Ubii  and 
the  Sugambri.  It  long  ago  occurred  to  me,  and  I  have  since  found 
that  Usinger  had  made  the  same  suggestion,  that  the  Ubii  were 
not  very  old  possessors  of  the  land  they  held  in  Caesar's  time.14 
This  seems  to  follow  from  what  we  read  of  the  Treveri  who  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  opposite  the  Ubii.  Of  the  state  of  the 
Treveri  we  are  told  by  Hirtius,  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Commentaries,15  cultu  et  feritate  non  multum  a  Germanis  differebat. 
In  the  Germania,  ch.  28,  we  read :  Treveri  et  Nervii  circa  affecta- 
tionem  Germanicae  originis  ultro  ambitiosi  sunt.  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Treveri  were  not  very  distant  immigrants  from 
beyond  the  Bhine — that  is,  from  the  later  country  of  the  Ubii. 

As  for  the  Ubii,  Zeuss  16  considers  the  etymology  of  their  name 
doubtful.  Usinger,  a  great  champion  of  the  Teutonic  side, 
admits  : — 

Der  Name  mag  deutsch  erklart  werden  konnen  :  allein  er  kommt  in  der 
germanischen  Ueberlieferung  uberhaupt  nicht  vor,  und  wenn  wir  ihn 
trotzdem  aus  einer  deutschen  Wurzel  herleiten  wollen,  so  muss  unsere 
•erheblich  jiingere  Keimtniss  der  Sprache  den  zweifelhaften  Ausschlag 
.geben.  Ganz  anders  ist  es,  wenn  wir  annehmen,  der  Name  sei  keltischen 
Ursprungs.  Er  kommt  selbst  davon  abgesehen,  dass  unsere  Ueberlie- 
ferung keltisch-lateinisch  ist,  auch  sonst  zur  Zeit  seiner  realen  ethno- 
graphischen  Existenz  in  der  keltischen  Welt  vor.17 

He  then  quotes  the  river  name  Dan-Ubius  or  Dan-Uvius,  of  which 
name  Zeuss  says  that  it  is  the  Keltic  equivalent  of  the  Thracian 
name  Ister,  and  remarks  that  each  name  was  in  use  precisely  in  the 
district  where  the  Kelts  and  the  Thracians  respectively  prevailed. 
Jordanes 18  states  expressly  that  the  Danube  lingua  Bessorum  Hister 
vocatur.  The  Bessi  were  a  Thracian  race.19  Usinger  points  out  that 
a  tribe  ofOfiioi  are  mentioned  by  Petrus  Patricius  as  fighting  on  the 

13  Die  Germanen  des  Rheins,  p.  7  &c. 

14  Es  ist  moglich,  dass  die  Ubier  von  dessen  rechtem  Ufer  Keltische  Trevirer  ver- 
■drangten  (Die  Anfange  der  Deutschen  Geschichte,  pp.  227-228). 

15  c.  25.  >e  Die  Deutschen,  p.  87  note. 

17  Op.  cit.  pp.  195,  196.  ,8  Get.  e.  12.        ,9  Zeuss,  p.  12,  note. 
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Danube  in  the  Marcomannic  war  in  company  with  the  Lombards. 
These  he  associates  very  probably  in  race  with  the  Ubii  of  the 
Danube,  while  separating  himself  from  Zeuss  and  Mullenhoff,  who 
equated  them  with  the  Aviones  of  Holstein.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  migrated  from  the  Danube  country  to  the  Khine.  Other 
names  in  which  theirs  occurs  as  a  particle  are  the  Esubii  or  Esuvii, 
mentioned  by  Caesar  in  northern  Gaul.20  Pliny  also  21  mentions 
Esubiani  among  the  Alpine  tribes ;  Onubii  are  named  by  Caesar 
in  southern  Gaul ;  Oxubii  by  Pliny  22  among  the  Ligures.  The 
same  author  puts  the  Uberi  in  the  Alps,23  while  he  gives,  if  the 
reading  be  right,  the  Bituriges  in  Aquitaine  the  cognomen  of  Ubisci : 
Bituriges  cognomine  Ubisci.24  Other  similar  names  are  Vidubium, 
Ussubium,  Virubium,  which  are  doubtless  all  Keltic.  Usinger 
therefore  reasonably  concludes  :  Demnach  liegt  tier  Gedanke,  auch 
der  Name  der  deutschen  Ubier  sei  Keltisch.  Thus  while  claiming 
the  tribe  as  Teutonic  he  nevertheless  concedes  it  a  Keltic  name. 

After  the  Ubii  had  crossed  the  Khine  we  are  given  the  names 
of  several  towns  in  their  country  which  were  presumably  of 
Ubian  origin.  The  most  northern  of  these  towns  according  to 
Tacitus25  was  Gelduba.  It  is  frequently  named.26  It  was  situated 
to  the  north  of  Neuss  towards  Urdingen  and  was  known  as  Geldapa 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Gellep  or  Gelf.  The 
name  is  doubtless  compounded  with  the  same  root  as  Ubii,  and  is 
associated  by  Miillenhoff  with  the  Keltic  root,  ab,  ib,  ob,  or  ub.27 
He  compares  it  with  other  similar  names  west  of  the  Khine,  as 
Gennep  on  the  Niers,  known  as  Ganipa  or  Ganapia  in  the  eleventh 
century;  Genappe  (the  Latin  Genapum)  in  the  Walloon  part  of 
Brabant  on  the  affluent  of  the  upper  Dyle  of  the  same  name ; 
Gemapium  or  Gamapium  in  Normandy;  Gempe  between  Louvain 
and  Diest ;  Gulpen,  known  as  Guloppe  by  the  Walloons,28  on  the 
Gulpe,  a  branch  of  the  Geule  (called  Gulia  by  Regino)  between 
Aachen  and  Maastricht.  A  second  town  named  among  the  later 
Ubians  was  Tolbiacum,  Tolbiacum  infinibus  Agrippinensium29  Of 
this  name  I  can  suggest  no  reasonable  etymology,  certainly  no 
Teutonic  one.  Within  the  new  country  of  the  Ubii  were  also 
Marcodurum  (now  Diiren),  an  unmistakably  Gaulish  name,  and 
Bona,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  well-known  Keltic  name 
Bononia.  What  evidence  there  is,  therefore,  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Ubii  having  been  of  Gaulish  rather  than  Teutonic  race. 

Caesar  first  mentions  the  Ubii  in  connexion  with  the  war  against 
Ariovistus.     He  tells  us  that  the  Suevi,  who  had  advanced  to  the 

20  ii.  34 ;  iii.  7,  and  v.  24.  21  iii.  20.  137.  22  iii.  4.  35. 

23  iii.  20.  135  and  137.  24  iv.  19.  108.  25  Hist.  iv.  26. 

26  Pliny,  xix.  5,  90  ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  32,  35,  36,  58  ;  Itin.  Anton,  p.  255,  3. 

27  Deutsche  Alter thumskunde,  ii.  230.  2R  Ibid,  and  note  ****. 
2S  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  79. 
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borders  of  the  Rhine,  withdrew  on  hearing  of  his  defeat.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  Ubii  who  lived  nearest  to  the  Khine  (proximi 
Rhenum  incolunt),  and  many  of  them  were  killed.30  The  Ubii,  he 
says,  formed  a  large  and  flourishing  state  according  to  German 
notions :  fuit  civitas  ampla  atque  florens,  ut  est  captus  Germanorum, 
They  were  more  cultured  than  others  of  their  race,  partly  because 
they  bordered  on  the  Khine  and  their  country  was  therefore 
much  frequented  by  merchants,  while  their  proximity  to  Gaul  had 
assimilated  their  manners  to  those  of  the  Gauls.  They  had  been 
frequently  attacked  by  the  Suevi,  but  on  account  of  the  size  and 
strength  of  their  community  the  Suevi  had  not  been  able  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  settlement.  They  had  nevertheless  made  them 
tributary,  and  reduced  them  to  a  position  of  great  weakness  and 
inferiority.31  It  is  clear  that  in  fact  the  Ubii  had  been  in  a  perilous 
position,  and  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  Suevi,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  have  looked  upon  the  advent  of  the 
Komans  in  eastern  Gaul,  and  the  destruction  of  Ariovistus,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  their  enemies,  as  affording  them  some  hopes  of  surcease 
from  their  troubles.  They  had  also  incurred  fresh  penalties,  for, 
although  tributaries  of  the  Suevi,  they  had  not  failed  to  attack  and 
kill  a  number  of  them  when  they  had  recently  retired  from  the  Ehine 
country.  It  was  very  natural  therefore  that  they  should  have  made 
overtures  to  the  Romans,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  them  that  Caesar 
refers  when  he  tells  us  the  Germans  from  beyond  the  Rhine  had 
sent  to  offer  their  submission.  This  was  in  57  b.c.32  Caesar's 
phrase  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  his  statement  in  book  iv. 
16,  that  the  Ubii  alone  of  the  trans-Rhenane  tribes  had  sent 
envoys  to  him,  made  peace  with  him,  and  given  him  hostages. 
Exaction  of  hostages  was  generally  the  first  Roman  step  in  the 
reduction  of  their  neighbours  to  a  dependent  position,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  that  in  this  case  the  submission  should  have  been 
highly  valued  by  Caesar,  since  it  gave  him  a  great  tactical  advan- 
tage in  his  troubles  with  the  wild  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine  to  have 
a  friendly  garrison  there,  and  a  convenient  and  safe  landing-place 
and  base  when  he  needed  to  cross  the  river. 

An  opportunity  for  utilising  the  influence  thus  acquired  soon 
came.  In  the  year  55  b.c.  the  Tenchteri  and  Usipetes,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  old  country  by  the  Suevi,  begged 
Caesar  to  give  them  settlements  in  the  Ardennes.  This  he  could 
not  see  his  way  to  doing,  as  he  doubtless  deprecated  any  policy 
by  which  the  Germans  should  emigrate  across  the  Rhine.  He 
told  their  envoys  that  there  were  no  vacant  lands  in  Gaul  where 
such  a  multitude  could  settle,  but  he  added  that  at  this  very  time 
other  envoys  had  arrived  in  his  camp  from  the  Ubii,  asking  him 

30  i.  54.  si  iv.  3,  4.  32  ii.  35. 
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to  assist  them  against  their  common  enemy  the  Suevi,  and  he 
promised  to  try  to  induce  the  Ubii  to  find  them  quarters  in  their 
country.  This  proposal,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  then  come  about.33 
Presently  we  are  told  that  the  Ubii  sent  to  Caesar  and  begged  him 
to  give  them  help,  since  they  were  being  much  harassed  by  the  Suevi. 
If  it  was  not  possible,  they  said,  in  view  of  the  policy  of  the  Eepublic 
for  him  to  go  over  and  drive  away  the  Suevi  in  person,  they  asked 
that  he  would  at  least  send  his  army  across.  This  would  suffice  to 
give  them  hope  and  to  strengthen  their  hands,  for  such  was  the 
reputation  of  the  Komans  since  the  defeat  of  Ariovistus  and  the  more 
recent  one  of  the  two  other  German  tribes  above  named,  even 
among  the  remotest  Germans,  that  they  would  feel  safe  even  with 
the  mere  reputation  of  sharing  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  the 
Roman  people.  They  further  promised  a  large  contingent  of  boats 
to  transport  the  army  across.34  Caesar  professes  that  he  deemed  it 
unworthy  of  Eoman  dignity  to  accept  such  help,  and  he  preferred 
to  build  a  bridge  over  the  river.  Across  this  he  marched  his  army 
into  the  country  of  the  Sugambri  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Ubii, 
to  whom  he  promised  help  if  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  Suevi, 
who  had  meanwhile  retreated  into  their  fastnesses  on  hearing  of 
the  Roman  advance.  Among  the  objects  he  claimed  to  have 
accomplished  by  his  journey  across  the  Rhine  was  the  liberation  of 
the  Ubii  from  their  vassalage  to  the  Suevi.35 

Caesar  again  crossed  the  Rhine  in  53  B.C.,  first  to  punish  the 
Germans  for  having  sent  assistance  to  his  enemies  the  Treveri,  and 
secondly  to  prevent  Ambiorix  the  chief  of  the  E  bur  ones  from  taking 
shelter  there.  He  made  a  fresh  bridge  near  the  previous  one,  and 
planted  a  garrison  at  the  western  end,  which  was  in  the  country 
of  the  Treveri.  The  Ubii  again  sent  him  envoys  with  their  assurances 
that  they  had  not  given  any  help  to  the  Treveri  nor  failed  in 
their  loyalty  to  himself ;  they  begged  that  he  would  not  visit  them 
with  any  penalties  incurred  by  the  other  Germans,  ne  communi 
odio  Germanorum  innocentes  pro  nocentibus  poenas  pendant,  and 
promised  that  if  he  wished  for  more  hostages  he  should  have 
them.  Having  learnt  that  it  was  the  Suevi  who  had  sent  the 
succour  to  his  enemies,  he  accepted  the  explanation  of  the  Ubii. 
Preparatory  to  attacking  the  Suevi  he  ordered  the  Ubii  to  remove 
their  cattle  and  other  provisions  from  their  homes,  so  that  the  enemy 
should  have  no  means  of  provisioning  their  forces.  These  pre- 
cautions proved  unnecessary,  for  the  Suevi  on  hearing  of  the  Roman 
advance  hastily  withdrew.36  This  is  the  last  notice  Caesar  gives  us 
about  the  Ubii. 

The  final  withdrawal  of  Caesar  from  Gaul  and  the  civil  wars 
which  followed,  which  would  be  closely  watched   by  the  various 

33  iv.  8.  »«  c.  16.  35  c.  19.  36  vi.  9  and  10. 
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turbulent  peoples  beyond  the  Bhine,  no  doubt  caused  more  than  one 
unrecorded  frontier  trouble.  The  only  notice  of  such  troubles  is 
contained  in  a  short  account  of  Cassius  Dio  under  the  year  38  B.C. 
He  tells  us37  that  Caesar  (i.e.  Augustus)  in  that  year  sent  for 
Agrippa  from  Gaul  to  help  him  to  build  his  fleet.  Agrippa  was 
then  in  charge  of  Gaul  and  had  been  fighting,  he  says,  against  the 
revolted  Gauls,  when  he  had  been  the  second  of  the  Komans  to 
cross  the  Rhine  for  purposes  of  war.  About  the  year  27  B.C.,  when 
Augustus  held  a  meeting  of  the  States  of  Gaul  at  Narbonne,  he 
introduced  a  great  administrative  change  in  the  empire,  by  which 
the  government  of  the  provinces  was  divided  between  the  senate 
and  himself.  He  himself  took  over  the  provinces  which  were  under 
military  government  and  where  the  governors  were  not  annually 
changed.  Gaul  was  at  this  time  divided  into  four  provinces,  of  which 
one,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  remained  subject  to  the  senate,  while  the 
other  three  were  reserved  for  the  emperor.  Of  these  we  are  here 
only  interested  in  the  eastern  one,  Gallia  Belgica,  which,  like 
Lotharingia  in  later  times,  included  most  if  not  all  the  lands  east 
of  the  Seine  and  Saone,  comprising  the  country  of  the  Sequani  and 
Helvetii,  and  also  the  Rhine  lands.38  Augustus  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  27  at  Lyons  superintending  the  organisation  of 
these  provinces. 

In  19  b.c.  Agrippa  was  again  governor  of  Gaul.  Cassius  Dio 
tells  us  39  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  had  been  at  war  among  them- 
selves and  were  being  harshly  treated  by  the  Keltae,  by  whom  he 
means  the  trans-Rhenan  Germans.  It  was  at  this  time  doubtless,  as 
Zeppel  argues,40  and  not  in  38  b.c  that  he  transferred  the  Ubii  from 
the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine.  Strabo  is  our  earliest  authority 
for  the  fact,  and  he  says  that  the  Ov^lol  were  so  transported  by 
Agrippa  with  their  own  consent.41  Tacitus  makes  the  same  state- 
ment. Speaking  of  Agrippina  he  says,42  Ac  forte  acciderat,  ut  earn 
gentem  Rheno  transgressam  avus  Agrippa  in  fidem  acciperet,  while  in 
the  Germania  he  tells  us  that  they  were  so  transported  for  their  own 
protection  and  not  that  they  might  guard  the  frontier.  What  is  plain 
is  that  the  Ubii  now  became  Roman  subjects  like  the  other  tribes 
of  Gaul.  They  were  clearly  not  settled  immediately  opposite  to  their 
old  country,  since  this  was  occupied  by  the  Treveri,  but  in  the  lands 
then  vacant  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Eburones. 
Their  southern  neighbours  in  their  new  country  were  the  Treveri, 
who  were  apparently  partly  pushed  out  of  their  old  quarters,  for 
Tacitus 43  makes  the  Moselle  the  frontier  between  the  two  tribes. 
Thence  they  extended  northwards  as  far  as  a  little  north  of  Gelduba, 
which  was  not  far  from  Roermond. 

37  xlviii.  49.  38  Strabo,  iv.  1.  1.  89  liv.  11. 

40  Deutsche  Volkerbewegungen,  p.  75.  41  iv.  3.  4. 

42  Ann.  xii.  27.  43  Hist.  iv.  77. 
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In  their  new  country  the  Ubii  planted  a  fresh  capital  on  the 
Ehine.  It  was  known  as  Oppidum  or  Civitas  Ubiorum.  It  is 
possible  that  their  old  capital  before  they  crossed  the  river  may 
have  been  at  Deutz  opposite  this  town.  During  the  campaign  of 
Germanicus  the  younger,  a.d.  14-17,  the  Civitas  Ubiorum  had 
already  acquired  another  name  and  was  also,  known  as  Ara 
Ubiorum.44  The  name  Ara  thus  given  to  it  was  doubtless 
derived  from  some  famous  altar  erected  there,  like  that  erected 
at  Lyons  in  honour  of  Eome  and  of  Augustus.  A  more  impor- 
tant change  in  the  name  took  place  in  a.d.  50,  when  the  empress 
Agrippina,  who  had  been  born  there,  created  it  a  colony  and  gave  it 
her  own  name.  Tacitus  says  that,  quo  vim  suam  sociis  quoque 
nationibus  ostentaret,  in  oppidum  Ubiorum  in  quo  genita  erat 
veteranos  coloniamque  deduct  impetrat,  cui  nomen  inditum  e  vocabulo 
ipsius.45  As  M.  Eeinier  has  shown,  it  was  afterwards  known  as 
Colonia  Claudia  Ara  and  Colonia  Claudia  Ara  Agrippensis. 
The  full  name  of  the  place  apparently  was  Colonia  Claudia  Ara 
Augusta  Agrippinensium.46  It  became  the  capital  of  Lower 
Germany,  as  it  is  still  the  capital  of  the  Rhine  lands.47 

Tacitus  mentions  an  inexplicable  disaster  which  befel  the 
Ubians  in  a.d.  58,  caused,  he  says,  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  subter- 
ranean fire  by  which  their  farms,  villages,  and  cities  were  involved 
in  a  general  conflagration.  The  flames  spread  far  and  wide  and 
reached  the  Roman  colony,  lately  founded ;  neither  the  rain  nor  the 
river  waters  could  extinguish  the  fire.    Every  remedy  failed  till  the 


44  Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  39  and  57.  45  Ibid.  xii.  27. 

46  Desjardins,  Gdographie  de  la  Gaule,  iii.  302-303. 

47  In  denning  the  limits  between  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  in  my  former  paper 
(ante,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  636),  I  mentioned  the  current  identification  of  '  the  Obrincus '  of 
Ptolemy,  which  he  makes  the  boundary  with  the  Moselle.     This  river  name,  by  the  way, 
is  clearly  Keltic,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Abrincatus  of  Pliny,  N.H.  iv.  18.  32. 
I  now  think  it  probable  that  Watterich  was  right  in  another  conclusion.    Ptolemy's 
statements  about  Germany  and  the  Ehine  lands  are  most  unsatisfactory.     He  tells  us 
inter  alia  that  Mainz  was  in  Lower  Germany,  which  would  mean  that  the  boundary 
between  the  latter  and  the  Upper  Province  was  south  of  Mainz,  and  Mehlis  accordingly 
tried  to  identify  the  Obrincus  ('O&piyya)  of  Ptolemy  and  of  the  Notitia  imperii  (see 
Booking,  ii.  483-4)  with  the  Eisbach,  on  which  he  found  a  small  place  still  called 
Obrigheim,  and  urged  that  the  Eisbach  in  early  times  had  a  common  outlet  with  the 
Pfrimm,   and  that  the  Ehine   has  since  shifted  its  bed  considerably  to  the  east. 
Watterich,  on  the  contrary,   points  out  that  there  was  found  as  early  as  1810  an 
inscription  (now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Brussels)  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Freudenberg  in  the  Jahrb.  des  Vereins  ftlr  Alterthumsfr.  im  Rheinlande,  1860, 
xxix.  and  xxx.  84-94,  23.    This  stone  was  found  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Vinxtbach, 
which  falls  into  the  Ehine  at  Eheineck,  half  a  mile  below  Brohl,  between  the  Moselle  and 
the  Ahr.     This  stone  contains  a  dedication  by  two  soldiers  of  the  30th  Legion  Ulpia 
Victrix  to  the  gods  of  the  frontier  and  the  Genius  loci  (Finibus  et  Genio  loci)  and  to 
Jupiter.  See  also  Brambach,  Corp.  Inscr.  Rhen.,  Elberfeld,  1867,  p.  649.  Watterich  con- 
cludes—I  think,  most  reasonably— that  the  Obrincus  of  Ptolemy  called  'AjSpt/c/ca  in  the 
Periplus  of  Marcianus  Heracleensis  was  the  Vinxtbach,  and  that  Ptolemy's  placing  of 
Mainz  in  the  lower  province  was  a  mistake. 
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peasants  threw  in  heaps  of  stones  and  also  threw  wet  clothes  on  the 
conflagration.48  This  reads  like  a  somewhat  fantastic  account  of  a 
volcanic  eruption,  and  is  hardly  explicable  by  the  setting  on  fire  of 
moorlands  as  some  have  suggested,  for  we  are  expressly  told  that 
the  fires  were  subterranean. 

In  a.d.  69,  when  Mummius  Lupercus  led  his  forces  against  the 
famous  Batavian  rebel  Civilis,  Tacitus  says  that  he  took  with  him 
the  Ubii  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Treveri,  as  being  the  nearest  at 
hand.  In  the  subsequent  fight  these  auxiliaries  fled  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  hearts  were  not  in  the  business,  for  Civilis  seems  to  have 
exercised  a  wonderful  influence  on  all  the  tribes  of  the  Rhine  lands, 
even  those  who  had  accepted  the  Roman  yoke  most  completely. 
At  first  however  the  Ubii  did  not  join  the  league,  and  we  read 
that  Herennius  GallusandVocula,  the  Eoman  commanders,  pitched 
their  camp  at  Gelduba,  one  of  their  towns.49  In  order  to  bring 
them  to  their  senses,  Civilis  gave  orders  that  the  confederates  who 
were  nearest  to  the  Ubii  and  Treveri  should  harass  and  devastate 
their  borders.  The  Ubii  were  especially  punished,  for,  as  Tacitus 
says,  although  originally  of  German  extraction  {gens  Germanicae 
originis),  they  had  renounced  their  race  and  adopted  the  Roman 
name  of  Agrippinenses.  Their  cohorts,  posted  at  a  distance  from 
the  Rhine,  thought  themselves  safe,  but  were  attacked  at  Marco- 
durum  (Diiren  near  Aachen)  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Ubii  in  their 
turn  penetrated  into  Germany,  i.e.  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  at  first 
committed  depredations  with  impunity,  but  were  eventually  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers.  According  to  Tacitus  they  were 
faithful  to  the  Romans  through  the  whole  war,  but  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes was  their  only  recompense.50  Fortune  continued  in  fact 
to  shine  on  Civilis,  and  presently  Gelduba,  from  which  the  Roman 
garrison  had  retired,  fell  into  his  hands.51 

Meanwhile  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  a  private  house  at 
Cologne  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  Civilis,  at  which  some  Ubii  and 
Tungri  were  present — attamen  interfuere  quidam  Ubiorum  Tun- 
grorumque  52 — but  it  is  clear  that  the  people  as  a  whole  remained 
faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  Civilis  determined  to  destroy,  their 
now  flourishing  capital,  although  his  son  had  been  treated  very 
kindly  there  when  a  prisoner.  He  had  been  captured  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war,  but  his  father's  hands  were  forced  by 
the  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine  who  were  in  alliance  with  him 
and  who  insisted  either  that  Cologne  should  be  made  a  free  town 
for  all  Germans  or  that  the  place  and  people  should  be  destroyed.53 
A  deputation  from  the  Tenchteri,  who  lived  beyond  the  Rhine,  now 
arrived  at  the  Agrippinian  colony  to  plead  that  the  Ubii  should 
more  openly  join  the  confederates.     An  orator  distinguished  for  his 

48  Ann.  xiii.  57.  49  Hist.  iv.  26.  50  Ibid.  23. 

51  Ibid.  36.  "  Ibid,  55>  53  Ibid,  63. 
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ferocity  addressed  them.  He  first  thanked  his  gods  that  they  (the 
(Jbii)  had  once  again  become  Germans,  and  that  thenceforth  they 
would  live  a  free  people  with  their  natural  rights.  The  Eomans, 
who  had  hitherto  been  masters  of  their  lands  and  territories,  had 
excluded  free  intercourse  with  them.  If  at  any  time  they  had  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  it  was  under  the  surveillance  of  a  guard,  and 
they  were  obliged  before  doing  so  to  deposit  their  arms  and  to  pay  a 
tax.  If  they  now  wanted,  he  said,  to  be  firm  friends  with  them,  they 
must  demolish  the  walls  of  their  city,  the  monuments  of  their  former 
slavery.  The  fiercest  animals  grow  soft  and  mild  if  long  caged. 
He  bade  them  rise  and  extirpate  those  of  Koman  race  among  them. 
When  they  were  destroyed  let  their  goods  be  brought  into  a  common 
stock  and  not  be  appropriated  by  various  individuals.  He  reminded 
them  that  their  common  ancestors  enjoyed  both  banks  of  the  Ehine : 
let  the  old  rights  and  the  primitive  laws  be  restored,  and  let  them  rid 
themselves  of  Eoman  luxuries.  The  Agrippinians  needed  time  for 
deliberation.  Their  position,  it  was  clear,  was  a  difficult  one.  In 
their  reply  they  confessed  that  on  seeing  the  dawn  of  coming  liberty 
they  had  with  more  zeal  than  prudence  joined  in  the  common  cause, 
but,  they  asked,  was  this  a  time  to  demolish  fortifications  when 
the  Eoman  armies  were  threatening  them  on  all  sides  ?  It  was 
surely  a  time  for  strengthening  and  not  destroying  them.  If  there 
once  had  been  emigrants  from  Eome  and  Italy  in  their  midst,  the 
fate  of  war  had  overwhelmed  them  or  they  had  escaped  home- 
wards ;  as  to  those  who  had  settled  among  them  with  their  families, 
they  had  been  long  among  them,  had  intermarried  and  mixed  with 
them,  and  were  now  tied  to  them  by  bonds  of  blood.  Their  descendants 
were  their  own  relations ;  this  was  their  native  country :  how  could 
they  be  asked  to  kill  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  children  ?  The 
free  commerce  they  had  asked  for  should  be  established,  all  duties 
which  were  a  restraint  of  trade  should  be  repealed.  Their  city 
should  be  open  to  them,  but  they  must  come  unarmed  and  in  open 
day.  They  wished  that  Civilis  and  Veleda  (i.e.  the  Bructerian  pro- 
phetess so  called)  should  arbitrate  between  them  and  a  treaty 
be  thus  ratified.  The  Tenchteri  were  satisfied,  and,  as  had  been 
asked,  Civilis  and  Veleda  arranged  a  treaty  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Agrippinians.54 

In  the  great  battle  fought  in  a.d.  70  between  Civilis  and  the 
Eoman  commander  Cerealis,  the  Ubii,  Lingones,  and  the  Batavian 
cohorts  were  in  the  centre  of  the  former's  army.  Cerealis 
managed  to  save  the  famous  bridge  over  the  Moselle  uniting  the 
Ubian  territory,  the  Agrippenses,  and  the  Treveri,  and  eventually 
by  his  extraordinary  vigour  utterly  defeated  the  enemy.55  Mean- 
while the  Ubians  behaved  treacherously  to  their  allies.      They 

51  Hist.  iv.  64,  65.  5S  Ibid.  77. 
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killed  all  the  Germans  throughout  their  colony  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  deliver  up  the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis  with 
the  daughter  of  Classicus  to  the  Komans.  Civilis  prepared  to 
avenge  himself.  He  planted  a  cohort  of  picked  men  from  among 
the  Chauci  and  Frisians  at  Tolbiacum,  one  of  the  Ubian  towns,, 
with  which  he  intended  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  their  capital ; 
but  the  Ubii  invited  them  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  and  then  at  night, 
when  they  were  overwhelmed  with  sleep  and  wine,  they  set  fire 
to  their  houses  and  all  of  them  were  burnt  to  death.56  It  should  be 
noticed — for  it  is  the  only  personal  name  recorded  of  the  race — that 
Claudia  Sacrata,  a  Ubian  woman  (mulieris  Tibiae),  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  doings  of  Civilis  in  a.d.  70.57  This  is 
the  last  occasion  in  which  we  hear  of  the  Agrippinians  or  Ubii  taking 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Eome  as  a  separate  body  or  as  individuals, 
and  they  now  seem  to  have  become  incorporated  with  the  empire. 
Their  country  in  fact  probably  became  the  most  Eomanised  of  any 
part  of  Gaul,  the  seat  of  its  most  successful  arts  and  industries.  As 
a  proof  of  their  conversion  to  entirely  civil  lives  may  be  mentioned 
that  neither  Ubii  nor  Agrippinenses  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  as 
furnishing  contingents  of  troops  to  the  empire,  nor  are  any  such 
contingents  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  What  took  place  in  the  old 
country  of  the  Ubii  beyond  the  Khine  immediately  after  their 
migration  is  unknown.  Perhaps  the  whole  race  did  not  entirely 
abandon  it,  and  certain  parts  of  it  may  for  a  while  have  remained 
there.  It  is  also  pretty  clear  that  a  portion  was  now  appro- 
priated by  the  Chatti,  a  section  of  those  Suevi  who  had  made 
so  many  efforts  to  oust  them  from  their  homes.  Their  country 
lay  behind  that  of  the  Ubii,  and  we  are  told  by  Dio  that  the 
Eomans  had  given  the  Chatti  lands  to  settle  in.  These  were 
doubtless  on  the  Khine,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  about  the 
year  11  b.c.  Drusus  built  a  stronghold  '  among  the  Chatti.'  This 
was  apparently  the  first  undoubted  body  of  Teutonic  race  which 
settled  on  the  Khine.  The  year  following  (10  b.c.)  the  Chatti  were 
partly  weakened  and  partly  subdued  by  Drusus,  and  abandoned 
the  lands  given  them  by  the  Romans,  and  went  to  settle  among 
the  Sugambri.58 

From  the  Ubii  we  now  turn  to  their  neighbours,  the  Sugambri 
or  Sicambri.  The  name  is  written  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  as  some  modern  German  writers  have  maintained 
that  the  usual  form  was  Sugambri.  The  Roman  poets  who  were 
contemporary  with  them  generally  wrote  Sicambri,  and  this  form  is 
supported  by  a  good  many  variants  in  the  manuscripts  of  prose 
writers,  although  the  majority  of  them  have  the  form  Sugambri. 
Mullenhoff  very  arbitrarily,  as  it  seems  to  me,  minimises  the  case 

5S  Hist.  iv.  79.  5'  Ibid.  v.  22.  58  Cassius  Dio,  liv.  33-36. 
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for  Sicambri,  which  has  a  strong  probability.  The  Franks,  who 
revived  the  name,  certainly  used  this  form.  As  however  the  form 
Sugambri  has  become  so  general,  I  shall  continue  to  use  it.  The 
name  is  clearly  compounded  of  two  factors,  su  or  si  and  cambri  or 
gambri.  In  regard  to  su,  it  is  a  common  prefix  in  Keltic  names  : 
e.g.  Sucarius,  Suagirus,  Suanetes,  Sucellas.  Cambri  or  gambri 
seems  to  be  unmistakably  connected  with  the  Celtic  Cambri  and 
Cumbri,  and  with  what  I  also  believe  to  have  been  a  Keltic  people, 
namely,  the  Cimbri.  The  only  personal  names  we  can  directly 
connect  with  the  Sugambri  are  Melo,  their  chief  (who,  according  to 
Strabo  and  the  Ancyran  inscription,  submitted  to  Augustus),  and 
his  brothers  Deoderix  and  Baetorix.  I  can  suggest  no  reasonable 
etymology  for  Melo  or  Melon.  The  other  two  names  end  in  -rix, 
which  is  a  common  termination  of  Gaulish  chiefs'  names,  and 
one  of  the  two  has  an  almost  exact  equivalent  in  Biturix,  a 
recorded  Gaulish  chief's  name,  while  the  other  seems  connected 
with  teuto  as  in  Teutomagas,  Teutobodiaci,  Teutates,  and  especially 
Teutiorix,  all  Gaulish  names.  Teuto  has  its  equivalent  in  tuath, 
Irish  for  'people.'  It  would  seem  therefore  that  what  philological 
evidence  we  possess  goes  to  making  the  Sucambri  or  Sugambri 
Gauls.  The  principal  reason  for  making  them  a  Teutonic  people 
has  been  the  fact  that  in  later  times  the  Franks,  who  endeavoured 
to  appropriate  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  race  in  its  struggle 
against  Konie,  appropriated  its  name  also ;  but  the  best  authorities 
are  now  agreed  that  there  was  no  direct  connexion  between  the 
older  Sugambri  or  Sucambri  of  Caesar  and  the  Sicambri  of  the 
historians  and  poets  of  the  Franks.  As  Latham  long  ago  remarked, 
'  In  all  the  cases  where  they  so  use  the  name  the  term  is  a  titular 
archaism,  no  nation  then  being  called  Sicambrian.' 59  Mullenhoff 
holds  that  the  view  urged  by  Waitz  that  the  Sicambri  are  to  be 
equated  with  the  Salian  Franks  beruht  schlechter dings  auf  einer 
mangelhqften  und  falschen  Auffassung  der  Geschichte  des  VoXkes  und 
des  Namens  der  Sugambern.60  So  too,  Bremer  says,  Die  alte 
sugambrische  Civitas  ist  vernichtet,  wenn  audi  die  Franken  noch 
nach  Jahrhunderten  in  poetischer  Sprache  Sicambri  genannt 
werden.61 

Caesar  tells  us  of  the  Sugambri  that  they  lived  on  the  Rhine — 
proximi  Rheno.  Their  southern  neighbours  were  the  Ubii  and,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  they  extended  northwards  to  the  Lippe  (doubtless 
a  Keltic  name  connected  with  the  Irish  Liffey),  while  on  the  east 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Cherusci.62  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Caesar  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commentaries  (ch.  16),  where 

59  Tacitus,  Qermania,  Epilogomena,  ii.^ 

60  Deutsche  Alter  thumskunde,  iv.  603.  cl  Op.  cit.  p.  150. 
62  Cassius  Dio,  liv.  33. 
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he  tells  us  that  in  the  year  55  b.c.  the  cavalry  of  the  Tenchteri  and 
Usipetes,  which,  having  been  absent  on  a  foraging  expedition,  had 
escaped  the  fate  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  recrossed  the  Khine, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Caesar,  into  the  country  of  the 
Sugambri  and  united  with  them.     This  points  to  their  probably 
having  been  of  the  same  race.     Caesar  sent  to  demand  that  they 
would  give  up  their  fugitives  who  had  been  plundering  Gaul.     The 
Sugambri  replied  that  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people  ended  at 
the  Rhine.     If  the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Rhine  without  their 
consent  it  was  no  reason  why  Caesar  should  claim  to  dominate 
the    country    beyond    the    river.       Caesar    then    proceeded     to 
build  his  celebrated  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  and, 
having  placed  a  strong  guard  at  either  end  of  it,  he  entered  the 
country  of  the  Sugambri.     Thereupon  several  communities  sent 
him  envoys,  whom  he  received  affably  and  from  whom  he  obtained 
hostages.     Meanwhile  the  Sugambri  withdrew  from  their  country 
with  their  property  and  secluded  themselves  in  the  wastes  and 
forests,  being  exhorted  to  do  so  by  their  guests  the  Tenchteri  and 
Usipetes  who  had  lately  felt  the  severity  of  the  Roman  arms.    Caesar 
tells  us  he  spent  a  few  days  in  their  country  burning  their  farms 
and  villages  and  destroying  their  crops,  and  then  moved  on  into  the 
country  of  the  Ubii.63     The  murderous  campaigns  of  the  Romans 
beyond  the  Rhine,  in  which  for  very  slight  offences  and  sometimes 
merely  for  the  sake  of  fame  so  much  cruel  hardship  was  inflicted 
on  races  essentially  poor,  are  commented  on  by  Usinger : 

Wenn  Casar,  wie  kaum  zweifelhaft  sein  mag,  beabsichtigte,  noch  mehr 
Stamme  am  rechten  Rheinufer  in  das  Verhaltniss  zu  bringen,  in  dem  die 
Ubier  zu  Rom  standen,  so  war  dieser  Plan  vereitelt.  Anstatt  dessen  hatte 
er  die  machtige  Volkerschaft  der  Sigambern,  die  anzugreifen  nach  seiner 
eignen  Darlegung  eigentlich  gar  kein  Grund  vorhanden  war,  zu  Todfein- 
den  Roms  gemacht.  In  der  Folge  hat  das  die  Beziehungen  Roms  zu  den 
nicht-suebischen  Volkerschaften  bestimmt,  und  es  ist  so  durch  Casar  die 
Politik  begriindet,  die  in  dem  Teutoburger  Walde  spater  ihr  schmachvolles 
Ende  fand.64 

During  the  war  with  the  Eburones  and  their  allies,  when 
rumours  reached  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  that  they  had 
been  invited  to  invade  and  plunder  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  the 
Sugambri  assembled  2000  cavalry  and  crossed  the  river  in  boats  and 
rafts  30  miles  below  the  point  where  Caesar  had  planted  his  bridge. 
They  overran  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  collected  a  large  number 
of  prisoners  and  cattle,  and,  having  learnt  that  Caesar  was  absent 
and  that  in  the  course  of  three  hours  they  could  reach  Aduatuca, 
the  fortress  where  the  Romans  had   collected   their   booty,  they 

63  iv.  18.  6*  Op.  tit.  p.  50. 
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thought  it  possible  to  surprise  it.  Accordingly,  having  placed 
their  own  captures  in  a  safe  place,  they  crossed  the  Khine  and 
advanced  on  Aduatuca.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to  take  the 
place,  and  presently  raised  the  siege  and  succeeded  in  recrossing 
the  Khine  with  their  booty.  This  is  the  last  notice  of  the  tribe  in 
Caesar.65  They  are  next  heard  of  in  16  b.c,  when,  according  to 
Cassius  Dio,66  the  greatest  war  which  at  that  time  the  Komans 
had  to  wage  was  against  '  the  Keltae.'  The  Sugambri,  Usipetes, 
and  Tenchteri  had  first  seized  some  of  the  Komans  in  their 
own  territory,  and  then  they  crossed  the  Khine  and  plundered 
Germania  (i.e.  the  districts  so  called  west  of  the  Khine)  and  Gaul. 
They  took  the  Koman  cavalry  in  ambush  and  defeated  its  com- 
mander Lollius.  Augustus  advanced  against  them,  but  they  had 
meanwhile  retired  into  their  own  territory.  They  afterwards 
made  peace  and  gave  hostages.  The  Komans  clearly  met  with  a 
heavy  reverse  on  this  occasion,  and  Velleius  Paterculus67  says 
very  disagreeable  things  of  the  Koman  commander  : 

Accepta  in  Germania  clades  sub  legato  M.  Lollio  (nomine  in  omnia 
pecuniae  quam  recte  faciendi  cupidiore  et  inter  summam  vitiorum  dis- 
simulationem  vitiosissimo)  amissaque  legionis  quintae  aquila  vocavit  ab 
Urbe  in  Gallias  Caesarem  (Augustum)  ; 

and  in  a  notable  passage  Tacitus68  associates  the  Lollianas  Varianasque 
clades ;  see  also  Suetonius  (Augustus).  It  would  seem  from  a  passage 
in  Julius  Obsequens  (de  insidiis)  that  the  Komans  themselves  had 
also  exercised  craft  in  this  campaign  :  Insidiis  Romanorum  Ger- 
maniae  circumventi  sub  M.  Lollio  legato  graviter  vexati.  According 
to  later  writers  the  original  cause  of  the  troubles  was  that  certain 
centurions  had  gone  among  these  tribes  to  secure  recruits  for  the 
army,  and  were  thereupon  surrounded  and  put  to  death.69  Florus 
says  twenty  centurions  then  perished  as  a  sort  of  sacrificial  offering ; 
viginti  centurionibus  in  crucem  actis  hoc  velut  sacramento  sumpserant 
bellum. 

Augustus  evidently  deemed  the  difficulties  beyond  the  frontier 
serious,  for  he  spent  the  next  two  years  on  the  Khine  trying  to 
settle  them.  He  plainly  determined  to  make  the  frontier  safe  and 
to  take  efficacious  measures  for  preventing  such  disasters  as  had 
recently  taken  place,  and  for  this  purpose  he  selected  his  best  soldiers 
and  his  best  general,  who  also  had  the  prestige  of  high  birth — 
namely,  his  stepson  Drusus.  The  result  was  a  general  combination 
of  the  German  tribes  beyond  the  Khine  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
redoubtable  Sugambri,  who  viewed  what  was  coming  as  disastrous 
for  their  liberties.  This  was  supplemented  by  outbreaks  among  the 
Belgae  caused  by  the  exactions  of  the  Koman  tax-gatherers.70      It 

65  vi.  35.  b6  liv.  20.  67  ii.  97.  s8  Ann.  i.  10. 

6a  Pseudo-Aero  Scholiast,  ad  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  2,  ed.  Pauly,  i.  372. 
70  Livy,  cxxxvii.,  epit. 
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was  in  the  spring  of  12  b.c,  Dio  tells  us,  that  the  Sugambri  and 
their  allies,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Augustus  and  to  their  knowledge 
that  the  Gauls  had  become  restless  under  the  Roman  yoke,  became 
hostile.     Drusus  drove  back  some  bodies  of  marauders  who  had 
made  raids   across   the  river,  and  we  are  told  that  he  occupied 
the  district  in  front  of  them  {i.e.  the  old  land  of  the  Ubii).71   In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Lyons  to  take  part  in  the 
festival  at  the  inauguration  of  the  great  altar  to  the  city  of  Eome 
and  to  Augustus  by  Gaius  Julius  Vercundaris  Dubius,  an  Aeduan 
who  was  appointed  high  priest  for  the  purpose.     There  the  repre- 
sentatives of  sixty  Gaulish  tribes  were  present;  like  the  Ubian  altar 
at  Cologne,  it  was  doubtless  meant  to  symbolise  their  subjection. 
To  this  festival,  it  is  recorded,  the  chief  men  of  the  Sugambri  and 
their  allies  had  been  invited.72    In  pursuance  of  his  plan  to  pacify 
Germany  and  to  punish  the  recent  marauders,  Drusus  now  crossed 
the  Rhine  to  the  land  of  the  Usipetes,  opposite  the  island  of  the 
Batavi,  and  thence  marched  along  the  river  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Sugambri.     He  then  seems  to  have  taken  ship  and  sailed  down 
the  Rhine  to  the  country  of  the  Frisians.73     The  following  spring, 
11  b.c,  he  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  no  doubt  at  the  same  place, 
and  having  subjugated  the  Usipetes  he  bridged  the  Lupia  (Lippe), 
and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sugambri,  which  shows  that  that 
river  was  then  the  boundary  between  the  two  tribes.     Dio  tells 
us  he  was  able  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Sugambri  unmo- 
lested, because  that  people  had  engaged  their  allies  to  make  a  common 
attack  on  the  Chatti,  who  alone  among  the  trans-Rhenane  tribes 
had  refused  to  join  their  confederacy.    This  implies  that  the  Chatti 
were  then  in  alliance  or  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
a  suggestion  which  is  confirmed  by  what  we  read  presently,  that 
they  had  in  fact  been  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  settle  on  certain 
lands  under  their  control.     It  is  not  said  whether  these  lands  were 
on  the  east  or  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  it  was  probably  in  the 
old  country  of  the  Ubii,  which  was  now  largely  vacant. 

According  to  Cassius  Dio,74  in  the  campaign  which  followed, 
Drusus  advanced  to  the  Yisurgis  or  Weser,  and  to  the  country  of  the 
Cherusci,  and  would  have  advanced  further  but  that  his  provisions 
ran  short.  Moreover,  a  swarm  of  bees  was  seen  in  his  camp,  which 
was  apparently  accepted  as  a  bad  omen.  He  now  found  himself  in 
considerable  difficulties,  as  other  generals  did  who  had  made  long 
marches  into  the  wild  German  land.  On  his  retreat  he  encountered 
great  dangers  all  the  way :  the  enemy  harassed  him  with  ambuscades, 
and  once  they  closed  round  him  in  a  narrow  hollow  and  almost 
annihilated  him.  He  would  have  been  destroyed  but  that  the 
enemy,  fancying  there  was  no  escape  for  him,  came  up  in  disorderly 

71  Dio,  liv.  32.  72  Ibid. ;  Livy,  cxxxvii.  epit.,  and  various  inscriptions. 

73  Dio,  liv.  32.  7*  liv.  33. 
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fashion  and  suffered  heavy  loss,  and  afterwards  kept  up  their 
pursuit  at  a  distance.  This  story  suggests  that  if  we  had  more 
details  the  campaign  would  prove  to  have  involved  greater  loss  to 
the  Romans  than  is  actually  related.  The  epitomator  of  Livy 
gives  us  no  fresh  details  nor  does  he  mention  the  Sugambri, 
who  were  the  chief  actors  on  the  German  side,  at  all.  Florus,75 
who  seems  to  have  mixed  up  these  misfortunes  with  those  of 
Lollius,  has  a  fantastic  story  which,  whatever  its  basis,  is  clearly 
an  echo  of  the  campaign  of  Drusus  just  described.  He  says  that 
the  enemy  were  so  sure  of  winning  that  they  divided  the  booty 
by  agreement  before  the  battle :  the  Cherusci  were  to  take  the 
horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Sugambri  the 
captives ;  but  matters  having  gone  the  other  way,  Drusus  divided 
and  sold  the  horses,  cattle,  torques,  and  prisoners. 

Dio  tells  us  how  on  his  return  Drusus  planted  a  fortress  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lupia  or  Lippe  and  the  Aliso,  apparently  at  Elsen- 
Neuhaus  north-west  of  Paderborn  at  the  outfall  of  the  Aliso ;  and 
another  in  the  country  of  the  Chatti,  which  Watterich  identifies 
with  Castel  opposite  Mainz.76  Florus  says  that  to  protect  the  Rhine 
Drusus  built  fifty  fortresses.  The  next  year,  10  B.C.,  the  Chatti, 
weakened  by  the  attacks  of  Drusus,  who  had  also  partially  subdued 
them,  abandoned  the  lands  which  the  Romans  had  given  them  to 
settle  in  and  joined  the  Sugambri.  In  the  year  9  b.c.  he  had 
another  campaign  in  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  on  his  return 
towards  the  Rhine  he  fell  from  his  horse,  his  leg  was  broken,  and 
he  died  thirteen  days  after.  He  was  given  a  stately  funeral  and 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  His  place  on  the  Rhine  was 
taken  by  his  brother  Tiberius — like  himself,  a  soldier  of  great  gifts. 

This  famous  war  of  Drusus  against  what  was  probably  the 
most  indomitable  of  all  the  German  tribes  gave  ample  scope  to  the 
poets.  Thus  in  the  so-called  Epicedion  Drusi,  whose  claim  to  be 
a  genuine  ancient  document  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
Hiibner,  we  read,  verse  17, 

ille  genus  Suevos  acre  indomitosque  Sicambros 
contudit ; 
and  again,  verse  311, 

Nee  tibi  [Livia]  deletos  poterit  narrare  Sicambros, 
ensibus  et  Suevos  terga  dedisse  suis.77 

So  too  Horace,  Od.  iv.  14, 

Te  caede  gaudentis  Sicambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis  ; 

and  Propertius,  v.  6.  7, 

Paludosos  memoret  servire  Sicambros  ; 

75  ii.  30.  78  Watterich,  op.  cit.  pp.  57,  58,  151. 

77  Poetae  Latini  Minores  (ed.  Baehrens),  i.  104,  115. 
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lastly  Ovid,  Ars  Am.  i.  14.  45, 

Nunc  tibi  captivos  mittet  Germania  crines  : 
culta  triumphatae  munere  gentis  eris. 

In  the  year  9  b.c.  we  are  told  by  Cassius  Dio 78  that  Augustus, 
although  inclined  to  lay  down  his  imperial  power,  resumed  it  again, 
apparently  in  view  of  the  threatening  state  of  things  beyond  the 
Ehine.  He  did  not  cross  the  river  himself  but  sent  Tiberius 
there,  and  all  the  barbarians  except  the  Sugambri  made  overtures 
for  peace;  but  Augustus  refused  to  entertain  them  unless  the 
Sugambri  would  also  negociate  in  the  same  sense.  Dio  goes 
on  to  say  that  they  did  in  fact  send  envoys  but  they  failed  to 
arrange  matters;  whereupon  all  of  them,  a  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished body,  met  an  untimely  end,  for  Augustus  arrested  them 
and  put  them  in  various  cities,  where  they  slew  themselves.79 
This  reads  like  a  truculent  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  who  was  generally  reputable  in  his  public  conduct. 
Tacitus  reports  a  much  more  drastic  dealing  with  the  Sugambri 
In  describing  the  policy  of  Ostorius  Scapula  towards  the  Silures  in 
later  times,  he  says :  '  the  Eoman  general  had  declared  that  they 
must  be  driven  out  like  the  Sugambri,  who  were  exterminated  or 
transplanted  into  Gaul '  (Sugambri  excisi  aut  in  Gallias  traiecti)  .8U 
Suetonius81  says  in  regard  to  the  same  event  that  Tiberius  Sugam- 
bros  dedentes  se  traduxit  in  Galliam  atque  in  proximis  Rheno 
agris  conlocavit  ;  and  elsewhere,82  Germanico  quadraginta  milia 
dediticiorum  traiecit  in  Galliam  iuxtaque  ripam  Rheni  sedibus 
adsignatis  conlocavit.  It  was  by  the  exercise  of  diplomacy  rather 
than  by  fighting  that  he  claimed  thus  to  have  subdued  the 
Sugambri.83 

These  statements  about  the  submission  and  transportation  of 
the  Sugambri  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  misunderstood  and 
exaggerated.  That  a  large  number  of  them  were  so  transported, 
as  the  Ubii  had  been  some  years  before,  is  plain.  Suetonius, 
who  is  much  the  best  authority,  puts  these  emigrants  at  40,000 ; 
Eutropius  at  400,000 ;  Usinger  suggests  that  the  former  figure 
comprises  the  fighting  men  only.  We  are  also  told  that  they 
submitted  to  the  Eomans,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Ancyran 
inscription  of  Augustus  where  among  the  chiefs  who  submitted  to 
him  there  is  specially  mentioned  the  Sugambrian  Melo  or  Melon, 
who,  according  to  Strabo,84  was  their  leader  in  the  war  which 
they  were  the  first  to  begin.  It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  Sugambri  still  remained  to  the  east  of  the 
Ehine.  They  apparently  withdrew  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  and  joined  their  neighbours,  the  Cherusci.     It  also  appears 

78  lv.  6.  79  lv.  6.  80  Ann.  xii.  39.  81  Augustus,  21. 

82  Tiberius,  9.  S3  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  26.  84  vii.  1.  4. 
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that  this  section  of  the  race  had  with  it  as  a  leader  a  relative  of 
Melo  who  had  submitted  to  Augustus,85  and  that  he  fought  in  the 
tragical  battle  of  a.d.  10  in  which  Varus  and  his  legions  were 
destroyed.  This  we  learn  from  Strabo,  a  contemporary,  who  tells 
us  that  all  who  had  foughb  against  Varus  had  received  punish- 
ment, namely,  in  the  war  in  which  Germanicus  the  younger  was 
most  successful ;  and  in  the  brilliant  triumph  which  was  accorded 
him  there  marched  in  the  procession,  among  other  distinguished 
personages,  Deoderix  the  son  of  Baetorix,  the  brother  of  Melon, 
of  the  nation  of  the  Sugambri,  together  with  chiefs  of  the 
Cherusci  and  the  Chatti.  The  wars  of  the  younger  Germanicus  in 
Germany  took  place  a.d.  14,  15,  and  16.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  remnants  of  those  Sugambri  who  lived  beyond  the  river 
amalgamated  with  the  Cherusci.  Strabo,  after  mentioning  that 
of  the  people  of  Germany  some  had  been  transported  into  Celtica, 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  were  few  remaining,  some  of  whom  were 
Sugambri.86     This  was  written  about  a.d.  18. 

In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus87  there  is  a  description  of  the 
campaign  of  Sabinus  against  the  Thracians  in  a.d.  26.  In 
a  battle,  in  which  the  Eoman  ranks  were  somewhat  broken  by  the 
enemy,  we  read  that  the  position  was  restored  by  an  auxiliary  cohort 
consisting  of  Sugambri,  a  wild  ferocious  people  who  rushed  to 
battle  amid  shouts  and  beating  of  arms  :  Sugambrica  cohors  prompta 
ad  pericula,  nee  minus  cantuum  et  armorum  tumultu  trux.  Though 
the  Sugambri  are  not  mentioned  again  by  the  historians  till 
the  name  was  revived  by  the  Franks,  more  than  one  cohort  of 
them  is  recorded  in  inscriptions  as  having  been  in  the  imperial 
service.  These  inscriptions  all  refer  to  the  First  and  Fourth 
Sugambrian  cohort,  implying  clearly  the  existence  of  a  second  and 
third  one.  The  first  is  named  in  connexion  with  M.  Valerius 
Lollianus  in  Mesopotamia  and  apparently  in  the  time  of  Trajan.88 
In  another  inscription  found  at  Giurgievo  on  the  Danube,89 
granting  privileges  to  veterans,  there  is  mention  of  a  *  Coh.  1  Claud. 
Sygambr.'  This  is  dated  2  April  134,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
This  cohort  had  its  quarters  in  Moesia,  and  Miilienhoff  suggests 
with  great  probability  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  which  fought 
under  Sabinus  in  Thrace  in  the  year  26.  The  tombstone  of  a  pre- 
fect of  this  cohort  was  found  at  Borne,90  and  there  is  record  of 
a  tribune  and  a  soldier  of  the  fourth  cohort.91  The  use  of  the 
title  '  Claudius '  applied  in  one  of  these  inscriptions  to  the  first 
cohort  has  apparently  been  the  reason  why  the  Emperor  Claudius 

85  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  even  those  of  the  Sugambri  who  crossed  the  Rhine 
did  not  recross  it  to  join  their  countrymen  as  the  allies  of  the  Cherusci  against 
Varus. 

8e  Geogr.  vii.  1.  4.  87  iv.  47.  88  C.I.L.  iii.  1.  p.  600.1 

89  Ibid.  iii.  2.  p.  877.  90  Ibid.  i.  p.  543.  91  Ibid.  nos.  3580  and  3938 
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is  said  to  have  raised  several  cohorts  of  Sugambri.  It  was  how- 
ever doubtless  an  honorary  title  acquired  for  some  act  of  bravery, 
and,  as  Miillenhoff  says,  it  is  clear  that  these  cohorts  continued  to  use 
their  original  name  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  recruited  among 
the  Sugambri.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  originally  raised  by 
Tiberius  at  the  time  when  he  broke  up  their  community  and  trans- 
ported many  of  them  across  the  Khine. 

As  for  the  Sugambri  who  were  settled  west  of  the  Khine,  the 
only  vacant  country  available  for  them  was  to  the  north  of  the 
Ubii — that  is  to  say,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  once 
occupied  by  the  Eburones  and  then  unoccupied.  Here  however 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  Sugambri  eo  nomine.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  a  tribe,  the  Cugerni,  Guberni,  or  Gugerni, 
who  are  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  and  who  were  long  ago 
identified  as  those  emigrants  under  another  name  by  Cluver,  an 
identification  supported  by  Zeuss  and  other  more  recent  writers. 
Pliny,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  60,  is  the  first  to  name  them,  and 
he  calls  them  Guberni :  Rhenum  autem  accolentes  Germaniae 
gentium  .  .  .  Ubii,  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  Guberni,  Batavi.  Tacitus, 
who  is  the  next  to  mention  them,  calls  them  Gugerni  and  in  some 
manuscripts  Cugerni.  He  speaks  of  the  town  of  Gelduba  as  being 
close  to  '  the  pagi '  of  the  Gugerni.92  In  describing  the  army  of 
Civilis  he  tells  us  the  Batavi  and  Gugerni  were  in  the  right  wing.93 
It  is  curious  that,  although  thus  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Tacitus, 
the  Gugerni  are  not  noticed  in  the  Germania,  nor  indeed  are  the 
Sugambri,  nor  are  either  of  them  named  by  Ptolemy.  They  supplied 
however  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Komans,  which  are  mentioned 
as  stationed  in  Britain,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions,  one  of  them 
found  at  Procolitia  on  Hadrian's  wall,94  another  at  Malpas  in 
Cheshire,  and  a  third  in  Dumbartonshire,  in  which  the  first  cohort 
of  the  Cugerni  is  mentioned.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  their 
name  have  not  been  satisfactorily  solved,  nor  is  it  quite  clear 
why  they  should  have  changed  it  on  crossing  the  Bhine.  The 
Ubii  did  so  no  doubt,  but  they  simply  adopted  the  new  name 
of  their  capital,  and  in  calling  themselves  Agrippinenses  merely 
emphasised  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  We  can 
hardly  explain  the  similar  change  of  Sugambri  into  Guberni  or 
Gugerni  in  the  same  way.  Walckenaer  places  the  Gugerni  in  the 
district  between  Boermond  and  Cuyck.95  He  does  this  apparently 
because  of  the  likeness  between  Gugerni  and  Cuyck,  and  it  may 
be  that  they  took  their  name  from  this  town  and  district,  and  did 
not  give  it  the  name.  The  '  land  van  Cuik '  is  situated  west  of  the 
Maas,  separating  it  from  Brabant  and  Toxandria.  It  seems  pretty 
plain  that  the  Cugerni,  Gugerni,  or  Guberni  were  incorporated  and 

92  In  proximos  Gugemorum  pagos :  Hist.  iv.  26.        9S  Ibid.  v.  16. 

94  Hubner,  257  ff.  95  Gtographie  Ancienne  des  Gaules,  ii.  279. 
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lost  among  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Maas 
and  Rhine,  for  their  name  does  not  occur  among  those  of  the  tribes 
who  fought  for  or  against  Rome  in  later  times  in  this  district.  When 
Tiberius  removed  the  Sugambri  from  their  old  quarters  east  of  the 
Rhine  he  seems  to  have  caused  the  Usipi  who  had  previously  lived 
north  of  the  Lippe  to  cross  that  river  and  to  occupy  the  old  Sugam- 
brian  country,  and  he  then  constituted  the  '  vacant  lands,'  where 
the  legionaries  had  their  horse  and  cattle  pastures,  lying  between 
the  Lippe  and  the  Yssel. 

Two  other  tribes  also  called  German  by  Caesar,  whose  history 
it  is  difficult  but  important  to  unravel,  are  the  Tenchteri  and  the 
Usipi  or  Usipetes.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Commentaries,  ch.  1.  Speaking  of  the  winter  of  56-55  B.C.  he 
says  :  Ea  quae  secuta  est  hieme,  qui  fait  annus  Cn.  Pompeio,  M,  Crasso 
coss.,  Usipetes  Germani  et  item  Tencteri  magna  cum  multitudine 
hominum  flumen  Rhenum  transierunt  non  longe  a  mari  quo  Rhenus 
influit.  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  reason  for  their  invasion 
was  that  they  had  been  harassed  by  war  for  many  years  by  the 
Suevi,  by  whom  they  had  been  hard  pressed  and  prevented  from 
practising  agriculture  (which  shows  they  had  been  a  settled  people 
and  not  nomads  or  huntsmen).  Further  on  he  repeats  that  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchteri  had  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  Suevi  for 
many  years.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Tenchteri  and 
Usipetes,  who  are  so  frequently  associated  together,  were  of  the 
same  race,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were  Gauls  and  not 
Teutons.  The  particle  et  in  Usipetes  is,  as  Zeuss  long  ago  showed, 
like  the  similar  et  in  Nemetae,  the  Gaulish  plural,  and  the  name 
is  clearly  therefore  one  given  by  Gauls,  just  as  that  of  the 
Nemetae  was.  This  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  while  Caesar 
always  calls  the  tribe  Usipetes,  Tacitus  does  so  only  on  one 
occasion  ; 96  in  all  other  places  he  calls  them  Usipi.  Florus,  doubt- 
less following  Livy,  also  calls  them  Usipi,97  as  does  Martial.98 
Ptolemy  calls  them  Ovlairoi  and  Cassius  Dio  does  the  same,  and 
Strabo,  who  makes  many  mistakes  in  the  orthography  of  the 
proper  names  of  the  Rhine  country,  has  Novowot."  Miillen- 
hoff  10°  explains  the  name  as  Gaulish.  He  speaks  of  der  Volksname 
Usipii  .  .  .  mit  entschieden  keltischer  Ableitung,  and  he  compares 
it  with  such  names  as  Ussubium,  Ovaovfitovfj,,  and  Waisipius,  given 
by  Zeuss  in  his  Grammatica  Celtica,101  and  with  such  river  names 
as  Avcrofi  and  Toia-vfiis,  Toepofiis,  found  in  Britain,  derivatives  of 
op,  ip,  up.  The  Tenchteri  also  bear  a  name  with  a  termination 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  explain  by  any  Teutonic  etymology. 
It  resembles  that  of  the  Bructeri,  who  are  made  their  neighbours 
by  Tacitus,102  and  this  seems  to  point  to  the  termination  (however 

96  Ann.  i.  51.  97  iv.  12.  B8  vi.  6.  "  vii.  1.  4. 

,co  ii.  230.  "»  Gramm.  Celt.  pp.  789,  796.  102  Germania,  33. 
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explained)  being  teri  and  not  eri,  a  fact  which  becomes  certain  if, 
as  I  hope  to  show,  the  Tenchteri  of  Caesar  were  the  Tungri  of  later 
writers. 

Having  mentioned  the  way  in  which  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri 
had  been  harassed  by  the  Suevi,  Caesar  continues :  Ad  extremum 
tamen  agris  expulsi  et  multis  Germaniae  locis  vagati  ad  Rhenum  per- 
venerunt.  These  words  imply  that  these  tribes  did  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  live  on  the  Rhine  or  near  it,  but  only  reached  the 
Rhine  after  wandering  for  some  time  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
As  Bremer  says,  Die  Usipetes  und  Tencteri  hatten  vordem  nicht  am 
Rhein,  sondern  im  inneren  Deutschland  gewohnt,  aber  i.  J.  59  ihre 
Wohnsitze  verlassen  miissen.103  From  what  follows  it  seems  clear 
that  they  came  as  strangers  and  not  as  old  neighbours  of  the 
Menapii,  upon  whose  lands  they  made  their  first  recorded  assault. 
Caesar  goes  on  to  say  that  the  part  of  the  Rhine  where  they  made 
their  inroad  was  inhabited  on  both  sides  by  the  Menapii,  who 
had  fields,  houses,  and  villages  or  hamlets  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  ;  ad  utramque  ripam  fluminis  agros,aedificia,  vicosque  habebant. 
Terrified  by  the  arrival  of  such  a  multitude,  the  Menapii 
migrated  from  their  dwellings  across  the  river  and,  having  planted 
guards  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  prevented  the  Germans  from 
crossing :  cis  Rhenum  dispositis  praesidiisf  Germanos  transire  pro- 
hibebant.  The  invaders,  who  were  crafty  in  all  things,  finding  that 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  force  a  passage  across  the  river  from 
a  lack  of  boats,  nor  could  they  get  over  clandestinely,  because  of  the 
Menapian  guards,  pretended  to  return  home  to  their  old  country, 
reverti  se  in  suas  sedes  regionesque  simulaverunt ;  and  having  thus 
retired  a  three  days'  march,  they  returned  and  covered  the  same 
ground  in  one  night  on  horseback — tridui  viam  progressi  rursus 
reverterunt,  atque  omni  hoc  itinere  una  nocte  equitatu  reverterunt — 
and  fell  upon  the  Menapii,  who  were  ignorant  of  their  return,  and 
who,  having  been  informed  by  their  spies  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Germans,  had  recrossed  the  Rhine  and  reoccupied  their  old  settle- 
ments. 

This  story,  again,  is  only  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the 
Tenchteri  and  Usipetes  were  strangers  to  the  Rhine  lands  and  had 
come  thither  from  Central  Germany.  The  fact  that  they  had  no 
boats  with  which  to  cross  the  river  shows  that  they  were  not  a 
Ripuarian  race,  and  their  three  days'  journey  en  route  for  home 
shows  they  lived  at  least  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east,  while 
the  statement  in  the  previous  clause  that  they  had  been  wandering 
to  and  fro  in  various  parts  of  Germany  shows  that  they  may  have 
come  from  a  long  distance  to  the  east.  Whence  then  did  they 
come  ?  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  find  a  homeland  for  such  a  large 
crowd  of  people  in  the  low  country  of  Northern  Germany  between 

103  Op.  cit.  p.  63. 
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the  lower  Khine  and  the  Elbe.    The  valleys  of  the  Ems  and  Weser 
were  occupied  by  other  tribes,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind 
that  would  justify  us  in  bringing  them  thence.   Again,  south  of  the 
Lippe  and  along  the  Rhine  lived  the  Sugambri  behind  whom  inland 
were  the  Cherusci,  and  not  the  Suevi ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  by 
Caesar  that  it  was  the  Suevi  who  drove  the  tribes  we  are  discussing 
from  their  homes.     The  Suevi,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  then 
lived  south  of  the  Cherusci  and  east  of  the  Ubii,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  likely  homeland  of  the  Tenchteri  and  Usipetes  was 
in  this  very  land  whence  the  Suevi  apparently  had  ejected  them 
and  which  they  had  then  appropriated.    I  would  tentatively  suggest 
therefore  that  the  region  whence  the  two  tribes  in  question  migrated 
was  Thuringia  and  its  borders,  basing  my  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
the  name  Tenchteri  should  be  equated  with  Turingi  or  Tungri,  and 
that  it  was  only  when  thus  occupied  by  the  Suevi  that  Thuringia 
became  a  Teutonic  land.     Indeed,  that  Thuringia  and  Franconia 
were  old  Keltic   lands   there  can  be  little  doubt.      Bremer  says 
that  Eisenach  is  certainly  a  Keltic  place-name,    and  the   same 
must  be  said  of  the  Leina  near  Gotha  and  of  the  Finne  (Keltic 
penna,  'head')  south  of  the  lower  Unstrut.      He  hence  concludes 
Hiernach   ware   auch    Thilringen   westlich   der    Saale    altkeltischer 
Boden  .  .  .  Ich  halte  es  fur  wahrscheinlich  dass  in  Thilringen  ein 
under er  keltischer  Stamm  gewohnt  hat.10* 

When  the  Menapii  recrossed  the  Rhine,  they  were  ignorant 
that  their  enemies  had  returned,  and  were  attacked  by  the  latter, 
who  killed  them  and  seized  their  boats ;  and  before  the  remainder 
of  their  countrymen,  who  were  living  quietly  at  home  west  of 
the  river  were  aware,  they  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  all  their 
houses,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter.  According 
to  Caesar,  the  invaders  numbered  430,000  souls,  a  statement 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  What  is  more 
important  to  remember  is  that  they  did  not  consist  of  a  predatory 
army  engaged  in  making  a  plundering  expedition,  but  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Helvetians  of  a  whole  people  who  had  abandoned  their  country 
under  pressure  from  hostile  tribes  further  east  and  were  seeking 
new  homes  in  which  to  settle  :  Cum  omnibus  suis,  says  Caesar,  domo 
excesserant  Rhenumque  transierant.105  It  was  in  fact  a  case  of  the 
displacement  of  one  race  by  another  in  Central  Germany,  and,  as  I 
hold,  the  substitution  of  a  Teutonic  race  for  a  Keltic  one  in  that 
district.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Tenchteri  and  Usipetes  crossed 
the  Rhine  not  far  from  the  sea  where  the  Rhine  flows  into  it  (non 

104  Op.  cit.  pp.  41,  44.  In  the  succeeding  note  he  finds  a  Keltic  etymology  for  the 
name  Thilringen,  and  associates  it  with  the  Keltic  name  Turones,  which  gave  its 
name  to  Tours,  the  Teurisci  of  North  Hungary,  and  the  name  of  Tevpioxcu/xai  given 
by  Ptolemy. 

105  iv.  14. 
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longe  a  mari,  quo  Rhenus  influit).  It  seems  pretty  certain  from 
what  follows  that  Caesar  meant  that  they  crossed  the  river  at  or  near 
the  place  where  its  western  outlet  the  Waal  united  with  the  Maas. 

Caesar,  having  heard  of  these  things,  hastened  to  cross  the  Alps 
earlier  than  usual,  to  rejoin  his  army  between  the  Loire  and  Seine, 
where  it  had  wintered.  He  then  learnt  that  several  of  the  Gaulish 
tribes  had  sent  envoys  to  the  invaders  to  invite  them  to  leave  the 
Khine  and  advance  further  west,  and  had  promised  them  settlements 
in  their  country  if  they  did  so.  Thereupon  the  invaders  put  their 
forces  in  motion  arid  entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones  and 
the  Condrusi,  who  were  clients  of  the  Treveri.  Caesar  summoned 
the  Gallic  States,  and,  disguising  the  fact  that  he  had  heard  of 
the  invitation  just  mentioned,  spoke  some  fair  words  to  them 
and  strengthened  their  resolve  to  resist,  and,  having  given  orders 
for  the  getting  together  some  cavalry  (no  doubt  Gaulish  cavalry 
being  meant),  determined  to  attack  the  invaders.  Having  arranged 
his  commissariat  and  his  cavalry,  he  marched  towards  the  dis- 
trict where  he  understood  the  enemy  were  encamped.  When  he  had 
advanced  a  few  days,  envoys  from  them  reached  him  declaring  that 
the  Germans  had  not  begun  the  war,  but  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
counsels  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  wont  when  attacked  to  resist 
and  not  to  parley.  They  however  came  to  say  that  they  had  come 
unwillingly,  having  been  driven  from  their  homes  ;  that  they  were  in 
a  position  to  be  good  friends  to  the  Eomans,  from  whom  they  asked 
either  for  a  country  to  settle  in  or  that  they  might  retain  that 
where  they  were  then  planted.  They  only  allowed  superiority  to 
the  Suevi, '  of  whom  not  even  the  immortal  gods  were  the  equals,'  and 
there  was  no  one  else  on  earth  whom  they  could  not  defeat.  Caesar's 
reply  was  unusually  short.  He  said,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
speak  of  peace  so  long  as  they  remained  in  Gaul,  nor  was  it 
reasonable  that  those  who  could  not  defend  their  own  country 
should  claim  to  occupy  the  land  of  others,  nor  was  it  possible  without 
doing  grievous  wrong  to  find  vacant  lands  in  Gaul  for  such  a 
multitude ;  but  he  was  willing,  if  they  wished  to  negotiate  with  the 
Ubii,  to  permit  them  to  settle  in  their  country.  The  envoys  of  the 
Ubii  were  at  that  time  in  his  camp  seeking  help  against  the 
Suevi,  of  whose  attacks  they  complained,  and  he  would  ask  this 
favour  from  them.  The  German  envoys  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
convey  his  message  to  their  people,  promising  to  return  with  their 
answer  in  the  course  of  three  days,  but  begged  that  meanwhile  he 
would  not  move  his  camp  nearer  to  them.  This  he  would  not 
promise,  since  he  understood  that  a  few  days  previously  they  had 
sent  their  cavalry  across  the  Maas  to  plunder  the  Ambivariti. 

When  Caesar  was  within  twelve  miles  of  the  enemy  the  envoys 
returned  to  him  and  implored  him  not  to  advance  any  further.  If 
he  would  not  concede  this,  they  asked  that  he  would  send  word 
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to  his  cavalry,  who  were  in  advance,  not  to  attack  until  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Ubii  as  to  whether  they  could 
accommodate  them  in  their  country,  and  if  their  senate  and  chief 
would  guarantee  the  promise  by  their  oaths,  for  which  purpose 
they  asked  for  a  three  days'  respite.  Caesar  tells  us  he  deemed  this 
a  ruse  to  secure  time  for  the  return  of  the  cavalry  from  the  Ambi- 
variti ;  he  nevertheless  promised  not  to  advance  his  men  more  than 
four  miles  that  day  —this  being  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water. 
He  bade  them  return  the  following  day  with  a  more  promising  answer, 
and  meanwhile  sent  word  to  his  cavalry  not  to' provoke  a  fight,  and 
if  attacked  themselves,  to  stand  on  the  defensive  until  the  legions 
arrived.  Meanwhile,  his  cavalry,  5000  in  number,  was  advancing 
leisurely  when  it  was  suddenly  attacked  by  800  of  the  enemy's 
horsemen,  the  rest  not  having  yet  returned  from  their  foraging 
expedition.  A  panic  ensued  among  the  Eoman  cavalry — who  were 
no  doubt  Gauls — whereupon  the  Germans  dismounted,  and  after 
they  had  hamstrung  a  number  of  the  horses  and  killed  their  riders, 
the  rest  fled  and  did  not  halt  till  in  sight  of  the  legions.  The  Romans 
lost  74  men  in  the  struggle,  including  the  Aquitanian  Piso,  a  person 
of  high  family  and  courage,  whose  ancestor  had  exercised  sovereign 
authority  in  his  country  and  been  styled  '  friend '  by  the  senate.  His 
brother,  who  tried  to  save  him,  was  also  killed.  Caesar  deemed  it  un- 
safe to  delay,  knowing  well  how  fickle  the  Gauls  were  and  how  easily 
they  would  desert  him  in  a  time  of  misfortune,  nor  did  he  wish  the 
invaders  to  have  time  to  recall  their  foraging  cavalry.  Accordingly 
the  following  day,  when  their  chiefs  came  to  his  camp  in  larger 
numbers  to  excuse  the  attack,  Caesar  ordered  their  arrest.  He 
then  advanced ;  the  enemy  were  only  eight  miles  away.  Taken  by 
surprise  and  deprived  of  their  principal  chiefs,  they  made  only  a 
slight  defence  struggling  among  their  carts  and  baggage.  Mean- 
while the  women  and  children  fled  and  were  pursued  by  the 
cruel  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  Roman  service.  The  defenders  of  the 
camp,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  fugitives  behind  them,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  abandoning  their  military  standards  themselves  fled 
from  the  camp.  When  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maas 
and  Waal,  they  were  either  massacred  or  drowned  in  the  river  as  they 
tried  to  cross  over.  There  was  no  battle,  it  was  a  mere  slaughter ; 
not  a  single  Roman  was  killed  and  only  a  few  were  wounded.  Caesar 
tells  us  that  after  the  battle  he  offered  to  release  the  chiefs  who  had 
trusted  themselves  in  his  camp  and  whom  he  had  arrested,  but, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Gauls,  they  preferred,  he  says,  to  remain 
with  him.     He  gave  them  their  liberty. 

Much  was  said  by  Caesar's  critics  at  Rome,  and  especially 
by  Cato,  and  much  has  been  since  written  about  the  moral  side 
of  Caesar's  methods  in  his  Gaulish  wars,  and  it  requires  his 
well-known  dexterity  in  presenting  his   case   to  justify  it  some- 
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times,  and  notably  on  this  occasion.  That  800  German  cavalry 
should  have  wilfully  risked  a  fight  with  5000  well-trained 
German  horsemen  seems  difficult  to  understand,  and  we  probably 
do  not  know  the  whole  story.  That  all  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  enemy  should  have  trusted  themselves  in  his  hands  to 
explain  and  condone  what  had  happened  does  not  point  to  their 
complicity,  nor  was  it  according  to  approved  Koman  methods 
of  war  to  arrest  envoys  in  this  fashion;  while  Caesar's  offer  of 
liberty  to  these  chieftains  at  the  end  and  the  rhetorical  use  he  makes 
of  it  was  neither  a  very  dangerous  concession  nor  has  it  a  very 
chivalrous  look.  As  to  the  fight,  it  was  clearly  a  mere  massacre 
of  a  disorganised  mob  without  officers  or  leaders.  A  great  many 
more  of  the  enemy  must  have  escaped  than  Caesar's  account  would 
imply,  as  follows  from  what  we  know  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Tenchteri  and  Usipetes,  for  their  role  was  by  no  means 
at  an  end  with  their  defeat  by  him.  It  is  in  fact  incredible 
that  the  campaign  should  have  followed  the  exact  lines  of  Caesar's 
language.  He  tells  us  that  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  consisted 
of  430,000  head,  including  women  and  children.  If  this  means 
there  was  the  same  proportion  of  fighting  men  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Helvetii,  it  means  that  there  were  100,000  warriors.  That  such 
a  force  should  have  been  exterminated  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  Eoman  seems  incredible.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  such  a  mass  of  people  could  have  been  transported 
across  the  Ehine  where  it  was  rapid  and  wide.  Nor  again  can  we 
quite  conceive  the  enormous  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  a 
camp  which  could  contain  such  a  multitude,  for  according  to  Caesar's 
account  they  were  in  their  camp  when  he  attacked  them ;  nor  how 
they  could  have  been  fed  in  the  waste  country  of  the  Eburones,  for 
they  had  confessedly  been  vagabonds  for  three  years  and  could  not 
have  brought  a  great  deal  of  food  with  them.  Most  probably 
430,000  represents  the  whole  census  of  the  joint  tribes,  and  that 
only  a  portion  crossed  over  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Ehine,  while 
the  rest  remained  behind  in  the  Menapian  district  east  of  the  river, 
where  they  were  presently  joined  by  such  fugitives  as  succeeded 
in  escaping.  Among  those  who  certainly  escaped  was  that  portion  of 
their  cavalry  which  had  crossed  the  Maas  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
supplies.  They  were  not  in  the  battle  but  managed  to  recross 
the  Ehine  and  entered  the  country  of  the  Sugambri,  as  Caesar  tells 
us.106  It  seems  plain  in  fact  that,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
Tenchteri  and  Usipetes  who  had  escaped  the  Eoman  arms  returned 
to  their  old  quarters  whence  they  had  driven  away  the  Menapii 
and  where  they  had  probably  been  settled  for  two  or  three  years.107 

loa  iv.  16. 

107  This  view  is  also  that  of  Usinger,  who  thus  expresses  it  (p.  48) :  Vereint  mit 
den  andem  werden  sienun, und  schwerlich  ohne Erfolg,  gestrebt  haben,  einen  Theil  der 
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On  learniug  that  the  Sugambri  had  offered  shelter  to  the  fugi- 
tives, Caesar  sent  to  demand  their  surrender,  and  on  receiving  an 
unsatisfactory  reply  crossed  the  river,  whereupon  the  Sugambri 
withdrew  into  the  recesses  of  their  country,  counselled  to  do  so 
by  their  guests :  hortantibus  Us,  qaos  ex  Tencteris  atque  Usijwti- 
bus  apud  se  habebant.108  What  became  of  these  fugitives  is  by 
no  means  clear  and  has  not,  I  take  it,  been  quite  understood. 
Speaking  of  them,  Caesar  (and  the  sentence  is  important,  for 
he  generally  uses  very  precise  language)  says :  se  trans  Rhenum  in 
fines  Sugambrorwm  receperat  seque  cum  iis  coniunxerat.  The  phrase 
shows  that,  although  they  entered  their  country,  they  did  not 
unite  with  the  Sugambri  but  probably  were  settled  by  them  in  some 
vacant  territory  in  close  neighbourhood  to  themselves.  Inas- 
much as  the  Usipi  are  presently  spoken  of  as  being  separated 
from  the  Sugambri  by  the  river  Lippe  it  seems  plain  that  the 
district  in  question  was  that  stretch  of  debateable  land  which  the 
Komans  presently  insisted  should  be  left  an  uninhabited  waste 
stretching  northwards  from  the  Lippe.  Bremer  calls  it  West 
Miinsterland.  Now  on  turning  to  the  famous  speech  of  their 
chief,  Boiocalus,  to  the  Ansibarii  reported  by  Tacitus,109  where  he 
claims  that  on  grounds  of  right  and  justice  his  fugitive  people 
should  be  permitted  to  settle  in  this  vacant  district,  we  find  him 
saying  that  the  Usipi  who  had  occupied  this  district  had  been 
preceded  there  by  the  Tubantes.  Bremer  no  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  which  I  had  also  noted,  that  it  was  from  this  very  district  that, 
according  to  Caesar,  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri  had  ejected  the 
Menapii.  I  would  infer — and  the  notion  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  others — that  the  Tubantes  were  a  section  of  the  Menapii. 
The  district  to  which  the  fugitives  from  Gaul  repaired  was  in  fact 
the  very  district  whence  they  had  set  out  on  their  raid  and  where, 
no  doubt,  a  large  number  of  their  people  still  remained,  the  country 
between  the  Lippe  and  the  Yssel.  In  the  year  16  b.c.  Cassius  Dio  tells 
us  U1  that  the  Sugambri,  Usipetes,  and  Tenchteri,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  neighbours  and  friends  and  apparently  close  akin  in  race, 
seized  and  crucified  some  of  the  Bomans  in  their  territory,  probably 
in  return  for  some  ruthless  act  committed  by  the  Boman  soldiers. 
They  accordingly  crossed  the  Bhine  and  plundered  Germania,  i.e. 
Lower  Germany  and  Gaul.  They  planted  an  ambush  into  which 
the  Boman  cavalry  fell,  and  their  leader  was  also  defeated.  The 
statement  is  rather  obscure,  as  is  what  follows,  where  we  are  told 
that  Augustus  advanced  against  them  but  found  no  one  to  fight 
with,  for  the  barbarians  had  retired  into  their  own  territory  and 

■alten  Heimath  von  neuem  in  Besitz  zu  nehmen.  Dock  behielten  sie,  besonders  Usipeten, 
auch  einen,  namlich  den  ostlichen  Theil  des  rechtsrheinisclien  Menapiergelrietes, 
westwarts  von  der  Lippe. 

108  iv.  18.  109  Ann.  xiii.  55.  no  Op.  cit.  p.  155.  m  liv.  20. 
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made  peace,  giving  hostages.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  Komans 
having  sustained  a  disaster  which  they  were  not  able  to  punish. 
We  seem  indeed  here  to  have  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  the 
country  of  the  Ardennes  by  a  portion  of  the  very  people,  the 
Tenchteri,  whom  Caesar  claimed  to  have  exterminated  after  they 
had  made  a  similar  raid  there. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  peace- 
making and  giving  of  hostages  was  that  Augustus  permitted  one  of 
these  tribes  (which  had  on  two  occasions  sought  to  find  a  new  home 
in  the  waste  country  of  the  Eburones,  as  the  Ubii  had  been  permitted) 
to  settle  in  other  parts  of  the  Ardennes.  At  all  events,  we  find  a 
very  notable  change  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Maas  country  and 
the  sudden  introduction  there  of  what  certainly  must  be  deemed 
new  comers,  who,  I  take  it,  could  only  have  been  the  Tenchteri  or  a 
section  of  them.  These  are  called  Tungri  by  Pliny,  who  was  the 
first  to  mention  them,  and  whose  account  must  be  dated  about 
66  a.d.  Of  these  Tungri  we  read  in  the  Germania  ii.,  Qui  primi 
Rhenum  transgressi  Gallos  expulerint,  ac  nunc  Tungri  tunc  Germani 
vocati  sint.  They  were  still  known  as  Germans  in  the  time  of 
Vitellius,  for  they  must  have  been  the  Germans  who  were  summoned 
with  their  neighbours  the  Nervii,  who  supplied  recruits  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  veterans  taken  away  by  Vitellius :  e  proximis  Nervi- 
orum  Germanorumque  pagis  segnem  numerum  armis  oneraverat.112 
The  Tungri  and  the  Nervii  were  in  fact  close  neighbours.  Aduatuca 
the  chief  town  in  the  country  of  the  Eburones  is  called  Aduatuca 
Tungrorum  in  the  Itinerary,  while  Ptolemy  calls  the  capital  of  the 
Tovyypoc  'Atovcltovkov.  It  is  now  known  as  Tongres.  It  is  plain 
therefore  that  in  some  way  or  other,  not  long  after  Caesar's  time, 
the  wasted  lands  of  the  Eburones  and  their  friends  were  occupied 
by  a  new  people  called  Tungri.  They  must  surely  have  come 
from  beyond  the  Ehine,  for  no  people  with  such  a  name  were 
known  to  Caesar  west  of  the  river.  Who  then  could  they  be 
but  the  Tenchteri,  whose  name  (without  its  termination,  the 
same  termination  as  in  Bructeri)  resembles  that  of  the  Tungri ; 
and  they,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  very  people  who  asked 
from  Caesar  to  be  accommodated  with  seats  in  this  very  country, 
and  who  invaded  it  again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  whom 
we  have  for  other  reasons  derived  from  Thuringia,  with  which 
the  name  Tungri  has  such  a  clear  connexion.  It  is  further  to  be 
noted  that,  after  the  time  when  the  Tungri  become  known,  the 
Tenchteri  beyond  the  Ehine  become  a  very  insignificant  element 
and  are  generally  associated  with  the  Bructeri,  with  whom  they 
would  seem  to  have  become  incorporated.  They  occur  in  no  in- 
scriptions, nor  yet  in  the  Notitia  as  furnishing  auxiliary  troops  to 
the  Komans,  while  the  Tungri  are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscrip- 

112  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  15. 
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tions,  notably  in  Britain  :  Agricola  had  at  least  two  cohorts  of  them 
in  his  army.113  The  change  of  name  from  Tenchteri  to  Tungri  is 
paralleled  by  the  greater  change  of  Sugambri  to  Cugerni  when  the 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  also  crossed  the  Khine,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  form  Tungri  was  the  indigenous  name  of  the  people  and 
Tenchteri  their  name  as  pronounced  by  the  more  western  Gauls. 
It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the  Tungri  of  later  writers  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Tenchteri  of  Caesar,  while  a  section  of  the 
latter  remained  in  their  old  country  beyond  the  Khine. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  revolt  of  Civilis  when  the 
Tenchteri  sent  deputies  to  the  Ubii  or  Agrippenses  at  Cologne 
some  of  the  Tungri  were  holding  a  secret  cabal  inside  the  town 
with  the  same  people ;  but  the  Treveri  and  Lingones  were  the 
life  of  the  cause.114  Presently,  when  Claudius  Labeo  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  number  of  Batavi,  Tungri,  and 
Nervii  raised  by  sudden  levies,  Civilis  in  a  battle  with  them, 
we  are  told,  rushed  among  the  Tungri  and  proclaimed  aloud 
that  the  object  of  the  war  was  not  to  procure  dominion  over 
the  other  nations  for  the  Batavi  and  Treveri,  but  to  secure 
their  alliance  in  a  common  cause.  This  effective  speech  caused 
Labeo's  men  to  put  up  their  swords,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Tungri  who  were  called  Campanus  and 
Juvenalis — that  is,  bore  Koman  gentile  names — submitted  to  Civilis 
with  their  men.  The  Batavi  and  Nervii  followed  their  example, 
and  they  were  all  incorporated  in  his  army.115  Presently  Fabius 
Priscus  marched  with  the  fourteenth  legion  to  invade  the  country 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  Nervii,  and  the  two  tribes  both  submitted 
again  to  the  Komans.  As  we  shall  see  further  on,  in  later  times 
the  Tenchteri  and  Bructeri  were  closely  associated,  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  similarly  connects  the  Toringi — by  whom  he  probably 
means  the  Tungri — with  the  same  people  : 

.  .  .  Toringus, 
Bructerus,  ulvosa  quae  vel  Nicer  alluit  unda. 
Prorumpit  Francus.116 

In  12  b.c.  we  are  told  by  Cassius  Dio  that  the  Sugambri  and 
their  allies  (by  whom  the  Usipi  were  no  doubt  meant)  had  become 
hostile  owing  to  the  absence  of  Augustus  and  the  restlessness  of 
the  Gauls.  Drusus  therefore  occupied  the  subject  territory  before 
them  (an  ambiguous  phrase)  and  sent  for  their  foremost  men  on 
the  pretext  of  taking  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the  famous 
altar  dedicated  to  Augustus  at  Lugdunum  or  Lyons.  The  next 
year  again  he  crossed  the  Khine  into  the  land  of  the  Usipi, 
which,  he  says,  was  opposite  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  and  thence 

115  Tac.  Agricola,  36.  »«  Tac.  Hut.  iv.  55.     See  above,  p.  635. 

115  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  66.  116  Carm.  vii.  324. 
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marched  along  the  river  to  the  country  of  the  Sugambri,  which  he 
laid  waste  mercilessly.  The  following  year  he  again  crossed  the  river 
and  subjugated  the  Usipi.117  Floras,  the  epitomiser  of  Livy,  says  of 
these  campaigns,  which  he  abridged  into  one :  Drusus  primo  domuit 
Usipetes,  inde  Tencteros  percurrit  et  Catthos.118  The  mention  of 
Tenchteri  here  seems  to  be  a  mistake  owing  to  the  association  of 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Usipetes  in  Caesar,  for  Dio  does  not 
mention  them,  while  Floras  ignores  the  Sugambri,  who  were  no 
doubt  the  most  important  tribe  at  this  time  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 

It  was  after  this  campaign  against  the  Sugambri  that  the  latter 
vanquished  tribe  was  transported  across  the  Rhine  and  was  thence- 
forth known  as  Gugerni,  and  it  would  appear  that  about  the  same 
time  the  Usipi  crossed  the  Lippe  and  occupied  a  portion  if  not 
all  of  their  old  land,  leaving  vacant  the  country  which  they  had 
previously  occupied  north  of  the  Lippe.  Both  movements  were 
doubtless  due  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of  Tiberius,  who  not  only 
wanted  to  break  down  the  redoubtable  power  of  the  Sugambri  but 
who  also  determined  to  have  a  vacant  marchland  between  the  Lippe 
and  the  Yssel,  through  which  if  necessary  his  armies  could  safely 
advance  into  Germany,  and  which  Tacitus  expressly  tells  us  was 
kept  vacant  for  military  purposes.  In  a.d.  11  Germanicus,  a 
ruthless  commander,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  attacked  the  Marsians 
who  lived  in  the  district  of  Minister.  There  he  perpetrated  a  cruel 
slaughter,  utterly  laying  waste  the  country  for  fifty  miles,  destroying 
the  famous  temple  of  Tanfan,  and  killing  the  people  (whom  he 
had  surprised)  regardless  of  age  or  sex.  Thereupon  we  are  told 
the  Bructeri,  Tubantes,  and  Usipi  took  up  arms  to  avenge  them. 
After  varying  fortune  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious  and 
punished  the  enemy  without  mercy.119 

In  58  a.d.  Tacitus  reports  how  the  Ansibarii  (the  dwellers  on  the 
Ems),  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Chauci,  and  had 
been  forced  to  wander  about  for  a  settlement,  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Romans  through  their  chief  Boiocalus,  who  had  been  their  faithful 
dependant  and  served  in  their  armies  and  been  put  in  chains  by  their 
enemy  Arminius,  the  chief  of  the  Cheruscans.  He  asked  that  he 
and  his  people  might  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  wide  territory 
above  described,  now  unoccupied  and  waste,  which  lay  between  the 
Lippe  and  the  Yssel.  He  suggested  that  the  Romans  should 
continue  to  pasture  their  cattle  there  and  retain  land  for  the 
purpose,  but  not  maintain  the  whole  district  as  a  wide  waste  of 
barren  land.  These  lands,  he  said,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Chamavi,  then  by  the  Tubantes,  and  finally  by  the  Usipi.  The 
plea  was  not  admitted  by  the  Roman  commander,  Avitus,  who 

1,7  Op.  cit.  liv.  32,  33.  »8  Ch.  30.  lt9  Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  51. 
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claimed  that  the  gods  had  ordained  what  had  happened,  nor  would 

the  Romans  admit  of  any  judges  but  themselves  as  to  what  should 

be  done.     He  however  offered  Boiocalus  an  estate  for  himself  (which 

he  refused  with  disdain),  and  the  Ansibarians  prepared  for  war. 

We  are  told  that  they  tried  to  rouse  the  Bructeri,  the  Tenchteri,  and 

other  more  remote  nations.  Avitus  sent  word  to  Curtilius  Mancia,  the 

commander  in  chief  on  the  Upper  Ehine,  to  cross  the  river  and  make 

a  diversion  behind  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

legions  entered  the  country  of  the  Tenchteri,  and  threatened  to 

devastate  it  if  they  did  not  immediately  abandon  their  allies.    They 

at  once  submitted,  as  did  the  Bructeri.     Thereupon  the  Ansibarians 

retired  to  the  country  of  the  Usipi  and  Tubantes,  who  also  declined 

to  help  them.    They  then  sought  help  from  the  Chatti  and  Cherusci, 

but  in  vain.     At  length,  worn  out  with  long  marches,  destitute  and 

hapless,  the  whole  nation  perished  :  the  young  and  those  capable  of 

bearing  arms  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  were  sold  into 

slavery.120 

In  the  year  69  we  are  told  that  the  Tenchteri  and  Bructeri, 
who  were  apparently  now  settled  in  the  old  lands  of  the  Ubii  to 
the  south  of  the  Usipi,  joined  the  league  of  Civilis.121  Presently 
we  read  that  a  mixed  corps  of  Chatti,  Usipi,  and  Mattiaci, 
fighting  on  behalf  of  Civilis,  laid  siege  to  Magontiacum  or  Mayence, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans  they  fled  with  their  booty.122 
This  puts  the  Usipi  on  the  Middle  Rhine,  considerably  south  of 
their  former  quarters.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  really  a  body 
of  troops  sent  from  the  country  further  north,  and  that  it  is  not 
implied  that  the  community  had  left  its  old  quarters.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  curious  that  they  should  be  associated  with  the  Mattiaci, 
who  were  so  called  from  Mattium,  which  Tacitus  calls  the  capital 
of  the  Chatti.123  The  warm  baths  which  existed  in  their  country 
and  were  known  as  Aquae  Mattiacae  have  been  identified  with 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  Wies  in  Wiesbaden  has  been  associated  rightly 
or  wrongly  with  the  name  Usipi  or  Wispi.  Bremer  and  others  in 
fact  make  Nassau  the  later  country  of  the  Usipi,  apparently  on 
this  very  ground. 

In  a.d.  70  we  again  hear  of  the  Tenchteri,  who,  we  are  told, 
were  a  people  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  and  who 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  Agrippenses  or  Ubii  to  explain  to  them  the 
views  of  the  various  other  German  tribes  and  to  invite  them  to  join 
the  league  of  Civilis.124  It  seems  clear  from  several  expressions  in 
the  speech  of  the  Tenchterian  spokesman  that  they  were  then  living 
not  far  from  Cologne.  In  the  battle  fought  in  this  year  between 
Cerealis  and   the  confederates   the  Bructeri  and   Tenchteri   were 


120  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  55.  12>  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  21.  m  Ibid.  37. 

183  Ann.  i.  56.  m  Hist.  iv.  64. 
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in  the  left  wing  of  the  latter's  army.125  It  is  curious  that  the 
Usipi  are  not  here  mentioned.  The  next  time  we  have  a  notice  of 
them  they  had  apparently  become  more  or  less  subject  to  the  Romans, 
who  have  left  numerous  remains  of  their  former  presence  in  Nassau. 
This  was  in  a.d.  83,  when  we  read  in  the  Life  of Agricola  by  Tacitus  126 
that  a  cohort  of  the  Usipi  had  been  raised  in  Germany,  and  had 
thence  been  transported  to  serve  in  Britain.  They  murdered  the 
centurion  who  was  left  in  charge  of  them,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  incorporated  with  these  auxiliaries,  in  order  to  impose  proper 
discipline  in  their  several  manipuli  or  sections,  and  then  seized  three 
light  galleys  and  compelled  their  captains  to  sail  away  from  the  island. 
One  of  the  pilots  having  escaped,  they  put  the  other  two  to  death. 
They  then  set  out  without  them,  apparently  from  some  place  in  Scot- 
land. They  were  a  good  deal  troubled  by  bad  weather,  and  made 
several  descents  on  the  coast  for  purposes  of  foraging  or  plunder,  in 
some  of  which  they  were  successful  and  in  others  were  beaten  back. 
Pressed  by  famine,  they  eventually  proceeded  to  consume  each  other, 
first  choosing  the  weaker  ones  as  victims  and  subsequently  casting 
lots.  Eventually,  in  their  distress  they  sailed  round  the  extremity 
of  the  island,  possibly  the  Pentland  Firth,  and  being  unskilled  in 
navigation  they  were  wrecked  on  the  continent,  where  they  were 
treated  as  pirates  first  by  the  Suevians  and  afterwards  by  the  Frisians. 
By  them  they  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  some  of  them  reached  the 
Boman  settlements  on  the  Bhine,  and  there  became  famous  from  the 
extraordinary  adventures  they  had  gone  through.  Cassius  Dio,  who 
refers  shortly  to  this  adventure,  says  the  fugitives  killed  several 
centurions  and  a  military  tribune.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Tacitus  describes  how  by  Agricola's  orders  the  Boman  fleet  circum- 
navigated the  north  of  Scotland.  Cassius  Dio  seems  to  suggest 
that  it  was  the  pirates  who  had  really  solved  the  question  and 
that  Agricola  only  followed  in  their  wake. 

In  the  Germania  the  notice  of  the  Tenchteri  and  Usipetes  is 
singularly  jejune  (ch.  33).  It  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  their  situation 
and  merely  says  they  lived  near  the  Chatti  and  that  the  Tenchteri 
were  famous  horsemen ;  while  in  another  chapter  (38)  we  are 
told  that,  unlike  the  Suevi,  who  were  divided  into  various  nations, 
the  Chatti  and  Tenchteri  each  formed  a  single  people.  I  do  not 
propose  to  refer  to  the  notice  which  Ptolemy  gives  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Bhine  under  the  heading  of  Great  Germany,  because 
I  do  not  understand  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  confused  in- 
coherent collection  of  names  based  upon  some  quite  illusory 
authorities.  Nor  can  his  statements,  it  seems  to  me,  be  reconciled 
with  the  consistent  testimony  of  other  writers.  We  have  now  tc 
pass  on  some  time.     The  well-known  Veronese  tribal  list,  a  docu- 

125  Tac.  Hist  iv.  77.  IM  Ch.  28. 
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merit  containing  an  account  of  the  Eoman  provinces,127  was 
apparently  compiled  about  a.d.  297  and  copied  by  some  Italian 
editor  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  In  describing 
the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Khine  we  read  in  the  manuscript,  which  is 
very  corrupt  :  Usiphorum  tuuainum  victrensium  novarii  casuariorum. 
The  first  two  names  are  those  of  the  Usipi  and  the  Tubantes, 
who  were  clearly  in  close  neighbourhood.  The  district  of 
Twenthe  still  recalls  the  name  of  the  Tubantes,  while,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Watterich,  the  name  Wespe  still  survives  on  the 
right  of  the  Yssel  near  Eaalte,  and  Wesepe  left  of  the  Yssel 
near  Zwolle.128  Victrensium  has  been  accepted  by  Mommsen  and 
Mullenhoff  as  a  corruption  of  Tenchteri.  Watterich  asserts  that 
the  place-name  Dingden,  two  miles  north  of  Wesel,  is  the  sole  relic 
of  their  name  there.129 

The  history  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Caesar  who  occupied 
the  larger  part  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Khine  from  the  Maas 
downwards  in  his  time,  and  were  all  known  as  Germans,  but  were 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  Gaulish  race  and  speech,  is  complicated 
and  much  intertwined ;  but  it  is  important  to  disentangle  it  if  we 
are  to  understand  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  ancient  ethno- 
graphy and  history — namely  the  substitution  of  the  Teutonic  races 
for  the  Gauls  in  Central  Europe.  The  Rhine  itself  has  often  been 
claimed  as  the  great  Teutonic  river.  When  Caesar  wrote,  it  was 
still  bordered  on  either  bank  by  Gauls  ;  and  its  name  and  the  name, 
I  believe,  of  almost  every  tributary  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
still  bears  witness  to  the  fact. 

Henry  H.  Howorth. 

127  Published  by  Mommsen  in   the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1862,  pp.  492-493,  510-531. 

128  Op.  cit.  p.  144.  129  Ibid.  145. 
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King  John  and  Arthur  of  Brittany 

AFTEK  studying,  in  the  order  of  their  composition,  the  authori- 
ties which  refer  to  or  discuss  the  death  of  Arthur  and  the 
alleged  condemnation  of  King  John  by  his  peers  in  the  French 
court,  I  have  been  led  to  feel  considerable  doubt  concerning  the 
orthodox  view  on  the  subject.  That  view  is  the  negative  con- 
clusion reached  by  M.  Bemont  in  his  well-known  thesis  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  With  one  important  exception — M. 
Guilhiermoz — every  scholar  who  has  gone  over  the  evidence  since 
M.  Bemont  published  his  thesis,  has  agreed  with  the  master.1  And, 
indeed,  every  student  of  the  period  must  feel  that  his  opinion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  owes  almost  everything  to  the  preliminary 
collection  and  criticism  of  the  evidence  by  M.  Bemont. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  not  hesitated  to  leave  unnoticed 
a  good  deal  of  the  discussion,  including  the  juridical  arguments  of 
M.  Guilhiermoz.  I  have  simply  reviewed  the  evidence  in  the  order, 
first,  in  which  it  became  known  to  contemporaries,  and  secondly,  of 
its  composition.  The  chief  conclusions  at  which  the  paper  arrives 
may  be  thus  summarised,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  no  con- 
temporary official  documents  before  those  of  1216  refer  to  the  con- 
demnation of  King  John  : — 

1.  There  was  no  certainty  in  contemporary  knowledge  of  how 
Arthur  died,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  John  was  not  condemned. 
What  evidence  there  is,  apart  from  the  chronicle  of  Margam,  goes 
to  show  that  he  was  condemned,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Thus 
the  marginal  entry  in  Matthew  Paris  and  the  Breton  tradition  are, 
though  evidence  of  doubtful  value,  both  independent  of  the  docu- 
ments of  1216,  and  find  a  parallel  in  the  chronicle  of  Coggeshall, 
whose  importance  is  indisputable. 

2.  The  story  of  Arthur's  death  which  is  most  likely  to  be  true, 
and  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  is  contained  in  the  annals  of 
Margam.  The  condemnation  of  John  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
story,  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  documents  of  1216  and  is 
probably  due  to  William  of  Briouze. 

1  For  the  literature  of  the  whole  subject  see  Petit-Dutaillis,  Studies  supplemen- 
tary to  Stubbs'  'Constitutional  History,'  i.  108;  Lot,  Fideles  ou  Vassaux  (Paris, 
1904),  p.  87,  note. 
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3.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  argument  from 
silence. 

The  second  conclusion  is  the  only  new  contribution  to  the  subject, 
but  in  any  case,  as  I  have  sought  to  show  in  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ment, there  is  no  decisive  evidence  against  John's  condemnation. 


Within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  death  that  great  southerner 
Eichard  the  Lion  Heart  had  become  a  peculiarly  English  hero 
of  English  romance — romance  full  of  confused  reminiscences  and 
picturesque  nonsense,  which  in  its  amplified  anti-French  form  was 
used  by  Shakespeare;  and  the  notorious  John  suffered  by  com-' 
parison  in  popular  history.2  Most  of  the  popular  version  of  John's 
misdeeds  may  be  put  on  one  side  ;  but  the  more  critical  narrative  of 
Holinshed  is  a  suggestive  starting-point  for  a  study  of  the  medieval 
tradition.  Holinshed  gives  his  authorities.  The  story  of  Arthur's 
interview  with  Hubert  is  based  on  a  contemporary  Essex  chronicle 
of  Coggeshall.  Holinshed  repeats  the  three  or  four  rumours  made 
current  by  Matthew  Paris  in  his  Historia  Anglorum,  ii  95,  that 
Arthur  died  of  grief,  or  was  drowned  in  trying  to  escape  from  the 
town  of  Kouen,  or  was  killed  by  his  uncle.  The  most  authentic 
version  of  Arthur's  death  is  unknown  to  Holinshed,  and  therefore 
to  Shakespeare.  Hence  in  the  famous  play,  the  Hubert  scene 
naturally  becomes  the  central  theme. 

There  was  a  Breton  tradition  also,  which  was  familiar  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  was  worked  into  the  narrative  of  the  learned 
Breton  historians  of  the  seventeenth  century.3  According  to  this 
version  the  barons  and  bishops  of  Brittany  assembled  in  great 
numbers  and  charged  John  with  the  murder  fifteen  days  after  it 
was  committed.  On  the  strength  of  this  charge  King  Philip  of 
France  condemned  the  English  king  to  lose  all  his  possessions.  So 
far  as  this  story  is  true,  it  can  be  traced,  as  M.  Bemont  pointed  out, 
to  the  events  described  by  the  Essex  chronicler,  Kalph,  abbot  of 
Coggeshall,  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

King  John  captured  Arthur  at  the  castle  of  Mirabel  on  1  August 
1202.  Arthur  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age — nearly 
a  man  in  those  days — and  had  been  invested  by  Philip  with  all  the 
Angevin  lands  outside  Normandy.  At  the  time  of  his  capture  he 
was  besieging  his  grandmother  with  some  display  of  insolence.  He 
was  taken  to  Falaise  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower.  John  is  said  to 
have  promised  that  if,  with  the  aid  of  William  des  Koches,  the  most 
powerful  baron  and  official  in  Maine  and  Anjou,  he  succeeded  in 

2  See  G.  Paris  in  Romania,  xxvi.  357,  387.     Compare  Bishop  Bale's  long  since  for- 
gotten play  about  King  John,  which  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  used. 

3  See  Bemont,  Revue  Historian*.,  xxxii.  (1886),  290-300;  Stubbs,  Introduction  to 
Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  p.  xxxii. 
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defeating  Arthur,  he  would  act  on  William's  advice.  His  trickery 
after  the  successful  march  on  Mirabel  and  his  cruelty  to  the  prisoners 
cost  him  the  allegiance  of  William  and  of  the  barons  of  the  west. 
They  joined  with  the  Bretons  and  the  rebels  of  Poitou.  Some  of 
the  Normans  were  won  over.4  The  abbot  of  Coggeshall  is  the  sole 
authority  for  what  happened  at  Falaise.5  John's  counsellors  saw 
that  so  long  as  Arthur  was  kept  in  Falaise,  away  from  his  followers, 
yet  safe  and  well  and  clamorous,  John  was  in  danger.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  king  was  already  under  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion at  the  French  court,  on  account  of  the  appeal  of  the  Poitevin 
barons.  If  the  alliance  was  not  to  be  overwhelming  Arthur  ought 
either  to  be  handed  over  to  William  des  Koches  or  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  Some  of  John's  friends  suggested  mutilation.  In  his 
anger  at  failure,  after  the  only  brilliant  military  achievement  of 
his  life,  John  agreed,  and  sent  two  servants  to  Falaise,  where,  his 
feet  fettered  by  a  triple  chain,  the  young  man  was  guarded  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  chamberlain.  Hubert,  moved  partly  by  the 
agony  of  Arthur,  partly  by  the  folly  of  the  deed,  prevented  John's 
agents  from  accomplishing  the  royal  command.  Yet  he  felt  also 
that  the  only  way  to  coerce  the  Bretons  was  to  convince  them 
of  Arthur's  death.  What  folly  there  might  be  in  mutilation  or 
murder  lay  in  the  fact  that  John's  subjects,  especially  his  knights, 
would  refuse  to  serve  a  parricide.  Hubert  announced  that  Arthur 
had  died.  For  fifteen  days  (we  see  here  the  fifteen  days  of  the 
Breton  story)  the  rumour  spread.  The  place  of  Arthur's  burial  was 
known  also.  Then  the  Bretons,  fully  roused,  swore  that  they  would 
never  cease  their  attacks  on  the  king  of  England  after  this  atrocious 
deed.  They  believed  that  Arthur  had  been  murdered.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  they  held  a  solemn,  assembly  ;  the  Coggeshall 
narrative  rather  implies  common  action.  In  this  case  the  chief  facts 
of  the  Breton  version  would  be  true,  and  the  fifteenth-century  and 
later  writers  were  following  veracious  but  obviously  independent 
annals  in  their  detailed  account  of  the  gathering  at  Yannes.  The 
error  simply  lay  in  this,  that  Arthur  was  not  yet  dead. 

This  explanation  is  the  more  probable  because  from  that  time 
Arthur  disappeared.  Hubert,  when  the  danger  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  announced  that  he  was  alive,  but  the  Bretons  could  have 
no  proof  of  this.  They  would  naturally  prefer  to  believe  that  Arthur 
was  dead,  if  he  was  not  handed  over.  Philip  and  they  clamoured 
for  his  release  and  offered  hostages  in  vain.  Their  scepticism  is 
expressed  distinctly  in  the  charter  of  King  Philip  in  which  he 
refers  to  Arthur  '  if  he  still  lives.' 6     Till  the  spring  of  1204  this 

4  Vie  de  Guillaume  le  Marechal,  iii.  167-170  ;  Coggeshall,  p.  139. 
Ibid.  pp.  139-141. 

Delisle,  Catalogue  des  Actes  de  Philippe- Auguste,  no.  783 :  Bemont,  Revue  Hist. 
xxxii.  42. 
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scepticism  was  maintained  ;  then  it  became  certainty  that  Arthur 
was  dead ;  but  there  was  no  proof.  The  semi-official  chronicler 
Kigord  of  St.  Denis,  who  lived  till  about  1206,  makes  no  mention  of 
it.  A  few  chroniclers  tell  us  that  Arthur  was  removed  to  Eouen  ; 
and  no  doubt,  as  time  went  on,  this  fact  became  common  knowledge. 
But  after  that  all  was  darkness  and  vague  rumour.  Only  here  and 
there — e.g.  by  the  chronicler  of  Tours 7 — Arthur  was  supposed  to  have 
been  killed.  In  1204  Philip  refused  peace,  partly  because  he  was 
confident  of  success  in  war,  partly  and  especially  because  he  had 
heard  that  Arthur  had  been  drowned  in  the  Seine.8  Many  years 
later  even  Matthew  Paris,  who  was  not  exactly  friendly  to  John, 
can  only  give  the  various  stories  of  his  death  and  hope  doubtfully 
that  the  story  of  murder  is  not  true.  Gradually,  in  popular  talk 
Arthur's  fate  became  subject  to  the  variations  of  time  and  place  and 
incident  which  control  all  mysteries. 

Such  was  the  chief  historical  tradition  concerning  the  relations 
between  John  and  his  nephew.  Putting  aside  other  evidence  as 
valueless,  M.  Be"mont  has  urged  that  it  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
story  that  John  was  condemned,  a  second  time,  for  the  death  of 
Arthur.  It  certainly  does  not  prove  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  said  to  do  more.  The  condemnation  of  John  ought  to  be 
considered  together  with  the  question,  When  did  Philip  become 
morally  certain  of  Arthur's  death  by  murder  ?  The  orthodox  view 
is  as  follows  :  John  must  have  been  condemned,  if  at  all,  in  1203  ; 
and,  as  Philip  was  uncertain  of  Arthur's  fate  in  April  1204,  John  could 
not  have  been  condemned  at  all.  Now  the  only  serious  reason  for 
the  statement  that  John  must  have  been  condemned,  if  at  all, 
in  1203  is  that  Philip  continued  the  war  in  1203,  and  sentence 
must  come  before  the  punishment.9  This  in  its  turn  seems  to  imply 
that  Philip  would  not  have  invaded  Normandy  in  1203,  if  John 
had  not  been  condemned.  It  is  true  that  the  later  writers,  looking 
back,  are  so  much  impressed  by  the  crime  that  they  say  it  caused 
the  loss  of  Normandy,  as  indeed  it  did  to  a  large  extent.  Philip  was 
urged  on  by  indignation.10  One  or  two  very  important  witnesses,  as 
we  shall  see,  imply  that  Normandy  was  escheated  because  of  the  sen- 
tence. Indeed,  if  sentence  was  passed,  this  must  have  been  true  also. 
But  all  these  considerations  are  irrelevant  to  the  fact  that  Philip, 
while  still  uncertain  or  ignorant  of  Arthur's  fate,  invaded  Normandy 
in  1203,  and  would  have  done  so  in  any  case.     The  evidence  for  the 

7  Historiens  de  France,  xviii.  295. 

8  Saeviebat  autem  permaxime  pro  nece  Arturi,  quern  in  Sequana  submersum  fuisse 
audierat :  Coggeshall,  p.  145. 

9  Revue  Historique,  xxxii.  55. 

10  The  anonymous  chronicler  of  Laon,  who  is  especially  interested  in  Anglo- 
Norman  history,  puts  the  case  retrospectively  exactly :  1203  '  Iohannes  rex  Anglie 
Arturum  .  .  .  crudelissime  iugulavit.  .  .  .  Guera  inter  regem  Francie  et  regem  Anglie 
fit  solito  gravior  '  (ed.  Cartellieri,  p.  61). 
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condemnation  is  not  invalidated  because  some  of  the  witnesses 
thought  that  it  caused  a  war  already  in  progress.  This  fact  shows 
that  their  evidence  has  to  be  carefully  examined,  since  it  is  not  free 
from  error.  The  truth  is  that  Philip  and  John  were  at  war  and 
that  there  was  no  break.  M.  Bemont  has  shown  that  Philip 
regarded  Normandy  as  escheated  in  1202,  together  with  Poitou 
and  the  other  possessions  of  King  John.  There  is  no  hint  that 
the  military  operations  from  the  opening  of  war  in  1202  to 
the  surrender  of  Eouen  in  June  1204  were  not  regarded  as 
continuous,  or  were  only  broken  by  natural  causes.  Rigord  says 
explicitly  that  there  was  no  truce  at  the  end  of  1202  ;  n  and  there 
was  certainly  no  break  at  the  end  of  1203.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to  connect  the  operations  of  1203  exclusively  with  Arthur's  death 
or  the  condemnation  of  John.  So  far  as  this  argument  goes,  it 
shows  that  the  condemnation  might  have  been  passed  in  1203 
or  1204  or  1205,  or  any  other  year.  At  the  same  time  Philip,  who 
had  been  urging  on  war  all  the  more  fiercely  because  of  his 
suspicions,  became  convinced  that  Arthur  was  dead.  In  reply  to 
every  suggestion  of  peace  he  said,  *  Either  produce  Arthur,  or,  if 
you  have  killed  him,  surrender  all  your  continental  possessions.' 
At  last  he  felt  sure.  He  had  heard,  says  Ralph  of  Coggeshall, 
that  he  was  drowned.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1204,  and  the 
condemnation,  if  it  was  passed,  would  most  naturally  follow  then. 
Philip  did  not  know  the  exact  details,  nor  do  I  think  that  he  knew 
them  until  some  years  had  gone  by. 

Our  chief  authority  for  this  summary  has  been  the  abbot  of 
Coggeshall.  All  historians,  except  Miss  Norgate,  are  convinced  of 
the  value  of  this  writer.12  His  narrative  is  at  bottom  annalistic, 
embroidered  by  tales  of  visitors  and  neighbours.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  continuous  history,  but,  mixed  with  jejune  summaries,  we 
find  two  kinds  of  story,  both  of  which  show  the  sort  of  authority 
upon  which  they  are  based.  One  of  them  is  the  religious  marvel, 
the  other  the  striking  political  incident.  We  do  not  need  the 
abbot's  explicit  statement  to  know  that  a  special  source — a  visitor, 
a  monk  who  has  been  on  business,  a  neighbouring  baron — has 
produced  these  stories.  The  vivid  narrative  of  Richard's  capture 
was  related  by  the  royal  chaplain,  Anselm.13  Another  eye-witness, 
Hugh  de  Nevill,  brought  back  a  story  of  the  crusade.14  In  spite  of 
Miss  Norgate' s  criticism  the  account  of  the  first  condemnation  of 
John  in  1202  has  been  amply  verified  by  French  scholars  ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  disbelieve  the  circumstantial  relation  of  the 
events  at  Falaise,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other 

11  Eigord,  ed.  Delaborde,  i.  153.     Winter  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  without  any 
truce,  marchiis  munitis. 

12  Cf.  Petit-Dutaillis,  p.  111. 

13  Coggeshall,  p.  54.  M  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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writer.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  valid  argument  that,  if  the 
widespread  tale  of  Arthurs  supposed  death  at  Falaise  has  only 
come  down  in  one  chronicle,  his  mysterious  fate  would  be 
still  more  likely  to  pass  unchronicled,  or  would  only  be  re- 
vealed accidentally  through  the  gossip  of  the  few  people  who 
knew  what  had  happened.  It  is  only  when  a  chance  dis- 
covery, like  that  of  the  biography  of  the  Marshall,  brings 
some  unknown  authority  to  light  that  we  can  realise  faintly 
what  a  vast  story  lies  untold.  By  accident  or  good  fortune  a 
chronicler  here  and  there  heard  one  thing  out  of  a  hundred,  or 
a  rhyming  biographer  put  down  the  reminiscences  of  his  hero. 
Except  in  rare  and  definite  cases  the  argument  e  silentio  is  invalid 
for  the  medieval  historian.  Further,  when  there  is  reason  for 
secrecy,  the  chances  of  truth  are  of  course  less.  Arthur  subito 
evanuit,  said  Roger  of  Wendover ;  '  out  of  sight  out  of  mind,'  says 
the  proverb.  We  must  not  think  of  Arthur  as  a  popular  hero, 
except 'in  Brittany.  He  was  just  a  baron  of  royal  blood,  a  noble 
youth,  a  tool  of  Philip,  an  enemy,  a  nuisance.  When  John's  crime 
was  made  a  political  question  by  Philip  and  Louis  in  1216,  the 
pope  did  not  trouble  himself  to  deny  it.  He  made  little  of  it. 
The  chronicles,  he  said,  tell  us  of  the  murder  of  innocent  persons 
by  many  princes,  the  kings  of  France  as  well  as  others,  but  we 
do  not  read  that  the  murderers  were  ever  condemned  to  death. 
Arthur  was  no  innocent  victim ;  he  was  captured  at  Mirabel,  a 
traitor  to  his  lord,  to  whom  he  had  done  liege  homage  (cui  homagium 
et  liganciamfecerat),  and  he  could  rightly  be  condemned  without  a 
formal  trial  to  die  the  most  shameful  of  deaths.15 

In  the  spring,  then,  of  1204  Philip  was  becoming  convinced 
that  Arthur  was  dead.  If  the  Breton  tradition  be  correct — and  we 
have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  based  on  truth — he  had  long 
been  urged  to  condemn  John  for  the  murder.  If  and  when  he  con- 
demned him  is,  so  far  as  this  body  of  i evidence  goes,  uncertain.  If 
he  did,  the  natural  date  would  be  early  in  1204,  before  the  last 
campaign  and  the  fall  of  Rouen.  Those  writers  who  state  or  imply 
that  the  condemnation  took  place  in  1203  are  either  late,  like  the 
chronicle  of  Lanercost,  or  are  joining  several  events  together  in  the 
usual  medieval  way.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  historical 
writing  of  all  ages  than  to  anticipate  events  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness or  through  the  natural  association  of  ideas,  and  in  the 
medieval  chronicles,  with  their  short  annalistic  entries,  events  are 
often  transferred  to  a  wrong  date  for  the  same  reason.  There  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  this  in  a  reference  to  Arthur  which  has 
been  overlooked  in  this  connexion.  The  chief  of  three  small 
chronicles  of  Rouen,  which  were  first  thrown  into  one  in  1546, 

15  Matth.  Paris.  Chron.  Mai.  ii.  659  (from  Wendover). 
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was  the  chronicle  of  St.  Catherine.  Part  of  this  was,  according  to 
M.  Cheruel,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Its  local  character  lends  it  value.  Under  the  year  1201 — an 
entirely  wrong  date — after  referring  to  the  death  of  Arthur,  the 
chronicler  says  of  John  super  quo  a  baronibus  apud  regem  Franciae, 
cuius  vassallus  erat,  quum  comparere  nollet,  post  multas  citationes  per 
iudicium  parium  exhaeredatus  est.16 

The  authorities  with  which  I  have  dealt  hitherto  may  be  re- 
garded as  contemporary,  or  as  going  back  to  a  contemporary 
source.  The  Coggeshall  chronicle  was  written  up  from  time  to 
time.  The  portion  comprising  the  years  1202-1205  was  composed 
before  the  death  of  Abbot  Ealph  in  12074  (p.  162)  and  forms  a 
separate  part.  Rigord  of  St.  Denis  died  about  the  same  time. 
Neither  of  them  knew  of  Arthur's  real  fate.  The  former  gives 
valuable  details  showing  that  Philip's  suspicions  had  become 
certainties  by  Easter  1204 ;  the  latter  says  nothing  at  all.  The 
Breton  tradition  is  largely  borne  out  by  Coggeshall  and  shows  when 
suspicion  was  first  aroused.  The  charters  are  of  course  contempo- 
rary. On  the  strength  of  this  evidence  I  think  we  might  assume 
that  Philip  had  sufficient  cause  for  calling  his  court  together  to 
condemn  John,  but  we  could  not  be  certain  whether  he  did  so  or 
not.     And  there  we  should  have  to  leave  the  matter. 


II. 

Twelve  years  later  the  English  barons  urged  Louis  of  France 
to  come  over  and  help  them.  King  Philip  had  twice  before  been 
baulked  in  an  attempt  to  invade  England,  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  let  this  third  chance  slip.  Both  in  France  and  at  Rome  the 
French  case  was  justified — in  France  before  the  legate  Gualo,  in 
Rome  before  the  pope  himself.  One  argument  upon  which  great 
stress  was  laid  was  thus  expounded  by  Louis'  proctor  a  fortnight 
after  Easter  at  Laon,  before  king  and  legate  and  all  the  assembled 
barons  and  clergy  :  '  My  lord  king,  it  is  well  known  (res  notissima) 
to  all  that  John,  styled  king  of  England,  was  condemned  to  death 
in  your  court  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  for  his  treachery  to  his 
nephew  Arthur,  whom  he  slew  with  his  own  hands,  and  that  after- 
wards, because  of  his  many  crimes,  he  was  repudiated  by  his  barons 
in  England,'  &c.17     It  is  round  this  text  that  a  famous  literary 

16  Normaniae  nova  Chronica  e  tribus  chronicis  MSS.  Sancti  Laudi,  Sanctae 
Catharinae,  et  Maioris  Ecclesiae  Rothomagensium  collecta,  nunc  primum  edidit  e  ms. 
codice  Bibliothecae  publicae  Rothomagensis  A.  Cheruel  (Mdm.  de  la  Soci6U  des  Antiq. 
de  Normandie  (1850),  xviii.  156,  separately  paged,  published  under  the  final  editorship 
of  MM.  Charma  and  Delisle). 

17  The  documents  of  1216  are  preserved  by  the  St.  Albans  chronicle  of  Roger  of 
Wendover,  and  are  best  seen  in  Matthew  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  ii.  647. 
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controversy  has  been  fought.  M.  Beruont,  arguing  from  the  silence 
of  most  authorities,  from  the  late  date  of  others,  and  from  the 
charters  of  Philip  Augustus,  declared  that  Philip  and  Louis  told  a 
bold  lie  in  1216,  and  that  it  was  on  the  strength  of  this  assertion, 
and  not  upon  other  evidence,  that  later  chroniclers  believed  in  the 
condemnation  of  John.  Unless  the  proof  were  very  positive  this 
view  is  hard  to  maintain.  It  seems  such  a  stupid  lie,  so  easily 
refuted.  Unless  we  put  aside  as  fabrications  all  the  documents 
preserved  by  Koger  of  Wendover  which  deal  with  the  negotiations, 
it  is  clear  that  the  pope  and  everybody  else  believed  the  story. 
Innocent's  view  was  that  the  condemnation  was  not  justified.  The 
argument  that  these  documents,  somehow  preserved  at  St.  Albans, 
are  the  source  of  the  other  evidence  upon  the  subject  can  only  be 
considered  when  we  have  examined  this  evidence.  The  evidence  is 
twofold — a  marginal  commentary  in  Matthew  Paris  (who  follows 
Wendover  for  these  years)  and  a  rather  long  bit  of  narrative  in 
the  annals  of  Margam,  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  Glamorganshire.  Let 
us  consider  the  latter  first. 

Like  the  Coggeshall  chronicle,  the  chronicle  of  Margam  is  a  brief 
record  amplified  by  narrative  passages.  It  exists  in  a  manuscript  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (0.  2.  4.  no.  1108).  The  chronicle  ends 
abruptly  and  imperfectly  in  1232  ;  the  manuscript  belongs  to  about 
1240.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  original,18  and  there  is  little  evi- 
dence as  to  the  dates  of  the  original  composition,  but  the  part  with 
which  we  are  concerned  was  put  together  after  1210.19  This  is 
noteworthy,  since  it  reminds  us  that  the  narrative  of  what  happened 
in  1203  could  be  connected  with  later  events.  The  monks  of  Margam 
had  heard,  circumstantially,  how  John  had  killed  Arthur  in  a 
drunken  fury,  on  a  certain  day,  in  a  certain  place,  at  a  certain  time 
(in  turre  tandem  Rothomagensi,  feria  quinta  ante  Pascha,  post  pran- 
dium,  ebrius  et  daemonio  plenus,  propria  manu  interfecit).  He  had 
tied  a  stone  to  the  body  and  thrown  it  into  the  Seine.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  a  fisherman,  recognised,  and,  for  fear  of  John,  buried 
secretly  in  Sainte-Marie-de-Pre,  one  of  the  priories  of  Bee.  When 
Philip  was  convinced  that  Arthur  was  dead  he  summoned  him  to  the 
French  court  to  answer  the  charge  of  murder,  for  Arthur  was  a  very 
important  man.  He  never  came,  and  was  condemned  per  indicium 
curie  regis  et  principum  Francorum  to  lose  all  the  lands  held  of  the 
French  crown.  And  it  was  a  righteous  judgment.20  There  may 
be  faults  of  chronology  in  the  story,  though  it  should  be  noted  that 

18  There  is  a  similar  MS.  with  the  same  diagram  of  parhelia,  ending  at  the  same 
date,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  For  the  Cambridge  MS.  see  M.  E.  James, 
The  Western  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  iii.  83-4. 

19  Under  the  year  1199  reference  is  made  to  the  exile  and  death  of  William  of 
Briouze  in  1211 :  Ann.  Monastici,  ed.  Luard,  i.  24. 

20  Ann.  Mon.  i.  27-8. 
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the  interval  between  murder  and  trial  is  not  stated.  There  is  the 
erroneous  implication  that  the  king  of  France  had  not  already  got 
possession  of  John's  territories — not  so  very  erroneous,  however, 
for  Bouen  held  out  till  June  1204,  and  Chinon  till  the  following 
year,  and  there  was  local  fighting  after  that.  It  is  all  the  same 
significant  that,  as  a  story,  the  narrative  hangs  together.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  story  that  a  man  who  knew  the  facts  but  had  no 
particular  interest  in  giving  every  detail  correctly  would  tell  to  a 
curious  listener.  The  chronicler  is  by  no  means  interested  only  in 
the  horror  of  the  murder  ;  that  was  dreadful,  but  after  all  murders 
are  common.  Arthur  was  a  great  man,  the  rightful  heir  of  England, 
count  of  Brittany,  brother-in-law  of  the  French  king.  We  should 
remember  that  we  are  on  Celtic  ground,  though  in  an  Anglo-Norman 
honour.  A  few  years  before  the  bones  of  King  Arthur  had  been 
found  at  Glastonbury  :  the  monks  of  Margam  knew  all  about  that.21 
Modern  scholars  believe  that  Henry  II  was  responsible  for  the  semi- 
official reception  of  the  Arthurian  legend ;  it  marked  the  fusion 
of  Norman  and  Celtic.  At  one  time  Henry's  grandson,  the  new 
Arthur,  had  been  accepted  by  King  Eichard  as  his  heir,  and  after 
Eichard's  return  John  had  been  disinherited  by  solemn  decision 
of  the  royal  council  for  his  treachery.  The  Margam  chronicler 
insisted  on  this  also.22  And  now  the  new  Arthur  was  gone  ;  and 
it  was  indeed  a  righteous  judgment— -fixum  et  iustum  indicium  hoc 
— which  the  court  of  the  French  king  had  uttered. 

This  seems  to  be  valuable  testimony.  But,  in  his  essay, 
M.  Bemont  put  it  aside  as  valueless  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  chronicle  was  written  after  the  expedition  of  1216 ;  secondly, 
the  dates  are  wrong ;  thirdly,  Margam  was  an  obscure  monastery 
in  South  Wales,  and  cannot  have  acquired  information  which  was 
unknown  to  the  other  annalists  of  England  and  France.23  The 
second  of  these  reasons  is  of  little  or  no  value  unless  the  others  are 
made  good.  The  first  contention  is  that  the  chronicle  was  composed 
too  late  to  have  much  authority,  especially  since  Louis'  invasion 
had  presumably  given  currency  to  the  story  of  John's  second  con- 
demnation. In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  urged  that,  unless  we  know 
how  the  annals  were  compiled,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  chronicle  was  written  up  after  1210,  and  possibly 
after  1221.24  But  notes  were  always  followed,  and  some  parts  were 
often  written  before  others.  It  is  true  that  the  difference  between 
this  narrative  and  most  of  the  chronicle  is  marked.     M.  Bemont  is 

21  Ann.  Hon.  i.  21,  a.  1191. 

22  Ibid.  i.  24 ;  Eog.  Hoveden,  iii.  241-2 ;  Miss  Norgate,  ii.  329. 

23  Revue  Historique,  xxxii.  59. 

24  M.  Bemont  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that,  under  the  year  1200,  Hugh  of  Lincoln  is 
described  as  St.  Hugh,  although  he  was  not  canonised  till  1221.  But  any  copyist 
writing  after  1221  would  insert  the  word  '  sanctus  '  before  the  words  '  Hugo  Lincolniae 
episcopus  '  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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obliged  to  suppose  that  the  compiler  used  two  different  sources  ;  but 
with  the  example  of  Coggeshall  before  us  we  need  only  see  the 
usual  dry  record  of  a  scriptorium  with  the  addition  of  a  few  vivid 
stories,  like  the  story  told  by  the  chaplain  Anselm  to  the  abbot  of 
Coggeshall.  Now,  if  this  story  in  the  Margam  annals  came 
from  a  definite  source  it  has  great  value.  It  is  just  a  story 
of  this  kind  upon  which  we  rely  when  we  accept  the  Coggeshall 
account  of  John's  first  condemnation.  But  might  it  not  have 
come  by  way  of  Louis  in  1216  ?  In  making  this  suggestion  M. 
Bemont  has  failed  to  observe  that  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to 
Louis  in  the  chronicle.  His  invasion  is  ignored  ;  we  are  told  simply 
that  John  died  and  Henry  succeeded  him  and  was  crowned  by  the 
legate  Gualo.     There  is  therefore  no  evidence  at  all  for  this  view. 

It  is  erroneous,  in  reply  to  the  third  objection  against  the 
chronicle,  to  suggest  that  the  abbey  of  Margam  was  too  obscure  to 
be  well  informed.  Just  as  Coggeshall  was  in  a  land  of  royal  forest 
and  manors,  near  London,  just  as  St.  Albans  was  on  one  of  the 
great  roads,  so  Margam  had  special  advantages  for  hearing  strange 
information.  Gerald  of  Wales  speaks  of  its  importance,  its  hospi- 
tality, its  connexion,  when  scarcity  of  corn  made  connexion  useful, 
with  Bristol.25  When  we  turn  to  the  Margam  records  we  find  no 
ignorant  and  secluded  community,  but  a  powerful  house,  favoured 
and  harassed  alternately  by  great  neighbours  who  were  some  of  the 
greatest  barons  in  England  and  the  Marches,26  an  abbey  which  lay 
on  the  road  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  was  twice  visited  by 
King  John  himself27 — at  one  time  under  the  king's  special  protec- 
tion, favoured  almost  as  much  as  his  peculiar  foundation,  the 
Cistercian  house  of  Beaulieu.28  The  delightful  studies  of  M.  Bedier 
have  shown  us  that  the  information  and  influence  of  a  monastery 
depended  not  so  much  upon  its  general  position  as  upon  the  road 
on  which  it  lay,  or  upon  what  friends  the  abbot  had.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  the  isolated  and  obscure  house  of  Saint-Guilhem- 
du-Desert  could  mould  the  history  of  a  great  epic  cycle,  because  it 
was  visited  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Compostella.29  Conversely 
special  information  could  make  a  chronicle  of  the  most  meagre  and 
unpretentious  range  a  very  valuable  authority.  The  monks  of 
Coggeshall  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  Bichard's  captivity  than 
did  many  great  abbeys,  because  Anselm,  the  king's  chaplain,  \  told 
us  all  these  things  as  he  saw  and  heard  them.'     Now  is  it  possible 

25  Opera  (Rolls  Series),  vi.  67-68. 

26  G.  T.  Clark,  Cartae  et  alia  Munimenta  quae  ad  Dominium  de  Glamorgan 
pertinent,  especially  vol.  iii.  passim  (Cardiff,  1891). 

27  Rot.  de  Liberate,  &c,  pp.  172,  229;  Annates  Monastici,  i.  30.  In  his  History  of 
Margam  (London,  1877)  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  suggested  that  there  was  some  con- 
nexion between  John's  presence  at  and  favours  to  the  abbey,  and  its  chronicler's 
knowledge  of  Arthur's  death  (pp.  176-180). 

28  Ann.  Mon.,  i.  30.  »  Les  Ligendes  Epigues,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1908). 
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to  suggest  the  chief  channel  of  communication  open  to  the  monks 
of  Margam  ? 

In  reading  the  chronicle  one  or  two  suggestions  occur  to  mind 
which  must  be  put  aside.  It  might  be  observed  that  the  compiler 
seems  to  have  been  interested  in  Bee.  He  knows  that  Sainte- 
Marie-de-Pre  is  a  priory  of  Bee  ;  he  notes  that  Hugh  of  Nonant, 
bishop  of  Coventry,  died  at  Bee  in  1158.  Again,  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  in  November  1203  Margam  had  an  agent  at 
Eome,  who  was  engaged  in  securing  lengthy  privileges  and  con- 
firmations from  Pope  Innocent  III.30  On  his  journey  to  and 
from  Rome  the  person  entrusted  with  the  business  of  the  abbey, 
whether  a  monk  or  not,  could  acquire  information  which  might 
interest  his  employers.  But  it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  would 
be  of  unique  importance.  Let  us  approach  the  problem  from  the 
other  direction  and  ask  who  was  likely  to  know  what  happened 
before  and  after  the  murder  of  Arthur.  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  says- 
that  Arthur  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Robert  of  Vieuxpont  at 
Rouen  ;  but  Robert  was  a  north-country  magnate,  nor  does  he 
appear  in  the  story  of  the  murder.  He  was  a  busy  official  who 
probably  did  not  live  constantly  at  Rouen.31  Two  of  John's  com- 
panions and  counsellors  however  were  very  conspicuous  in 
Glamorgan,  and  both  of  them  probably  knew  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  cared  to  say.  William  the  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  William  of  Briouze  (de  Braosa)  granted  privileges  to  or  attested 
the  charters  of  Margam  more  than  once.  The  Marshall  kept 
absolute  silence.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  he  knew  how 
Arthur  died.  He  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  followed  the  murder  during  1204-1205,  since  he 
was  one  of  the  embassy.  I  think  that  his  biographer  knew  a  good 
deal,  and  hints  at  Arthur's  fate,  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  explicit 
reference  to  the  matter  in  the  poem  which  tells  us  so  many  new 
things.32  Nor  were  the  Marshall's  lands  in  South  Wales  near  the 
abbey  of  Margam.  But  William  of  Briouze  was  in  a  very  different 
position.  The  story  of  his  life  would,  if  it  were  thoroughly  known, 
be  the  most  important  record  we  could  have  of  the  personal  history 
of  John  and  his  baronage  during  the  first  part  of  the  reign.  He 
was  the  king's  constant  companion  during  the  Norman  campaigns. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  official  records  reveal  the  presence  of 

30  Clark,  op.  cit.  iii.  225-234. 

31  Coggeshall,  p.  143.  He  was  bailiff  of  Caen  and  the  Eoumois  in  1203,  and  is- 
identified  by  Stapleton  with  the  Eobert  of  Vieuxpont  who  was  lord  of  Cumberland, 
and  clung  to  John  in  1216,  while  his  brother  joined  the  rebels  (Stapleton,  Rotuli 
Scaccarii  Normannie,  n.  cclxiv-cclxvii ;  cf.  Farrer,  Lancashire  Pipe  Rolls,  p.  258). 
After  the  loss  of  Normandy,  Robert  got  some  of  Ralph  Taisson's  lands  in  Kent  (Rot. 
Norm.  p.  140). 

32  There  are  possible  hints  in  ii.  81,  145.  For  the  Marshall's  embassies  see 
vol.  iii.  pp.  176-178,  with  Meyer's  notes. 
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John  near  Eouen  just  about  the  time  when,  according  to  the 
Margam  annals,  the  murder  was  committed.33  William  of  Briouze 
was  with  him  at  the  time.  About  1207  he  lost  the  king's  favour, 
and  in  1210  John  tried  to  exterminate  him  and  his  family.  His 
wife,  Matilda,  is  said  to  have  refused  to  hand  over  her  children  as 
hostages  to  the  murderer  of  Arthur,  and  John  pursued  her  there- 
after with  a  ferocity  unusual  even  in  him.  The  grisly  story  of  her 
and  her  son's  death  by  starvation  in  Windsor  is  the  most  awful  of 
many  awful  tales.34  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  debts  of 
William  of  Briouze  were,  as  John  said  in  the  official  account,  the 
cause  of  this  persecution.35  The  natural  supposition  is  that  this 
chosen  companion  knew  too  much  to  be  allowed  to  live  after  he 
and  so  many  others  had  quarrelled  with  the  king.  In  1210  he 
managed  to  escape  to  France  ;  in  1211  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
Corbeil  on  the  eve  of  St.  Lawrence.30  All  this  we  know  apart 
from  the  evidence  of  Margam. 

Now  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  annals  of 
Margam,  and  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  its  records,  is 
this  William  of  Briouze.  He  was  lord  of  Brecon,  Badnor,  and 
Gower.  Between  1202  and  1207  he  was  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  Glamorgan,  in  which  Margam  lay.37  He  attests 
the  charters  of  local  benefactors  to  the  abbey.38  In  the  annals 
we  are  told  how  William  of  Briouze  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
John's  accession  to  the  throne  in  spite  of  his  previous  condemnation. 
Except  the  great  semi-official  chronicler,  Koger  of  Howden,  the 
Margam  annalist  is  the  only  writer  to  mention  this  condemnation  of 
John  at  the  court  of  King  Kichard.39  He  is  interested  in  William's 
life  and  alone  tells  us  that  after  his  death  in  France  he  was  buried 
by  the  exile  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Finally, 
the  relations  of  John  and  William  were  a  theme  of  popular 
tradition  in  South  Wales  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  death  of 
Arthur.  On  23  February  1203  John  had  granted  the  land  of  Gower 
to  William.     In  1279  the  earl  of  Warwick  contested  the  right  of 

33  See  the  itinerary  appended  to  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  introd.  to  Rot.  Litt.  Patent. 
(1835) ;  cf.  Miss  Norgate,  ii.  430.  That  William  of  Briouze  was  present  is  clear  from 
the  attestations  ;  e.g.  Rot.  Norm.  p.  86. 

34  See  Meyer's  long  note  in  Hist,  de  Guill.  le  Marshal,  iii.  156 ;  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biogr.  s.v.  ■  Braose,'  for  authorities  ;  e.g.  Bog.  Wendover,  ii.  49  (Bolls  Series). 

35  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  i.  no.  408. 

36  Bog.  Wendover,  ii.  59;  Matthew  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  ii.  532;  Annates  Monastici, 
v.  40,  and  index. 

87  See  John's  charter  of  3  June  1200  in  Clark  (iii.  177),  and  the  extent  of  1235 
(iii.  381)  ;  also  Rot.  Litt,  Pat.  p.  19  (23  October  1202)  and  p.  68  b  (1207). 

38  Clark,  iii.  144,  217.  In  1193  William  attested  a  charter  of  John,  then  earl  of 
Mortain,  at  Cardiff  (i.  33).  An  interesting  charter  of  Bobert,  son  of  Wian,  granted  to 
the  abbey  a  lease  of  land  for  six  years  from  Michaelmas  1197,  '  que  videlicet  festivitas 
Sancti  Michaelis  tercia  secuta  est  captionem  castelli  de  Sancto  Claro  factam  per 
Willehnum  de  Brausa '  (iii.  169).  39  Ann.  Monast.  i.  24. 
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William's  descendant  to  this  honour,  and  especially  to  the  castle 
of  Swansea,  on  several  grounds,  including  the  significant  plea  that 
William  had  extorted  the  original  charter  from  John  when  the 
king  was  in  a  panic  and  feared  that  his  companion  was  going  to 
leave  him.40  In  short,  the  man  who  was  most  in  John's  confidence 
was  William  of  Briouze,  and  if  any  chronicler  was  likely  to  hear 
about  the  death  of  Arthur  and  its  consequences  it  was  the 
chronicler  of  Mar  gam. 

There  is  another  significant  fact  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  noticed,  but  which  adds  an  element  of  certainty  to 
this  view.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  Margam  story 
only  reappears  in  one  place — and  there  with  some  variation — in 
the  epic,  Philippid,  of  King  Philip's  chaplain  William  the  Breton. 
The  variations  are  not  great,  and  show  that  the  chaplain  was 
giving  the  same  story  independently.  Now  it  is  very  curious  that 
he  singles  out  William  of  Briouze,  who  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  poem,  as  the  spokesman  of  those  barons  who  were  with 
John  near  Eouen  at  the  time  of  Arthur's  death.  John  brought 
Arthur  to  Bouen  (I  summarise  the  flowery  verses)  and  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  barons.  William  of  Briouze  declared  that 
he  would  be  responsible  for  him  no  longer,  and  that  he  handed 
him  over  safe  and  sound.  After  a  moody  seclusion  at  the  royal 
manor  of  Moulineux,  John  did  away  with  his  nephew  at  Bouen 
by  night.41  This  comes  in  book  vi.,  which  with  the  beginning  of 
book  vii.  has  been  shown  with  some  probability  to  have  been 
composed  before  1214.42  As  William  the  Breton  wrote  his  poem 
in  three  years,  this  part  could  not  have  been  composed  much 
earlier  than  1214,  in  any  case  after  the  flight  of  William  of 
Briouze  to  France.  He  was  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon 
Philip,  and  likely  to  hear  what  was  going  on.  He  would  be 
interested  in  the  famous  fugitive  who  had  experienced  such  a 
turn  of  fortune  and  fled  like  a  beggar  from  the  English  coast. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  at  last  the  full  story  of  the  murder  was 
known  at  the  French  court,  and  that  in  the  Philippid  we  get 
the  tale — naturally  favourable  to  William  of  Briouze — which  is 
found  elsewhere  only  in  the  chronicle  of  a  Welsh  abbey  ?  This 
would  partly  account  for  the  terror  and  atrocities  of  John  during 
these  years,  for  the  alliance  between  Philip  and  the  English 
barons,  and  for  the  projected  invasion.  It  would  be  tempting  to 
suggest  that  it  was  then  that  Philip  summoned  John  to  appear 
for  his  crime ;  but  this  is  impossible. 

40  P.E.O.,  K.R.  Miscell.  Books,  vol.  i.  p.  478  b,  8  Edw.  I. ;  printed  in  Clark,  iii.  532. 

41  Philippid,  vi.  470-564. 

42  Delaborde,  Notice  sur  Rigord  et  Guillaume  le  Breton  (prefixed  to  his  edition) 
pp.  lxx  seqq.  The  references  to  Arthur's  death  in  William's  Continuation  of  Rigord 
are  less  elaborate,  but  equally  decisive  (cf.  Historiens  de  France,  xvii.  89). 
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This  analysis  has,  I  think,  enabled  us  to  form  a  juster  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  Margam  chronicle,  and  to  trace  to  some  extent  the 
origin  of  the  most  detailed  account  which  has  come  down  to  us  of 
Arthur's  death.  I  have  maintained  that  the  Margam  narrative  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  therefore,  unless  very  serious  evidence 
were  brought  against  it,  we  are  forced  to  the  belief  that  Philip's 
court  probably  did  condemn  John  a  second  time.  Louis'  proctor 
in  1216  said  he  was  condemned  to  death  ;  the  Margam  chronicle 
and  later  tradition  are  content  to  say  that  he  was  sentenced  to  lose 
all  his  continental  possessions.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  after  the 
revelations  and  awful  crimes  of  1210,  when  John  was  excommu- 
nicated, and  Philip  had  been  urged  by  the  pope  to  deprive  him 
entirely,  Philip's  court  had  proceeded  to  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
language  used  in  1216  suggests  that  the  repudiation  of  allegiance 
by  the  English  barons  followed  the  French  judgment  after  no  very 
long  interval.  Still,  this  is  only  possible.  What  seems  impossible  is 
that  Louis  told  a  lie  in  1216  and  that  the  annals  of  Margam,  the 
tradition  in  Brittany,  and  the  independent  testimony  of  Matthew 
Paris  are  at  fault.  With  the  argument  that  the  condemnation 
must  have  taken  place  in  1203  I  have  dealt  already  ;  it  depends 
on  the  partly  erroneous  belief  of  our  authorities  that  it  caused  the 
loss  of  Normandy.  Yet  everybody  would  agree  that  the  death  of 
Arthur  gave  strength  to  the  French  king,  and  if  so  a  formal  sentence 
of  confiscation,  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  Arthur's  death,  would 
strengthen  him  much  more.  The  other  arguments  against  the 
condemnation  are  negative — the  late  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  authorities  and  the  silence  of  the  chief  records  and  chronicles. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  annals  of  Margam  are  not  so  very  un- 
satisfactory after  all.  There  is  very  late  testimony  to  the  condem- 
nation, which  has  been  rejected  by  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  with  some 
contumely.43  This  is  the  marginal  note  inserted  by  Matthew  Paris 
in  the  documents  preserved  by  Roger  of  Wendover.  Matthew 
breaks  in  to  tell  the  true  story.  What  really  happened,  he  says, 
was  this :  King  John  sent  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  Hubert  de  Burgh 
to  Philip  to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  stand  a  trial,  but  Philip 
insisted  on  his  presence  without  a  safe-conduct.  The  embassy 
replied  that,  even  if  the  duke  of  Normandy  could  attend,  the  king  of 
England  could  hardly  do  so  without  a  guarantee  of  safety.  And 
so  the  magnates  Francie  proceeded  to  condemn  him  unjustly  in  his 
absence.  It  is  probable  that  this  late  story  is  not  quite  true. 
Eustace  of  Ely  was  certainly  one  of  the  embassy  of  1204,  and  may 
have  been  sent  on  a  special  errand  as  well.  That  Hubert  de  Burgh 
went  is  not  so  likely.44     But   the  story  is   not   to   be   dismissed 

43  Rev.  Historique,  lxxi.  (1899),  p.  35. 

44  Chron.  Mai.  ii.  658.      For  Eustace,  bishop  of  Ely,  see  Coggeshall  (p.  144), 
whose  narrative  is  not  at  all  a  bad  parallel  to  Matthew  Paris.     Hubert  de  Burgh  was 
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summarily  simply  because  Matthew  Paris  sometimes  makes  a 
blunder  ;  for  it  clearly  represents  an  independent  tradition — inde- 
pendent, that  is,  of  the  document  of  1216 — and  therefore  corroborates, 
so  far  as  it  is  worth  anything,  the  Margam  annals. 

III. 

I  should  say  a  word  about  the  last  important  argument  used  by 
M.  Bemont  and  his  followers,  the  argument  from  silence.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  this  is  invalid  so  far  as  the  chroniclers  are  con- 
cerned. If  the  murder  passed  unrecorded,  the  condemnation 
obviously  would  also.  But  what  about  the  French  registers  and 
the  papal  registers ;  and  why  did  not  William  the  Breton,  who  says 
so  much  about  Arthur,  enlarge  upon  the  condemnation  ?  But  the 
French  registers  were  not  kept  systematically  like  the  English 
records,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  condemnation  upon  them 
or  in  Philip's  charters.  Philip  wrote  about  the  first  trial  to  the 
pope,  but  our  only  authority  is  the  pope's  answer;  no  official 
record  would  tell  us  anything.  The  French  court  of  *  peers  '  was 
like  the  English  curia  regis — in  its  broadest  sense — in  this,  that  its 
proceedings  could  pass  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  man  if  they  were 
not  recorded.  John's  trial  after  Bichard's  return  passed  almost 
unnoticed  in  England.  Everything  was  very  informal,  and  the 
trial  of  John  is  really  of  importance  to  the  French  historian  and 
jurist  because  it  seems  to  suggest  the  beginnings  of  something  a 
little  more  formal.45  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  the  juridical 
arguments  of  M.  Guilhiermoz  ;  if  the  historical  evidence  is  lacking, 
the  judicial  can  hardly  be  adduced  ;  but  although  I  think  the 
historical  evidence  is  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  believe  in  the  condem- 
nation, I  would  also  urge  that  these  semi-legal,  semi-political,  pro- 
ceedings would  easily  escape  the  attention  of  contemporaries. 
They  hardly  form  a  theme  for  the  chaplain's  epic.  He  was  content 
to  say  that  Philip  hastened  to  take  vengeance,  that  lohanni  retri- 
bui  possit  pro  morte  nepotis,  and  this  is  not  altogether  unjuridical.46 
Since  John  did  not  appear,  the  trial  would  be  short,  and  all  the 
more  easily  disregarded. 

Great  stress,  again,  has  been  laid  on  the  silence  of  the  papal 
letters  of  1203.  If  the  trial  took  place  later  this  is  not  surprising. 
And  after  all,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  Innocent  should  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  subject.     The  point  is  that  he  does  not  mention 

at  this  time  custodian  of  Chinon,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  engaged  in 
another  capacity  in  the  early  months  of  1204.  Note  how  studiously  vague  the  Mar- 
shall's biographer  is  about  the  proposals  of  peace  (iii.  176). 

45  How  relatively  unimportant  the  undeniable  (first)  trial  was  is  seen  from  any 
consecutive  account  of  the  French  court,  e.g.  Viollet,  Hist,  des  Institutions  Politiques,. 
iii.  301-2. 

4a  v.  16  (ed.  Delaborde,  ii.  177). 
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the  disappearance  of  Arthur,  of  which  he  must  have  heard.  It  is 
certain  that  Arthur  disappeared,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  to  him ; 
surely  then  it  is  rather  illogical  to  say  that  John  was  not  tried  for 
the  death  of  Arthur,  because  the  pope  does  not  refer  to  the  trial. 
At  this  time  Innocent  was  anxious  to  bring  about  peace  between 
Philip  and  John  in  the  interests  of  the  king  of  the  Komans,  Otto. 
He  was  also  in  the  midst  of  his  efforts  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
wife  of  Philip,  Ingeborg,  from  her  imprisonment.  So  far  as  he  took 
sides  he  was  certainly  supporting  John  rather  than  Philip.47  The 
documents  of  1216  show  that  he  had  heard  about  Arthur,  and 
professed  to  think  that  his  death  was  justified  ;  in  1205  he  simply 
refused  to  advise  the  Norman  clergy.  After  his  quarrel  with  John, 
a  few  years  later,  he  doubtless  would  make  much  of  the  death  of 
Arthur  ;  but  here  a  significant  fact  appears  to  show  us  how  vain 
is  this  argument  from  silence.  On  31  October  1213  he  wrote  to 
Nicholas,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  his  legate  in  France,  ordering  him 
to  collect  and  destroy  by  fire  every  letter  which  he  had  written 
against  John  to  the  English  bishops,  whether  before  or  after  the 
interdict  of  March  1208,  and  especially  one  letter  which  had  been 
distributed  through  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Liege  and  Utrecht.48  Surely  we  can  no  longer 
wonder  that  Innocent's  letters  tell  us  nothing  of  the  fate  of  Arthur. 
It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact  that  the  chancery  rolls  for  the 
very  years  when  John  was  busiest  in  his  furious  attacks  on  the 
clergy  and  barons  have  also  been  destroyed. 

F.  M.  Powicke. 

47  Scheffer-Boichorst  in  Forschungen  zur  deutschen  Geschichte,  viii.  (1868),  511-6. 

48  See  Epist.  xvi.  133,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  ccxvi.  926. 
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Early  Prize  Jurisdiction  and  Prize  Law 

in  England. 

I^HE  prize  jurisdiction  now  vested  in  our  high  court  of  justice 
originated  in   the   disciplinary  powers   conferred   upon   the 
admirals    of    the    early   fourteenth    century    by  their    patents.1 
Almost  the  first  of  these  was  Gervase  Alard,  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  called  admiral  of  the  Portsmen  in  1300.     In  1291 2  an 
earlier  warden,  Stephen  de  Pencestre,  had  been  commissioned  to 
adjudicate  upon  spoils  committed  by  some  of  his  Portsmen  upon 
the  French;   and  before  the  days  of  an  organised  navy,  when 
fighting  at  sea  was  engaged  in  rather  as  a  profitable  occupation  for 
seamen  than  as  means  of  national  defence,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  administration  of  prize  law  took  the  form,  in  almost  all 
cases,  of  proceedings  for  the  repression  of  piracy.     We  know  that 
there  was  a  royal  navy — at  least,  that  the  king  had  ships  of  his 
own — in  John's  time ;  but  the  prominence  given  to  the  Cinque 
Ports  organisation,  and  the  charters  granted  to  the  Portsmen,  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  show  that  the   fighting   strength  of  the 
kingdom  depended  rather  upon  private  enterprise  and  merchant 
shipping  than   upon   the   king's   navy.     But   the   Portsmen   did 
not  do  the  king's  fighting  for  nothing  ;  besides  the  king's  pay  they 
enjoyed,  either  by  grant  from  or  by  bargain  with  the  king,  a  share 
in  all  ships  and  goods  captured  from  the  enemy.     There  is  some 
indication  in  the  records  that  in  very  early  times  the  Portsmen 
claimed  to  enjoy  their  captures  in  war  of  their  own  right,  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nised that  they  could  only  enjoy  their  prizes  by  grant  from  the 
crown.     The  earliest  recorded  grants  are  of  the  year  1242  ; 3  the 
master  and  crew  of  a  king's  ship,  and  the  men  of  Oleron  and 
Bayonne  in  their  own  ships,  were  granted  one-half  of  their  prizes. 
In  1295  4  the  masters  of  some  Bayonne  ships  agreed  with  their  crews 
to  share  their  prizes  equally,  with  a  provision  that  the  wounded 
should  be  first  recompensed  out  of  the  common  fund.     In  1319  5 
Edward  II  granted  to  some  east  coast  ships  that  sailed  with  him 

1  Cf.  Eot.  Scot.  9  Ed.  II,  m.  4.  2  Pat.  19  Ed.  I,  m.  17. 

3.Pat.  26  and  27  Hen.  Ill,  m.  4 ;  ibid.  27  Hen.  Ill,  m.  16 ;  Eymer,  i.  408. 
4  Pat.  23  Ed.  I,  m.  16.  5  Rot.  Scot.  2  Ed.  II,  m.  6. 
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against  the  Scots  the  whole  of  their  prizes.  In  1325  6  the  king's 
share  of  captures  made  by  the  Portsmen  is  one-fourth,  and  in  this 
case  the  grant  is  declared  to  be  made  by  the  Portsmen  to  the  king. 
In  the  next  year,  1326,7  the  king  grants  to  the  captors  the  whole 
of  their  prizes.  In  1386  8  the  king  grants  to  the  admiral  his  share 
of  prizes  captured  by  the  fleet ;  and  in  1387 9  private  men-of-war 
were  granted  the  whole  of  their  prizes. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  no  express  grants  from  the  king  of 
prize  have  been  found  ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  customary 
for  private  ships  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  their  captures.10  In  the  case 
of  captures  made  by  fleets  commanded  by  the  king's  admiral  and 
consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  king's  ships  the  division  of  prizes 
between  the  admiral  and  the  king  was  matter  of  arrangement 
between  them.  Thus  in  1512  n  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Henry  VIII's 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  provided  and  victualled  by  the  king  against  the 
French,  contracted  with  the  king  to  answer  to  him  for  one-half  of 
*  all  maner  of  gaynes  and  wynnyngs  of  the  werre.'  So  in  1521-4  12" 
Christopher  Coo  in  the  king's  service  in  the  '  John  Baptist '  of  Hull 
accounted  to  the  king  for  half  his  prizes.  In  1544  13  Henry  VIII, 
being  at  war  with  France  and  Scotland,  granted  to  those  having 
letters  of  marque  the  whole  of  their  prizes,  without  accounting  to 
the  lord  admiral  or  the  warden  of  the  ports  for  any  part  thereof ; 
and  in  1557 14  Mary,  during  war  with  France,  issued  a  similar 
proclamation.  The  mention  in  these  proclamations  of  the  admiral's 
3hare  refers  to  a  custom  that  had  grown  up  by  which  the  admiral 
took  a  share,  probably  representing  the  king's  share  of  earlier  days, 
in  prizes  captured  by  ships*  under  his  command.  The  patents 
of  the  lord  high  admiral  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
contain  grants  of  '  shares '  and  perquisites,  which  are  probably 
the  origin  of  the  lord  admiral's  tenths  of  prizes  which  he  enjoyed 
by  virtue  of  his  office  throughout  the  sixteenth  century.  Letters  of 
marque  usually  contained  a  bond  to  account  for  the  lord  admiral's 
tenths,  and  occasionally  the  holder  of  a  letter  of  marque  com- 
pounded for  the  admiral's  prospective  tenths  by  an  immediate 
money  payment ;  thus  in  1558  15  Eobert  Holland  paid  40?.  to  be 
free  from  tenths.  At  the  beginning  of  her  reign  Elizabeth  granted 
to  her  lord  admiral  a  third  of  prizes  taken  in  the  French  wars 
'  for  his  part  and  share.' 16     This  probably  refers  to  captures  made 

6  Cl.  19  Ed.  II,  m.  26.  7  Eymer,  iv.  226. 

8  Pat.  10  Kic.  II,  pt.  1,  mm.  27,  47  d.  9  Pat.  11  Eic.  II,  pt.  1,  mm.  27,  29. 

10  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  5th  Rep.,  app.  p.  501 ;  Hot.  Pari.  iii.  570  b ;  ibid.  v.  6  a. 

11  Rymer,  xiii.  326  ;  Cl.  3  Hen.  VIII,  m.  6. 

12  Letters  and  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  iv.  pt.  1,  no.  83.  13  Harl.  MS.  442,  f.  213. 
M  Libels,  31,  no.  76 ;  S.  P.  Dom.  Mary,  ii.  no.  24.    The  Libels,  Exemplificationsr 

Acts,  Examinations,  Oyer  et  Terminer  are  cited  in  this  article  from  the  records  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  at  the  Public  Record  Office. 

15  Lib.  28,  no.  1.  16  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  xii.  no.  35  ;  the  document  is  not  dated. 
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by  the  queen's  ships  under  his  command.  Later  on  in  the  reign, 
■daring  the  Spanish  troubles,  when  her  ships  were  lent  to  Hawkins 
and  others  for  cruises  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  the  queen  bargained 
for  and  received  part  of  the  spoil.  Throughout  the  Spanish  war 
the  lord  admiral  received  a  tenth  of  prizes  taken  under  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisal ;  this  appears  to  have  been  by  a  custom  which 
must  have  grown  up  during  the  reign,  for  no  express  grant  of 
tenths  has  been  found.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  in  order  to 
encourage  privateers,  the  admiral's  tenth  seems  to  have  been 
remitted.17 

The  captors'  right  to  prize  being  derived  from  the  crown,  the 
crown  decided  what  was  and  what  was  not  good  prize.  In  1297  18 
an  enemy  ship  arrested  before  war  was  declared  was  restored  by  order 
of  the  king.  In  1294  19  wines  and  other  goods  in  English  ports 
destined  for  France  were  arrested,  and  ships  were  not  allowed  to  sail 
from  England  until  security  was  given  that  they  would  not  sail  for 
France.  In  1320 20  a  Flemish  ship  was  arrested  and  condemned 
because  Scottish  enemies  were  on  board  her,  and  the  count  of 
Flanders  was  requested  to  warn  his  subjects  not  to  assist  the  Scots 
or  their  allies  with  victuals  or  war  material.  The  powerful  and  privi- 
leged organisation  of  the  Cinque  Ports  gave  the  kings  of  England  no 
.small  trouble  by  reason  of  their  piratical  habits  and  their  readiness  to 
redress  on  their  own  account  their  grievances  against  foreign  enemies 
and  domestic  rivals.  A  standing  feud  with  Yarmouth  connected 
with  the  herring  fishery  and  the  management  of  the  Yarmouth  fair 
led  to  serious  fighting,  and  many  ships  were  destroyed  and  lives 
lost  on  both  sides.  Twice  Edward  I  intervened ;  in  1277  and  1305  he 
made  formal  awards  intended  to  compose  the  differences  between  the 
east  coast  town  and  the  Portsmen,21  and  after  1305  matters  seem 
to  have  quieted  down.  Captures  were  made  on  both  sides,  but  of 
course  wholly  piratical  and  outside  the  law  ;  the  story  is  mentioned 
here  only  as  illustrating  the  lawless  habits  of  the  seamen  of  the 
period.  The  Portsmen  had  a  peculiar  code  of  prize  law  during  their 
struggle  with  the  Norman  fleets  about  this  time.  In  1293  the 
Normans  attacked  them,  they  say,  after  hoisting  a  flag  called 
1  baucent  '  or  *  baucan  ' ;  the  Portsmen  were  victorious  and  took 
many  prizes.  Some  of  these  prizes  Edward  I  appears  to  have  ques- 
tioned their  right  to  retain.  A  curious  document,  which  is  still 
extant,  is  a  protest  by  the  Portsmen  against  any  interference  with 
prizes  taken  after  the  hoisting  of  the  '  baucan.'  It  is,  they  tell  the 
king,  the  recognised  challenge  for  a  fight  to  the  death  ;  by  the  law 

17  Manningham's  Diary,  Camden  Ser.  1868,  p.  131.  18  CI.  25  Ed.  I,  m.  14. 

19  Aleman.  23  Ed.  I,  m.  18  d  ;  cf.  CI.  12  Ed.  II,  m.  13 ;  CI.  6  Ed.  II,  m.  11  d ; 
Scot.  12  Ed.  II,  m.  8.  20  CI.  13  Ed.  II,  m.  20  d ;  Scot.  2,  m.  4  d. 

21  Jeakes's  Charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  pp.  13-15  ;  Miscellanea  of  Exch.  2/8, 
2/16 ;  Assize  Boll,  945. 
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of  England  and  universal  custom  of  seamen  all  prizes  taken  in 
such  a  fight  belong  to  the  victor  ;  and  if  the  king  troubles  them  over- 
much they  will  put  their  goods  and  their  families  on  board  ship  and 
seek  their  fortune  upon  the  sea.22 

To  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  may  be  traced  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute,  hardly  yet  settled,  as  to  the  legality  of 
captures  of  enemy  goods  in  friends'  ships,  and  of  friends'  goods  in 
enemy  ships.    Down  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  no  record 
shows  that  the  question  had  arisen ;  probably  in  all  cases  enemy 
ships  and  goods  were  treated  as  good  prize.     In  1294 23  Edward  I 
by  treaty  with  Portugal  stipulated  that  Portuguese  goods  should  not 
be  loaded  in  his  enemy's  ships  of  Castile,  and  that  Castilian  goods 
should  not  be  loaded  in  ships  of  Portugal.     In  1303  24  by  treaty 
with  France  it  was  agreed  that  neither  England  nor  France  should 
aid  the  enemy  of  the  other  with  victuals  or  arms,  or  otherwise. 
Shortly  before  1346  25  an  alliance  was  made  with  Spain,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  Spanish  ship  in  that  year  captured  by  an 
Englishman  with  Norman  (enemy)  wines  on  board  was  restored, 
freight  being  paid  for  the  wines,  which  were  condemned  as  prize. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1351, 26  a  treaty  with  Spain  expressly 
provides  that  Spanish  goods  in  enemy  ships  shall  be  restored,  and 
in  1357  27  it  was  further  agreed  with  Spain  that  French  (enemy) 
goods  in  Spanish  ships  should  not  be  prize,  France  having  recently 
agreed  with  Spain  that  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  English 
goods  in  Spanish  ships.   In  1353  28  it  was  agreed  with  Portugal  that 
Portuguese  or  English  goods  captured  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
enemy  of  either  should  be  restored,  provided  always  that  neither 
country  should  aid  the  enemy  of  the  other.     In  1370  29  a  treaty 
with  Flanders  provided  that  Flemish  ships  should  not  carry  goods 
of  an  enemy  of  England ;  in  1372  30  a  similar  treaty  was  made  with 
Genoa,  in  1417  31  with  Burgundy,  and  in  1490  32  with  Denmark.  In 
the  Genoese  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  oath  of  those  on  board  and 
the  pass  of  the  duke  should  determine  the  property,  and  by  the 

22  The  document  is  printed  in  Lettres  de  Rois,  vol.  i.  p.  396,  but  no  definite  reference 
is  given  to  identify  it.  A  fourteenth-century  copy  of  part  of  it  is  in  Miscell.  Chancery, 
bundle  28.  The  following  is  from  the  printed  copy :  '  Baneres  desploies  de  rouge 
sendal  .  .  .  appeles  baucans,  et  la  gent  d'Engleterre  les  appelent  stremeres,  et 
celes  baneres  signifient  mort  sans  remede  et  mortele  guerre  en  tous  les  lious  ou 
mariners  sont  .  .  .  Nous  dioms  par  les  choses  et  raisons  desusdis  qe  nous  ne  sums 
tenus  faire  restitution  ne  amende  si  nulle  chose  eit  este  fait  ou  prise  par  nous  en 
ladite  guerre  ;  quar  il  est  usage  et  ley  de  meer  que  de  choses  faites  ou  prises  sur  meer 
en  guerre  meisement  ou  ledit  baukan  soit  leve  ne  doit  estre  fait  restitution  n'amende 
d'une  partie  ne  d'autre.'  The  red  streamer  here  mentioned  is  evidently  not  the 
white  and  black  flag  used  by  the  Templars  (beauseant),  though  the  name  is  the  same. 

23  Eymer,  ii.  633  ;  Pat.  22  Ed.  I,  m.  20.  21  Eymer,  ii.  927. 
25  CI.  20  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  mm.  13,  22,  24  d.  26  Eymer,  v.  717. 
27  Ibid.  vi.  29.                           28  Ibid.  vii.  3.  29  Ibid.  vi.  659. 
3<  Ibid.  vi.  706.                         3l  Ibid.  ix.  483.  32  Ibid.  xii.  383. 
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Danish  and  Burgundy  treaties  it  was  stipulated  that  enemy  goods 
should  not  be  coloured  with  false  papers. 

Probably  it  is  not  merely  an  accident  that  the  earliest  of  these 
treaties  dealing  with  prize  and  prize  law  coincide  in  date  with  the 
first  mention  in  our  records  of  the  admiral's  court.  It  was  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  French  treaty  of  1303  that  first  raised  the  question  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  after  slumbering  for  two  hundred 
years  became  a  burning  question  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Shortly  after  1303  during  war  between  England  and  Flanders  some 
French  ships  with  cargoes  for  Flanders  were  captured  by  the  English. 
The  French  king  claimed  that  this  was  piracy,  the  English  king 
that  the  captures  were  good  prize,  because  they  were  aiding  his 
enemies  in  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1303.  The  dispute  seems  to  have 
been  as  to  who  was  to  adjudicate  upon  the  question  of  piracy  or  prizer 
the  admiral  of  Calais  or  the  admiral  of  Edward  II.  In  the  result 
the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitrators,  whose  dilatory  proceedings 
were  put  an  end  to  by  war,  and  they  never  came  to  a  decision.  The 
phrase  '  sovereignty  of  the  sea '  belongs  to  a  later  date,  but  the  same 
or  a  similar  idea,  involving  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  is  expressed 
by  the  term  *  custodia  [or  admirallatus]  maris,'  which  occurs 
in  documents  of  the  period.  The  question  of  prize  jurisdiction  in 
England  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  criminal  offences  at  sea, 
including  piracy,  were  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
tried  by  the  common  law.  Foreigners  who  had  suffered  from 
depredations  at  sea  by  English  seamen,  upon  applying  to  the  king 
for  redress,  were  referred  to  the  common  law  and  the  king's  court. 
But  the  common  law  was  not  framed  to  deal  with  offences  at  sea, 
and  proved  to  be  quite  ineffectual  in  cases  of  piracy.  In  more  than 
one  case  the  jury  declared  that  the  offence  was  not  committed  in 
their  county  and  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  or  of  the 
accused.  The  ordinary  courts  proving  useless,  the  king  and  council, 
before  whom  these  foreign  spoil  cases  usually  came  in  the  first 
instance,  began  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  appoint  com- 
missioners or  arbitrators  to  deal  with  each  case  as  it  arose.  But 
the  proceedings  of  these  commissioners  were  of  a  civil  rather  than  a 
criminal  character,  the  object  of  the  complainants  being  primarily  to 
obtain  restitution  of  their  ships  or  goods,  and  the  records  of  the 
common  law  courts  show  few  cases  of  a  pirate  having  been  prosecuted 
to  judgment  and  hanged.  In  some  of  the  commissions  appointing 
arbitrators  there  are  directions  as  to  procedure  to  be  adopted,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  method  of  proof  of  ownership  of  the  ships  and 
goods  claimed.  The  ordinary  process  of  the  king's  courts  had 
evidently  failed,  and  instead  of  the  common  law  we  find  sometimes 
an  express  provision  that  the  merchant  or  maritime  law  shall  be 
applied.  In  local  courts  held  during  fairs  and  markets,  and 
occasionally  in  the  king's  courts,  merchant  law  had  already  for  many 
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years  been  recognised  as  supplementary  to  the  common  law  in  com- 
mercial cases  ;  and  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  directions 
from  the  king  and  council  that  cases  of  capture  at  sea  are  to  be  tried 
by  what  was  called  the  maritime  law.  What  this  law  was,  and  where  it 
was  to  be  found  formulated,  was  left  in  uncertainty.  In  1360  33  the 
domestic  law  of  England  as  to  a  deodandshipis  called  'lex  maritima' ; 
and  in  this  vague  phrase  is  to  be  found  the  source  of  modern  prize 
law.  In  1343  34  the  council  adjudged  to  the  captors  certain  goods 
as  lawful  prize ;  the  judgment  was  ■  juxta  legem  maritimam  esse 
sua.' 

In  135335  the  Statute  of  the  Staple  expressly  applies  the  merchant 
law  to  certain  commercial  cases,  and  with  regard  to  goods  of 
foreigners  spoiled  at  sea  it  provides  that  their  owners  shall  have 
restitution  upon  proof  of  ownership  '  saunz  autre  seute  faire  a  la 
comune  lei.'  The  statute  does  not  mention  the  admiral  or  his  court, 
but  a  case  of  1357  36  shows  that  at  this  date  judicial  proceedings 
were  being  had  before  the  admiral  to  decide  the  legality  of  a 
capture  at  sea.  In  that  year  the  king  of  Portugal  complained 
that  an  Englishman  had  spoiled  Portuguese  goods  from  a  French 
ship  that  had  previously  captured  them.  The  answer  of  Edward  III 
is  that  '  our  admiral  has  judicially  and  rightly  determined  the 
ownership  of  the  goods  claimed  by  your  merchants  ' — i.e.  in  favour 
of  the  captors.  This  is  the  first  mention  that  has  been  found  of 
judicial  proceedings  before  the  admiral ; 37  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  court  of  admiralty  as  a  prize  tribunal.  But  for  two  centuries 
after  this  date  there  are  few  indications  in  the  records  of  its  dealing 
with  prize  cases ;  they  usually  came  before  the  council  or  the 
chancellor  or  commissioners  appointed  ad  hoc.  In  1360,38  for  the 
first  time,  one  admiral  (Sir  John  Beauchamp)  was  appointed  to 
command  the  three  fleets  of  the  north,  south,  and  west,  and  his 
commission  gives  him  judicial  as  well  as  disciplinary  powers, 
which,  it  is  provided,  are  to  be  exercised  *  secundum  legem  mari- 
timam ' ;  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  patents  of  subsequent 
admirals.  In  the  following  year  (1361)  39  a  commission  issued  to 
Sir  Kobert  Herle  (Beauchamp's  successor  as  admiral  of  all  the 
fleets)  and  other  justices  to  try  a  case  of  piracy  or  prize  by  the 

33  Pat.  34  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  3  d.  34  Rymer,  v.  376. 

35  27  Ed.  Ill,  st.  2,  c.  13. 

36  Rymer,  vi.  15.  In  1352  a  spoil  case  was  tried  before  the  admiral  and  the 
council  by  the  law  maritime  (CI.  26  Ed.  Ill,  m.  22) ;  a  few  years  earlier  a  case  of 
recapture  was  tried  in  the  king's  court  by  the  common  law  (Year  Book,  22  Ed.  Ill, 
Mich.  pi.  63). 

37  These  special  commissions,  with  their  novel  law  (maritime)  and  procedure, 
were  petitioned  against  in  1407,  with  a  prayer  that  piracy  should  be  tried  by  the 
common  law—'  solongue  les  leys  d'Engleterre  devaunt  ces  heurs  usez  '  (Rot.  Pari. 
iii.  614). 

38  Rot.  Fr.  34  Ed.  Ill,  m.  6  ;  Foed.  iii.  pt.  1,  505  (Record  ed.). 

39  CI.  35  Ed.  Ill,  m.  28  d. 
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common  law.  A  remarkable  departure  from  the  earlier  practice  was 
made,  showing  that  the  common  law  was  recognised  as  inapplicable 
to  offences  at  sea.  The  commission  was  recalled  upon  the  express 
ground  that  by  the  law  of  England  such  offences  were  triable,  not 
by  the  common  law  before  justices,  but  by  the  maritime  law  before 
the  admiral.  After  this  date  few  records  are  to  be  found  of  a 
trial  of  a  prize  or  piracy  case  in  the  king's  courts,  and,  according 
to  Lord  Hale,  the  earlier  practice  fell  into  desuetude.40 

Formal  condemnation  of  prizes  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  ; 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  contrary  rule  pre- 
vailed, at  least  during  war,  and,  unless  complaint  was  made  to  the 
king  of  a  capture  being  unlawful,  captors  were  probably  seldom 
disturbed  in  their  prizes.  Admirals  were,  no  doubt,  expected  to 
keep  their  fleets  in  order,  and  were  given  disciplinary  and  judicial 
powers  for  that  purpose ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  they 
used  their  powers  or  that  the  admiralty  court  was,  before  the  six- 
teenth century,  of  any  considerable  use  as  a  prize  tribunal  or  that 
it  was  of  any  practical  use  as  a  check  upon  piracy.  No  record  has 
been  found  of  a  pirate  having  been  hanged  by  the  admiral  before 
the  sixteenth  century;  and  after  1360  pirates  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  tried  upon  the  criminal  charge  in  any  other  court  than  his. 
Although  in  early  times  the  king's  peace  seems  to  have  been  kept 
on  the  English  seas  by  the  king's  courts,  and  robbery  and  murder 
at  sea  were  dealt  with  by  them  as  felony  was  dealt  with  ashore, 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  political  and  international 
importance  of  these  matters  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  their  being 
dealt  with  directly  by  the  king  and  his  council.  The  criminal 
aspect  of  piracy  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  as  its  political  im- 
portance became  more  prominent.  During  the  fourteenth  century 
and  for  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  cases  which  in  later  times 
would  have  come  before  the  special  tribunals  erected  to  deal  with 
piracy  and  prize  were  dealt  with  by  the  king  and  council  or  by  the 
chancellor  or  the  admiral,  mainly,  as  it  would  seem,  by  reason  of 
their  connexion  with  treaties  and  truces  entered  into  with  foreign 
powers.41  The  admiral's  court  was  instituted  and  the  maritime 
law  invoked  when  the  inefficiency  of  the  common  law  as  a  prize 
tribunal  became  apparent ;  but  for  two  centuries  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  was  seldom  used.  In  1414  42  an  act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  in  the  seaports  of  officers  called '  conserva- 

40  Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ii.  15.  In  1370  Hugh  Peyntour  was  tried  upon  a 
commission  of  oyer  et  terminer  directed  to  the  admiral  of  the  north  and  one  of 
the  king's  justices  for  piracy  and  treason  '  secundum  legem  maritimam '  (County 
Plac,  Middlesex,  no.  19  ;  CI.  43  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  4).  In  1377  a  similar  commission 
issued  in  a  spoil  case,  saving  the  admiral's  jurisdiction — '  intentionis  tamen  nostre 
existit  quod  officio  admiralli  colore  presentium  nullo  modo  preiudicetur  '  (Pat.  50 
Ed.  Ill,  pt.  2,  m.  25  d). 

41  Cf.  CI.  20  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  22.  **  2  Hen.  V,  st.  1,  c.  6. 
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tors  of  truces,'  who  were  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  admiral 
in  the  preservation  of  peace  at  sea,  and  breaking  truces  was  made 
treason.  In  the  same  year 43  a  truce  was  made  with  the  king  of 
Castile,  and  the  creation  of  the  new  office  may  have  been  connected 
with  this  treaty,  which  provided  that  ships  sailing  from  England 
should  give  security  for  good  behaviour,  and  that  prizes  should  be 
brought  to  the  port  from  which  the  captor  sailed.  It  was  probably 
intended  that  part  of  the  duties  of  the  conservators  should  be  to 
enforce  these  regulations,  and  their  appointment  marks  a  further 
step  towards  orderly  adjudication  and  condemnation  of  prize. 
Little,  however,  is  known  of  their  proceedings,  and  their  appoint- 
ment was  a  doubtful  success.  The  conversion  of  truce-breaking 
into  treason  met  with  violent  opposition  ;  the  act  was  suspended 
in  1436 44  and  again  in  1442,45  but  was  re-enacted  with  certain 
alterations  in  1450,  the  provision  as  to  treason  being  omitted.46 

The  need  for  a  prize  tribunal  was  becoming  urgent.  Grants 
of  prizes  made  during  war  to  private  captors,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  tribunal,  tended  to  lawlessness,  and  the  frequent  issue  of  letters 
of  reprisal  during  peace  added  to  the  confusion.  The  earliest 
mention  of  letters  of  reprisal  that  has  been  found  is  of  the  year 
1293,47  but  there  is  evidence48  that  before  this,  and  probably  after- 
wards, reprisals  were  made  without  authority.  With  or  without 
formal  letters  of  reprisal  there  is  no  trace  in  the  records  of  any 
systematic  check  having  been  placed  upon  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  redressed  their  own  wrongs  by  captures  made  at  sea.  In 
1336  49  foreigners  were  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  enemies 
of  England,  with  no  further  precaution  against  lawlessness  than  a 
provision  that  captures  should  be  brought  to  England.  Nothing  is 
said  about  adjudication  or  condemnation. 

A  treaty  with  Flanders  of  the  year  1426  ?0  throws  some  light 
upon  the  need  for  a  prize  tribunal  and  the  lawlessness  which 
prevailed  at  sea.  It  provides  that  none  shall  buy  goods  captured 
in  Flemish  ships,  either  ashore  or  at  sea ;  that  bulk  shall  not  be 
broken  until  the  chancellor  or  the  council  or  the  admiral  shall 
have  certified  that  the  goods  are  enemy  goods ;  and,  lastly,  that 
none  of  the  crews  of  captured  ships  shall  be  thrown  overboard. 
This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  condemnation  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  captors  acquiring  the  property  in  prizes,  and  the 
admiral's  court  is  named  as  one  amongst  other  tribunals  capable  of 
adjudicating  upon  prize  ;  there  is  another  allusion  to  his  court  as 
a  prize  court  in  1433.51  In  1498  52  a  treaty  with  France  provides 
that  all  prizes  shall  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  admiral,  and  that 

43  Eymer,  ix.  105.  "  14  Hen.  VI,  c.  8.  45  20  Hen.  VI,  c.  11. 

46  29  Hen.  VI,  c.  2.  47  Pat.  21  Ed.  I,  m.  7 ;  Eymer,  ii.  691  (a.d.  1295). 

48  Chancery  Files,  1687.  49  Pat.  9  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  2,  m.  5. 

Eymer,  x.  367.  51  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  448  a.  "  Eymer,  xii.  690. 
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all  ships  shall  before  sailing  give  security  not  to  spoil  friends.  In 
1512, 53  in  view  of  the  French  war,  instructions  were  issued  as  to 
visiting  ships  at  sea  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  enemy  goods 
on  board.  For  fear  of  this  making  trouble  the  direction  was  that 
it  was  to  be  done  by  *  the  most  sadde  men  and  souldeours ' ;  in 
case  of  resistance,  however,  the  order  was  *  to  assaulte  and  take 
theym  with  a  strong  hand.'  At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  (1518) 
a  treaty  54  '  of  depredations  '  was  made  between  Henry  VIII  and 
Francis  I  which  contains  provisions  similar  to  those  of  1498  as  to 
condemnation  of  prizes  and  taking  security  for  good  behaviour  of 
ships.  It  provides  also  for  the  erection  of  special  tribunals  to  deal 
with  cases  of  piracy  and  prize,  with  directions  as  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  them.  This  was  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  king's  courts  of  common  law ;  it  was  to  be  speedy  and 
informal,  and  judgment  was  to  be  given  upon  the  merits  of  each 
case.  Similar  language  was  used  in  the  commissions  to  arbitrators 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,55  in  describing  the 
procedure  before  the  constable  or  marshal-  in  1462,56  and  in  the 
treaty  of  1498;  and  it  reappears  in  the  patents  of  all  admirals 
appointed  after  1518.  The  treaty  of  1518  contains  also  regula- 
tions for  privateers  ;  these  are  the  foundation  of  those  mentioned 
below  and  issued  in  1585,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  troubles, 
and  afterwards  at  the  commencement  of  almost  every  war.  The 
treaty  of  1518  probably  led  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  which,  although  it  had  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  a  century,  had  been  of  little  use.  Its  records  begin  about 
1524.  The  only  traces  of  any  business  transacted  there  before  this 
date  are  to  be  found  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  admiralty,  which 
appears  to  have  been  compiled  early  in  the  century.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  local  courts  of  the  admirals  of  the  northern,  southern, 
and  western  fleets  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  became 
necessary  on  account  of  serious  irregularities  committed  by 
them,  resulting  in  frequent  injustice  and  interminable  appeals  to 
the  king,  and  the  high  (or  principal)  court  of  the  admiralty  was 
erected  in  their  place. 

The  resuscitated  high  court  of  admiralty  was  intended  to  deal 
with  spoil  and  prize  cases  only  on  their  civil  side.  Piracy  as  a 
criminal  offence  was  next  taken  in  hand  by  Henry  VIII.  After 
the  recall  of  the  commission  in  1361  57  no  record  has  been  found 
of  pirates  having  been  tried  at  common  law,  and,  although  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  in  theory  transferred  to  the  lord  admiral, 
in  practice  it  seems  to  have  either  fallen  altogether  into  disuse  or 


33  Rymer,  xiii.  331.  54  Ibid.  xiii.  649. 

55  Cf.  Select  Pleas  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  (Selden  Society),  vol.  i.  p.  xix. 

56  Maitland,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  p.  266.         "  See  above,  p.  681. 
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to  have  been  wholly  inefficient.  In  1536 58  a  new  tribunal  was 
erected  for  dealing  with  piracy  as  a  criminal  offence,  consisting  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  king,  with  a  jury  and  procedure 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  law  courts,  the  civil  law  and 
procedure  of  the  admiralty  being  expressly  discontinued.  Piracy, 
which  before  1361  had  been  treated  as  felony  at  common  law  and 
tried  in  the  king's  courts,  now  became  a  statutory  felony  triable 
only  before  a  special  tribunal.  The  criminal  law  and  jurisdiction 
in  piracy  of  the  existing  high  court  of  justice  is  connected  by  a 
long  series  of  statutes  with  the  Act  of  1536.  For  some  years  after 
1524  the  business  of  the  admiralty  court  must  have  been  very 
small ;  the  records  are  few  in  number  and  the  business  trifling. 
In  1536,59  however,  during  war  between  France  and  the  emperor, 
an  important  question  came  before  the  court  as  to  the  legality  of 
a  capture  made  by  an  English  ship  bearing  a  commission  from  the 
king  of  France  ;  the  jurisdiction  was  questioned  by  the  defendant, 
with  what  result  does  not  appear.  During  the  same  war  Henry  VIII 
issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  warning  his  subjects  against 
colouring  under  their  own  names  goods  of  others,  whereby  either 
of  the  belligerents  should  suffer  loss  or  detriment  in  their  *  prices.'69 

In  1544,  as  stated  above,  Henry  VIII  authorised  his  subjects 
by  proclamation  to  set  out  ships  against  his  enemies ; 6l  a  copy  of 
the  proclamation  under  the  great  seal  took  the  place  of  letters  of 
marque,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  adjudication.  At  this  date  the 
rule  of  the  English  admiralty  seems  to  have  been  that  promulgated 
by  Francis  I  in  1543 — namely,  that  friends'  goods  in  enemies' 
ships  and  enemies'  goods  in  friends'  ships,  and  also  in  either  case 
the  ships  themselves,  were  good  prize.  In  1545  62  this  rule  was 
applied  in  the  case  of  Italian  (friends')  goods  in  a  French  (enemy) 
ship,  the  decision  being  founded,  however,  not  upon  the  French 
rule  but  upon  the  statute  of  1442  63  above  referred  to.  The  French 
did  not  always  apply  their  rule  with  strictness ;  in  1544 64  a  Por- 
tuguese ship  with  English  hides  on  board  was  captured  by  the 
French.  She  was  restored  to  her  owners,  and  freight  was  paid 
upon  the  hides,  which  were  condemned. 

To  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  belongs  the  institution  of  officials 
called  *  vice-admirals  of  the  coast,'  whose  duties  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  suppression  of  piracy.  Some  account  of  the  office 
has  already  appeared  in  these  pages,65  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state 


58  27  Hen.  VIII,  e.  4  ;  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  15. 

59  Tybes  c.  De  Bucourte,  Bloeme  c.  De  Bucourte,  Libels  4, passim;  Exempl.  1, 
nos.  179,  182,  258. 

60  Harl.  MS.  442,  f.  132. 

61  Ibid.  f.  213.  See  above,  p.  676.  62  Lib.  13,  nos.  5,  60,  66. 
03  20  Hen.  VI,  c.  11.  «  Oyer  et  Term.  34,  30  Jan.  1545  (adfinem). 
*5  Ante,  vol.  xxii.  p.  468  ;  vol.  xxiii.  p.  736. 
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here  that  if  the  intention  was  that  they  should  keep  an  eye  upon 
irregular  fighting  at  sea  they  entirely  failed  to  do  so.  They  were 
more  than  suspected  of  conniving  with  '  pirates,'  and  when  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  records  their  active  duties  seem  to  have  been 
the  collection  of  wreck  and  perquisites  for  the  lord  admiral  rather 
than  suppression  of  piracy.  Their  connexion  with  the  history  of 
prize  law  is  slight. 

In  1545  66  the  emperor  applied  to  Henry  VIII  for  a  safe-conduct 
for  his  merchants  of  Bruges  who  were  sending  goods  to  France,  then 
at  war  with  England.  Henry  answered  that  it  was  not  necessary, 
but  granted  the  safe -conduct  upon  condition  that  no  prohibited 
goods  were  shipped,  and  that  enemy  goods  were  not  coloured.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  private  men-of-war,  and  also  all  other  ships 
sailing  from  English  ports,  were  required  to  give  security  for  good 
behaviour.67  In  1552  French  captors  bringing  their  prize  into 
Harwich  harbour  were  required  to  give  bail  that  they  would  prove 
that  the  capture  was  lawful.68  In  1557  England  was  again  at  war 
with  France,  and  Mary  issued  a  proclamation  similar  to  that  of 
1544  authorising  her  subjects  to  capture  French  ships  and  goods.69 
In  the  same  year  the  council  declared  that  the  French  edict  of 
1543  was  *  convenient  to  be  kepte  lykewyse  towardes  them,'  so  that 
where  either  ship  or  cargo  belonged  to  the  enemy  both  were  good 
prize.70  Of  salt  in  an  Irish  ship  Lord  Paget  writes :  '  as  half  the 
salt  was  Frenchmen's  goods  the  ship  carrying  it  is,  according  to 
French  and  English  laws  of  war,  fair  prize  ' ; 71  and  in  another  case 
the  rule  was  applied  to  Scottish  enemy  goods  in  a  friends'  ship.72 
A  Flemish  ship,  the  *  Green  Falcon,'  being  captured  with  French 
goods  on  board,  was  the  subject  of  a  tedious  litigation  which  lasted 
into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  difficulty  arose  out  of  a  safe- 
conduct  which  had  been  granted  to  her  by  Philip  ;  the  matter  ended 
in  a  compromise.73  During  the  same  war  a  Danish  (friends')  ship 
was  captured  with  French  despatches  on  board  for  Scotland.  The 
ship  was  restored,  but  only  out  of  grace,  for  the  council  wrote  that 
the  queen  *  might  by  very  good  reason  staye  the  same  uppon  good 
consyderacion  .  .  .  which  all  other  princes  do  of  good  pollecy  prac- 
tise.' 74  Foreign  ships  sailing  from  English  ports  were  required  to 
give  bonds  that  they  would  not  sail  to  ports  of  the  enemy.75 

66  Exempl.  1,  no.  158.  67  Acts  P.C.  25  Sept.  1547. 

68  Ibid.  8  Aug.  1552. 

69  Libels,  31,  no.  76  ;  S.  P.  Dom.  Mary,  xi.  24. 

70  Libels,  28,  no.  59  ;  Add.  MSS.  12505,  ff.  179,  180. 

71  Cal.  of  MSS.  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.),  i.  142. 

72  Acts  P.C.  6  March  1557. 

73  De  Curiell  c.  Ford,  Lib.  29,  no.  33  ;  Lib.  30,  nos.  217,  245  ;  Lib.  31,  nos.  68,  76 
(the  French  edict),  105,  116,  144,  194.  De  Has  c.  Callard,  ibid,  and  Lib.  27,  was  a 
similar  case. 

74  Acts  P.C.  23  July  1558.  "  Exempl.  34,  no.  3. 
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The  French  war  was  still  raging  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne  and  for  some  years  afterwards.  No  Elizabethan  proclama- 
tion as  to  letters  of  marque  has  been  found,  but  many  English 
privateers  were  at  work,  and  amongst  them  were  Martin  Frobisher 
and  Henry  Cobham.76  They  did  not  confine  their  operations  to  the 
French  enemy ;  catholic-owned  ships  and  goods,  Spanish  as  well 
as  French,  were  their  prey  ;  and  when  peace  was  made  with  France 
they  continued  their  operations  under  commissions  from  foreign 
protestant  princes,  Orange,  Conde,  and  Navarre.  For  several  years 
this  was  done  with  the  consent,  tacit  or  express,  of  Elizabeth,  but 
her  vacillating  policy  in  the  matter  ended  in  confusion.  At  first  she 
encouraged  her  subjects  to  fight  her  open  or  disguised  enemies  at 
sea,  but  as  soon  as  their  exploits  raised  a  diplomatic  storm  she 
disowned  them  in  public.  The  situation  at  last  became  impossible. 
In  1575  English  seamen  were  capturing  ships  of  foreign  protestant 
powers  under  commissions  from  the  king  of  Spain,  whilst  others 
were  capturing  Spanish  ships  under  commissions  from  Conde  and 
Navarre.77  In  1576  78  William  Cotton  and  Henry  Carew,  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Spain  under  a  commission  from  Kequesens, 
granted  a  commission  or  letter  of  marque  to  John  Smith,  who 
brought  in  a  prize  alleged  to  belong  to  enemies  of  Philip.  Smith, 
being  put  upon  his  trial  for  piracy,  was  acquitted,  and  retained  his 
prize.  In  many  cases  these  foreign  commissions  were  obtained 
merely  to  '  cover  the  lewd  dealings '  of  those  who  held  them.79 
Whether  the  commissions  from  foreign  princes  held  by  Frobisher 
and  other  English  rovers  were  valid  was  for  long  an  open  question, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  juries  refused  to  convict  of 
piracy  those  who  held  them.  Frobisher  himself,  though  arrested 
several  times,  never  seems  to  have  been  put  upon  his  trial  for  the 
criminal  offence,  and  soon  after  his  last  arrest  we  find  him  in  the 
queen's  employment.  Not  long  before  this  English  merchants  were 
petitioning  the  council  for  protection  against  his  cruisers.  In  1569 
piracy  commissioners  were  appointed  in  all  the  counties,  but  their 
instructions  left  them  in  doubt  whether  the  capture  of  a  Flemish 
(Spanish)  ship  by  William  Piper,  an  Englishman,  under  a  com- 
mission from  Conde  and  Navarre,  was  piracy  or  not.80 

Before  1570  a  proclamation  '  to  let  the  comeinge  in  and  sale  '  of 
goods  captured  under  these  licences  had  been  issued,  but  whether 
captures  were  illegal  was  still  in  doubt  in  1572  ;  a  capture  8I  made 
by  Thomas  Fenner  of  a  Flemish  ship  under  licence  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  in  that  year,  after  some  discussion,  restored  to 


76  For  their  exploits  see  ante,  vol.  xxi.  p.  538. 

77  Exam.  95,  31  July  1575,  Thos.  Brook ;  ibid.  5  Oct.  1575,  Kt.  Newton. 

78  Exempl.  16,  no.  6.  79  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  lxxxi.  no.  50. 
80  Exempl.  9,  no.  196.                                 8l  S.  P.  Spain,  3  Nov.  1572. 
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her  owners.  In  1575  82  Elizabeth  took  a  step  further  and  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  her  subjects  to  serve  foreign  princes  with- 
out authority  from  her  ;  and  in  the  following  year  83  set  forth  some 
ships  of  the  navy  to  arrest  any  of  her  subjects  found  serving  under 
foreign  commissions,  and  to  clear  the  seas  of  '  pirates.'  It  was  in 
this  year  that  Philip  was  hoping  to  get  Frobisher  and  other 
English  seamen  to  assist  him  against  the  Netherlands ;  Frobisher 
was  at  that  time  in  Elizabeth's  service  scouring  the  seas  for 
'  pirates ' ;  and  Morgan,  another  English  rover,  had  lately  taken 
English  volunteers  to  Flushing  to  fight  against  Philip.84  In  the 
same  year,  1575,85  English  ships  trading  to  Antwerp,  then  besieged 
by  Alva,  were  required  to  enter  into  bond  not  to  carry  victuals  or 
munitions  of  war,  and  to  submit  to  visitation  by  Alva's  officers  to 
see  that  they  had  no  such  goods  on  board. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  her  reign  Elizabeth,  although  she 
threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Frobisher  and  others  of  her 
subjects  who  were  minded  to  capture  catholic-owned  ships  of  France 
and  Spain  under  commissions  from  foreign  protestant  princes,  was 
issuing  proclamations  against  pirates  and  piracy.  In  1564  86  such 
a  proclamation  appeared ;  all  armed  ships  were  required  to  give 
security  not  to  spoil  friends,  foreigners  were  forbidden  to  sell 
their  prizes  in  England,  and  stringent  instructions  were  issued  to 
the  vice-admirals  of  counties  to  see  that  the  proclamation  was 
carried  into  effect.87  Another  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  was 
issued  in  1569.88 

In  1560  89  letters  of  reprisal  to  Portsmen  were  issued  by  the 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  No  proclamation  by  Elizabeth  and  no 
instructions  to  the  warden  authorising  their  issue  have  been  found ; 
on  this  occasion  the  letters  were  held  to  have  been  wrongly  issued 
as  being  contrary  to  a  recent  treaty,  but  the  power  of  the  warden  to 
issue  letters  of  reprisal  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to  1673,  when  the  duke  of  York 
ceased  to  be  lord  high  admiral  in  consequence  of  the  Test  Act, 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  issued  in  the  name  of  the  lord 
admiral;  but  within  the  limits  of  the  Cinque  Ports  the  warden 
appears  to  have  exercised  all  the  powers  of  the  lord  admiral,  in- 
cluding a  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  prize  and  reprisal.  In  1573 90 
instructions  were  issued  by  the  warden  as  to  the  manner  of 
adjudicating  upon  Flemish  prizes  brought  into  the  ports.  They 
provide  for  the  summary  examination  of  crews,  trial  of  contested 
cases,  preservation  of  goods  until  adjudication,  and  punishment  of 

82  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  cv.  no.  83,  8S  Ibid,  cviii.  no.  23. 

84  Ante,  vol.  xxi.  p.  544.  85  Exempl.  15,  nos.  194-281.  8S  Ibid.  no.  7. 

87  Cal.  of  MSS.  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  i.  286.    As  they  were  suspected  of 
conniving  with  pirates,  they  were  not  to  act  alone.        88  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  xlix.  no.  79. 
89  Add.  MS.  34150,  f.  57.  90  Ibid.  f.  59. 
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irregularities  by  captors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  this  date  a  pro- 
clamation had  been  issued  by  Elizabeth  against  the  bringing  in 
and  sale  of  captures  made  under  foreign  licences.91 

In  1568  92  a  ship  was  captured  in  Plymouth  Sound  by  a  French 
ship  in  the  service  of  Conde.  The  council  ordered  her  restitution 
'  because  the  sayde  shippe  and  goodes  were  taken  within  the  Queenes 
Majesties  porte,  whereby  the  same  can  be  not  good  prise.'  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  hesitation  about  the  matter,  for  Chastillon's 
consent  to  the  restitution  was  obtained,  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  cargo  (Genoese)  was  intended  for  London  is  mentioned  in  the 
order.  In  1577  93  further  steps  were  taken  to  check  piracy,  and 
this  time  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  in  earnest.  The  court  of 
admiralty  and  the  vice-admirals  of  the  counties  having  proved 
to  be  ineffective,  special  commissioners  were  appointed  in  all  the 
seaboard  counties  with  power  to  arrest  and  fine  pirates  and  those 
who  abetted  them  or  bought  pirate  goods.  A  volume  recording  their 
proceedings  is  extant 94 ;  now  and  then  a  pirate  was  tried  under 
the  statute  of  Henry  VIII  and  hanged.  But  the  commissioners 
were  not  always  themselves  above  reproach ;  at  least  one  of  them 
was  himself  presented  for  piracy.95 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Cobham,  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
was  empowered  to  set  forth  ships  against  pirates,  and  the  captors 
were  granted  such  part  of  the  pirates'  ships  and  goods,  after  con- 
viction, as  the  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer 
should  award.  Instructions  for  those  having  commissions  to  take 
pirates  were  issued.96  The '  pirates '  against  whom  these  measures 
were  directed  probably  included  Elizabeth's  allies,  the  United 
Provinces.  In  their  struggle  with  Philip  the  Hollanders  endea- 
voured to  stop  all  trade  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands,97  and  in  1577 
they  set  forth  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  for  the  purpose.  They 
seized  and  condemned  as  prize,  amongst  others,  some  English  ships. 
This  was  fiercely  resented  by  Elizabeth  as  unwarrantable  interference 
with  her  subjects'  legitimate  trade  in  her  own  narrow  seas,  and  she 
sent  out  a  fleet  under  Sir  George  Beeston,  Sir  Henry  Palmer,  and 
Holstock  to  protect  English  traders.  There  was  fighting  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  and  two  Flushingers  were  brought  in  by 
the  English  and  condemned  as  pirates.  Elizabeth's  example  was 
followed  by  France  and  Denmark,  whose  ships  were  being  captured 
by  the  Hollanders.  In  1583  the  king  of  Denmark  arrested  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Dutch  ships,  in  reprisal  probably  for  twenty-six 
Easterling  corn  ships  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Hollanders 

91  Supra,  p.  686.  92  Exempl.  8,  no.  19. 

93  Add.  MS.  12505  f.  333.  9«  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  cxxxv. 

95  Edmund  Bokking,  a  commissioner  for  Suffolk  and  also  vice-admiral  for  Essex  \ 
ibid.  vol.  cxxiii.  no.  3.  96  Add.  MS.  34150,  ff.  61,  64. 

97  And  even  with  England  ;  Cotton  MS.,  Galba  D.  vii.  f.  47  ;  Exempl.  23,  no.  113. 
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on  their  way  to  Spain.  In  1586,  when  Elizabeth  finally  broke  with 
Spain  and  openly  adopted  the  cause  of  the  United  Provinces,  two 
edicts  were  issued  by  them  in  April  and  July;  the  latter,  with 
Leicester's  approval,  prohibited  the  supply  of  victuals  and  shipping 
material  to  ports  east  of  Rouen,  and  all  trade  within  the  Flemish 
banks.98  This  edict  was  recognised  and  enforced  by  the  English 
admiralty,"  and  Englishmen  sailing  under  commissions  from 
Maurice  of  Nassau  were  allowed  to  bring  in  their  prizes  for  con- 
demnation in  England.  Bonds  not  to  victual  the  queen's  enemies 
in  Spain  or  the  Netherlands  were  taken  from  ships  sailing  from 
English  ports.100  Dutch  privateers  however,  bringing  their  prizes 
to  England  and  selling  them  there,101  paid  to  the  lord  admiral  his 
admiral's  tenths. 

In  1585  102  Elizabeth  by  letters  patent  authorised  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  her  lord  high  admiral,  to  issue  letters  of  reprisal  to 
any  of  her  subjects  who  made  proof  to  the  judge  of  the  admiralty 
of  losses  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Spaniards.  Many  of  these  proofs 
of  losses  are  extant,103  as  are  also  a  still  larger  number  of  the 
letters  of  reprisal ;  probably  the  latter  were  issued  to  any  who 
applied  for  them,  and  not  only  to  those  who  had  themselves 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Spaniards.  At  the  same  time  instructions 
were  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the  council  for  the  governance  of 
those  to  whom  letters  of  reprisal  were  issued.  They  are  dated 
9  July  1585, 104  and  are  the  first  of  a  numerous  series  of  similar 
instructions  which  have  been  issued  at  the  commencement  of  every 
subsequent  war.  Their  purport  is  shortly  as  follows :  (1)  Proof 
of  loss  is  to  be  made  in  the  admiralty  court ;  (2)  Spanish  ships 
and  goods  may  be  captured  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  in 
time  of  open  war ;  (3)  bond  is  to  be  entered  into  to  bring  prizes 
to  England  and  not  to  break  bulk ;  the  cargo  to  be  inven- 
toried by  the  vice-admiral  of  the  port  of  arrival,  the  inventory  to 
be  returned  to  the  high  court  within  six  weeks  ;  (4)  the  captor  may 
keep  or  sell  the  goods  after  inventory  made  ;  (5)  captors,  having 
letters  of  reprisal,  are  not  to  be  challenged  in  respect  of  their 
prizes,  nor  those  who  victual  and  aid  them  ;  (6)  buyers  of  prizes 
are  not  to  be  challenged  ;  (7)  before  letters  of  reprisal  are  issued 
the  ship's  name,  tonnage,  captain,  victuals,  crew,  ordnance,  and 
munition  are  to  be  noted  by  the  admiralty  judge,  to  the  intent  that 
the  ordnance  may  be  returned ;  (8)  prizes  are  to  be  divided,  one-third 

1,8  Add.  MS.  11405,  f.  277 ;  Lib.  54,  no.  256. 

99  Add.  MS.  11405,  f.  280 ;  Exempl.  23,  no.  8  ;  Lib.  53,  nos.  48,  58. 

100  Exempl.  23,  no.  129  ;  cf.  25,  no.  146.  ,01  Ibid.  23,  no.  104. 
l0i  Pat.  27  Eliz.  pt.  10,  m.  23. 

103  Cf.  Ex  parte  Lee,  Lib.  54,  no.  15  ;  Select  Pleas  in  Court  of  Admiralty,  ii.  165. 

104  Exempl.  23,  nos.  211,  212  ;  Exempl.  29,  no.  113 ;  Add.  MSS.  12505,  ff.  305, 
369  ;  and  14027,  f.  20     all  copies  of  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  date. 

VOL.  XXIV. — NO.  XCVI.  Y  Y 
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to  the  owners,  one-third  to  the  victuallers,  and  one-third  to  the 
officers  and  crew. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  instructions  contain  no  provision 
for  adjudication  of  prizes  ;  probably  an  informal  assent  to  the 
capture  by  the  local  vice-admiral  was  all  that  was  required.  By 
an  order  of  council  dated  20  July  1589  105  this  was  altered,  and 
it  was  provided  that  all  ships  and  goods  were  to  be  preserved,  and 
bulk  was  not  to  be  broken  until  sentence  of  condemnation  as  lawful 
prize  was  passed  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty ;  otherwise  the 
captors'  commission  was  declared  to  be  void,  both  as  regards  cap- 
tors and  buyers  of  the  goods.  And  on  16  August  1590 106  Howard 
writes  to  Caesar,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  that  a  clause  is  to  be 
inserted  in  commissions  that  in  case  of  spoil  done  to  Dutch,  French, 
or  other  friends'  ships,  the  ship  and  bond  are  to  be  forfeited.  Soon 
after  the  date  of  these  instructions  formal  sentences  condemning 
captures  as  good  prize  begin  to  appear  amongst  the  Libel  files  of 
the  admiralty  court  records.  They  are  at  first  rather  insignificant 
in  appearance,  being  written  on  paper,  and  not,  as  are  other 
sentences,  on  parchment.  For  many  years  after  this  they  are 
mixed  up  with  records  of  the  instance  (civil  and  commercial)  busi- 
ness of  the  court,  between  which  and  the  prize  jurisdiction  no 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  made  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  earliest  adjudication  which  has  been  found 
is  a  first  decree  of  the  year  1586,107  putting  George  Eeyman  into 
possession  of  a  Spanish  fisherman  captured  by  him  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Notwithstanding  the  order  of  20  July  1589 
condemnation  of  prizes  by  sentence  of  the  high  court  appears  to 
have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  throughout  the  Spanish 
war.  In  1590  108  Howard  writes  to  Sir  John  Gilbert,  deputy  vice- 
admiral  at  Plymouth,  directing  him  to  arrest  all  prizes  brought 
into  western  ports  until  information  of  the  capture  is  given  to  the 
high  court  and  proof  is  made  by  the  oaths  of  those  on  board  or  by 
the  ship's  papers  that  the  property  is  Spanish  ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  queen's  instructions  to  privateers  had  not  been  observed  and 
there  had  been  much  irregularity.  The  regular  course  after 
adjudication  was  for  the  judge  to  issue  an  order  to  the  local  vice- 
admiral  to  deliver  the  prize  to  the  captor. 1U9 

Bonds  for  the  good  behaviour  of  privateers  form  a  bulky  series 
amongst  the  records  of  the  admiralty  court.  It  begins  with  the 
issue  of  1585,  and  one  of  the  first  is  a  bond  110  given  by  John 
Hawkins   for  the  '  Elizabeth '  in   that   year.     At  this   date,   and 

105  Exempl.  29,  no.  113.  106  Ibid.  27,  no.  152. 

107  Lib.  54,  no.  122  ;  cf.  no.  124. 

!08  Exempl.  27,  no.  112 ;  28,  no.  44.  109  Ibid.  30,  no.  28. 

H0  This  and  others  are  printed  in  Dr.  Prothero's  Statutes  and  Constitutional 
Documents,  3rd  ed.,  p.  464. 
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afterwards  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  lord  high  admiral. 

The  instructions  to  privateers  of  1585  applied  only  to  those 
having  letters  of  reprisal  from  the  lord  high  admiral.  At  this 
date  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  appears  to  have  been  still  in  force  as  regards  the  issue  of 
such  commissions;  and  on  23  August  1587  m  Elizabeth  directs 
him  to  move  the  portsmen  to  fit  out  ships  against  Spain,  approving 
instructions  for  their  governance  which  are  similar  to  but  differ 
in  some  particulars  from  those  issued  by  the  lord  admiral  in  1585. 
They  are  eleven  in  number  and  expressly  exclude  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lord  admiral ;  bonds  for  their  observance  are  to  be  entered 
into  with  the  warden,  and  all  captures  are  to  be  brought  into  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  are  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  warden,  and 
if  driven  by  weather  into  other  ports  are  not  to  be  molested  by  the 
lord  admiral ;  captors  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch  edict 
of  April  1586  112  prohibiting  trade  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ; 
and  ships  of  Dunkirk  and  other  Low  Countries  ports  hostile  to  the 
United  Provinces  were  to  be  good  prize,  as  also  were  recaptures, 
unless  claimed  and  compounded  for  by  their  owners  within  a  time 
to  be  fixed  by  the  warden.  With  reference  to  these  instructions 
Burghley  writes  to  Cobham  (the  warden),  *  the  Lord  Warden  by  his 
shares,  if  he  shall  use  it  (the  Instructions)  as  the  high  Admiral  of 
England  doth,  shall  tak  more  pleasure  or  profitt  by  warr  than  by 
peace.' 113  This  is  almost  the  last  occasion  upon  which  the  ancient 
prize  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  brought 
into  prominent  notice. 

The  instructions  of  1585  and  1587  contain  no  provisions  as  to 
the  law  to  be  applied  in  case  of  capture  of  contraband,  or  of  friends' 
goods  in  enemy  ships  or  enemy  goods  in  friends'  ship3.  The 
question  of  contraband  arose  in  an  acute  form  at  once.  In  1585 
Philip  being  greatly  in  need  of  shipping  materials,  which  were 
supplied  mainly  from  northern  Europe,  issued  a  proclamation  that 
all  ships  bringing  such  goods  to  Spain  or  Portugal  should  be 
treated  as  friends.  Many  ships,  Hollanders  as  well  as  Easfcerlings, 
took  advantage  of  this  proclamation  and  continued  to  bring  timber, 
hemp,  tar,  and  other  shipping  materials  to  Spain  during  the  years 
when  Philip  was  preparing  his  armada  against  England.  And  not 
only  the  cargoes  but  the  ships  themselves  were,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  used  by  Philip  against  his  enemies.  In  the 
course  of  the  disputes  which  afterwards  arose  between  England 
and  the  States  upon  this  question  of  contraband  it  was  stated  that 
twenty-five  stout  ships  that  formed  part  of  the  armada  belonged 
to  Hollanders  and  Easterlings.     Between  1585  and  1588  Elizabeth 


111  Add.  MS.  34150,  f.  118  ;  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  cciii.  no.  51. 

1,2  Supra,  p.  689.  ,13  Add.  MS.  34150,  f.  122. 
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took  no  definite  step  to  hinder  this  trade  between  the  Hanse  towns,, 
who  were  friendly  to  her,  and  the  Hollanders,  who  were  her  allies, 
and  her  Spanish  enemy ;  but  she  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the 
inconsistency  of  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces  in  allow- 
ing their  subjects  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  war  materials  with  Spain r 
whilst  all  commerce  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  prohibited. 
In  1589  however  she  determined  to  stop  the  trade  in  corn  and  war 
materials  to  Spain,  and  declared  that  all  ships  engaged  in  it  would 
be  condemned  as  prize  without  payment  of  freight.114  The  agent 
in  England  of  the  Hanse  towns  was  directed  to  warn  his  principals 
against  allowing  their  ships  to  engage  in  the  trade,  lists  of  pro- 
hibited goods  being  supplied  to  him,  and  orders  in  council  of 
27  February  1591  and  16  January  1592  were  issued  accordingly.115 
The  Hanse  towns  threatened  reprisals,  and  Elizabeth  retorted  by 
arresting  Hanse  ships  in  English  ports.  She  had  already  com- 
mitted herself  by  the  seizure  in  1589  of  some  Easterling  ships  off 
the  Portugal  coast  with  corn  and  war  material  on  board 116 ;  this 
part  of  their  cargoes  was  condemned  as  prize,  but  the  ships  and 
residue  of  the  cargoes  were  restored.117  In  1591 118  the  carriage 
of  such  goods  for  Spain  over  *  her  own  narrow  seas  '  was  again 
prohibited ;  her  subjects  were  forbidden  to  export  corn  from 
England  for  Spain,  or  to  import  goods  being  the  produce  of  Spain 
or  her  territories,  except  in  exchange  for  English  cloths,  which,  it 
Beems,  were  allowed  to  be  carried  to  Spain.119 

In  accordance  with  these  proclamations,  in  1590  some  Dutch 
ships  were  arrested  in  an  English  port  with  cargoes  on  board  for 
Spain  ;  the  United  Provinces  protested,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards an  angry  correspondence  upon  the  matter  was  carried  on. 
It  was  more  than  suggested  by  Caron,  the  agent  of  the  Provinces  in 
England,  that  the  lord  admiral  and  other  prominent  Englishmen 
were  benefiting  by  the  seizure  of  Hollanders'  ships.  On  the  other 
hand,  Elizabeth  was  not  without  reason  in  preventing  the  supply 
by  her  allies  of  materials  and  victuals  enabling  Spain  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  England.  The  Provinces  retorted  that  they  lived  by 
commerce,  and  that  if  their  carrying  trade  was  taken  from  them 
they  must  make  peace  with  Spain.  Their  grievance  was  aggravated 
by  the  plundering  which  resulted  from  captures  of  Dutch  ships- 
which  forcibly  resisted  search.120  In  the  course  of  the  dispute  the 
questions  (1)  of  paying  freight  upon  captured  goods,  (2)  conderuna- 

114  Exempl.  34,  no.  96 ;  Cotton  MS.,  Galba  D.  iv.  f.  321 ;  see  also  ff.  144,  222. 

115  Acts  21,  29  Dec.  1591  and  18  Jan.  1591/2 ;  Add.  MS.  12505,  f.  305.  Shortly 
before  1597  a  similar  list  was  supplied  to  the  Danish  ambassador,  Cotton  MS.,  Nero  B- 
iv.  f  59 ;  Lansdowne  MS.  67,  f.  256. 

»<  Acts  P.  C.  15  Sept.  1589.  m  Cotton  MS.  Nero  B.  ix.  f.  155. 

w  Lansd.  MS.  67,  f.  200.  ,19  Ibid.  66,  f.  237  (undated). 

120  Some  of  the  Dutch  documents  are  set  out  in  Motley's  United  Netherlands- 
vol.  iii.  pp.  164,  173  ;  see  also  Galba  D.  viii.  ££.  52,  150,  225  ;  and  D.  vii.  f.  144. 
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tion  of  ships  carrying  contraband  goods,  and  (3)  condemnation 
of  friends'  goods,  other  than  contraband,  in  enemy  ships  necessarily 
came  to  the  front ;  and  not  only  the  United  Provinces,  but  all 
neutral  powers  were  vitally  interested  in  the  action  decided  upon 
by  England.  The  first  case  occurred  in  1587,  when  England  and 
Spain  were  nominally  at  peace.  It  appears  to  have  raised  the 
question  whether  a  ship  with  Spanish  and  also  other  goods  on 
board  was  good  prize  to  an  English  ship  having  letters  of  reprisal. 
Evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Spanish  admiralty 
court  at  Dunkirk  in  such  a  case,  and  one  Tussis,  an  Italian,  deposed 
that  an  English  ship,  the  '  Hinde,'  with  Italian  goods  on  board,  had 
lately  been  condemned  there  as  prize,  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  emperor  and  followed  by  Philip  and  Parma — '  all 
goods,  to  what  nation  soever  they  belonge,  being  taken  in  an 
ennimye's  bottome  .  .  .  are  good  prize  and  confiscate ' ; 121  the 
*  Hinde,'  an  '  unfree '  ship,  being  treated  as  an  enemy's  bottom. 

The  rule  of  1 589  as  to  non-payment  of  freight  appears  to  have  been 
relaxed  almost  at  once.  In  1591 122  barley  for  Spain  in  the  '  Peter  ' 
and  the  '  David,'  two  Dutch  ships,  was  condemned,  but  by  order  of 
the  council  freight  was  paid.  In  the  same  year  four  Hamburg  ships, 
the  '  Josua,'  the  *  Maria,'  the  'Sampson,'  and  the  'Black  Bull,'  with 
provisions,  war  and  shipping  materials,  and  other  goods  on  board 
for  Spain,  were  captured.123  The  council  directed  the  judge  of  the 
admiralty  that  so  much  of  the  cargoes  as  had  by  orders  in  council 
and  proclamation  been  declared  to  be  contraband  was  to  be  con- 
demned. A  difficulty  as  to  some  canvas,  which  was  of  doubtful  use 
for  shipping,  was  referred  to  arbitration.124  The  '  Josua,'  *  Maria,' 
and  '  Sampson,'  with  the  residue  of  their  cargoes,  were  restored  ;  but 
the  *  Black  Bull '  and  a  fifth  ship,  the  '  Eagle,'  appear  to  have  been 
condemned,  with  their  cargoes,  for  resisting  search.  These  decisions 
were  bitterly  complained  of  by  all  parties,  captors,  shipowners,  and 
cargo-owners  alike.  The  Hanse  towns  threatened  reprisals,  and 
Elizabeth  retorted  by  threatening  to  seize  their  ships  and  goods  in 
England.125  Dr.  Caesar,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  also  complained 
of  the  interference  by  the  council  with  the  course  of  the  admiralty 
court.  He  writes  to  Howard  that  the  matter  is  a  '  point  of 
pollicie  ...  far  above  the  retch  of  my  poore  capacitie,'  but  he 
intimates  plainly  that,  if  the  cases  had  been  left  to  his  decision, 
both  ships  and  cargoes  would,  in  accordance  with  '  the  civill  and 
maritime  law,  the  truest  and  most  indifferent  judge  between  all 
nations,'  have  been  condemned ; 126  and  the  council,  in  directing 

121  Exam.  26,  13  Ap.  1587.  *22  Acts  21,  22  Dec.  1591 ;  8  Feb.  1591. 

123  Lib.  60,  nos.  136,  138,  140,  142. 

m  Acts  21,  19-30  Dec.  1591 ;  ibid.  18  Jan.  1591. 

125  Acts  P.  C.  15  Sept.  1589  seems  an  earlier  capture  of  the  same  character. 
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restitution  of  the  ships,  state  that  it  was  made  only  by  the  queen's 
grace,  and  not  of  right.127  The  practice  of  paying  freight  upon 
enemy  goods  in  a  friends'  ship,  with  restitution  of  the  ship,  was 
continued  throughout  the  Spanish  war.  In  1594 128  it  was  followed 
in  the  cases  of  the  *  Black  Eagle,'  an  Emden  ship,  in  1598  129  a 
Scotch  ship,  the  '  Eoebuck,'  and  in  1603  130  the  '  Salvador,'  a  Ham- 
burg ship.  Whether  the  concession  of  freight  to  the  neutral  ship- 
owner was  made  in  view  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Consolato  del 
Mare  is  doubtful.  No  reference  to  the  Consolato  has  been  found  in 
any  pleading  or  sentence  or  in  any  of  Caesar's  papers.  Payment  of 
freight  is  mentioned  in  1543  131  and  again  in  1564,132  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  generally  treated  as  an  act  of  grace ;  in  the  case  of 
the  'Black  Eagle,'  named  above,  an  agreement  by  the  captors  to 
pay  freight  was  alleged,  and  an  offer  to  pay  was  probably  sometimes 
made  in  order  to  extract  an  admission  that  the  goods  belonged  to  the 
enemy,133  an  admission  which  was  sometimes  extracted  by  torture.134 
In  consequence  of  the  protests  made  by  neutrals  against  the 
seizure  by  Elizabeth  of  corn  cargoes  alleged  to  be  destined  for  Spain, 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign  she  adopted  the  practice  of  buying 
and  using  it  for  the  supply  of  her  ships.  In  1599  1S5  some  Ham- 
burg ships  were  brought  in  with  corn  and  unprohibited  goods  on 
board.  The  corn,  except  part  which  was  sold  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  crew,  was  bought  by  the  queen  ;  but  no  freight  was  paid, 
since,  as  she  said,  she  might  have  confiscated  the  whole.  The  ships 
and  unprohibited  goods  were  restored.  In  the  same  year  1599  1S6 
the  '  Experience '  (apparently  English)  was  captured  with  Portu- 
guese, Venetian,  and  English  goods  on  board  upon  a  voyage  from 
Lisbon  to  Venice.  By  sentence  of  the  admiralty  court  the  Venetian 
goods  were  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  payment  by  the  merchants 
of  the  freight  which  would  have  been  payable  upon  their  delivery 
at  Venice.  This  was  afterwards  varied  by  the  council,  who 
directed  that,  in  addition  to  the  freight,  the  shipowner  should  be 
recompensed  for  his  broken  voyage  by  delivery  to  him  of  part  of 
the  Portuguese  goods,  which  were  condemned  as  prize.  The  ship 
and  the  English  goods  appear  to  have  been  restored.  The  direct 
interference,  by  the  council  with  the  course  of  the  admiralty  court 
is  noticeable;  the  sentence  having  been  varied,  not  by  regular 
process  upon  appeal,  but  directly  by  the  council.  The  order  directs 
Caesar  \  that  if  any  particular  controversy  should  afterwards  arise 

127  Acts  22,  29  Dec.  1591.  »»■  Lib.  63,  no.  93. 

129  Ibid.  66,  nos."124,  130,  133.  13°  Acts  25,  25  May  1603. 

131  Oyer  and  Ter.  34,  30  Jan.  1545  ;  a  French  captor. 

132  Exam.  98,  15  May  1564. 

133  Cf.  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  12  b  ;  Exempl.  27,  no.  68 ;  Exam.  98,  22  Jan.  1563 ;  ibid. 
6  June  1564.  is*  Exam.  98,  18  Feb.  1563. 

135  Exempl.  33,  no.  110.  138  Ibid.  no.  96. 
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upon  any  reasonable  and  just  cause  concerning  the  said  goods,  the 
same  should  be  judged  and  decided  by  the  lords  and  the  rest  of 
her  majesty's  privy  council.' 137  In  1601 138  three  Portuguese  ships 
were  captured  with  Portuguese  and  Venetian  (friends')  goods  on 
board  ;  the  whole,  ships  and  goods,  were  condemned ;  the  nature  of 
the  Venetian  goods  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  not  stated  that  they 
were  contraband.  In  the  same  year 139  the  ■  Salvador,'  a  Hamburg 
ship  with  Spanish  goods,  was  captured ;  freight  was  paid  and  part 
of  the  cargo  given  to  the  shipowner,  the  rest  being  condemned.  In 
the  same  year  freight  was  paid  on  enemy  goods  in  the  '  Henri,'  14°  a 
French  ship,  and  in  the  '  Lyon's  Whelp'  (English).141 

At  this  time  Elizabeth  was  assisting  Henry  IV  of  France  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Leaguers,  and  in  1589  142  Howard  had  been  em- 
powered to  issue  to  Englishmen  letters  of  marque  against  them  ; 
English  ships  however  were  not  allowed  to  take  commissions  from 
the  French  king  without  a  licence  from  the  lord  admiral.143  A  draft 
of  instructions  for  those  to  whom  letters  of  marque  were  issued  is 
extant.  They  are  similar  to  those  of  1585,  but  they  provide  that 
all  prizes  shall  be  brought  to  the  Solent  or  Falmouth,  and  that 
Howard  shall  have  one-tenth  and  the  French  king  one-tenth  of 
their  value ;  this  was  afterwards  altered,  for  in  practice  the  French 
king  took  one-fifth  of  all  prizes.  These  instructions  were  intended 
to  be  signed  by  Howard  and  the  French  ambassador.  Prizes 
brought  in  by  captors  bearing  these  commissions  were  certified  to 
by  the  French  ambassador  to  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  who  gave 
judgment  accordingly.144  In  this  way  the  king's  share — '  le 
cinquieme  qui  est  pour  le  droit  du  roy ' — was  secured  to  him.  Some- 
times the  ambassador's  consent  was  signified  by  a  separate  certifi- 
cate ; 145  sometimes  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  sentence.14* 
The  claim  of  the  king  to  his  fifth  was  strictly  enforced,  and  prizes 
taken  to  Ireland  and  elsewhere  to  escape  payment  of  it  were  com- 
pelled to  account.147  In  1599, 148  after  peace  had  been  made  between 
France  and  Spain,  Henry  IV  raised  objections  against  English 
ships  searching  French  ships  for  contraband  and  Spanish  goods, 
and  for  a  short  time  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  agreed  that  French 
ships  should  not  be  searched.  But,  on  finding  that  the  privilege 
was  abused,  she  withdrew  it,  and  an  attempt  made  by  Henry  IV 
to  secure  exemption  from  search  by  treaty  was  unsuccessful.  The 
only  result  was  a  proclamation  reciting  that  complaints  had  been 


187  Lib.  67,  no.  100.  lS8  Ibid.  69,  nos.  123,  155.  139  Ibid.  no.  22. 

140  Ibid.  8,  no.  14.  »«  Ibid.  no.  16. 

142  Exempl.  26,  no.  51 ;  the  letters  patent,  stated  to  be  of  Nov.  1889,  have  not 

been  found.  ««  Exempl.  32,  no.  83.  U4  Ibid.  28,  no.  217. 

145  Ibid.  30,  no.  56.  146  Lib.  61,  no.  203.  147  Ibid.  27,  no.  196. 

148  The  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  summarised  in  Winwood,  vol.  i.  pp.  19, 
389  seq. 
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made  against  irregularities  by  privateers  and  exhorting  them,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  behave  better  for  the  future.149 

In  1601,150  in  consequence  perhaps  of  objections  raised  by 
foreign  powers  to  decisions  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  to  prevent 
prohibitions  and  appeals,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
claims  made  by  France,  the  United  Provinces,  and  other  neutral 
powers.  Eecords  of  cases  heard  by  the  commissioners  are  to  be 
found  amongst  those  of  the  admiralty  court.  Nottingham,  the 
lord  admiral,  Caesar,  and  Dr.  Dun,  afterwards  also  judge  of  the 
admiralty,  were  members  of  the  commission,  so  that  a  decision  of 
the  commissioners  cannot  have  differed  in  substance  from  the 
sentence  which  would  probably  have  passed  upon  the  same  case 
if  it  had  been  tried  by  the  judge  of  the  admiralty.  The  com- 
missioners were  assisted  by  merchants,  and  there  was  a  provision 
in  the  commission  that  its  proceedings  were  not  to  be  interfered 
with  by  prohibition  from  the  common-law  courts.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty  court,  in  prize  as  well  as  instance  matters,  was  begin- 
ning to  be  questioned  by  the  common-law  judges.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  admiralty  had  been  superseded  or  supplemented  by  similar 
commissions  issued  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.151  . 

On  19  March  1602 152  another  proclamation  was  issued  against 
irregular  proceedings  of  privateers;  many  of  its  provisions  are 
repetitions  of  former  regulations,  but  the  last  four  are  new :  the 
judge  of  the  admiralty  was  directed  to  proceed  against  privateers 
sailing  without  a  commission 153  or  selling  prizes  before  adjudica- 
tion ;  vice-admirals  were  to  make  a  quarterly  return  of  privateers 
sailing  from  and  returning  to  port ;  no  privateer  was  to  enter  the 
Straits;  and  none  were  to  buy  or  sell  prizes  in  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Italy,  or  elsewhere  out  of  England.  Nottingham,  always  keen 
about  his  '  dueties '  or  tenths  of  prizes,  payment  of  which  was 
evaded  by  sales  abroad,  directs  Caesar  to  express  upon  all  priva- 
teer's bonds  that  they  will  be  forfeited  upon  breach  of  this  last 
provision.154 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  court  extended  to  booty 
captured  ashore.  A  sentence  of  1594 155  condemns  as  prize  goods 
captured  ashore  at  '  Cavalles  in  partibus  Lidice.' 

149  Pat.  41  Eliz.  pt.  4  d.  15°  Pat.  43  Eliz.  pt.  7,  m.  34  d. 

151  Pat.  6  Eliz.  pt.  8,  m.  4  d  (Spanish  ships) ;  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  lviii.  no.  20 
(French  ships);  Add.  MS.  14027,  f.  136  (Scotch  ships);  Pat.  41  Eliz.  pt.  19  d 
(French  and  Danish  ships). 

152  Pat.  44  Eliz.  pt.  10  ;  Eymer,  xvi.  p.  436. 

153  In  1598  the  '  Grace  '  of  Padstow  sailed  without  a  commission,  '  the  magistrate  of 
that  place  winking.'  She  took  a  Danish  prize  to  Ireland  which  was  restored ;  MS. 
Nero  B.  iv.  f.  24. 

154  Exempl.  35,  no.  110.  »*«  Lib.  62,  no.  18. 
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The  records  throw  little  light  upon  the  treatment  which  prison- 
ers captured  in  prizes  received.  Torture  to  extract  information  as 
to  the  ownership  of  goods  and  secretion  of  valuables  is  mentioned 
more  than  once ;  and  an  express  direction  156  to  bring  ashore  the 
master,  the  merchant,  and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
crew  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  nationality  of  the  cargo  throws 
suspicion  upon  the  fate  of  the  others.  Prisoners  brought  to 
England  were  not  to  be  set  at  liberty,  for  fear  of  their  furnishing 
information  to  the  enemy.  In  1591 157  there  was  an  order  to  those 
having  letters  of  marque  that  they  should  seize  and  deliver  to  the 
wives  of  Englishmen  imprisoned  in  Spain  thirty  Spaniards  '  of  the 
beste  sorte '  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  English  ladies  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  husbands. 

Sharing  of  prizes,  joint  capture,  recapture,  and  disputes  arising 
out  of  captures  figure  largely  in  Elizabethan  records.  The  general 
rule  as  to  sharing  prizes  is  laid  down  in  the  instructions  of  1585  ; 
owners  and  victuallers  of  the  captor  took  two-thirds,  and  officers 
and  crew  one-third.  This  appears  to  have  been  also  the  rule  with 
queen's  ships.  In  a  suit  arising  out  of  a  capture  by  one  of  Sir 
Eichard  Grenville's  ships,  it  is  stated  that  the  captain  was  entitled, 
in  addition  to  his  rateable  share,  to  the  best  piece  of  ordnance,  and 
the  master  to  the  best  anchor  and  cable  of  the  prize.158  The  officers 
and  crew  had  also  by  custom  certain  rights  of  pillage  on  deck. 

K.  G.  Mabsden. 

156  Exempl.  28  no.  217.  ,57  Ibid.  no.  219.  158  Lib.  67,  no,  11. 
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Women  Petitioners  and  the  Long 
Parliameitt 

rPHE  student  of  seventeenth-century  history  must  often  be  struck 
J-  by  anticipations  in  many  directions  of  later  demands.  Not 
least  interesting  of  these  are  the  claims  urged  by  women  for  wider 
educational  opportunities,  and  for  equal  rights  with  men  in 
various  matters.  Evidence  of  such  a  desire  is  found  in  the  claim 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  some  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the 
time  by  means  of  petitions,  while  agitation  was  employed  to  bring 
direct  pressure  to  bear  upon  parliamentary  decisions.  Men  and 
women  became  familiarised  with  attacks  upon  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  Kepeated  tampering  with  the  independence  and 
privileges  of  the  house,  and  the  possibility  of  forcible  entry  effected 
by  '  strangers,'  may  well  have  emboldened  women  to  take  active 
steps  to  present  their  views  in  the  form  of  petitions,  as  the  men 
frequently  did.  And  during  the  years  of  war  and  unrest  we  find 
that  this  course  was  often  adopted. 

The  attempt  to  arrest  the  five  members  in  January  1642  led  to 
great  tumults  in  London,  and  Charles  I  retired  with  his  family  to 
Hampton  Court,  fearing  danger,  '  for,'  says  Whitelocke,  '  many 
citizens  tumultuously  flocked  to  the  king's  coach  as  he  passed 
through  the  city.'  At  this  time  (1  February)  we  learn  of  an 
attempt  made  by  women  to  present  a  petition  to  the  commons.1 
While  the  house  was  sitting,  Sergeant-Major  General  Skippon 
desired  to '  offer  something.'   Being  called  in  he  asked  for  directions, 

there  being  great  multitudes  of  women  at  the  Houses,  pressing  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  Parliament :  and  their  language  is  that  where  there  is 
one  woman  now  here,  there  would  be  five  hundred  to-morrow ;  and  that 
it  was  as  good  for  them  to  die  here  as  at  home. 

The  house  thanked  Skippon  for  his  discreet  carriage  in  this 
business..  *  They  desire  you  would  use  your  endeavours  to  pacify 
the  multitude  and  to  send  them  home  in  quietness.'  Some 
violence  was  possibly  offered.  For  Captain  John  Fox  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  John  Pennington,  dated  5  February,  mentions  that  'the 
porters  and  women  in  this  town  are  grown  so  impudent  as  that  they 

1  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  407. 
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have  attempted  the  persons  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  divers  others  of  the  nobility,  two  nights  since,  as  they  came 
from  the  Parliament.' 2  Among  the  Thomason  tracts  is  a  copy,  not 
as  yet  reprinted,  of  a  petition  vaguely  dated  1641  in  Thomason' s 
handwriting,  which  is  catalogued  under  4  February  1642,3  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  date  upon  the  tract.  In 
form  it  differs  from  a  petition  printed  in  the  Parliamentary 
History,  as  presented  on  4  February,  though  it  deals  with  the 
same  subject.  I  venture  to  think  the  undated  petition  was  designed 
for  presentation  on  1  February.  It  purports  to  be  from  many 
hundreds  of  distressed  women,  tradesmen's  wives  and  widows,  who 
alleged  great  want  through  the  great  decay  of  trading,  and  who 
indicated  that  previous  petitions  had  not  been  answered.  This 
they  held  to  be  due  not  to  the  neglect  or  rejection  of  the  house  of 
commons,  but  to  the  '  meere  opposition  of  some  bishops  or  lords.' 
They  therefore  prayed,  inter  alia, 

that  bishops  with  their  whole  usurped  government  .  .  .  may  be  ex- 
tinguished and  abolished,  .  .  .  that  Popish  lords  may  be  sequestred  the 
House,  .  .  .  incendiaries  and  delinquents  be  brought  to  tryall  and 
punishment. 

Incidentally  we  hear  that  several  petitions  had  already  been 
presented  by  the  petitioners  to  the  lords,  without  satisfactory 
replies,  and  that  they  were  therefore  *  inforced  to  approach  the 
commons.'  The  close  of  the  petition  indicates  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  parliament : 

Your  humble  and  distressed  petitioners,  with  bended  knees,  and 
upright  hearts,  shall  daily  pray  for  the  continuance  and  prosperous  successe 
of  this  High  and  Honourable  Court  of  Parliament  to  settle  and  ref  orme  all 
things  that  are  amisse  in  this  Commonwealth  both  in  Church  and  State. 

More  familiar  than  this  petition  is  one  dealing  with  the  same 
subject,  presented  on  4  February  1642  by  Mistress  Anne  Stagg, 
*  a  gentlewoman  and  brewer's  wife  and  many  others  with  her  of 
like  rank  and  quality.'  To  this  an  answer  was  given.  The 
petition  and  reasons  why  their  sex  ought  to  petition  as  well  as  the 
men  are  given  in  the  Parliamentary  History  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  Commons  Journal  summarises  the  reply.4  The  petition  is 
drawn  in  dignified  and  conciliatory  language.  The  petitioners 
express  a  belief  that 

great  danger  and  feare  do  still  attend  us,  and  will,  so  long  as  Popish  Lords 
and  superstitious  Bishops  are  suffered  to  have  their  voice  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  that  accursed  and  abbominable  Idole  of  the  Masse  suffered  in 
the  Kingdome,  and  that  Arch-enemy  of  our  prosperity  and  Reformation 
lyeth  in  the  Tower,  not  yet  receiving  his  deserved  punishment. 

2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  1641,  p.  274.        3  Brit.  Mus.  669,  f.  4  (57). 
4  Pari.  History,  ii.  1074  ;  Brit.  Mus.  E.  134  (17).     Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii,  413. 
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They  express  a  fear  lest  papists  should  break  out  *  into  bloody 
persecution  in  this  kingdom  as  they  have  done  in  Ireland,'  and 
this  forced  them  to  petition  the  house  to  make  safe  provision  for 
itself  and  them. 

And  whereas  we,  whose  hearts  have  joyned  cheerefully  with  all  those 
Petitions,  which  have  been  exhibited  unto  you  in  the  behalfe  of  the  purity 
of  Religion,  and  the  liberty  of  our  Husbands  persons  and  estates, 
recounting  ourselves  to  have  an  interest  in  the  common  priviledges  with 
them,  do  with  the  same  confidence  assure  ourselves  to  find  the  same 
gracious  acceptance  with  you,  for  easing  of  those  grievances,  which  in 
regard  of  our  fraile  conditions,  do  more  neerly  concerne  us  and  do  deeply 
terrifie  our  soules. 

The  attitude  and  claims  of  women  in  presenting  petitions  are 
clearly  indicated  in  the  reasons  which  they  sent  in  with  the 
petition.  It  is  admitted  that  *  it  may  be  thought  strange  and 
unbeseeming  our  sex  to  show  ourselves  by  way  of  petitions  .  .  . 
but  ...  it  will  as  we  conceive  ...  be  found  a  duty  commanded 
and  required ' ;  and  the  reasons  follow  : 

1.  Because  Christ  hath  purchased  us  at  as  deare  a  rate  as  He  hath 
done  Men,  and  therefore  requireth  the  like  obedience  for  the  same  mercy 
as  of  men. 

2.  Because  in  the  free  enjoying  of  Christ  in  His  own  laws,  and  a 
flourishing  estate  of  Church  and  Commonwealth,  consisteth  the  happi- 
nesse  of  women  as  well  as  of  men. 

3.  Because  women  are  sharers  in  the  common  calamities  that  accom- 
pany both  Church  and  Commonwealth,  when  oppression  is  exercised  over 
the  Church  or  Kingdome  wherein  they  live ;  and  an  unlimited  power  have 
been  given  to  Prelates  to  exercise  over  the  consciences  of  women  as  well 
as  men ;  witnesse  Newgate,  Smithfield,  and  other  places  of  persecution 
wherein  women  as  well  as  men  have  felt  the  smart  of  their  fury. 

Esther's  example  in  appearing  before  Ahasuerus  uninvited  is 
praised,  '  though  she  enterprised  this  duty  with  the  hazard  of  her 
life  .  .  .  yet  her  love  to  the  Church  carryed  her  thorow  all  difficul- 
ties to  the  performance  of  that  duty.'  For  these  reasons  the 
women  were  emboldened  to  action  and  to  face  criticisms, 

not  weighing  the  reproaches  which  may  and  are  by  many  cast  upon 
us,  who  (not  well  weighing  the  premisses)  scoffe  and  deride  our  good 
intent.  We  doe  it  not  of  any  selfe-conceit  or  pride  of  heart,  as  seeking 
to  equall  ourselves  with  men,  either  in  Authority  or  wisdome ;  But 
according  to  our  places  to  discharge  that  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  the 
cause  of  the  Church  as  farre  as  lyeth  in  us,  following  herein  the  example 
of  the  men  which  have  gone  in  this  duty  before  us. 

The  house  having  read  the  petition,  sent  the  members  for 
Southwark,  Pym,  Strode,  and  Pennington,5  with  their  reply.    Pym, 

5  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  413. 
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standing  at  the  door  of  the  commons,  uttered  the  following 
words6 : — 

Good  Women,  your  Petition  and  the  Reasons  have  been  read  in  the 
House,  and  is  very  thankfully  accepted  of,  and  is  come  in  a  seasonable  time  : 
you  shall  (God  willing)  receive  from  us  all  the  satisfaction  which  we  can 
possibly  give  to  your  just  and  lawfull  desires.  We  intreat  you  to  repaire 
to  your  houses,  and  turne  your  Petitions  .  .  .  into  Prayers  at  home  for 
us  :  for  we  have  bin,  are  and  shal  be  .  .  .  ready  to  relieve  you,  your  Hus- 
bands and  Children  and  to  perform  the  trust  committed  unto  us,  towards 
God,  our  King  and  Countrey  as  becometh  faithful  Christians  and  loyall 
subjects. 

On  that  night,  or  more  probably  next  day,  the  lords  passed  the 
Bishops'  Exclusion  Bill,  and  thus  took  one  step  in  the  direction 
desired  by  the  petitioners. 

A  few  days  later  7  a  petition  presented  by  women,  dealing  with 
a  very  different  matter,  was  read  in  the  lords  by  Lord  Mandeville. 
The  petitioners  had  heard  of  the  queen's  resolution  to  leave  the 
kingdom  and  were  fearful  as  to  the  effects  upon  trade.  *  We  cannot 
but  thereby  foresee  an  utter  cessation  and  decay  of  all  our  trading  ; 
so  shall  we  become  utterly  disabled  to  pay  rents,  support  ourselves 
or  our  families.'  They  consider  the  resolution  may  be  due  to  'just 
distaste  taken  at  divers  unusuall  and  tumultuous  assemblies  .  .  .. 
and  at  the  unpunisht  printing  of  many  licentious  and  scandalous 
pamphlets  '  and  beg  for  an  inquiry. 

When  next  we  come  across  women  employed  on  a  mission  to 
parliament,  the  war  had  already  been  in  progress  for  a  year,  and 
the  result  is  reflected  in  the  violence  described  in  many  con- 
temporary accounts.  In  August  1643  the  commons  seriously 
considered  peace  proposals  suggested  by  the  lords.  Fear  as  to  the 
inevitable  result,  if  peace  were  made,  led  the  citizens  hurriedly 
to  summon  a  common  council  at  Guildhall,  on  Sunday,  the  6th. 
There  a  petition  against  any  settlement  and  a  draft  ordinance  for 
continuing  the  war  were  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  commons 
on  the  morrow.  When  the  lords  assembled  they  were  told  of  a  great 
concourse  about  their  house  occasioned  by  '  papers  printed  and  dis- 
persed all  over  the  city  inviting  people  to  come  down  in  an  unlawful 
manner  to  Westminster.'  This  the  lords  considered  a  serious  breach 
of  privilege,  and  they  asked  for  a  conference  with  the  commons,  and 
desired  them  to  join  to  '  find  out  who  printed  and  dispersed  those 
papers,  and  who  were  the  authors  of  them,  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment.'  A  deputation  of  aldermen  and 
common  councillors  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  house,, 
presented  their  petition,  and  were  duly  thanked.  Influenced  by  this 
action  the  commons  threw  out  the  peace  proposals.  The  lord 
mayor  was  recommended  to  take  measures  to  prevent  tumults,  and 

6  E.  134  (17).  7  10  February  1641/2.     Brit.  Mus.  669,  f.  4  (59). 
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orders  were  issued  8  against  unlawful  assemblies  or  the  printing  of 
papers  for  that  purpose.  But  during  the  following  days  fiercer 
tumults  arose,  in  which  women  played  the  leading  part.  Clarendon 
tells  us  that  the  peace  party  in  the  city  would  gladly  have  shown 
their  dissent  from  the  action  of  the  common  council,  but  certain 
executions  and  other  steps  '  frightened  all  men  from  appearing  in 
person  to  desire  those  things  upon  which  their  hearts  were  most  set. 
In  the  end  the  women  expressed  greater  courage  than  the  men.' 9 
He  records  the  incidents  briefly,  but  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  by 
Eushworth,  by  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  by  news-letter  writers  and 
others,  who  witnessed  what  was  probably  the  first  attempt  of  women 
to  '  rush  '  the  house  of  commons. 

D'Ewes  records  in  his  diary  10  that  on  Tuesday,  8  August  1643, 
a  multitude  of  women  described  elsewhere  n  as  two  to  three  hundred 
oyster-wives,  ■  taking  example  by  the  unlawfull  and  tumultuary 
proceedings  of  the  former  faction  .  .  .  came  to  the  very  doore  of 
the  House  and  there  cryed  .  .  .  Peace,  Peace,  and  interrupted 
divers  of  the  members  both  as  they  went  in  and  as  they  came  out 
of  the  House,'  and  threatened  violence  to  those  members  who  were 
enemies  to  peace.  Apparently  the  women  were  frightened  off  and 
no  hurt  was  done.12  But  next  day  they  returned  in  larger  numbers 
wearing  white  ribbons,  and  went  to  greater  lengths.  Their  petition 
was  duly  presented  to  the  commons.  It  is  said  to  be  the  humble 
petition13  of  many  civilly  disposed  women,  and  is  couched  in  flatter- 
ing terms.  Thus  in  praying  for  peace  they  say  :  *  Your  Honours 
are  the  Physitians  .  .  .  that  can  restore  this  languishing  Nation 
and  our  Bleeding  Sister  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  &c.  .  .  .  We  need 
not  dictate  to  your  Eagle  Ey'd  Judgments  the  way.'  They  claim 
to  desire  God's  glory  in  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  pro- 
testant  religion,  the  maintenance  of  the  just  prerogatives  and 
privileges  of  king  and  parliament,  the  restoration  of  the  true 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  subject  and  the  restoration  of  peace. 
They  beg  that  '  speedy  meanes  may  be  taken  for  the  settlement  of 
the  true  reformed  protestant  religion  and  for  the  renovation  of 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject.'  Six 14  members  carried  the 
answer  that  the  house  were  not  enemies  to  peace,  and  would  con- 
sider the  petition,  and,  according  to  Eushworth,  desired  them  to 
return  to  their  habitations.  But,  says  Longe,  M.P.  for  Honiton, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  : — 

they  woulde  not  bee  satisfied,  but  kepte  knocking  and  beatinge  of  the 
outwarde  door  before  the  Parliament  House,  and  would  have  violently 
forced  the  same  open,  and  required  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Strode,  and  some  other 

8  Mercurius  Civicus,  3-11  August  1643  ;  Eushworth,  m,  ii.  357. 

9  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  vii.  171.  l0  Harl.  MS.  165,  f.  149  b. 
11  Certaine  Informations,  No.  30.                   "  Lightfoot,  Works,  xiii.  9. 

13  Eushworth,  in.  ii.  357.  u  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,   iii.  199. 
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members  .  .  .  and  threatened  to  take  the  round  heades  of  the  Parliament 
whome  they  saide  they  would  caste  into  the  Thames.15 

Their  numbers  increased  until,  if  we  may  accept  the  figures  given, 
about  5000,  including  some  men  in  women's  clothes,  were  pent 
up  in  the  narrow  yard,  crying  '  We  will  here  peace  and  our  King  '  as 
peers  and  commoners  passed.  From  words  they  passed  to  blows. 
The  trained  bands  had  been  broken  through,  and  for  a  time  remained 
inactive.  But  after  an  hour  or  so  16  the  trained  band, '  having  rallied 
themselves  as  well  as  the  straitness  of  the  place  would  admit,  fired 
their  muskets,  only  charged  with  powder,  at  which  they  (the  women) 
being  nothing  daunted,  scoffed  and  geered  them  .  .  .  they  got  some 
unlucky  boys  to  mount  a  wall  and  to  break  them  down  brick- 
bats, which  with  a  violent  fury  they  threw  at  the  trained  band, 
whereupon  they  were  enforced  to  shoot  bullets.' 17  They  laid  about 
them  with  their  swords,  while  the  women  continued  to  throw  brick- 
bats, and  only  dispersed  upon  the  appearance  of  two  troops  of  horse. 
Before  they  left  they  threatened  to  tear  Master  Pym  in  pieces 
and  pull  the  house  of  commons  about  their  ears,  reviling  most 
abominably,  and  said  '  they  would  come  againe  the  next  day  with 
greater  strength  and  would  have  swords  and  guns  likewise  .  .  .  The 
women  gave  out  that  they  would  demolishe  all  the  workes  aboute 
the  towne.' 18 

According  to  one  contemporary,  as  the  women  were  returning 
home  they  were  met  in  the  Strand  by  a  troop  of  horse  on  its  way 
to  the  house.  '  It  fell  upon  and  rode  down  some  of  the  women, 
whereof  four  are  said  to  be  killed.'  All  writers  emphasise  the 
violence  on  both  sides,  which  resulted  in  three  or  four  deaths  and 
many  wounded.19  D'Ewes  left  the  house  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  and  found  a  great  throng  of  women,  'both  younger  and 
elder.'  As  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  peace,  they  allowed  him 
to  pass  quietly  and  even  bestowed  their  benedictions.  His  view  of 
the  proceedings  confirms  other  accounts. 

No  man  can  excuse  the  indiscreet  violence  of  these  woemen,  but  the 
remedy  used  against  them  by  the  procurement  of  Pym  and  others  .  .  . 
was  most  cruel  and  barbarous,  for  not  content  to  have  them  supprest  by 
the  ordinary  footguards,  which  had  beene  sufficient,  there  were  diuerse 
horsemen  called  downe,  who  hunted  the  said  woemen  up  and  downe  the  back 
Palace  yard  and  wounded  them  with  their  swords  and  pistolls  with  no  less 
inhumanitie  than  if  they  had  beene  bruit  beasts.20 

Finally  he  closes  his  description  with  the  following  reflexion  : — 

And  many  had  just  cause  to  wonder  that  when  those  great  multitudes 
of  meane  and  factious  people  being  men  and  not  woemen  which  came 

15  Longe's  Diary,  Add.  MS.  18778,  f.  13  b. 

16  Ibid. 

17  Certaine  Informations,  No.  30.  ,8  Longe's  Diary,  f.  14  a. 

19  Mercurius  Aulicus,  12  August,  mentions  ■  13  or  14  most  shrewdly  wounded.' 

20  Harl.  MS.  165,  f.  150  a. 
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downe  and  offered  so  much  violence  to  diuers  of  the  Lords  being  Peeres 
of  the  Realme  .  .  .  had  no  course  at  all  taken  against  them,  and  yet  that 
such  seveare  cruelty  was  used  against  these  woemen,  who  were  only 
mislead  (sic)  by  theire  wicked  and  unlawfull  example. 

Apparently  many  of  these  women  were  ■  sent  to  Bridewell,  and 
were  guarded  by  the  trained  bands  to  prison.' 21 

There  are  indications  that  these  women  were '  sett  on  and  backed 
by  some  men  of  rank  and  quality.'  n  Four  days  after  the  dis- 
turbance one  Mistress  Jordan,  a  citizen,  petitioned  the  commons 
for  leave  to  go  to  Holland,  '  for  that  she  went  in  great  jeoperdy  of 
her  life  here  amongst  her  own  neighbours  in  that  she  refused  to 
joyn  with  them  in  their  tumultuous  rising  against  the  parliament.' 23 
In  course  of  examination  by  the  house  she  repeated  a  statement 
made  by  one  Master  Knowles  in  Chancery  Lane  to  the  effect  that 
many  of  the  women  had  been  with  a  great  earl,24  who  encouraged 
them  to  make  the  disturbance,  saying  that  the  lords  with  one 
exception  and  all  the  commons  except  four  or  five  were  in  favour  of 
peace,  and  that  if  they  came  down  for  three  or  four  days  in  that 
manner  the  peace  proposals  would  pass.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  at  once  found  that  the  earl  of  Holland  had 
already  fled,  and  though  traced  to  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Lady 
Paget,  at  Marlow,  he  finally  made  good  his  escape  to  Oxford. 
Seventeen 25  of  his  trunks,  ■  wherein  doubtless  is  some  good  booty,' 
were  however  taken.  During  the  next  few  years  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  various  ways  women  took  their  share  in  active 
warfare.  They  raised  bodies  such  as  '  the  Maiden  Troop,'  in  Norwich 
and  in  London;  they  commanded  besieged  garrisons,  they  plunged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  even 
accompanied  husbands  and  lovers  as  soldiers.  They  keenly  desired 
the  close  of  the  struggle  which  not  only  deprived  them  of  husbands, 
but  also  had  disastrous  effects  upon  trade.  The  unrest  among 
women,  whether  royalist  or  puritan,  is  reflected  in  satires,  such 
as  Neville's  Parliament  of  Ladies,  and  in  various  mock  petitions. 
In  these  women  are  frequently  depicted  as  meeting  in  conference 
for  the  discussion  of  their  grievances.  But  not  until  1647  do  we 
find  evidence  of  further  attempts  to  approach  parliament. 

More  than  once  during  that  year  the  apprentices  in  London 
petitioned  for  lawful  recreation  days  in  place  of  the  old  holidays  and 
festivals  abolished  by  the  parliament,  and  after  considerable  delay 
an  ordinance  was  passed  in  June,26  based  largely  upon  a  petition 

21  Mercurius  Civicus,  3-11  August  1643. 

22  Longe's  Diary,  Add.  MS.  18778,  f.  14  a. 

23  A  continuation  of  certaine  speciall  and  remarkable  passages,  &c,  10-18  August. 

24  Ibid.     The  reference  is  to  the  earl  of  Holland. 

25  certaine  Informations,  14-21  August  1643. 

2B  28  June  1647,  Scobell,  p.  128  ;  Brit.  Mus.  E.  394  (7). 
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of  apprentices.  This  granted  them  the  second  Tuesday  in  every 
month,  and  decreed  the  closing  of  all  shop  and  warehouse  windows 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  forbade  any  master  wilfully  to  detain  his 
apprentice  or  other  servant  within  doors  or  from  his  recreation  on 
the  legal  holiday,  except  for  some  extraordinary  need,  in  which  case 
an  equivalent  day  was  to  be  given.  The  ordinance  included  servants, 
scholars,  and  apprentices,  but  the  term  servants  did  not  apparently 
cover  the  case  of  women  servants.  In  a  news-letter  mention  is  made 
of  this  ordinance,  and  the  statement  is  added  that '  the  shee-servants 
neede  no  ordinance  for  play  dayes  ;  most  of  them  contract  a  piece 
out  of  every  day.'27  And  so  we  may  suppose  that,  whether  it  be  a 
bona-fide  petition  or  a  satire  reflecting  existing  discontent,  there  was 
some  point  in  '  the  Maids'  petition  to  the  Hon.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Presented  on  Tuesday  the  9th 28  of  August,  the  second 
Kecreation  day  for  apprentices.'  The  petitioners  *  in  behalf  of  the 
universal  sisterhood  of  the  same  servitudinous  rank  and  quality  ' 
complain  of  incessant  drudgery  by  reason  of  the  *  uncontrollable 
impositions  of  our  surly  Madams  '  and  beg  for  conformity  of  recrea- 
tion with  the  apprentices. 

Our  desire  is,  to  shut  up  our  kitching  doores  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night,  every  second  Tuesday  in  the  moneth  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary businese  happen  to  keep  them  open ;  if  so  to  enjoy  an  equivalent 
and  consciencious  liberty  another  day,  but  our  City  Dames  are  so  nice  that 
they  will  put  in  anything  for  an  exception,  and  in  case  of  rainy  weather 
they  may  detaine  us  .  .  .  therefore  let  it  raine  haile  snow  or  blow  never 
so  fast :  we  would  have  leave,  at  our  discretion,  to  take  up  our  coats  and 
steere  our  course  as  we  please. 

Whether  the  poor  maids  gained  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
holidays,  and  were  put  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  apprentices, 
may  be  doubted.  But  the  document  formulating  demands  may 
possibly  have  been  serious. 

During  July  and  August  the  apprentices  were  notoriously 
turbulent,  and  forced  the  house  to  vote  as  they  wished.  Kushworth 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  scenes  which  must  have  been  fairly  common 
in  1647.  Women  are  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  these 
tumults,  but  on  26  August,  when  petitions  in  favour  of  Lilburne 
were  presented,  they  cannot  have  been  far  off.  For  the  order  was 
given  on  that  day  to  the  guards  of  the  house  to  •  keep  the  passages 
from,  clamorous  women  and  to  suffer  none  to  come  to  disturb  the 
House.'29  This  was  apparently  insufficient  to  secure  the  desired 
end,  for  on  15  October30  the  serjeant-at-arms  was  instructed 

to  apprehend  all  such  women  or  other  persons  that  he  shall  be  informed 
of,  who  clamour  about  the  Houses  and  speak  any  scandalous  words  against 

77  Perfect  Occurrences,  no.  26.       28  Brit.  Mus.  E.  401  (26) ;  Tuesday  was  10  August. 
29  Whitelocke,  ii.  201 ;  '  any  clamorous  or  troublesome  people,'  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  v.  285.      *  80  Ibid.  v.  334. 
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the  Parliament,  and  carry  them  to  the  next  justice  of  Peace :  who  is 
required  to  send  [them]  ...  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  to  give 
order  that  they  may  be  there  punished  according  to  law  and  justice. 

The  officers  in  attendance  upon  the  house  were,  if  required,  to 
help  the  Serjeant  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  This  order  did  not 
entirely  attain  its  object,  for  in  July  1649  the  house  ordered  the 
examination  of  *  the  business  touching  the  abuse  offered  by  one 
Elizabeth  Atkins  to  Sir  James  Harrington  in  his  coming  to  the 
House.'  She  was  to  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  to 
be  examined  as  to  her  conduct.31  We  would  fain  know  for  what 
freedom  of  speech  Elizabeth  Atkins  was  to  be  corrected.  "Was  she 
a  royalist  inveighing  against  the  parliament  which  had  allowed 
the  monarch  to  be  beheaded,  or  an  *  agitator '  prepared  to  denounce 
the  new  tyranny  ?  For  in  that  movement  of  the  Levellers  under 
Lilburne,  women  no  less  than  men  took  an  active  share. 

The  four  leaders  of  the  agitation  were  placed  under  arrest 
in  1649,  and  we  learn  that,  *  when  the  men  durst  not  any  more 
petition  in  behalf  of  Lilburne  and  his  associates,  the  women  took  it 
up.'32  Whitelocke  tells  us  that  on  23  April  some  hundreds  of  women 
attended  the  house  with  a  petition  on  behalf  of  Lilburne  and  the 
rest.  'It  was  reproachful  and  almost  scolding,'  and  similar  to 
earlier  petitions  dealing  with  the  arbitrary  acts  connected  with  these 
arrests.  Elsewhere 33  we  read  that  *  some  hundreds  of  civil  women 
presented  a  large  and  close  petition,  clothed  in  humble  yet  high 
language.'  Another  news-letter 34  records  that  '  many  hundreds  of 
women  waited  upon  the  house  with  a  petition  of  about  10,000  hands 
in  behalf  of  the  common  right  of  the  people,'  that  the  soldiers  were 
'  most  uncivil  and  inhumane.'  They  presented  pistols  ready 
cocked,  forced  the  women  downstairs,  and  threw  squibs  among 
them.  Only  twenty  were  admitted  into  the  lobby,  probably  in 
accordance  with  a  regulation  passed  in  the  previous  year  to  check 
tumultuous  assemblies.35  One  member  is  reported  to  have  told  them 
that  it  was  strange  that  women  should  petition.  One  woman  not 
unnaturally  retorted  :    '  Sir,  that  which  is  strange  is  not  therefore 

31  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vi.  253  ;  Whitelocke,  iii.  64. 

32  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  1311.  33  The  Moderate,  no.  41. 
31  Mercurius  Militaris,  17-24  August  1649. 

35  Pari.  History,  iii.  889.  Since  this  was  written  the  right  of  '  persons  not  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  ten '  to  present  petitions  has  been  claimed  on  the  ground  of  the 
statute  of  13  Charles  II,  cap.  v,  §  3.  In  this  as  in  so  many  cases  the  statesmen  of  the 
Kestoration  utilised  the  experience  gained  during  the  period  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
carried  the  policy  somewhat  further.  In  1648  the  right  to  procure  '  the  getting  of 
hands  or  other  consent '  to  any  petition  or  remonstrance  was  left  untouched  (Pari. 
Hist.  iii.  889),  whereas  in  1662  it  was  made  illegal  to  procure  the  consent  of  more 
than  twenty  persons  '  for  alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in  church  or  state,' 
unless  the  consent  of  three  or  more  county  justices,  or  of  the  major  part  of  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  or  division,  or  of  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council  (in  the  case 
of  London)  had  been  previously  given  to  such  a  line  of*action. 
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unlawful ;  it  was  strange  that  you  cut  off  the  King's  head,  yet  I 
suppose  you  will  justifie  it.'  If  the  tale  be  correctly  reported, 
Cromwell  himself  appeared,  was  caught  by  the  cloak  and  reminded 
that,  while  women  had  money,  plate,  rings,  and  bodkins  to  give,  their 
petitions  would  have  been  read.  This  petition  of  23  April 36  was 
widely  distributed  for  signature,  for  at  the  close  instructions  were 
added  that  all  signatories  were  to  deliver  '  their  subscriptions  to 
the  women  who  will  be  appointed  in  every  Ward  and  Division  to 
receive  the  same,'  and  to  meet  at  Westminster  Hall  on  the  23rd 
between  8  and  9  a.m.  The  signatories  declare  their  inability  to  sit 
.any  longer  in  silence. 

We  are  so  over-prest,  so  over- whelmed  in  affliction,  that  we  are  not  able 
to  keep  in  our  compass,  to  be  bounded  in  the  custom  of  our  Sex  ;  for  indeed 
we  confess  it  is  not  our  custom  to  address  ourselves  to  this  House  in  the 
Publick  behalf,  yet  considering  that  we  have  an  equal  share  and  interest 
"with  men  in  the  Commonwealth,  &c. 

The  ill  success  of  the  men  and  the  risks  incurred  in  presenting 
petitions  led  the  women  to  resolve  *  in  our  weak  endeavours  for  the 
same  ends  to  suffer  and  perish  with  them.'  Cases  in  which  women 
had  been  instrumental  were  cited,  and  the  house  was  reminded 
that  'the  overthrow  of  Episcopall  tyranny  in  Scotland  was  first 
begun  by  the  women  of  that  nation.'  They  complain  of  the  violent 
force  and  illegal  proceedings  taken  against  the  agitators,  and  fear 
lest  a  like  fate  may  overtake  their  relatives.  The  decay  of  trade 
is  emphasised  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  petitions.  The  release 
of  Lilburne  and  if  necessary  proceedings  of  civil  law  are  urged, 
and  the  petitioners  beg  the  house  ■  that  you  will  be  very  wary  in 
making  anything  to  be  treasonable  or  a  capital  offence,  that  is 
not  essentially  destructive  to  civil  societie.' 

Next  day  they  returned  with  this  or  a  similar  petition,  but 
failed  to  get  it  received.  Undaunted  they  returned  on  the  25th, 
and  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  reply.  This  time  the  serjeant  con- 
veyed the  message.  The  petitioners  were  informed  that  '  the 
matter  .  .  .  was  of  a  higher  concernment  than  they  understood, 
that  the  House  gave  an  answer  to  their  husbands,  and  therefore 
desired  them  to  go  home  and  look  after  their  own  business  and 
meddle  with  their  housewifery.' 37  Curiously  enough  there  is  no 
mention  of  these  visits  in  the  Journals,  although  from  other  sources 
we  can  trace  a  connected  story.  In  connexion  with  this  agitation 
in  favour  of  Lilburne's  release,  there  exists  a  remarkable  document 38 
presented  to  parliament  in  the  following  month  by  '  divers  well 
affected  women,'  who  protested  in  particular  against  the  application 
of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace.     In  this  there  is  again  a  definite 

3,i  Brit.  Mus.  E.  551  (14).  37  Whitelocke,  iii.  22. 

38  Brit.  Mus.,  669,  f.  14  (27). 
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claim  to  share  in  important  decisions  together  with  some  antici- 
pation of  later  claims.  The  tone  is  less  humble  though  not  less 
dignified  than  that  adopted  in  1642,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passages : — 

Sheweth,  that  since  we  are  assured  of  our  Creation  in  the  image  of 
God  and  of  an  interest  in  Christ,  equal  unto  men,  as  also  of  a  proportionable 
share  in  the  Freedoms  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  cannot  but  wonder  and 
grieve  that  we  should  appear  so  despicable  in  your  eyes  as  to  be  thought 
unworthy  to  petition  or  represent  our  grievances  to  this  honourable 
House.  Have  we  not  an  equal  interest  with  the  men  of  this  Nation  in 
those  liberties  and  securities  contained  in  the  Petition  of  Eight  and 
other  the  good  Laws  of  the  Land  ?  Are  any  of  our  lives,  limbs,  liberties 
or  goods  to  be  taken  from  us  more  then  from  men,  but  by  due  processe 
of  Law  and  conviction  of  twelve  men  of  the  Neighbourhood  ?  And  can  you 
imagine  us  to  be  so  sottish  or  stupid,  as  not  to  perceive,  or  not  to  be 
sencible  when  daily  those  strong  defences  of  our  Peace  and  wellfare  are 
broken  down  and  trod  underfoot  by  force  of  arbitrary  power  ?  Would 
you  have  us  keep  at  home  in  our  houses  while  men  .  .  .  are  fetched 
out  of  their  beds  and  forced  from  their  houses  by  souldiers,  to  the 
affrighting  and  undoing  of  themselves,  their  wives,  children  and 
families  ? 

After  expressing  a  fear  lest  like  treatment  be  accorded  to  their 
husbands,  the  petitioners  say  : 

And  are  we  Christians,  and  shall  we  sit  still  and  keep  at  home  .  .  . 
and  yet  must  we  show  no  sence  of  their  sufferings,  no  tendernesse  of 
affections,  no  bowels  of  compassion,  nor  bear  any  testimony  against  so 
abominable  cruelty  and  injustice  ? 

They  beg  the  house  not  to  slight  the  matter  of  the  petition 
'  because  they  are  presented  to  you  by  the  weak  hand  of  women.' 
Finally  they  say  : 

If  ever  you  intend  any  good  to  this  miserable  Nation  harden  not  your 
hearts  against  Petitioners,  nor  deny  us  in  things  so  evidently  just  and 
reasonable,  as  you  would  not  be  dishonourable  to  all  Posterity. 

That  women  desired  to  see  redress  of  the  injustice  inflicted  by 
existing  law  is  clearly  shown  in  an  interesting  petition  presented 
to  Cromwell  in  1651 39  *  against  the  impious,  oppressive,  delatory 
practise  of  the  law  '  in  matters  of  debt.  The  bankruptcy  and  debtor 
laws  were  notoriously  severe,  as  well  as  useless  in  attaining  their 
end.  The  petitioners  in  no  way  excuse  themselves  for  their  bold- 
ness, but  beg  for  amendments  in  the  existing  law  and  subscribe 
themselves  *  your  excellencies  most  humbly  and  faithfully  devoted 
Servants  and  Handmaids,'  &c.  Incidentally  they  throw  light  upon 
the  unrest40  among  women,  for  they  say,  'we  have  for  many  years 

39  Brit.  Mus.  669,  f.  16  (30). 

40  An  attempt  was  made  in  1650  to  bring  in  a  bill  '  against  the  vice  of  painting, 
wearing  black  Patches  and  immodest  dresses  of  women.'    Of  this  the  Parliamentary 
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(but  in  especial  since  1647)  chattered  like  Cranes  and  mourned  like 
Doves.' 

This  sketch  of  one  aspect  of  feminine  activity  during  the  Civil 
War  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  statement  of  an  equal  interest 
with  men  in  matters  of  national  importance  and  of  a  right  to 
petition  parliament  is  an  old  claim.  During  that  period  of  storm 
and  stress  women,  no  less  than  men,  faced  fundamental  principles, 
and  asserted  a  right  to  express  their  views  and  to  influence  im- 
portant decisions  by  direct  communication  with  parliament.  They 
did  not  indeed  ask  for  a  parliamentary  vote,  though  such  a  claim 
is  not  entirely  absent  from  seventeenth-century  writings.  But 
since  such  matters  as  episcopacy,  peace,  and  the  return  of  the  king, 
the  decay  of  trade,  martial  law,  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  laws 
affected  their  well-being  and  interests  no  less  than  those  of  men, 
they  attempted  by  such  means  as  were  in  their  power,  namely,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  petition,41  to  call  attention  to  their  views, 
and  they  may  surely  with  some  justice  be  numbered  among  the 
forerunners  of  the  later  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  women. 

Ellen  A.  M' Arthur. 

History  records  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  journals  or  in  Scobell  '  from  whence 
it  seems  the  ladies  had  interest  enough  to  nip  this  project  in  the  bud  '  (Pari.  Hist.  iii. 
1347).  Did  the  women  proceed  by  the  apparently  novel  form  of  petition,  or  did  they 
adopt  the  time-honoured  method  of  personal  influence  ?  They  were  certainly  successful, 
for,  two  years  later,  the  need  for  a  bill  against  immodest  apparel  was  urged  (Brit. 
Mus.  E.  668  (4).) 

41  This  right  they  continued  to  claim  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  two  petitions 
drawn  up  on  behalf  of  Lilburne  in  1653  survive.  In  one  the  petitioners  urge  '  that 
we  cannot  but  be  much  sadded  to  see  our  undoubted  Eight  of  Petitioning  with  held 
from  us,  having  attended  several  days  at  your  House  door  with  a  humble  Petition 
desiring  the  making  null  of  that  most  unrighteous  illegal  Act  made  against  Mr. 
Lilburne  by  the  late  Parliament,  although  it  is  the  known  duty  of  Parliament  to 
receive  Petitions :  and  it  is  ours  and  the  nations  undoubted  right  to  petition,  although 
an  Act  of  Parliament  were  made  against  it.  .  .  .  And  therefore  we  hope  that,  upon 
second  thoughts,  your  Honours  will  not  slight  the  persons  of  your  humble  Petitioners, 
nor  withhold  from  us  our  undoubted  right  of  petitioning,'  &c.  (Brit.  Mus.  669, 
f.  17  (36).) 
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The  English  Silk  IndtLstry  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

AS  a  competitor  for  supremacy  in  the  silk  industry  England  came 
late  into  the  field.  For  the  actual  production  of  the  silkworm 
she  was  never  qualified.  The  climate  prevents  mulberry  leaves  from 
being  ready  to  receive  the  silkworms  at  the  time  they  are  hatched,1 
and  circular  letters  sent  by  James  I  in  1607  and  1608  to  the  lord 
lieutenants  of  English  counties  to  encourage  silk  production  in 
England  represent  an  isolated  and  futile  experiment.2  Having 
however  once  embarked  upon  silk  manufacture,  the  English  people 
never  long  neglected  it.  There  were  silk  weavers  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  and  a  prohibition  against  imported  silks,  issued  some- 
what prematurely  by  Henry  VI's  government,  was  made  perpetual 
with  negligible  effects  by  Henry  VIII.  A  fellowship  of  throwsters, 
founded  in  1562,  was  incorporated  in  1629,  chiefly  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  Flemish  refugees.  In  1621  there  were 
twelve  foreign  silk  throwsters  and  hundreds  of  foreign  weavers  in 
the  east  end  of  London,3  while  a  cluster  of  silk  workers  in  and 
about  Cheapside  in  the  days  of  James  I  attested  the  success  of 
the  new  trade.4  In  1666  the  number  of  persons  engaged  through- 
out England  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  alleged  by  an  optimist 
with  no  statistical  skill  to  approach  40,000.  In  1685  the  influx  of 
the  Huguenots  from  all  parts  of  France  placed  the  industry  for 
the  first  time  among  great  English  enterprises.  Figured  silks, 
brocades,  and  paduasoys  were  woven  by  Lanson,  Mariscot,  ancl 
Monceaux,  while  Mongeorge  disclosed  to  English  eyes  the  secret  of 
how  to  give  lustre  to  silk  taffety.5  In  1692  a  Royal  Lustring 
Company  was  incorporated.  Its  promoters  pointed  out  that  notwith- 
standing the  growth  of  the  manufacture  here,  700,000Z.  of  fully  manu- 
factured silk  goods  had  still  been  annually  imported  from  abroad 
between  1685  and  1693,  and  raised  a  cry  for  more  effective  protec- 
tion. A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  accepted  the  com- 
pany's statement  that  the  number  of  looms  employed  in  England 

1  Wardle's  Silk  (1887),  p.  xii.  2  Harleian  Miscellany  (1809),  ii.  218. 

8  Smiles'  Huguenots  (1895),  p.  103  ;  Returns  of  Aliens  dwelling  in  London,  Publ. 
Huguenot  Soc.  x.  (1900-1908). 

4  Rutland  Manuscripts,  Hist.  Manuscripts  Commission,  Eeport  xii.  5  (1889),  i.  458. 

5  Weiss'  French  Protestant  Refugees  (tr.  1854),  p.  253. 
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declined  from  768  in  1695-6  to  under  50  in  1697  owing  to 
widespread  smuggling  by  French  and  British  privateers.6  In  1698 
French  manufactured  silks  were  consequently  prohibited,  and  in 
1701  Indian  and  Chinese  were  similarly  barred.  During  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  joint  exigencies  of  revenue  and  the 
silk  manufacture  pushed  duties  on  partially  manufactured  silks  to 
a  high  point,  but  these  were  relaxed  in  1713.  By  that  time  the 
English  silk  trade  had  reached  a  volume  twenty  times  greater  than 
that  of  1664. 

From  this  date  the  history  of  the  industry  in  Great  Britain 
falls  into  four  periods.  The  years  between  1713  and  1765  were 
marked  by  heavy  duties  falling  short  of  prohibition.  Between 
1765  and  1826  fully  manufactured  silk  imports  were  prohibited, 
and  duties  on  other  silks  were  proportionately  high.  The 
third  period  was  introduced  by  a  new  tariff,  devised  by  parliament 
in  1824,  and  coming  into  operation  in  July  1826.  This  tariff 
was  reduced  in  1828  and  1845,  until  it  became  simply  a  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  manufactured  silk,  and  this  was  abolished 
in  1860.  The  fourth  period,  that  of  free  trade,  dating  from 
Cobden's  French  treaty,  may  be  here  left  unnoticed.  It  is 
proposed  to  examine  in  these  pages  the  silk  industry  between 
1713  and  1800,  partly  as  throwing  light  on  the  economic  conditions 
of  England  during  that  strenuous  age,  and  partly  as  reflecting  the 
influence  of  politics  and  patriotism  on  the  nation's  economic  theory 
and  practice. 

The  sources  from  which  English  silk  manufacturers  then  drew 
their  raw  material  are  the  same  to-day,  but  the  proportions  con- 
tributed by  the  different  markets  have  been  largely  reversed. 
Turkey  and  the  Levant  were  most  important.  Of  the  4650  bales 
of  160  lbs.  each  which  represented  the  British  importation  of 
raw  silk  in  1715,  2500  came  from  these  countries,  as  against 
1300  from  Italy  and  850  from  India  and  the  east.7  Turkish  silk 
was  used  for  damasks,  silk  stockings,  and  galloons.  Organzine  or 
double  twisted  silk  had  to  be  Italian.  At  Aleppo,  19s.  or  20s.  a 
pound  was  paid  for  Shervan  and  Georgia  silk,  of  which  price  freight 
and  duties  counted  nearly  half.8  The  Turkey  Company's  most 
valued  import  was  sherbaffee,  fine  raw  silk  from  Persia.9  Kaw 
silk  from  Italy  cost  between  13s.  and  26s.  a  pound  (inclusive  of  duty) 
until  Victor  Amadeus  II  in  1724,  and  his  successor  in  1739,  pro- 
hibited  its   exportation  from   Lombardy.10     Piedmontese   thrown 

6  Eeport  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  to  whom  the  Petition  of  the  Koyal 
Lustring  Company  was  referred  (1698),  passim. 

7  Haynes'  Great  Britain's  Glory  (1715),  p.  13. 

8  Gee's  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  (1729),  pp.  9,  93. 

9  Beawes'  Lex  Mercatoria  (ed.  1813),  ii.  60. 

10  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  xliii.  (1826),  79. 
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silk,  which  cost  20s.  a  pound  on  an  average,  was  the  best  fine  silk 
in  the  world,  and  continued  to  be  imported,  its  only  rival  being  that 
produced  in  Granada,  Murcia  and  Valencia,  where  French  merchants 
bought  up  the  product.11  In  1756  unwrought  silk  from  Naples  was 
shipped  to  England.12  Kaw  silk  from  India  and  China  was  deemed 
one  of  the  East  India  Company's  most  useful  imports.  The  duty 
on  Bengal  silk  was  one-third  more  than  that  placed  on  Italian,  and 
on  Chinese  three  times  that  on  Bengal,  a  policy  based  on  an  error  of 
judgment,  and  '  to  the  great  damage  of  our  nation,' 13  as,  owing  to  far 
more  frequent  silk  '  crops  '  and  to  cheaper  labour,  Asiatic  silk  was 
naturally  far  less  costly  than  European.  Before  1770  the  amount 
of  annually  imported  raw  silk  from  the  East  never  exceeded 
100,000  lbs.,  but  in  1780  it  rose  to  200,000,  in  1800  to  500,000, 
and  in  1823  to  1,218,661,  more  than  six  times  the  quantity  then 
introduced  from  either  Turkey  or  Italy.14  In  the  eighteenth 
century  no  one  foresaw  the  vast  development  of  China  and  Japan 
as  markets  for  supplying  raw  silk,  while  the  import  of  French  raw 
silk,  which  became  second  in  volume  to  that  of  oriental  soon  after 
1800,  was  then  denied  to  the  English  merchant. 

Of  Britain's  rivals  in  the  silk  industry  the  French  were  easily 
first.  Even  after  the  import  of  their  manufactures  was  prohibited 
in  1765  their  smuggled  goods  caused  despair  in  Spitalfields,  and 
their  efforts  in  neutral  markets  excited  the  complaint  of  the  exporter. 
Their  superiority  is  attested  first  by  the  large  amount  of  silk  that 
passed  from  Italy  to  France,  and  that  returned  to  Italy  in  a  manu- 
factured state,15  and  secondly  by  the  English  fondness  for  smuggled 
alamodes  and  lustrings.  Dating  its  greatness  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV,  Lyons  stood  pre-eminent  for  its  silk  manufacture 
throughout  the  century,  but  we  have  to  note  that  it  lost  much  by 
the  emigration  of  the  Huguenots,  and  that  its  rate  of  actual  pro- 
gress was  slow.  In  1739,  18,093  persons  were  employed  in  its  silk 
trade;  in  1777  there  were  25,469  and  in  1786,  26,500.16  The 
bulk  of  France's  supply  of  raw  silk  came  from  the  east,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Spain  to  be  manufactured  principally  at  Lyons  and 
Tours,  though  many  other  places — Beauvais,  Toulouse,  Montpellier, 
Alais,  and  the  Khone  valley — were  associated  with  the  trade,  and 
silk  stockings  were  made  at  Dourdain  and  Nimes.  In  1792  France 
possessed  29,000  silk  looms,  of  which  18,000  were  at  Lyons, 
and  she  imported  yearly  during  the  period  1770-1800  some 
29  millions  of  livres'  worth  of  raw  silk.17  Arthur  Young's  strictures 
on  the  French  policy  of  amplifying  that  supply  by  fostering  the 
growth  of  mulberry  trees  on  the  plains  of  Languedoc  and  Dauphine 

11  Gee,  p.  94.  '*  Nugent's  Grand  Tour  (1756),  iii.  401. 

•■  Gee,  p.  27.  »«  Edinburgh  Review,  xliii.  (1826),  79. 

h  Gee,  p.  14.  >«  Qodard,  L'Ouvrier  en  Sole  (1899),  pp.  20,  23-4. 

17  Young's  Travels  in  France  (1792),  ii.  37. 
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and  on  other  sites  less  naturally  qualified,18  did  not  rouse  a  respon- 
sive echo  in  that  mercantilist  age. 

The  competition  of  Italy  and  Sicily  was  less  keen,  as  their  silk 
exports  were  confined  to  special  styles.  England  herself  bought 
manufactured  silks  from  Messina,  Palermo,  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Naples,  brocades  from  Genoa,  and  stockings  from  Milan;19  and  she 
readily  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  Piedmontese  mechanics, 
whose  ingenuity  she  hoped  to  copy.  A  manufacture  of  silk  rose  in 
Valencia  after  1750.20  Otherwise  there  were  no  other  European 
competitors  for  the  English  shipper  to  face.  What  he  resented 
most  after  the  rivalry  of  France  was  the  unlawful  cargoes  of  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured  goods  from  China  or  India,  with  which 
the  East  India  Company  stealthily  enhanced  the  value  of  their 
shipments.  Though  ignorance  of  chemical  science  and  of  mechani- 
cal reeling  limited  the  capacity  of  Asiatic  weavers,  their  manufacture 
of  silk  reached  back  to  remote  ages,  and  their  natural  colours  and 
secret  embroidery  processes  made  their  goods  as  acceptable  as 
European,  even  if  defective  in  regularity.21  *  Prodigious  quantities' 
of  this  stuff,  made  principally  in  Nanking  and  Chekiang,  from  the 
silkworms  of  Shantung  and  Tongking,  were  smuggled  into  Great 
Britain  either  by  the  East  India  Company  or  by  way  of  Ireland, 
the  Isle  of  Man  or  the  plantations.22 

Eighteenth  century  England  faced  this  commercial  opposition 
with  a  system  of  whole-hearted  protection.  The  silk  manufacturers 
pointed  throughout  the  century  at  the  wonderful  effect  that 
Marlborough's  war  had  had  upon  the  importation  of  French  silks 
and  the  encouragement  of  English  industry.  Their  written  appeals 
for  state  interference  still  ring  with  sincerity  and  strength.  That 
the  country  should  make  its  own  silk  instead  of  pandering  to  the 
foreigner  is  Joshua  Gee's  principle,  and  is  expounded  with  much 
clearness  and  felicity  in  his  tract  of  1729,  called  The  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  Great  Britain  considered,  and  designed  *  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  such  foreign  commodities  as  may  be  raised  at  home.' 
The  same  principle  is  applauded  in  De  Foe's  Plan  of  the  English 
Commerce.  In  Trade  Revived,  a  witty  *  dialogue '  of  1739,  the 
Englishwoman  is  reviled  for  diverting  her  expenditure  from  British- 
made  goods  to  French-made  luxuries.  Half  a  million  sterling  is 
yearly 

Carried  from  hence  foreigners'  work  to  buy  ; 
What  numbers  of  our  poor  would  that  employ ! 
How  many  helpless,  hopeless  families  free 
From  the  sad  state  of  want  and  misery.23 


18  Young's  Travels  in  France  (1792),  ii.  19,  38. 

19  Beawes'  Lex  Mercatoria,  ii.  5-7.  20  Ibid.  ii.  p.  135. 

21  Wardle's  Silk,  pp.  11,  16,  44. 

22  Gee's  Trade  and  Navigation,  p.  28 ;  Haynes'  Great  Britain's  Glory,  p.  85 
Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1731-4,  p.  409. 

Trade  Revived  (1739),  p.  12. 
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To  a  generation  of  home  workers,  ignorant  of  free  trade  economics 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  then  accepted  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  the  silk  weaver's  complaint  against  parliament  made  a 
strong  appeal. 

'Tis  indeed  surprising  those  should  let  our  trade 

Be,  as  it  is,  to  foreign  lands  conveyed  ; 

The  poor  are  in  our  streets  complaining  too  ; 

They  fain  would  work,  but  have  no  work  to  do.'4 
From  1713  to  1765  such  propaganda  never  waned.  The  move- 
ment reflected  the  political  ideals  of  western  Europe  in  that  age.  The 
French  government  published  no  less  than  seventy-nine  edicts  against 
the  use  of  foreign  silk  stuffs  between  October  1686  and  March  1757,  and 
prohibited  the  sale  of  Indian  and  Levantine  fabrics,  whether  genuine 
or  spuriously  made  at  Lyons.25  The  example  set  by  Queen  Mary  in 
wearing  English-made  hoods  and  scarves  was  a  fitting  prelude  to 
continuous  agitation  for  the  prohibition  of  foreign-made  silks.  In 
January  1717/8  all  the  silk-manufacturing  districts  in  England — 
London,  Dorset,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire — representing 
many  thousands  of  throwsters,  spinners,  twisters,  winders  and 
dyers,  besought  the  house  of  commons  for  help,  and  deplored  the 
abandonment  of  silk  for  serge  or  stuff  by  tailors  in  making  buttons 
and  button  holes.  Minute  accounts  of  the  exports  and  imports 
from  and  to  the  East  Indies  were  ordered  to  be  taken  on  the 
following  6  February,26  while  on  20  February  1717/8  the  bailiffs, 
wardens  and  assistants  of  the  London  silk-weavers'  '  trade,  art,  and 
mystery '  petitioned  parliament  to  prevent  more  effectually  the 
clandestine  importation  of  foreign  wrought  silk.27  In  1719  a 
depression  in  the  trade  aroused  the  cry  that  the  whole  tariff  ques- 
tion was  not  so  much  one  for  capitalists  and  employers,  but  was 
whether  or  no  poor  journeymen  should  be  saved  from  starvation.28 
In  1733  the  Silk  Throwers'  Company  attacked  the  treasury  for  its 
neglect  in  enforcing  the  laws  2  William  and  Mary  c.  9,  and  1  Anne 
c.  27,  which  forbade  the  importation  of  foreign  thrown  silk  from 
Italy  and  Sicily.29  In  1736  men  complained  that  the  French  after 
satisfying  their  own  home  market  were  '  dumping '  silk  in  England  at 
ruinous  prices.30  After  Pitt's  triumphs  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
complete  success  of  the  protectionist  school  became  but  a  question  of 
time.  The  duties  levied  on  wrought  silks  were  first  raised  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  war  establishment  in  America.31  On  9  April  1764 
a  procession  of  silk  weavers  marched  from  Spitalfields  to  St.  James's, 

24  Trade  Revived,  p.  16. 

25  Godard,  L'Ouvrier  en  Sole,  pp.  356-7. 

26  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  xviii.  693. 

27  Ibid,  xviii.  746.  28  Brief  State  of  the  Question  (1719),  p.  43. 

29  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1731-4,  p.  420. 

30  Lloyd's  Thoughts  on  Trade  (1736),  p.  6. 

31  Annual  Register,  1764,  p.  63. 
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where  two  manufacturers  explained  their  grievances  to  the  queen.32 
Next  year  another  gathering  met  *  by  beat  of  drum '  in  Spitalfields 
and  Moorfields,  and,  '  pallid  and  emaciated,'  paraded  through  the 
City  and  West  End.  They  broke  the  windows  of  French  firms  and 
of  nobles  suspected  of  buying  French  silk.  But  *  a  seasonable 
subscription '  brought  momentary  relief,  and  a  prohibitive  tariff  in 
the  same  year  effected  lasting  satisfaction.33 

No  less  fierce  was  the  jealousy  that  excluded  Asiatic  goods  in  a 
manufactured  state.  Pointing  with  admiration  at  French  edicts 
of  July  1700  and  December  1701,  which  respectively  limited  the 
amount  of  silk  to  be  imported  by  the  French  East  India  Company, 
and  prohibited  its  importation  of  any  gold  or  silver  lace,34  the 
English  silk  interest  always  deplored  that  the  government  tolerated 
in  practice  what  it  by  law  forbade.  '  England's  Advocate,  England's 
Monitor,'  a  tract  of  1699,  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
statutory  prohibition  of  such  imports  in  1701,  and  its  lessons  were 
never  forgotten.  In  this  painful  '  Intreaty  for  Help  in  behalf  of  the 
English  Silk  Weavers  and  Silk  Throwsters,'  men  could  read  of  the 
unemployment  of  four-fifths  of  those  employed  in  such  industries 
under  the  pressure  of  the  unfair  competition  of  goods  made  in 
the  east,  where  labour  was  extremely  cheap.  Starvation  was 
meanwhile  the  lot  of  all  London  from  Aldgate  to  Shoreditch,  and 
from  Stepney  to  Southwark.  '  Alas  !  we  may  now  say  with  the 
brazen  head,  Time  was.' M  Even  after  the  entry  into  England 
of  all  silk  goods  from  Asia,  other  than  crapes  and  tiffanies, 
was  forbidden,  Indian  calicoes  were  the  bane  of  the  English 
silk  manufacturer,  for  women  began  to  abandon  silk  dresses 
for  this  cheaper  garb  and  to  attire  themselves  'more  like  the 
merry  andrews  of  Bartholomew  Fair  than  like  the  ladies  and 
wives  of  a  trading  people.' 36  Consignments  of  Chinese  silks  to  the 
East  India  Company  were  sometimes  found  to  cover  forbidden 
parcels  of  thrown.37 

Hanoverian  England  supported  the  main  scheme  of  protection 
by  several  devices  to  amplify  the  sources  of  raw  material,  to 
develop  industrial  ingenuity  and  invention,  and  to  stimulate  the 
export  of  the  manufactured  article.  The  first  object  was  attempted 
in  relation  to  the  silk  trade  by  a  determined  effort  to  produce  silk 
in  the  American  plantations  upon  the  same  principle  that  we  now 
encourage  cotton  growing  in  British  West  Africa.  Bacon's  essay 
on  Plantations  laid  down  that  *  Growing  silke,  if  any  be,  is  a  likely 
commoditie,'  and  the  task  was  endeared  to  the  English  people 
by  their  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing  empire.     Little  was  done  in  this 

32  Annual  Begister,  1764,  p.  64.  s3  Ibid.  1765,  pp.  41-42. 

34  Godard,  L'uuvrier  en  Sole,  p.  209.  35  England's  Advocate  (1699),  p.  6. 

36  Brief  State  of  the  Question  (1719),  p.  11. 

37  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1739-41,  p.  518. 
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respect  before  the  reign  of  George  II.  In  1609  James  I  ordered  the 
Virginia  Company  to  grow  mulberry  trees  ;  in  1622  that  company 
published  a  tract  on  silkworms,  and  in  1655  a  treatise  on  their 
cultivation  was  published  by  Hartlib.  In  1668  Charles  II  received 
a  small  sample  of  American  raised  silk.  It  was  not  however  until 
the  foundation  of  Georgia  was  contemplated  that  the  hopes  of 
producing  silk  on  British  soil  rose  high.  The  Reasons  for  establish- 
ing the  Colony  of  Georgia,  written  in  1733,  stated  that  England 
was  then  paying  300,000Z.  a  year  for  300,000  lbs.  weight  of  thrown 
silk.38  Eaw  silk  from  Italy  was  unobtainable.  Consequently 
Georgia  silk  would  both  relieve  England  of  her  money  drain  and 
give  work  to  silk  throwers  as  well  as  silk  manufacturers.  The 
same  tract  quoted  Sir  Thomas  Lombe's  appreciation  of  silk 
raised  from  silkworms  in  Carolina,39  and  a  year  later  that  expert 
gave  his  approval  to  8  lbs.  of  cocoons  brought,  it  was  said,  by 
Oglethorpe  from  Georgia  itself,  and  destined  to  form  the  fabric  of 
one  of  Queen  Caroline's  most  handsome  gowns.  Ten  mulberry 
trees  had  to  be  grown  on  every  acre  of  land  granted  to  settlers  ; 
two  Piedmontese  called  Amatis  and  Camuze  were  sent  out  with  an 
armoury  of  copper  basins  and  reeling  machines.  They  reported 
with  cheerful  alacrity  that  the  soil  was  as  good  as  that  of  Italy,  and 
that  they  could  produce  '  a  fine,  clean,  and  even  thread.'  Mul- 
berry trees  were  planted  every  year  between  1732  and  1742,  and 
the  trustees  were  advised  to  offer  liberal  bounties.40  In  1736  the 
author  of  The  National  Merchant  predicted  that  Britons  would 
produce  wine  and  silk  '  in  time  '  in  the  new  colony,41  and  De  Foe 
pointed  out  that  Italy  and  France  had  also  been  at  one  stage  no 
less  destitute  of  the  raw  material.42  The  shipment  of  some  silk 
samples  in  1739  aroused  fresh  enthusiasm.  But  after  1742  the 
hope  of  Georgia  silk  sank,  and  its  cultivation  was  finally  abandoned 
in  1790. 

British  enterprise  however  did  not  confine  its  silk  experiments 
to  one  province.  The  neighbouring  province  of  South  Carolina 
had  for  generations  past  been  thought  a  possible  source  of  supply. 
In  1671  the  lords  proprietors  sought  for  mulberry  trees  from 
Virginia,43  and  in  1677  they  directed  the  governor  and  council  at 
Ashley  Biver  to  engage  a  skilled  cultivator.44  In  1679  eighty 
French  protestants  in  London,  led  by  Jacob  Guerard,  a  Norman, 
and  Bene  Petit  of  Bouen,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
driven  by  their  poverty  to   'return  into  Babylon,'    asked  for   a 

38  Reasons  for  establishing  Georgia  (1733),  pp.  5,  8.  39  Ibid.  p.  7. 

40  State  of  the  Province  of  Georgia  (1742),  p.  19. 

41  The  National  MercJiant  (1736),  p.  113. 

*  De  Foe's  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce  (1737),  p.  36. 

43  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Col.  Series,  America  and  W.  Indies,  1669-74,  p.  211. 

44  Ibid.  1677-80,  p.  59. 
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haven  of  refuge  in  Carolina,45  were  lent  2000Z.  by  the  government, 
and  were  allowed  to  establish  silk  weaving  settlements  at  New 
Bordeaux  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiver  Santee.46  A  plantation 
called  Silkhope  was  founded  in  1699.47  The  same  ambition  prompted 
the  efforts  of  a  later  generation  of  colonists  in  South  Carolina, 
who  petitioned  the  treasury  in  May  1742  to  exempt  plantation  silk 
from  import  duties,48  and  who  shipped  118  lbs.  of  raw  silk  to 
England  in  1750.  Early  in  1765  the  governor  offered  a  reward  of 
500  dollars  to  the  first  of  certain  immigrants  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
western  part  of  the  province  who  should  produce  there  10  lbs.  weight 
of  raw  silk,49  but  in  December  of  that  year  Lord  Dartmouth  was 
informed  that  the  silk  industry  in  South  Carolina  was  on  the  decline.50 
In  spite  of  help  from  England  and  much  advice,  it  never  revived. 

No  less  devoted  were  the  attempts  of  other  settlers  with  the 
same  object.  The  Virginians  are  alleged  to  have  sent  silk  to  make 
a  coronation  dress  for  Charles  I.51  Guided  by  the  happy  English 
intuition,  which  associates  the  ideal  of  empire  with  the  practice 
of  liberty,  they  welcomed  Walloons  and  Huguenots  as  early  as 
1621,  and  at  a  later  date  they  engaged  French  and  Armenian 
experts  :  one  of  the  latter  received  4000  lbs.  of  tobacco  for  raising 
10  lbs.  of  silk.  300  lbs.  of  raw  silk  was  sent  by  Berkeley  and  the 
council  and  burgesses  of  Virginia  to  Charles  II  in  July  1668, 
'  being  the  first  fruites  of  their  labour  in  that  kind,'  which  gift  the 
king  was  pleased  to  command  *  to  be  wrought  up  for  the  use  of 
our  own  person.' 52  In  1730  the  same  quantity  of  silk  was 
again  shipped  to  England.  Specimens  of  silk  were  despatched 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1726,  and  in  1771  2300  lbs.  were  produced 
at  Philadelphia,  from  which  a  gown  was  made  for  Queen  Charlotte. 
In  1747  Governor  Law  of  Connecticut  wore  a  home-made  silk 
coat  and  home-made  silk  stockings.  In  1763  concessions  of  land 
in  Florida  up  to  20,000  acres  were  offered  to  intending  cultivators 
of  silk.53  Samuel  Pullein,  an  Irish  clergyman,  spent  immense 
labour  in  advocating  colonial  silk  enterprise.  In  1750  he  translated 
Vida's  Silkworm  into  English  verse,  and  in  1758  he  published  The 
Culture  of  Silk  for  the  Use  of  the  American  Colonies,  He  argued 
that  the  mulberry  could  grow  anywhere  in  America  and,  unlike 
tobacco,  would  enrich  more  than  merely  the  planter  class.54    He 

45  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Col.  Series,  America  and  W.  Indies,  1677-80 
pp.  336,  428. 

46  Weiss'  French  Protestant  Refugees,  p.  309. 

47  Century  Magazine,  v.  (1884),  433. 

4"  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1742-5,  p.  163. 

49  Annual  Register,  1765,  p.  75. 

50  Hist.  Manuscripts  Commission,  Report  xiv.  10.  Dartmouth  MSS.  (1895),  ii.  28. 

51  Century  Magazine,  v.  (1884),  432. 

52  Cal.  S.  P.  Col.  America  and  W.  Indies,  1661-8,  pp.  594,  627. 

53  Annual  Register,  1763,  p.  111. 

54  Pullein's  Culture  of  Silk  (1758),  p.  3. 
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explained  elaborately  how  to  choose  rich,  loose  mould  as  most 
suitable  soil,  how  to  plant  long  lines  of  mulberry  trees  from  north 
to  south,  and  how  best  to  reel  the  silk  into  balls.  The  prince 
of  Wales'  patronage  was  given  expressly  to  this  ardent  tract,  for, 
as  Pullein  declared,  ■  Britain's  commerce  has  its  glory  in  the  care 
of  her  princes.'  Benjamin  Franklin's  enthusiasm  for  the  same 
imperial  project  was  keen  and  deliberate.  Being  of  opinion  that 
silk  was  'the  happiest  of  all  inventions  for  clothing,'  he  sent 
for  a  French  treatise  on  the  management  of  silkworms  in  1769,55 
and  urged  that  as  mulberry  trees  required  less  land  than  did 
pasturage,  and  did  not  impoverish  the  soil  like  flax  and  hemp,  they 
ought  to  be  planted  in  abundance.  Grass  would  grow  beneath 
mulberry  avenues.  Baw  silk  could  be  sold  at  from  20s.  to  25s. 
a  pound,  and  manufactured  silk  wore  well.  In  1771  he  bought 
samples  of  reelers  from  Italy  and  of  eggs  from  Valencia.50  The 
home  government  watched  such  endeavours  with  exemplary 
interest,  bearing  in  mind  how  great  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in 
Italy  had  been  due  to  its  aptitude  for  growing  mulberries.  By  the 
statute  9  Geo.  Ill,  c.  38,  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  raw  silk 
from  British  plantations  was  offered  for  twenty-one  years  as  from 
1  January  1770  ;  for  the  first  seven  years  251.  would  be  paid  for 
every  consignment  of  the  value  of  100Z. ;  for  the  second  seven 
years,  207,.,  and  for  the  third,  15Z. 

The  explanation  of-  the  failure  of  the  old  colonial  system  to 
elicit  any  substantial  return  for  its  efforts  to  make  the  empire  pro- 
duce its  own  silk  lies  in  the  dearness  of  labour  in  America.57  Slaves 
were  at  one  time  expected  to  be  useful  in  this  respect,58  but  the 
management  of  silkworms  and  the  preparation  of  silk  proved  to 
require  far  more  skill  and  concentration  of  mind  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Both  the  actual  and  the  nominal  rates  of  wages  for 
adult  white  labour  were  infinitely  higher  in  the  colonies  than  in 
Italy  or  France,  and  consequently  the  higher  cost  of  production 
was  from  the  first  fatal  to  the  industry  in  North  America.59  Apart 
from  this  disqualification,  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
enterprise,  for  the  southern  provinces  were  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Canton  and  Turkey,  were  by  nature  as  fertile  as  Bengal,60  and 
were  far  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  Sweden,  which  was 
then  making  no  less  valiant  experiments  in  the  same  cause.01 

The  same  principle  of  political  economy  that  barred  the  foreign 
merchant  from  the  home  market,  and  sought  to  develop  the  supply 
of  raw  silk  in  the  plantations,  led  to  other  state  actions  in  England. 

55  Bigelow's  Franklin  (1890),  ii.  42. 

56  Ibid.  ii.  80.  57  Gentleman's  Magazine  xxvi.  (1756),  161. 

58  Gee's  Trade  and  Navigation,  p.  21 ;  Gentleman's  Magazine  xxvi.  (1756),  162. 

59  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  book  iv.  ch.  8. 

60  Gent.  Mag.  xxvi.  (1756),  163.  61  Sundbarg's  Sweden  (1904),  p.  807. 
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In  order  to  encourage  the  export  trade,  a  bounty  upon  all  wrought 
silk  shipped  from  Great  Britain  was  recommended  by  the  council 
for  trade  and  the  plantations  in  1719,62  and  adopted  to  the  extent 
of  3s.  a  pound  by  the  statute  8  Geo.  I,  c.  15.  In  1731  merchants 
at  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Leith  claimed  to  participate  in  the 
bounty  as  being  exporters  of  coverlets  and  rugs,  in  which  '  the 
coarsest  refuse  or  husks  of  silk ' 63  were  ingredients. 

Of  far  more  importance  was  the  help  given  by  the  government 
to  English  inventors  and  patentees.  Details  of  the  mechanism, 
which  had  long  made  Italian  engines  for  winding,  spinning,  and 
twisting  raw  silk  into  organzine  the  envy  of  the  world  and  the 
source  of  an  absolute  monopoly  of  that  material,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1607  and  1621,  but  had  never  been  adopted 
in  practice.  In  1717  Thomas  and  John  Lombe  rented  for  SI.  an 
island  on  the  Derwent  near  Derby,  and  built  a  mill  on  oaken  piles 
at  the  cost  of  30,000Z.  On  8  September  1718  Thomas  patented  three 
engines  contrived  on  the  Italian  model,  and  these  were  built  and 
worked  by  his  brother  John  and  two  Italian  artificers,  whom  they 
had  enticed  from  Turin.  John  Lombe  was  murdered  in  1722,  but 
Thomas  brought  the  works  to  a  high  perfection,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  caused  by  the  king  of  Sardinia's  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  the  necessary  raw  silk  from  Piedmont  on  pain  of  death. 
On  28  January  1731/2  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  petitioned  the  house 
of  commons  for  the  prolongation  of  his  expiring  patent  on  the 
ground  that  the  policy  of  the  Sardinian  government  had  prevented 
the  full  exercise  of  his  rights.64  A  committee  of  the  house  re- 
ported on  11  February  that  Lombe's  mill  had  reduced  the  price 
of  the  fine  Italian  organzine  required  for  weaving  lustrings  and 
alamodes  by  5s.  per  pound  (i.e.  by  20  per  cent.)  and  had  even 
forced  Italian  makers  to  lower  their  charge  from  27s.  to  21s.  6d.Gr> 
Prolongation  of  the  patent  rights  was  therefore  recommended,  but 
on  9  March  manufacturers  at  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  Leek,  and 
Stockport  petitioned  to  the  contrary,  while  the  Derby  corporation 
objected  to  the  proposal  on  26  February  as  tending  to  keep  the 
poor  at  home  and  thereby  to  increase  the  local  rates.66  Derby 
wool  manufacturers  resented  the  competition  of  silk ;  London 
throwers  that  of  machinery;  Blackburn  manufacturers  that  of 
state-aided  rivals.67  Accordingly  parliament  voted  Lombe  a  reward 
of  14,000Z.  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claims  to  national  recompense,68 
and  this  sum  was  paid  by  the  treasury  on  27  July  1732.69   Models 

62  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1714-9,  p.  487. 

63  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1731-4,  pp.  41,  57.     There  were  no 
true  silk  manufacturers  in  Scotland  before  1822. 

64  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  xxi.  782. 

63  Ibid. 795.  66  Ibid.  840.  67  Ibid.  842.  68  Ibid.  855. 

69  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1731-4,  p.  339. 
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of  his  three  engines  were  made  in  February  1739  by  Eobert  Smith, 
the  king's  '  master  of  mechanics,'  so  that  knowledge  of  how  to  vie 
with  Italy  might  be  more  diffused.70  In  the  same  spirit  letters 
patent  were  granted  for  fourteen  years  to  John  Apletre  in  1718 
for  raising  raw  silk  by  experiments  in  Chelsea  Park.71  The 
inventor  had  designed  an  evaporating  stove  to  keep  eggs  warm, 
and  an  engine  called  '  the  eggs'  chest,'  and  he  planted  a  number 
of  mulberry  trees  in  the  park.  Little  however  was  heard  of  this 
scheme  when  once  a  company  had  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
a  million  sterling,  of  which  1250Z.  was  paid  up  on  allotment.72 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  consider  to  what  extent  the  English 
people  were  repaid  for  so  much  work  and  fervour.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  never  wholly  wrested  supremacy  in  the  silk 
trade  from  the  French.  The  latter  had  several  great  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  labour  was  far  cheaper,  and  in  this  case  cheap 
labour  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  English  superiority  in  taste 
or  workmanship.  Secondly,  the  supply  of  raw  silk  in  France  was 
nearer  at  hand  and  more  abundant.  As  we  have  seen,  a  consider- 
able '  crop  '  was  raised  in  France  itself.  Moreover,  though  the 
English  tariff  was  scientific  to  the  extent  of  placing  a  far  heavier 
duty  on  dyed  than  on  undyed  thrown  silk  or  organzine,  and  on  the 
latter  than  on  '  tram  '  and  singles,  it  maintained  a  duty  on  raw  silk  to 
the  detriment  of  the  manufacturer.  This  duty  was  4s.  a  pound  on 
silk  from  Bengal,  and  5s.  l\d.  on  silk  from  elsewhere,  the  corre- 
sponding French  duty  being  only  4t\clP  Judged  even  by  its  own 
economic  standard,  the  state  seems  to  have  been  here  entangled  in 
a  singular  fallacy.  Thirdly,  the  vagaries  of  English  fashion  were 
utterly  uninfluenced  by  any  patriotic  preferences.  Instead  of 
supporting  home  industries,  the  consumer  constantly  sought  for 
French  goods,  notwithstanding  all  preventive  laws  and  all  the 
proper  promptings  of  national  feeling.  Women  asked  for  Pompa- 
dour caps,  Orleans  handkerchiefs,  and  Conti  mantlets  at  the  bidding 
of  cosmopolitan  dressmakers,  who,  instead  of  considering  pure  taste 
and  British  interests,  insisted  on  recommending  French  gowns  and 
styles,  and  sent  'the  lady  who  is  gracefully  formed  like  the  peahen, 
walking  in  the  public  gardens  with  the  bobtail  of  the  duck.' 74 
Smuggled  silk  was  especially  prized,  and  makers  at  Manchester  and 
Spitalfields  tried  to  pass  off  their  goods  as  being  smuggled  over 
from  France.75  Moreover,  without  reference  to  foreign  competition, 
the  manufacture  of  a  luxury  is  inevitably  liable  to  recurring  depres- 

70  Calendar  of  Treasury  Boohs  and  Papers,  1739-41,  p.  12.  For  the  Italian  silk 
industry  see  Prato,  La  Vita  Economica  in  Piemonte  (1908),  pp.  216-35,  313. 

71  Produce  of  India,  Italy,  and  France  raised  in  England  (1720),  p.  7. 

72  Ibid.  p.  18.  «  Edinburgh  Review,  xliii.  (1826),  82-3. 

74  Shebbeare's  Letters  on  the  English  Nation  (1755),  ii.  229. 

75  Edinburgh  Review,  xliii.  (1826),  81. 
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sion.  A  sudden  reaction  against  the  use  of  silk  for  both  dress  and 
furniture  arose  in  1785,  and  within  eight  years  four  thousand 
looms  were  shut  in  Spitalfields.76 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  disappointments,  the  silk  industry  made 
immense  headway  in  England  under  the  protectionist  system.  The 
home  market  was  all  but  monopolised  ;  even  in  1830,  after  the 
introduction  of  a  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  imported  French 
thrown  silk  only  amounted  to  213,991  lbs.  The  demand  for  raw 
silk  from  abroad  grew  steadily,  and  upon  it  depended  the  standard 
market  prices  charged  at  Turin.77  Between  1765  and  1767  some 
715,000  lbs.  were  on  an  average  thrown  annually  in  England,  an 
average  which  rose  to  881,000  between  1785  and  1807,  and  to 
1,110,000  between  1801  and  1812.  For  every  2200  lbs.  of  raw  silk 
manufactured  in  England  50002.  were  spent  in  wages.  English 
merchants  shipped  English-made  silk  to  America,  Germany,  Eussia, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Holland,  Ireland,  and  Spain.78  In  1700  Spital- 
fields was  the  only  centre  of  a  considerable  silk  trade,  and  thither 
the  distressed  French  weaving  colony  of  Canterbury  had  migrated 
in  1694.79  By  the  year  1800  the  industry  had  been  entirely  trans- 
formed, and  ranked  among  England's  greatest  undertakings.  The 
first  silk  mill  at  Macclesfield  was  only  built  in  1756,  but  before 
1800  it  was  widely  noted  for  its  buttons  and  ribbons,  and  had  a 
population  of  8700  people.80  Congleton  had  only  3861  inhabitants 
in  1801,  but  three-fifths  of  that  number  worked  in  silk  mills,  and  its 
spun  silk  was  in  great  demand.81  James  Brindley  built  the  water 
wheel  for  its  first  silk  mill  in  1752.  Coventry  ribbons  became  world- 
famous.  Manchester  possessed  10,000  silk  weavers  in  1815  ;  Stock- 
port, Middleton,  Leek,  Derby,  Glossop,  Chesterfield,  Bishop  Stortford, 
Sherborne,  Stalbridge,  and  Barnstaple  each  acquired  proficiency  in 
various  departments  of  the  silk  trade  ;  Essex  boasted  of  three  silk 
mills,  and  of  an  army  of  home  workers  in  the  villages  adjacent  to 
the  East  End  of  London.82  Dublin,  thanks  to  Huguenot  immigrants 
from  the  west  of  France,  prospered  in  the  same  employment  until 

• 

76  Edinburgh  Review,  xliii.  (1826),  p.  79. 

77  Young's  Travels  in  France,  ii.  220. 

78  Beawes'  Lex  Mercatoria,  ii.  43,  49,  56,  112 ;  Shillington  &  Chapman's 
England  and  Portugal  (1907),  p.  264 ;  Boyer's  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  xl. 
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79  The  Interest  of  England  considered  (1720),  p.  25. 

80  Finney's  Macklesfelde  (1873),  p.  10;  Beawes'  Lex  Mercatoria,  ii.  6;  Corry's 
Macclesfield  (1817),  passim. 

81  Head's  Congleton  (1887),  pp.  147-8;  Beawes,  ii.  6;  Corry's  Congleton  (1817), 
p.  196. 

82  Vict.  County  History,  Lancashire  (1908),  ii.  311, 394  ;  Derbyshire  (1907),  ii.  372  : 
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the  Union.83  Even  in  France  the  skill  of  the  English  workers 
occasionally  won  a  precarious  foothold  on  the  public  taste.84  During 
the  prevalence  of  Anglomania,  the  French  court  bought  English 
silk,  and  thereby  provoked  the  indignation  of  those  who  supported 
the  national  silk  industry.85 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  favour  shown  by  the  British 
government  towards  this  particular  trade  during  the  eighteenth 
century  fostered  a  large  industry,  and  generated  an  important 
means  of  employment.  The  workers  of  the  time  were  fully  alive  to 
the  utility  of  having  the  largest  possible  number  of  trades  flourishing 
in  the  country  and  thus  minimising  the  chances  of  general 
depression.  The  younger  Pitt  realised  their  apprehensions  in  this 
respect,  when  he  shrank  from  extending  the  French  commercial 
treaty  of  26  September  1786,  to  any  silk  goods  other  than  gauze, 
which  the  two  contracting  states  agreed  to  admit  with  a  12  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  duty.  '  I  tremble  at  the  very  mention  of  a  repeal  of 
our  manufactured  silk  laws,'  wrote  Kose  to  Eden  in  May  1786,  owing 
to  the  dangerous  attitude  of  the  Spitalfields  operatives  towards  any 
suggestion  of  whittling  down  our  prohibitive  system.86  Pitt  confessed 
that  beyond  permitting  reciprocity  for  gauze,  which  gave  England 
a  striking  advantage,  he  dared  not  invite  French  competition  in  the 
home  market.87  Nor  was  the  suspicion  of  the  workers  that  free  trade 
meant  their  ruin  ill-founded.  Since  the  removal  of  the  15  per  cent, 
duty  in  1860,  the  pressure  of  growing  foreign  competition  has  been 
overwhelming.88  The  census  of  1901  disclosed  that  only  39,035 
persons  were  occupied  in  working  silk,  as  against  130,723  such 
persons  in  the  census  of  1851.  The  number  of  weavers  in  Spital- 
fields has  fallen  from  40,000  to  300,  in  Derby  from  6000  to  660, 
in  Coventry  from  over  15,000  to  under  700.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
silk  mills  at  Congleton  and  two-thirds  of  those  at  Macclesfield 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Silk  exports  have  shrunk  almost  to  extinction, 
while  imported  silk  goods  have  grown  steadily  in  volume.  Wages 
have  fallen.  Working  for  longer  hours  and  requiring  far  less 
remuneration  to  maintain  their  lower  standard  of  comfort,  the  silk 
workers  of  Lyons  and  Milan  have  ousted  their  English  rivals 
in  most  neutral  markets  and  have  competed  hotly  with  them  in 
Great  Britain  itself. 

Upon  these  facts  the  orthodox  economist  might  argue  that 
Hanoverian  England  was  at  fault  in  bolstering  up  an   industry 

83  Wardle's  Silk,  p.  139 ;  Lloyd's  Thoughts  on  Trade  (1736),  p.  10 ;  Publications 
of  the  Huguenot  Society,  vols,  vii.,  xiv. 

84  Shebbeare's  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  ii.  200. 

85  Godard,  L'Ouvrier  en  Soie,  pp.  212-3. 

86  Auckland  Journal  and  Correspondence  (ed.  1861),  i.  120. 

87  Ibid.  i.  161. 

88  Reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  vol.  ii.  part  6 ;  Head's  Congleton,  passim ; 
Vict.  County  Hist.,  Derby  (1907),  ii.  372. 
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incapable  of  thriving  on  its  own  merits.  Such  a  view  hardly 
dawned  upon  the  country  before  Adam  Smith's  time.  Arthur 
Young,  writing  in  1792,  considered  bounties  offered  to  silk  producers 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  '  a  great  but  harmless  folly,' 89  but  in  the  main 
the  political  theory  of  the  age  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  modern 
conception  that  the  consumer's  interest  is  the  first  consideration. 
Silk  importers  and  brokers  of  East  Indian  goods  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  active  opponents  of  the  general  policy.  The  ordinary 
Briton  did  not  mind  paying  far  in  excess  of  the  natural  cost  of  silk  ; 
had  he  appreciated  free  trade,  he  might  in  fact  have  bought  fully 
manufactured  Asiatic  silk  for  the  same  price  as  that  charged  for  the 
raw  material  to  the  English  manufacturer.90  The  prevalence  of  a 
vast  system  of  smuggling  was  a  further  feature  of  the  time,  from 
which  the  economic  school  of  a  later  date  drew  not  unjustly  a 
hostile  moral.  In  the  years  1724  to  1731  inclusive,  only  339  lbs. 
weight  of  wrought  silk  was  actually  entered  in  the  British  customs, 
although  it  was  notorious  that  nearly  half  the  silk  then  worn  in 
England  had  been  made  in  France.91  As  late  as  1827  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  silk  goods  that  were  registered  at  French  ports  as 
destined  for  England  were  notified  at  British  custom  houses.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  Treasury  Papers  of  the  time  shows  how  general 
was  the  running  of  these  goods,92  and  in  1799  we  find  even  the 
Manchester  Commercial  Society  protesting  against  its  prevalence.95 
Such  defects  in  their  system  were  however  of  minor  con- 
sequence to  the  generations  which  fought  with  France  for  colonial 
and  maritime  supremacy  under  the  inspiration  of  Pitt's  imperial 
ideals.  A  self-sufficing  empire  was  its  dream ;  British  work  for 
British  workers  was  its  accepted  creed.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  it 
identified  the  prevailing  methods  of  government  policy  with  the 
interests  of  the  poor.  The  argument  of  free  importers  that  labour 
ought  to  flow  into  channels  more  naturally  productive  was,  accord- 
ing to  one  writer,  similar  to  the  selfish  wish  of  the  sexton  of 
Cripplegate  during  the  great  plague,  who  wanted  mortality  to  con- 
tinue unabated  that  he  might  have  the  burial  fees.94  Silk  weavers 
could  not  become  bricklayers  at  a  moment's  notice.95  In  1719  a 
pamphlet,  written  to  persuade  the  nation  to  revert  to  a  scheme  of 
higher  duties,  said  that  every  yard  of  manufactured  silk  imported 
deprived  the  labourer  of  support.  One  loom  alone  meant  employ- 
ment for  four  hands.      It  may  indeed  be  fairly   admitted    that 

89  Young's  Travels  in  France,  ii.  38. 

90  Edinburgh  Review,  xliii.  (1826),  p.  79. 

91  Reasons  for  establishing  Georgia  (1733),  p.  9. 

92  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1714-9,  pp.  137,  151,  209. 

93  Helm's  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1895),  p.  57. 
91  Brief  State  of  the  Question  (1719),  p.  47. 
95  The  Weaver's  True  Case  (1719),  p.  35. 
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although  unemployment  only  occasionally  troubled  the  serenity  of 
English  life  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  still  good  reasons 
for  appreciating  the  growth  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  respect. 
One  hundredweight  of  Legee  Turkish  silk  would  provide  employ- 
ment for  297  persons  weekly,  comprising  throwers,  winders, 
warpers,  dyers,  quillers  and  weavers,  and  for  this  raw  material, 
fully  manufactured  English  cloth  was  given  in  exchange.96  The 
author  of  Great  Britain's  Glory,  a  tract  of  1715,  gives  no  less 
eloquent  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  making 
ribbons  from  Italian  silk,  and  stockings  and  handkerchiefs  from 
Bellendine.97  Nor  was  this  merely  a  secondary  objective  to  the 
statesmen  who  contemplated  the  silk  manufacture  taking  a  place 
among  great  English  staples.98  The  expressed  reason  for  stem- 
ming the  invasion  of  the  home  market  by  oriental  silks  was  the  con- 
sequent desolation  of  Spitalfields,  and  the  act  that  restricted  the 
silk  sales  of  the  East  India  Company  was  itself  intituled  an  act '  for 
the  more  effectual  employing  the  poor.'  Those  who  pressed  parlia- 
ment in  1729  to  adopt  with  regard  to  silk  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  merchandise  marks  act  of  our  own  time,  claimed  to  champion 
the  cause  *  of  the  poor,  the  old  and  infirm  people,  and  the  small  and 
helpless  babes.' "  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  described  the  introduction  of  foreign- 
made  silks  in  1816  as  '  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  contrary 
to  higher  laws,  justice,  charity.'  10°  A  drawback  allowed  by  the 
statute  8  George  I,  c.  15,  on  the  re-exportation  of  silk  stuffs  which 
had  been  imported  from  abroad  in  a  partially  manufactured  state, 
was  designed  to  safeguard  the  English  shipping  interest. 

The  condition  of  the  silk  workers  during  the  eighteenth  century 
is  not  directly  relevant  to  the  economic  theory  of  the  time,  as  any 
general  regulation  of  labour  was  then  beyond  the  bounds  of  political 
speculation.  It  was  also  very  variable.  Silk  factories  were  not 
numerous  even  during  the  last  half  of  the  century.  Work  was  largely 
entrusted  by  manufacturers  to  undertakers  who  distributed  it  among 
women,  boys,  and  girls  in  country  districts.  In  some  cases,  it  was 
given  at  first  hand  to  journeymen  who  owned  their  own  looms. 
Naturally  conditions  were  not  the  same  in  Spitalfields  and  the  villages 
of  Cheshire.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  female  and  child  labour 
ranked  high  among  the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  nation  by  the 
silk  industry.  Three-quarters  of  the  single  hand  weavers  in  Stafford- 
shire and  Warwickshire  were  women,  and  then,  as  now,  men  took  but 
small  part  in  the  industry  at  Macclesfield.  Ten  boys  were  ordinarily 
employed  in  weaving  two  lbs.  of  silk  into  silver  thread,  and  at  Spital- 


96  Great  Britain's  Glory  (1715),  p.  11.  97  Ibid.  p.  12. 

98  Interest  of  England  considered  (1720),  p.  3. 

99  Observations  on  the  Bill  for  Better  Employing  the  Poor,  &c.  (1729),  p.  1. 

100  Speech  on  Distress  in  Spitalfields  (1816),  p.  7. 
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fields101  they  were  employed  in  large  numbers  'to  the  great  relief,  ease, 
and  comfort  of  their  poor  parents.' 102  Women,  boys,  and  girls  were 
the  most  violent  assailants  of  the  ladies  who  by  wearing  calico  gowns 
in  1719  appeared  to  sound  the  knell  of  the  silk  trade's  prosperity.103 
One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  decline  of  the  fine  cloth  trade  in 
Wiltshire  was  said  to  be  the  resultant  unemployment  of  children, 
which  made  them  '  a  dead  weight  upon  their  parents'  hands.'  104 
Consequently  the  easily  learnt  practices  of  winding  and  reeling  silk 
into  hanks  were  very  dear  to  thrifty  English  parents.105  High 
pattens  were  lashed  to  the  feet  of  the  boys  employed  in  Lombe's 
mill  at  Derby  when  they  were  too  small  to  reach  the  machinery. 
*  To  this  curious  but  wretched  place,'  writes  Hutton,  the  local 
historian,  '  I  was  bound  apprentice  for  seven  years,  which  I  always 
consider  the  most  unhappy  of  my  life.' 106  We  must  not  deem  it  a 
vice  peculiar  to  the  silk  industry  that  Macclesfield  children  used 
to  be  hired  out  at  the  age  of  six  for  the  wage  of  6d.  a  week  during 
the  first  year,  9d.  during  the  second,  and  Is.  3d.  during  the  next 
three  years.107  The  generation  which  won  victory  at  Plassey  and 
Quebec,  at  Quiberon  Bay  and  Bunker  Hill,  was  not  humane. 

The  rate  of  wages  was  generally  low.  A  weaver  is  said  to  have 
earned  about  5s.  7d.  a  week  in  1715,108  and  in  1795  4s.  6d.  for 
single  hand  work,  and  from  8s.  to  12s.  if  working  at  a  loom.  During 
and  after  the  industrial  revolution  his  wages  rose  rapidly  wherever 
other  manufactures  like  cotton  spinning  enhanced  the  demand  for 
labour.  In  1770  silk  gingham  makers  at  Manchester  earned 
7s.  6d.  a  week,109  while  in  1776  a  Macclesfield  millman  was  paid  7s., 
and  a  woman  doubler  3s.  6d.  Fifteen  years  later  the  competition 
of  the  cotton  mills  had  driven  the  Macclesfield  millman's  wages  up  to 
16s.,  the  doubler's  to  10s.,  and  even  the  child's  pittance  to  sums 
ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  During  the  French  war  some  silk  weavers 
at  Macclesfield  earned  nearly  31.  a  week,  and  the  town's  prosperity 
was  amazing.110  After  1815  wages  declined.  Dorset  millhands  were 
given  only  4s.  6d.  in  1831111,  while  in  1817  broad  ribbon  weavers 
were  paid  wages  '  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  even  a 
small  family.' 112    Conditions  ruling  in  Spitalfields  were  distinctive. 


101  Great  Britain's  Glory,  p.  13. 

102  England's  Advocate  (1699),  p.  5  ;  Bray's  Tour  (1783),  p.  107. 

103  The  Weaver's  True  Case,  p.  41. 

104  The  Misery  of  the  Miserable  (1739),  p.  13. 

105  Clarke's  Tour  through  the  South  of  England,  p.  126. 
10fi  Hutton's  Derby  (1791),  pp.  192-3. 

107  Finney's  Macklesfelde,  p.  122 ;  Corry's  Macclesfield,  p.  166. 

108  Great  Britain's  Glory,  p.  11. 

109  Young's  Tour  through  the. North  of  England  (1770),  iii.  246. 

110  Corry's  Macclesfield,  pp.  166-192. 

111  Victoria  County  History,  Dorset,  ii.  363. 

112  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Report  of  Committee  on  Poor  Laws  (1817),  p.  214. 
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The  period  1763-72  was  one  of  industrial  war  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  closed  in  special  legislation,  to  which  later 
industrial  history  has  given  some  celebrity.  The  riots  of  1763  and 
1769  were  particularly  grave.  In  the  former  year  2000  workmen, 
*  masked  and  disguised  as  sailors,'  broke  the  looms  and  were  only 
prevented  from  slaying  the  master  silk  weavers  by  the  interference 
of  regular  troops.113  In  January  1768  a  similar  outbreak  was  threat- 
ened,114 and  between  September  and  December  1769  soldiers  were 
required  to  maintain  peace.115  Eioters  convicted  of  cutting  looms  were 
hanged  in  December  1769  and  January  1770.116  On  16  April  1771 
one  Daniel  Clarke,  who  had  given  evidence  against  the  offenders, 
was  half  drowned  and  then  stoned  to  death  by  the  mob.117  In 
those  terrible  days  a  subscription  of  2d.  per  loom  was  paid  by  all 
weavers  still  at  work  towards  the  support  of  the  unemployed,  and  thus 
were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  later  Trade  Unionism.  The  government  of 
the  day  met  the  emergency  by  legislation  in  a  panic.  By  a  statute 
13  George  III,  c.  68,  the  wages  of  Spitalfields  journeymen  were  to  be 
assessed  as  from  1  July  1773  by  the  lord  mayor  and  justices,  and 
employers  evading  their  regulations  were  to  be  fined  for  the  benefit 
of  needy  weavers  and  their  families.  Sweating  nevertheless  was 
rife  in  1785.  In  1792  the  statute  32  George  III,  c.  44,  extended  the 
scope  of  the  law  to  those  employed  in  manufactures  where  silk  was 
mixed  with  other  materials,  and  in  1811  females  were  included  by  the 
statute  51  George  III,  c.  7.  The  Spitalfields  Acts  were  enforced  by 
means  of  elaborate  price  lists,  and  a  journeymen's  society  was  formed 
to  prosecute  employers  in  default.  Although  there  were  local  move- 
ments in  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  and .  Macclesfield  in  1818  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  acts  universal,  they  were  abolished  in  1824, 
and  their  general  result  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate.  Labour 
at  Spitalfields  grew  more  oppressed  than  ever  by  poverty,118  and 
the  levelling  effects  of  its  minimum  wage  sent  away  the  best 
workmen  to  thrive  in  the  freer  air  of  Cheshire,  Manchester, 
Taunton,  and  Norwich.119 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  cheapness  of  meat,  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  and  beer  before  the  industrial  revolution,120  and  of  the  fact 
that  many  silk  weavers  were  able  to  combine  their  handicraft  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  lowness  of  wages  must  not  lead  us  to  take 
too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  Indeed  the  wages 
themselves  are  little  below  the  normal  standards  of  other  English 
manufactures  at  that  period,  and  are  practically  on  a  level  with 

113  Home  Office  Papers,  1760-5,  pp.  312-3,  318. 

114  Ibid.  1766-9,  p.  437.  »5  Ibid.  pp.  541-2. 
1,6  Ibid.  1770-2,  p.  273.  "-  Ibid.  p.  274. 

118  Brentano's  Gilds  (1870),  p.  130;  Hale's  Letter  to  Whitbread  (1816)  pp.  13-9. 

119  Brentano,  p.  127  ;  Dowell's  Taxation  (1888),  ii.  201. 

120  Corry's  Macclesfield,  p.  61. 
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those  paid  to  Macclesfield  weavers  to-day.121  Compared  with 
France,  where  Lyons  was  the  centre  of  much  casual  and  miserably 
paid  labour,  the  country  paid  its  silk  journeymen  well,  and  there 
seem  to  have  been  few  complaints  outside  Spitalfields  that  the 
employers  absorbed  an  undue  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  trade. 
We  may  indeed  regard  England's  policy  towards  the  silk  industry 
in  the  eighteenth  century  as  mercantilism  at  its  best.  It  is  true 
that  its  protectionist  system  was  immoderate  and  not  absolutely 
scientific,  that  much  may  be  said  against  its  too  frequent  inter- 
ference in  the  normal  tides  of  work  and  wages.  It  is  also  true 
that  it  made  the  classes  in  society  which  indulged  in  the  use  of  silk 
pay  more  for  that  luxury  than  was  required  by  the  natural  pro- 
cesses of  untrammelled  production  and  exchange.  Yet  these  dis- 
advantages were  not  a  price  too  high  to  pay  for  the  growth  of  a 
great  trade,  which  during  the  eighteenth  century  provided  a  large 
class  of  English  people  with  regular  and  useful  employment. 

Gerald  B.  Hertz. 

121  Draper's  Record,  25  July  1908. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


A    Contemporary  Account   of  the   Battle   of  Tinchebrat. 

Few  battles  of  English  medieval  history  can  vie  in  importance 
with  that  of  Tinchebrai.  Yet  the  accounts  of  the  chroniclers  are 
unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree.  We  depend  entirely  upon  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  and  Orderic  for  our  knowledge  of  the  tactics 
adopted  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  Neither  of  these 
writers  had  military  experience ;  neither  was  an  eye-witness ; 
and  they  wrote  at  least  fifteen  years  after  the  event.  Even  if 
they  were  in  agreement  we  should  still  be  free  to  doubt  whether 
their  descriptions  of  the  battle  were  correct.  But  they  appear  to 
disagree,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  reconciled. 
Professor  Oman,  who  has  examined  the  evidence  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  modern  writer,  believes  that  the  discrepancies  of 
Orderic  and  Huntingdon  only  exist  in  the  imaginations  of  critics.1 
He  holds  that  Huntingdon  supplies  the  clue  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  interprets  Orderic  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  him 
harmonise  with  Huntingdon.  On  the  other  hand  Sir  James 
Eamsay2  adopts  the  more  drastic  course  of  treating  Hunting- 
don's account  as  worthless,  and  develops  his  own  theory  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  words  of  Orderic.  The  result  is  that  two 
radically  different  accounts  of  the  battle  are  in  circulation.  To 
Sir  James  Eamsay  the  battle  is  essentially  an  affair  of  cavalry ; 
while  Mr.  Oman  is  convinced  that  the  main  armies  fought  on  foot, 
and  that  the  only  mounted  men  in  the  field  were  the  king's 
auxiliaries  from  Brittany  and  Maine,  who  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  settled  the  fortune  of  the  day.  A  new  source,  which 
I  print  below,  suggests  a  third  interpretation  of  the  evidence, 
midway  between  the  two  existing  theories.  This  document  is  a 
letter  describing  the  battle,  which  was  written  within  a  few  days  of 
the  event.  It  shows  that  neither  Huntingdon  nor  Orderic  is  com- 
pletely right,  but  that  each  has  some  ground  for  his  statements. 
For  the  fact  is  that  the  king  at  all  events  used  cavalry  and  infantry 
in  close  combination. 

1  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1898),  p.  379. 

2  The  Foundations  of  England,  ii.  254. 
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Among  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford 
(now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library),  there  is  a  small  folio 
volume  of  the  later  twelfth  century,  which  contains  Bede's  tract 
De  Tabemaculo  et  uasis  eius,  the  Libellus  cle  ponderibus  attributed 
to  the  same  author,  and  some  miscellanea  in  hands  of  a  slightly 
later  date  than  that  of  the  original  scribe.  At  the  head  of  these 
miscellanea  are  placed  two  letters  relating  to  Tinchebrai.  The  first 
is  the  well-known  despatch  of  Henry  I  announcing  his  victory  to 
Anselm  :  a  copy  which  only  differs  from  that  given  by  Eadmer 3 
in  that  it  adds  the  attesting  clause,  omitted  by  Eadmer  as  irrele- 
vant.4 The  second  letter  is  from  a  priest  of  Fecamp  to  a  priest  of 
Seez,  announcing  the  king's  success  and  giving  some  details  of 
the  battle.  It  must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  battle^  but 
not  before  the  king  and  his  army  had  arrived  at  Caen,  on  their 
way  to  Bouen.  Here  our  priest  received  an  audience  from  the  king 
and  probably  collected  his  information.  The  value  of  his  evidence 
was  recognised  by  Coxe  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Jesus  College  MSS., 
and  also  by  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy.5  Both  quote  some  sentences  from 
the  letter.  But  it  has  never  been  edited  in  full  nor  have  its  contents 
received  due  consideration.  We  do  not  know  the  name  either  of  the 
writer  or  of  his  correspondent.  We  only  learn  from  the  letter  that 
the  priest  of  Fecamp  was  a  friend  of  Kobert  d'Estouteville,  a  leading 
partisan  of  the  duke  and  one  of  the  principal  captives  taken  in  the 
battle ;  that  nevertheless  the  priest  rejoiced  in  the  king's  victory  as 
a  pledge  of  better  times  in  store  for  Normandy ;  and  that  he  had 
obtained  from  Henry  some  remission  of  the  imposts  levied  on  the 
lands  of  his  church.  He  may  have  been  at  Tinchebrai ;  but  he  does 
not  say  so  ;  and  his  facts  are  such  as  he  might  glean  at  second  hand. 
Though  precisely  informed  regarding  the  battle  array  of  the  king, 
he  is  vague  as  to  that  of  the  duke ;  and  of  the  actual  conflict  he 
only  says  that  it  lasted  barely  an  hour,  and  that  Robert  of  Belesme 
was  the  first  to  fly.  Still  his  letter  deserves  a  careful  perusal.  It 
throws  new  light  on  two  interesting  questions,  the  strength  of  the 
forces  engaged  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  handled.  The 
letter  runs  as  follows  : —     . 

[Jesus  College,  Oxford,  MS.  li.  fo.  104.] 
Domino  suo  presbytero  Sagii  presbyter  Fiscanni  salutem  et  orationes. 
Bonum  apporto  nuntium,  domine  mi,  quoniam  uos  huius  nuntii  auidum 

3  Hist.  Nov.  p.  184,  Eolls  series. 

4  The  clause  runs  Teste  Waldrico  Cancellario  apud  Wellebof.  The  place  in 
question  is  Elboeuf-sur-Andelle,  near  Eouen.  Henry  visited  the  Norman  capital 
between  28  September,  the  date  of  Tinchebrai,  and  15  October,  when  he  was  at 
Lisieux  for  a  Great  Council.  We  can  therefore  fix  the  date  of  this  letter  within 
narrow  limits.  The  mention  of  Waldric  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  identica 
with  that  Gualdricus  capellanus  regis  who  took  duke  Kobert  prisoner  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

5  Descr.  Catal.ofMSS.  relating  to  the  Hist,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ii.  99. 
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noui.  Eex  doniinus  noster  pugnauit  cum  fratre  suo  apud  Tenercebraium 
iii  kal.  Octobris  hora  tertia ;  et  fuit  sic  bellum  dispositum.  In  prima 
acie  fuerunt  Baiocenses,  Abrincatini,  et  Constantinienses,  omnes  pedites. 
Ad  hec  septingenti  equites  utrique  aciei  ordinati ;  preterea  comes 
Cenomannis  et  comes  Britonum  Alarms  Fregandus  circumcingentes 
exercitum,  usque  ad  mille  equites,  remotis  omnibus  gildonibus  et  seruis. 
Nam  totus  exercitus  regis  prope  modum  ad  XL  milia  horum  estimabatur. 
Comes  uero  ad  VI  milia  habuit,  equites  septingentos,  et  uix  una  hora 
prelium  stetit,  Eoberto  de  Belismo  statim  terga  uertente,  ex  cuius  fuga 
dispersi  sunt  omnes.  Comes  uero  captus  est,  et  comes  Moritonii  cum 
suis  baronibus,  Eobertus  de  Stuteuilla  amicus  meus  ;  reliqui  omnes  fusi 
fugatique.  Porro  terra  redacta  est  sub  rege,  et  nequid  uos  preteream 
illud  mirum  quod  rex  in  prelio  uix  duos  amisit.  Unus  solus  uulneratus 
est,  Eobertus  de  Bonesbot.  Ad  regem  cum  uenissem  benigne  me  excepit 
apud  Cadomum,  et  omnia  que  de  terra  nostra  exigebat  uoluntarie  indulsit. 
Et  nunc  pax  in  terra  reddita  est,  Deo  gratias.  Vos  quoque  orate  ut 
sempiterna  permaneat,  et  ut  nobis  Deus  sanitatem  mentis  et  corporis 
tribuat.     Valete. 

According  to  Orderic,  the  duke  was  inferior  in  mounted  men 
but  his  infantry  outnumbered  those  of  the  king.  The  story  of  the 
priest  is  very  different.  He  estimates  the  light  infantry  of  the  king 
at  40,000,  of  the  duke  at  6000.  These  round  figures  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously,  but  they  indicate  the  writer's  general  impression 
that  in  this  respect  the  odds  against  the  duke  were  six  or  seven  to 
one.  It  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  priest's  statements  as  to  the  cavalry. 
Bat  he  appears  to  say  that  the  king  had  2400  mounted  men  as 
against  700  on  the  side  of  Kobert.  The  source  of  Orderic's  mis- 
conception appears  to  be  that  Henry's  foot- soldiers  were  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  the  rear  and  took  no  part  in  the  action  ;  they  are 
the  gildones  et  servi  of  whom  the  priest  speaks  so  contemptuously. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  English  foot -soldiers,  who  were 
undoubtedly  on  the  field,  must  be  included  in  this  category.  They 
were  idle  and  inglorious  spectators  of  the  battle  in  which  (according 
to  the  boast  of  their  countryman  William  of  Malmesbury)  England 
turned  the  tables  upon  Normandy  and  wiped  out  the  disgrace  of 
Senlac.  Of  effective  foot-soldiers  the  king  may  well  have  had  fewer 
than  his  brother.  Turning  now  from  Orderic  to  the  king's  letter, 
we  find  again  that  the  priest  supplies  a  wholesome  corrective  to 
misrepresentations  which  might  otherwise  impose  upon  us.  Henry 
carefully  refrains  from  mentioning  the  disparity  of  his  brother's 
forces  ;  Kobert,  he  says,  had  come  against  him  cum  omnibus  copiis 
militum  et  peditum  quos  prece  et  pretio  adunare  potuit.  The  battle 
had  been  fiercely  {acriter)  contested.  Without  great  loss  his  men 
had  captured  400  knights  and  10,000  infantry,  and  had  slain  an 
enormous  number  of  their  opponents.  If  we  accept  these  figures, 
it  follows  that  the  king  had  taken  more  prisoners  than  there  were 
soldiers,  on  the  priest's  computation,  in  the  army  of  the  duke. 
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The  fact  is  that  through  Henry's  letter  there  runs  a  note  of  boastful 
exaggeration  against  which  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  A  battle 
which  was  begun  and  ended  within  sixty  minutes  can  hardly  have 
been  a  desperate  affair.  The  priest,  no  doubt,  is  indulging  in  hyper- 
bole when  he  assures  his  friend  that  *  barely  two '  were  killed,  and 
only  one  man  wounded,  on  the  royal  side.  But  the  king's  losses 
were  so  light  that  we  may  regard  the  result  of  the  battle  as  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  tactics.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
asserts  that  the  knights  of  both  armies  dismounted  and  fought  on 
foot.6  Orderic,  though  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  forces, 
omits  to  enlighten  us  on  this  important  point ;  his  language  is 
ambiguous.     He  describes  the  king's  battle-order  as  follows  : — 

'  Deinde  ferratae  acies  ordinatae  sunt,  et  disciplinabiliter  stipatae 
processerunt.  Primam  aciem  rexit  Eannulfus  Baiocensis ;  secundam 
Robertus  comes  Mellentensis ;  tertiam  vero  Guillelmus  de  Guarenna . 
.  .  .  Rex  autem  Anglos  et  Normarmos  secum  pedites  detinuit  ; 
Cenomannos  autem  et  Britones  longe  in  campo  cum  Helia  consule 
constituit.' 7 

Mr.  Oman  argues  that  the  pedites  of  this  passage  are  identical 
with  the  thYeeferratae  acies.  But  this  is  an  unnatural  construction 
to  put  upon  the  Latin  ;  and  if  the  king  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
general  command  of  the  three  acies,  he  would  have  made  himself 
responsible  for  leading  one  of  them.  The  evidence  of  the  priest 
makes  it  clear  that  these  pedites  are  the  gildones  et  servi  who 
were  sent  to  the  rear ;  and  Orderic  certainly  speaks  as  though 
the  three  ferratae  acies  were  equites.  Again,  the  latter  uses  the 
word  turmae  of  the  duke's  first  division,  that  which  was  the  most 
prominent  in  the  battle;  and  if  his  Latin  can  be  trusted,  this 
must  mean  that  they  too  were  cavalry.  We  agree  therefore  with 
Sir  James  Ramsay  in  holding  that  Orderic  means  to  describe  the 
battle  as  a  duel  of  cavalry.  But  we  do  not  agree  that  Orderic  is 
wholly  correct.  For  one  thing  we  have  to  explain  Huntingdon's 
account,  which  contradicts  Orderic ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
Sir  James's  theory  that  Huntingdon  is  merely  giving  an  erroneous 
paraphrase  of  Orderic  :  the  two  narratives  are  independent  in 
their  origin.  Secondly,  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  priest's  letter, 
which  is  entitled  to  rank  as  evidence  above  either  of  our  two 
chroniclers. 

The  priest,  in  describing  the  king's  host,  makes  it  clear  that 

infantry   played   an  important  part.      In  prima  acie    (sc.   regis) 

fuerunt  Baiocenses,  Abrincatini,  et  Constantinienses,  omnes  pedites. 

Ad  hec  septingenti  equites  utrique  aciei  ordinati.     He  only  allows 

for  two  divisions ;  uterque  must  mean  *  each  of  two.'     But  the  first 

0  Hist.  Angl.  p.  235,  ed.  T.  Arnold. 
7  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  p.  230,  ed.  le  Prevost. 
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of  these  is  composite  and  corresponds  to  two  of  the  acies  described 
in  Orderic.  In  the  king's  vanguard  there  was  a  division  of  foot- 
soldiers  supported  by  700  knights ;  behind  these  came  a  second 
division  of  700  knights.  A  long  way  behind  was  posted  the  general 
mass  of  infantry  commanded  by  the  king.  The  formation  adopted 
was  not  a  line,  as  in  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Oman,  but  a  column, 
probably  in  echelon.  The  duke's  army  was  similarly  arrayed. 
Hence  the  main  fighting  was  between  the  first  divisions  of  each  army. 
Neither  in  Orderic  nor  in  Huntingdon  do  we  hear  of  any  other 
divisions  sharing  in  the  melee.  But  the  duke,  to  compensate  for 
his  deficiency  in  knights,  had  placed  infantry  in  the  centre  of  his 
column,  between  the  mounted  divisions  led  by  William  of  Mortain 
and  Eobert  of  Belesme.  These  foot-soldiers  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  a  flank  attack  against  which  they  were  wholly  unpro- 
tected ;  and  the  centre  of  the  duke's  column  being  shattered  the 
whole  formation  '  dissolved,'  and  the  event  of  the  battle  was 
decided.  This  at  least  is  our  interpretation  of  Orderic,  who  alone 
gives  something  like  a  picture  of  the  situation.  Orderic,  if  we 
may  hazard  a  guess,  got  his  information  from  old  soldiers  and  did 
not  use  it  with  any  great  intelligence.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
presents  us  with  the  materials  of  a  sound  narrative.  He  reports 
his  informants  fairly  enough,  but  he  seems  to  report  them  without 
a  clear  perception  of  their  meaning.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 


The  Cinque  Ports  under  Henry  II. 

On  26  July  1313,  Edward  II  confirmed  a  series  of  four  charters 
granted  by  Henry  II  to  the  barons  of  Hastings,  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  men  of  Lhida  and  Dyngemers,  to  the  men  of 
Hythe,  and  to  the  men  of  Sandwich  and  Sarre.1  Of  these,  the  first 
two  are  dated  by  the  editor  of  the  Calendar  (p.  ix)  as  being  granted 
between  1155  and  1158,  while  the  two  others  are  assigned  to  between 
1154  and  1160  or  1161.  Since  however  they  are  all  dated  in 
England,  and  Henry  went  abroad  in  August  1158  for  more  than 
four  years,  they  must  all  be  before  that  date.  None  of  these  four 
charters  appear  to  be  known  to  any  historian  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
On  6  June  1205  John  granted  to  Hastings,  Hythe,  and  Sandwich 
(omitting  Sarre)  charters  which  were  almost  verbatim  copies  of 
those  granted  by  his  father,  and  were  intended  to  be  confirma- 
tions of  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  marginal  notes  in  the 
Charter  Eolls  {Confirmatio  hominum  cle  Hastings,  &c),  and  by 
the  clause  ■  sicut  carta  Eegis  Henrici  patris  nostri  quam  inde 
habent  rationabiliter  testatur  '  which  is  found  in  each  charter.2 
On  the  same  day  John  granted  a  charter  to  the  men  of  Dover, 

1  Cal.  of  Charter  Bolls,  iii.  219-221.  2  Rot.  Chart,  p.  153. 
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which  was  also  a  confirmation  of  one  granted  by  his  father,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  granted  a  similar  confirmation  to  the  men  of 
Bomney  :  but  both  these  earlier  charters  are  lost.  But  the  most 
noteworthy  point  in  all  these  charters  is  that  in  the  charter  to  the 
men  of  Lydd  and  Dengemarsh  is  a  clause  that  they  should  be  quit  of 
toll,  &c,  '  sicut  quieti  esse  debent  ex  consuetudine  quinque  portuum,' 
a  statement  which  affords  written  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
confederation  thirty-three  years  before  the  earliest  written  evidence 
known  to  either  Mr.  Eound 3  or  M.  Petit-Dutaillis.4  All  that  Mr. 
Eound  says  of  John's  charters  to  the  individual  ports  may  be  said 
of  the  charters  of  Henry  II.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  on 
the  same  26  July  1313,  Edward  II  confirmed  a  charter  granted  by 
John  in  1207  to  the  barons  of  Pevensey.  A.  Ballard. 


An  Assessment  for  the  Fortieth  of  1232. 

In  September  1232,  when  Peter  des  Boches  had  just  become  the 
chief  adviser  of  Henry  HI,  an  aid  of  a  fortieth  of  movables  was 
granted  by  an  assembly  at  Lambeth.1  The  grant  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  king's  debt  to  the  count  of 
Brittany.2  The  enrolment  of  the  writ  of  collection  is  to  be  found 
on  the  Close  Boll ; 3  and  part  of  a  roll  of  assessment  made  before 
the  commissioners  survives  among  the  Bentals  and  Surveys  at  the 
Public  Becord  Office.  This  document,  a  fragment  of  a  longer  roll, 
deals  with  the  vill  of  Stathern  (Leicestershire),  which  belonged 
partly  to  the  fee  of  William  de  Albini,  lord  of  Belvoir,4  and  partly  to 
the  priory  of  Belvoir.5  The  roll  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  Albini 
fee  and  ends  with  the  tenants  of  the  priory.  The  assessment  of 
the  fortieth  is  exact  in  16  cases ;  in  one  the  assessment  is  too  high 
by  the  twentieth  part  of  a  penny;  and  in  the  remaining  eight 
cases,  the  sum  is  worked  out  to  the  nearest  fraction  of  a  mark, 
6s.  Ad.  for  example  being  treated  as  6s.  Sd.  N.  Niemeyer. 

[Rentals  &  Surveys,  Gen.  Ser.,  Roll  531.] 
Bobertus  Sarninge  (?)  Bladum  suum  valuit 6  21  solidos  et  4  denarios. 
Duos   equos  habuit   et  valuerunt  6  s.     Tres  vaccas  et  valuerunt  8  s.7 
Summa  3  marcae.    Domino  Begi  12  d. 

3  Feudal  England,  p.  564. 

4  Studies  supplementary  to  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History,  p.  87. 

1  Matth.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  iii.  223. 

2  Ibid.  For  notices  of  the  collection  compare  Annal.  Monast.  ii.  310  ;  iii.  72-3 ; 
iv.  423.  s  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1231-4,  p.  155. 

4  Nichols,  Hist,  and  Antia.  of  Leic.  11.  pt.  i.  p.  355.        5  Monast.  Angl.  iii.  285. 

6  The  assessment  was  made  on  chattels  as  they  were  held  on  22  Sept.  1232 ; 
'  quadragesimam  partem  .  .  .  mobilium  .  .  .  sicut  ea  habuerunt  in  crastino  sancti 
Matthaei  anno  regni  nostri  xvi°  ' :  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls  1231-4,  p.  155. 

7  The  '  mobilia '  are  enumerated  in  the  writ :  '  videlicet  de  bladis,  carrucis,  ovibus, 
vaccis,  porcis,  haraciis,  equis  carettariis  et  deputatis  ad  wainagium  in  maneriis,'  ibid. 
None  of  the  men  of  Stathern  possessed  all  these  things. 
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> 

Hugo  Kaihou  Bladuni  suum  valuit  22  s.  et  4  d.  Duos  equos  [habuit 
et  valuerunt]  6  s.  Unum  bovem  et  duas  vaccas  et  valuerunt  8  s.  Et 
15  oves  et  valuerunt  10  s.  Summa  3  marcae  [6  s.  4  d.]  Domino  Eegi 
14  d. 

Nicholaus  Prepositus.  Bladum  suum  valuit  2  marcas.  Duos  equos 
habuit  et  valuerunt  6  s.  Duos  boves  et  valuerunt  6  s.  Unam  vaccam  2  s. 
12  oves  et  valuerunt  8  s.     Summa  3  marcae  8  s.  8  d.     Domino  Eegi  15  d. 

Eadulfus  de  Hoiland.  Bladum  suum  valuit  8  s.  4  d.  Et  duos  boves 
habuit  et  valuerunt  5  s.     Summa  1  marca.     Domino  Eegi  4  d. 

Willelmus  Cocus.  Bladum  suum  valuit  10  s.  Unum  equum  habuit  et 
valuit  3  s.  Unam  vaccam  et  valuit  2  s.  et  dimidiam.  Summa  1  marca 
20  d.     Domino  Eegi  4  d.  unum  obolum. 

Walterus  films  (?)  Dode.  Bladum  suum  valuit  2  marcas  4  d.  Duos 
equos  [habuit  et  valuerunt]  7  s.  Duos  boves  et  duas  vaccas  et  valuerunt 
[10]  s.  24  oves  et  valuerunt  16  s.  Summa  4  marcae  et  dimidia.  Domino 
Eegi  18  d. 

Hugo  Alius  Nigelli.  Bladum  suum  valuit  20  s.  Duos  boves  habuit 
et  valuerunt  6  s.  Duas  vaccas  et  valuerunt  4  s.  4  d.  Unum  equum  et 
valuit  2  s.  4  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.  8  d.  Summa  2  marcae  8  s.  Domino 
Eegi  10  d. 

Walterus  de  Hideby.  Bladum  suum  valuit  20  s.  Duos  boves  et  duas 
vaccas  habuit  et  valuerunt  12  s.  15  oves  et  valuerunt  10  s.  Summa 
3  marcae  20  d.     Domino  Eegi  12  d.  unum  obolum. 

Dionysius  de  Hoiland.  Bladum  suum  valuit  [9]  s.  Unum  equum 
habuit  et  5  (?)  oves  et  valuerunt  6  s.  Summa  1  marca  20  d.  Domino 
Eegi  [4]  d.  unum  obolum. 

Alicia  vidua.  Bladum  suum  valuit  1  marcam.  Duas  vaccas  [habuit 
et  valuerunt]  5  s.  3  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.  Summa  1  marca  [7  s.] 
Domino  Eegi  6  d. 

Galfridus  films  Walteri.  Bladum  suum  valuit  2  marcas.  Unum 
equum  habuit  et  valuit  3  s.  Duos  boves  et  duas  vaccas  et  valuerunt  11  s. 
3  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.  Summa  3  marcae  2  s.  8  d.  Domino  Eegi  12  d. 
unum  obolum. 

Eobertus  Parvus.  Bladum  suum  valuit  1  marcam.  Duas  vaccas 
habuit  et  valuerunt  5  s.  15  oves  et  valuerunt  10  s.  Summa  2  marcae 
20  d.     Domino  Eegi  8  d. 

Eogerus  Bond,  Bladum  suum  valuit  1  marcam.  Unum  equum 
habuit  et  valuit  3  s.  Unum  bovem  et  valuit  3  s.  Unum  ovem  et 
valuit  8  d.     Summa  20  s.     Domino  Eegi  6  d. 

Willelmus  ad  Fontem.  Bladum  suum  valuit  1  marcam,  Unum 
bovem  habuit  et  valuit  3  s.  Unum  equum  et  valuit  2  s.  Tres  oves  et 
valuit  2  s.     Summa  1  marca  et  9  s.     Domino  Eegi  6  d.  et  tres  quadrantes. 

Willelmus  Sutor.  Bladum  suum  valuit  5  s.  Duas  vaccas  habuit  et 
valuerunt  5  s.  10  oves  et  valuerunt  dimidiam  marcam.  Summa  16  s. 
8  d.     Domino  Eegi  5  d. 

Johannis  de  Aubeni.  Bladum  suum  valuit  23  s.  8  d.  4  boves  et 
valuerunt  13  s.  Duos  equos  et  valuerunt  5  s.  Summa  3  marcae  20  d. 
Domino  Eegi  12  d.  unum  obolum. 

Giliena  Borard.  Bladum  suum  valuit  4  s.  Duas  vaccas  habuit  et 
valuerunt  4  s.     3  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.     Summa  10  s.     Domino  Eegi  3  d. 
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Simon  Borard.  Bladum  suum  valuit  6  s.  20  d.  Une  genie8  et  valuit 
2  s.  3  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.  Summa  11  s.  8  d.  Domino  Regi  3  d. 
unum  obolum. 

Walterus  de  Aubeni.  Bladum  suum  valuit  14  s.  Duos  boves  habet 
et  valuerunt  6  s.     Summa  20  s.     Domino  Regi  6  d. 

Robertus  frater  Nicolai.  Bladum  suum  valuit  3  s.  8  d.  Une  genice  8 
et  valuit  20  d.  2  oves  et  valuerunt  16  d.  Summa  dimidia  marca.  Domino 
Regi  2  d. 

Robertus  films  Walteri.  Bladum  suum  valuit  2  marcas.  3  boves 
habuit  et  valuerunt  10  s.  Duas  vaccas  et  valuerunt  4  s.  6  d.  Duos 
equos  et  valuerunt  6  s.  15  oves  et  valuerunt  10  s.  Summa  4  marcae  40  d. 
Domino  Regi  17  d. 

Hugo  Prepositus.  Bladum  suum  valuit  21  s.  3  boves  habuit  et 
valuerunt  9  s.  Unam  vaccam  et  valuit  [3]  s.  Duos  equos  et  valuerunt 
4  s.  12  oves  et  valuerunt  8  s.  Summa  3  marcae  5  s.  Domino  Regi 
13  d.  unum  obolum. 

Ralph  Murdoc.  Bladum  suum  valuit  20  s.  Duos  boves  habuit  et 
valuerunt  6  s.     Duas  vaccas  et  valuerunt  5  s.     Unum  equum  et  valuit 

8  s.     15  oves  et  valuerunt  10  s.     Summa  3  marcae  4  s.     Domino  Regi 
13  d.  unum  obolum. 

Hii  sunt  tenentes  Prioris  de  Belvero. 

Ricardus  Page.  Bladum  suum  valuit  10  s.  Unum  equum  habuit  et 
valuit  3  s.  Unum  bovem  et  valuit  3  s.  Unam  vaccam  et  valuit  2  s. 
et  dimidium.  5  oves  et  valuerunt  3  s.  4.  d.  Summa  21  s.  10  d.  Domino 
Regi  6  d.  unum  obolum. 

Gilbertus  Bond.  Bladum  suum  valuit  11  s.  Unum  bovem  habuit  et 
valuit  3  s.     Unam  vaccam  et  valuit  2  s.     Duos  equos  et  valuerunt  5  s. 

9  oves  et  valuerunt  6  s.     Summa  2  marcae  4  d.     Domino  Regi  8  d. 

[In  dorso.]     Summa  £86.  14s.  de  Stakedirin.9 

Summa  quae  pertinet  ad  Regem  18s.  S^d. 


The  Oldest  Accoitnt  Book  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  document  here  printed,  the  oldest  account  book  extant  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  is  preserved  in  the  university  Archives. 
It  consists  of  six  narrow  leaves  of  paper  written  on  both  sides,  some 
of  them  much  stained  by  oak-galls,  which  were  employed  to  revive 
faded  passages.  The  use  of  galls,  which  has  played  such  havoc 
with  some  of  the  oldest  university  registers,  has  fortunately  here 
not  wholly  obliterated  any  of  the  writing.  A  note  at  the  end  of 
the  document  states  that  it  was  transcribed  on  11  August  1703  by 
William  Smith,  who  adds  that  he  treated  it  '  infusione  gallarum 
quibusdam  in  locis  prius  pallidis.'  His  transcript  is  now  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (MS.  72,  i.e.  Smith  MS.  1, 
fol.  135). 

The  accounts  record  expenses  incurred  by  university  officials  in 
connexion  with  journeys  to  London  from  4  November  to  the 
following  17  February,  and  although  the  years  are  nowhere  given 

8  Apparently  a  '  heifer ' ;  Fr.  gtnisse,  from  Lat.  iunex.    Du  Cange  gives  only  the 
diminutive  iunicula.  9  Stathern. 
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it  seems  clear  that  they  were  1357  and  1358.  This  conclusion  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  entries  which  set  forth  that  on  22  January 
the  chancellor,  proctors,  and  others  journeyed  to  London,  on 
business  relating  to  John  de  Kedyngton,  an  Augustinian  friar.  A 
document  in  the  university  Archives  (S.E.P.,  Y.  11)  shows  that 
this  friar  had  obtained  a  citation  of  the  chancellor  and  proctors, 
dated  31  December  1357,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  justify  their  action  in  suspending  him  from 
scholastic  acts.  The  citation  was  repudiated  by  William,  provincial 
prior  of  the  order,  and  John,  prior,  and  the  convent  at  Oxford  on 
21  January  1358,  which  was  the  day  before  the  deputation  set 
out  for  London.1  Another  clue  to  the  date  may  be  derived  from 
the  opening  paragraph,  which  says  that  the  journey  was  under- 
taken '  pro  una  clausula  inserenda  de  novo  in  carta  per  dominum 
nostrum  Eegem  post  conflictum  Oxonie  Universitati  concessa,'  the 
commencement  of  the  clause  being,  ■  Et  quod  clericus  mercati.' 
This  clause 2  occurs  in  a  royal  mandate  to  all  justices  and  ministers 
of  the  king  to  allow  the  chancellor  of  the  university  to  enjoy  those 
privileges  recently  granted  to  him  touching  the  custody  of  the 
assize  of  bread  and  ale,  of  weights  and  measures,  cognisance  of 
forestallers  and  regrators,  &c.  The  charter  granted  to  the  univer- 
sity after  the  great  conflict  with  the  town  in  1355,  which  left  the 
former  poorer  in  scholars  but  richer  in  privileges,  is  enrolled  on  the 
Charter  Eoll  29  Edw.  Ill,  no.  5  (27  June). 

The  most  important  entry  in  the  accounts  relates  to  a  dispute 
between  the  university  and  Thomas  de  Langeley,  who,  as  one  of  the 
king's  justices  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  enforcement  of 
the  statute  of  labourers,3  had  cited  men  of  the  town  of  Oxford  to 
appear  before  him  at  Woodstock.  As  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  mayor  of  Oxford  had  been  appointed  justices  for  the 
town  of  Oxford  in  March  1357,4  the  action  of  Thomas  de  Langeley 
was  clearly  ultra  vires.  The  text  of  the  accounts  is  rather  obscure, 
but  it  is  evident  that  John  de  Burton  and  his  colleagues  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  the  king's  justiciar. 
That  most  of  the  other  entries  are  domestic  in  character  need  not 
perhaps,  in  this  particular  instance,  be  greatly  deplored,  since  details 
concerning  the  everyday  life  of  university  officials  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century  are  necessarily  almost  unknown. 

Stkickland  Gibson. 

1  The  witnesses  to  this  document  are  Willelmus  de  Alneto,  Richardus,  abbas  de 
Parco  Lude,  Iohannes  Modi,  Kicardus  de  Tenummutha,  Galfridus  de  Sancto  Botulph, 
Iohannes  Bourton,  Iohannes  Bernewike. 

2  '  Et  quod  clericus  mercati  se  in  presentia  nostra  vel  heredum  nostrorum  decetero 
non  intromittat  infra  burgum  ilium  aut  suburbia  eiusdem  de  officio  illo  exercendo  de 
aliqua  re  eundem  burgum  vel  suburbia  tangente  '  (Pat.  Roll  32  Edw.  Ill,  p.  2,  m.  3 
(10  January) :  Beg.  Priv.  Univ.  Oxon.  p.  37). 

3  Close  Boll  32  Edw.  Ill,  m.  23  (24  April). 

4  Pat.  Roll  31  Edw.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  19  d. 
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Fol.  lr.  Expense  Iohannis  de  Burton  versus  London  eundo  ibidem 
commorando  et  redeundo  pro  vna  clausula  inserenda  de  nouo  in 
carta  per  dominum  nostrum  Regem  post  conflictum  Oxon 
vniuersitati  concessa  et  pro  litteris  de  priuato  sigillo  dictam  clausu- 
lam  confirmando  ad  Cancellarium  Anglie  directis  cuius  clausule 
tenor  talis  est  Et  quod  clericus  mercati  ...  In  primis  iiij  die 
mensis  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  pro  se  et  equo  suo  per  diem  ei 
noctem  xijd  Summa         .         .        .       xijd 

Item  v  die  mensis  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  pro  se  et  equo  suo  per 
diem  et  noctem  xijd  Summa        .        .        .       xijd 

Item  vj  die  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  et  equo  per  diem  et  noc- 
tem xijd  Summa        .         .         .      xijd 

Item  vij  die  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  et  equo  per  diem  et  noc- 
tem xijd  Summa         .         .        .       xijd 

Item  viij  die  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  per  diem  et  noctem  xijd 

Summa        .         .         .       xijd 

Item  ix  die  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  et  equo  per  diem  et  noc- 
tem xijd  Summa        .         .         .      xijd 

Item  x  die  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  et  equo  per  diem  et  noc- 
tem xijd  Summa        .        .        .      xijd 

Item  xj  die  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  et  equo  per  diem  et  noc- 
tem xijd  Summa        .         .        .       xijd 

Item  xij  die  Nouembris  in  expensis  suis  et  equo  per  diem  et  noc- 
tem vjd 

Summa  Totalis        .        .        viij9  vjd 

Expense  forinsece  fol#1. 

Item  in  allocacione  vnius  equi  per  viij  dies  et  dimidium  ijs  iiijd 
Item  in  ferura  equi  iijd  Item  in  litera  per  totum  tempus  jd  o  Item 
garcioni  pro  dicta  equi  custodia  per  tempus  predictum  iiijd  Item  in 
botillagio  per  dictos  viij  dies  diuersis  vicibus  versus  episcopum 
Winton  Iohannem  de  Weuelhyke  Westm.  et  sanctum  paulum  xvd 
Item  apud  Westm.  in  vino  pro  clericis — xijd  Item  in  mites  [?]  iijd 
Item  pro  parte  solucionis  dicte  [?]  carte  de  nouo  scribende  vj9  viijd 

Summa  totalis         .         .       xij9  ijd  o. 

Summa  Totalis  vtriusque  partis  diete  et  forinsec.  per  dictos  viij 'dies 
cum  dimidio  xx8  ijd  o.  Item  petit  vijd  qui  sunt  a  retro  de  vltimo 
compoto  Summa  vijd 

Summa  totalis        .        .        .       vijd 

Expensis  factis  per  Iohannem  de  Burton  versus  London  eundo 
ibidem  commorando  et  redeundo  pro  breuibus  sicut  alias 
impetrandis  ad  dominum  Thomam  de  Langelie  et  socios  suos 
sedentes  apud  Wodestoke  5  de  mensuris  et  ponderibus  de  operariis 

5  Woodstock. 
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arfcificibas  et  aliis  priuilegiis  anullandis  super  hominibus  ville 
Oxon  coram  eis  ibidem  extra  dictam  villam  trahendo 6  contra 
priuilegia  vniuersitatis  et  optinuit  breue  ita  cessio7  dictorum 
domini  Thome  et  sociorum  suorum  non  habuit  locum  In  primis 
x  die  Ianuarii  apud  Tedlesworth  8  in  pane  o.  Item  in  ceruisia  o. 
Item  in  coquina  id  Item  in  equo  o.  Item  apud  Wycombe  pro  se 
et  equo  iiijd  Item  apud  Woxebrigge  9  per  noctem  in  pane  o.  Item 
in  ceruisia  jd  Item  in  coquina  iijd  Item  in  lectis  id  Item  in 
candelis  qa  Item  in  feno  id  Item  in  prebenda  iijd  Item  in  focali  o. 

Summa         .         .      xvjd  o.  qa 

Item  xj  die  Ianuarii  apud  Aketonum  10  id  Item  eodem  die  et  nocte 
London  xiijd  o.  Summa        .        .         xiiijd  o. 

M.  2'  Item  xij  die  Ianuarii  London  pro  se  et  equo  suo  in  expensis  ibidem  xV3 

Summa         .        •        .       xvd 

Item  xiij  die  Ianuarii  London  pro  se  et  equo  suo  in  expensis 
ibidem  xiiijd  Summa        .        .        .    xiiijd 

Item  xiiij  die  London  pro  se  et  equo  suo  in  expensis  ibidem  xd  Item 
eadem  nocte  equitando  cum  ij  hominibus  de  London  versus 
Woxebrigge  pro  festinacione  breuium  noctanter  alias  non  haberent 
locum  in  expensis  eorundem  tractando  [?]  cum  tribus  equis  in  ilia 
nocte  ij8  iijd  o.11  Summa        .        .        iii3  id  o. 

Item  xv  die  mane  apud  Wycombe  ad  iantacula  dictorum  xiijd  Item 
apud  Tedlesworth  vd  Summa  xviijd 

Summa  diete        .      ix8  viijd  o. 

Expense  forinsece 

In  primis  pro  vno  magno  breue  recitante  cartam  et  ij  aliis  breuibus 
directis  Thome  de  Langele  et  sociis  suis  et  altero  directo  in 
scaccario  ij8  Item  in  vno  conducto  xxijd  Item  in  botillagio  ibidem 
per  totum  tempus  viijd  Item  in  ferura  equi  ijd  o.  Item  vni 
garcioni  pro  custodia  equorum  per  totum  tempus  ijd  Item  in 
lectis  jd  Summa  totalis  forinsec.  iiij8  xd  o. 

Summa  totalis  diete  et  forinsec.  per  dictos  dies  ibidem  eundo  et 
redeundo  xiiij8  vijd  qa 

Expensis  factis  per  Cancellarium  et  procuratores  ls  cum  dominis  et 
magistris  Ricardo13  abbate  de  parco  lude  Iohanne  de  Lancastre  et 
aliis  clericis  videlicet  in  toto  xx  homines  preter  superuenientes  et 
xvj  equos  versus  London  eundo  ibidem  commorando  et  redeundo 
pro  negociis  vniuersitatis  tangentibus  Magistrum  Iohannem  de 
Kedyngton  dootorem  in  Theologia  in  domo  fratrum  Augustin- 
ensium  et  aliis  multis  negociis  expediendis 

6  For  trahendis.  7  For  sessio* 

8  Tetsworth.  9  Uxbridge.  ,0  Acton. 

11  This  entry  is  partly  obliterated  in  the  MS. 

12  John  de  Hodum  or  Hotham,  John  Joskin,  Alexander  de  Feribrigge. 

13  See  Victoria  County  Hist,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  141. 
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In  primis   apud  Wycombe  xxij  die  mensis  Ianuarii  in  pane  xd  o.  ml** 

Summa  [?]  in  iij  lagenis  vini  ij8  vjd  Item  in  vij  lagenis  ceruisie 
xiiijd  Coquina  in  grossis  carnibus  xxd  o.  Item  in  iij  cuniculis  xijd 
Item  in  iij  perdicibus  xd  o.  Item  in  paruis  volucribus  emptis 
iiijd  in  focali  viijd  Item  in  candelis  iijd  o.  Item  in  lectis  viijd 
Garcioni  feno  pro  xvj  equis  xvjd  Item  in  iij  bussellis  auene  et  j 
dimidio  bz.  ij8  Item  in  pane  pro  eisdem  equis  ixd  o.  Item  in 
ferura  vid  o.  Item  solutum  Adam  camerario  cancellarii  pro  j 
lagena  ceruisie  querenti  in  villa  iijd         Summa  xv8 

Item  xxiij  die  Ianuarii  apud  Woxebrigge  in  pane  vid  o.  Item  in 
ceruisia  viijd  Item  in  carnibus  xijd  o.  Item  in  pane  pro  equo  xvd 
Item  in  feno  ij(1  Item  in  ferura  vijd  o.  Item  eodem  die  apud 
Aketon  in  ceruisia  ij(1  o.  Item  eodem  die  London  ad  cenam  in 
pane  viijd  o.  in  vj  lagenis  ceruisie  xijd  Item  in  ij  lagenis  vini  xvjd 
Item  in  grossis  carnibus  emptis  xxiijd  Item  in  ij  cuniculis  viijd 
Item  in  ij  perdicibus  viijd  Item  in  sale  et  farina  auene  id  o. 
Item  in  focali  ixd  Item  in  ju  et  dimidio  candelarum  vd  Item  in 
feno  pro  xvj  equis  per  dictum  diem  et  noctem  ijs  viijd  Item  in  iij 
busellis  auene  ij8  Item  in  pane  pro  eisdem  iiijd  Item  in  lectis 
viijd     Item  in  capistris  ijd    Item  in  croco  jd     Item  in  aqua  o. 

Summa        .        .        xviij8  o. 

Item  xxiiij  die  Ianuarii  London  in  pane  xvd  Item  in  ceruisia  xvjd 
Item  in  vino  xxd  Item  in  grossis  carnibus  xxjd  Item  in 
cuniculis  viijd  Item  in  j  plouer  iiijd  Item  in  paruis  volucribus 
xijd  Item  in  pies  xxd  Item  in  j  pike  [?]  xxd  Item  in  roch  iiijd  Item 
in  smelt  iiijd  Item  in  ouis  jd  Item  in  pipere  et  croco  iijd  Item  in 
salsea  jd  Item  in  oystres  et  sepis  iiijd  Item  in  focali  vijd  Item 
in  candelis  iiijd     Item  in  feno  pro  xvj  equis  per  diem  et  noctem  foL  3«- 

in  grossis  iiij8  Item  in  iij  busellis  auene  ijs  Item  in  pane  pro 
eisdem  post  aquam  ixd    Item  in  lectis  viijd    Item  in  ferura  ijd 

Summa        .         .     xxi8  iijd  o. 

Item  eodem  die  in   expensis   forinsecis  in   botillagio  ijs  Item  in 

sotularibus  garcionibus  videlicet  Willelmo  coquo  et  garcioni 
seneschalli  et  abbatis  Osneye  et  garcioni  cancellarii  ij8 

Summa        .  .         .       iiij » 

Item  xxv  die  Ianuarii  London  in  pane  vijd  Item  in  ceruisia  xd  Item 
in  vino  xijd  Item  in  grossis  carnibus  xjd  Item  in  j  proicio  [?]  iiijd 
Item  in  focali  vjd  Item  in  candela  ijd  o.  Item  in  lectis  viijd  Item 
in  feno  pro  equis  iiij8  Item  in  prebenda  ijs  Item  in  pane  pro 
isdem  xijd  Item  in  carnibus  ad  cenam  vijd  o.  Item  in  croco  et 
pipere  ijd  in  aqua  jd  pro  ij  diebus.  Item  in  farrina  et  sale  jd  Item 
in  botillagio  ijd  Summa        ."        ."         xiij8  ijd 

Item  xxvj  die  Ianuarii  London  in  pane  ixd  Item  in  ceruisia  xiiijd 
Item  in  vino  xvjd  Item  in  oystres  vjd  Item  in  alleciis  rubeis  et 
albis  viijd  Item  in  merlynge  et  gurnarde  xviij d  Item  in 
muskeles  ijd    Item  in  piris  iijd     Item  in  pulueribus  et  croco  iiijd 

3  b  2 
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Item  in  smelt  iiijd  Item  in  feno  iijs  ixd  Item  in  prebenda  auene 
xvjd  Item  in  pane  pro  eisdem  xijd  o.  Item  in  focali  vijd  Item 
in  lectis  viij(1  Item  in  candelis  iijd  Item  in  vino  acri  [?]  o.  Item 
in  botillagio  xijd  Item  in  litera  iiijd  Item  vni  garcioni  pro 
auxilio  coqui  jd     Item  in  ferrura  jd  o. 

Summa        .         .      xvjs  ijd  o. 

foi.  3^  Item  xxvij  die  Ianuarii  London  in  pane  empto  viijd  Item  in  vino 
xijd  Item  in  ceruisia  xjd  Item  in  salso  pisce  et  duro  xiiij*1 
Item  in  conger  xjd  Item  in  salmone  ijd  Item  in  alleciis  iijd 
Item  in  focali  vijd  Item  in  candelis  iijd  o.  Item  in  lectis  viij"1 
Item  in  feno  iijs  ixd  Item  in  ij  busellis  auene  xvjd  Item  in  pane 
pro  eisdem  xixd  Item  in  litera  ijd  Item  in  ferrura  ante  recessum 
London  In  equis  Cancellarii  et  procuratorum  xjd  Item  in  ferura 
equorum  Lancastre  iiijd  Item  in  ferura  Abbatis  equorum  et 
aliorum  vijd  o.  Summa         .        .     xv8  iiijd  o. 

Item  xxviij  die  Ianuarii  London  ad  iantacula  ante  recessum  domi- 
norum  versus  Oxon  in  pane  vjd  o.  Item  in  vino  viijd  Item  in 
ceruisia  vjd  o.  Item  in  pies  xixd  Item  in  carnibus  pro  garcionibus 
emptis  vd  Item  eodem  die  ibidem  in  pane  pro  equis  ante  recessum 
de  London  xvd  Item  in  feno  ante  recessum  vjd  Item  eodem  die 
apud  Woxebrigge  in  pane  iiijd  Item  in  i  potello  vini  empto  vd 
Item  in  ceruisia  vjd  Item  in  carnibus  vjd  Item  Magistris  Galfrido 
et  Henrico  Wytefelde14  pro  expensis  suis  in  alio  loco  et  ferura 
equorum  vjd  o.  Item  in  feno  pro  equis  jd  o.  Item  in  pane  pro 
eisdem  xvd  Item  eodem  die  cero 15  apud  Wycombe  in  pane 
vijd  Item  in  vino  vd  Item  in  ceruisia  xvjd  Item  in  coquina 
in  grossis  carnibus  emptis  xviijd  Item  in  ij  perdicibus  vijd  Item 
in  ij  cuniculis  viijd  Item  in  focali  viijd  Item  in  lectis  viijd  Item 
in  candelis  iiijd  Item  in  feno  pro  xvj  equis  xviijd  Item  in  iij 
busellis  auene  pro  eisdem  ij3     Item  in  pane  pro  eisdem  xvd 

Summa         .         .        xx8  viijd 

Item  xxix  die  Ianuarii  apud  Tedlesworth  in  pane  empto  iijd  o.  Item 
in  ceruisia  iiijd  o.    Item  in  coquina  viijd  in  pane  pro  equis  xiijd. 

Summa        .         .        .    ij3  vd 

foi.  4*  Expense  forinsece  per  dictum  tempus 

In  primis  in  iiij  equis  allocatis  per  viij  dies  predictos  ix3  viijd  Item 
garcioni  abbatis  de  Oseney  vjd  Item  garcioni  magistri  Iohannis l(i 
seneschalli  Oxon  vjd  Item  famulo  galfridi  Botilston  viijd  Item 
famulo  procuratorum  xviijd    Item  famulo  Abbatis  vjd 

Summa         .         .        xiij3  iiijd 

Totalis        .        .        Summa  totalis  diete  et  forinsec     .         vju   xix8  vjd 

Item  petit  pro  vno  equo  conducto  versus  Bristoll  cum  domino  Cancel- 
lario  ij8     Item   in  vno   equo  conducto   versus  Wodestoke   cum 

14  Probably  the  future  Provost  of  Queen's  College. 

•s  For  sero.  I6  Probably  John  de  Lancastre. 
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breuibus  domino  Thome  de  Langelye  et  sociis  suis  directis  pro 
priuilegiis  vniuersitatis  iiijd 

Summa  totalis        .        .  ij8  iiijd 

Expense  domini  Cancellarii  et  procuratorum  vniuersitatis  Oxon  et  foi.4» 

aliorum  quinque  cum  viij  equis  versus  London  eundo  ibidem  et 
redeundo  ad  parliamentum  17  pro  negociis  vniuersitatis. 

In  primis  xj  die  Februarii  apud  Tedles worth  in  pane  jd  o.  Item  in 
ceruisia  ijd  Item  in  coquina  ijd  Item  in  pane  pro  equis  vijd 
Item  eodem  die  cero  18  apud  Wycombe  in  pane  iiijd  Item  in 
ceruisia  vd  Item  in  vino  j  lagena  xd  Item  in  carnibus  grossis 
vjd  Item  in  iij  gallinisxiijd  o.  Item  in  j  perdice  empto  vd  Item  in 
j  cuniculo  vd  Item  in  lectis  iiijd  Item  in  feno  pro  equis  vijd 
Item  in  ij  busellis  auene  xvjd  Item  in  pane  pro  eisdem  vijd  Item 
in  focali  iiijd     Item  in  litera  jd    Item  in  ferura  iijd  o. 

Summa        .        .    viij3  vijd  o. 

Item  xij  die  februarii  apud  Woxebrigge  in  pane  iijd  Item  in 
ceruisia  iiijd  o.  Item  in  coquina  vd  Item  in  pane  pro  equis  vijd 
Item  in  feno  jd  Item  eodem  die  apud  London  in  pane  vjd  Item 
in  grossis  carnibus  xviijd  Item  in  ij  gallinis  xjd  Item  in  lectis  iiijd 
Item  in  candelis  ijd  Item  in  focali  et  carbon  emptis  vjd  Item 
in  ceruisia  vjd  o.     Item  in  vino  viijd     Item  in  feno  pro  vij  equis  foi.5* 

xijd  o.  per  diem  et  noctem.  Item  in  ij  busellis  auene  xvjd  Item 
in  litera  ijd     Item  in  pane  pro  equis  vijd 

Summa        .         .        ixs  xjd  o. 

Item  xiij  die  Februarii  London  in  pane  vjd  Item  in  vino  xijd 
Item  in  ceruisia  viijd  Item  in  grossis  carnibus  viijd  Item  in  iij 
gallinis  xvjd  Item  in  ij  capon  xvijd  Item  in  ij  cuniculis  xijd  Item 
in  iju  amidol.  vd  Item  in  pipere  puluere  et  croco  iijd  o.  Item  sal- 
sea  jd  Item  in  ouis  jd  o.  Item  in  feno  pro  vij  equis  xiiij d  o.  Item 
in  ij  busellis  auene  xvjd  Item  in  pane  pro  eisdem  vijd  Item  in 
litera  jd  Item  in  focali  vijd  Item  in  lectis  vd  Item  in  candelis 
ijd    Item  in  botillagio  ijd  Summa        .        .         .    xijs  o. 

Item  xiiij  die  Februarii  London  in  pane  vd  o.  Item  in  vino  viijd 
Item  in  ceruisia  vjd  o.  Item  in  oystres  iiijd  Item  in  muskeles  ijd 
Item  in  alleciis  vd  Item  in  duro  pisce  iiijd  Item  in  salso  pisce 
vd  Item  in  roch  iiijd  Item  in  floundres  et  plais  vijd  Item  in 
pipere  et  croco  et  pulueribus  ijd  Item  in  farrina  et  sale  ijd  Item 
in  feno  pro  vij  equis  xiijd  o.  Item  in  prebenda — ij  busellis  auene 
xvjd  Item  in  pane  pro  eisdem  vijd  Item  in  litera  jd  Item  in 
ferura  jd   Item  in  lectis  vd  Item  in  candelis  ijd     Item  in  focali  vd 

Summa        .         .     viij8  ixd  o. 

Item  xv  die   februarii  in  pane  vjd      Item   in   vino  xijd    Item  in  f0i.5» 

ceruisia  vijd  Item  in  oystres  et  muskeles  vjd  Item  in  alleciis  rubeis 
et  albis  vd  Item  in  anguillis  et  salsea  iiijd  Item  in  smelt  iijd 
Item  in  duro  pisce  et  salso  vjd     Item  in  merelynge  et  codelyng\  xiijd 

17  Parliament  of  5  Feb.  1358  ;  cf.  Parry's  Parliaments  and  Councils,  p.  125. 

18  For  sero. 
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Item  in  amidol.  ija  o.  Item  in  speciebus  et  puluere  pro  coquina  iiijd 
Item  in  ficis  et  racemis  ijd  Item  in  piris  ijd  Item  in  feno  pro 
equis  xiiijd  Item  in  ij  busellis  auene  xvjd  Item  in  pane  vijd 
Item  in  focali  iiijd     Item  in  lectis  vd    Item  in  candelis  ijd 

Summa        .        .  x3  o 


Item  xv  die  februarii  in  pane  vd  o.  Item  in  vino  viijd  Item  in 
ceruisia  vjd  Item  in  oystres  iiijd  Item  in  alleciis  iijd  Item  in 
anguillis  iiijd  Item  in  smelt  ijd  Item  in  gurnard  et  ray  xijd  Item 
in  amigdol.  ijd  o.  Item  in  sucura  et  zinziberi  iijd  Item  in  ficis 
et  racemis  iijd  Item  in  piris  ijd  Item  in  feno  xiijd  Item  in 
auena  xvjd  Item  in  pane  vijd  Item  [in]  focali  iiijd  Item  in 
candelis  jd  o.     Item  in  lectis  vd     Item  in  litera  jd 

Summa        .         .      viij8  vjd  o, 

foi.  6'  Item  xvj  die  februarii  in  pane  ijd  Item  in  ceruisia  iiijd  Item  in 
vino  iiijd  Item  in  oystres  jd  o.  Item  in  salso  pisce  ijd  Item  in 
alleciis  jd  Item  in  muskeles  jd  Item  in  smelt  ijd  Item  eodem 
die  apud  Woxebrigge  in  pane  ijd  o.  Item  in  vino  vd  Item  in  j 
lagena  ceruisie  empta  extra  domum  iiijd  pro  magistris  Item  in 
ceruisia  pro  aliis  jd  o.  Item  in  focali  ijd  Item  in  pisce  jd  Item 
in  lectis  iiijd  Item  in  feno  pro  equis  vijd  Item  in  auena  xvjd 
Item  in  pane  iiijd  Item  in  litera  jd  Item  in  ferura  London  et 
ibidem  videlicet  palefrido  cancellarii  et  ij  aliis  equis  xd  Item  in 
aliis  equis  vjd    Item  in  candelis  jd  o. 

Summa         .        .         vjs  xja 

Item  xvij  die  februarii  ad  prandium  apud  Wycombe  in  pane  vjd  o. 
Item  in  vino  vd  Item  in  ceruisia  iiijd  Item  in  oystres  iiijd 
Item  in  alleciis  iijd  Item  in  salso  pisce  iiijd  Item  in  duro 
pisce  frisc'  vd  o.  Item  in  trotters  viijd  Item  in  lochis  et  paruis 
piscibus  vijd  Item  in  sepis  ob.  Item  in  feno  pro  equis  jd  o.  Item 
in  pane  pro  equis  vijd  Summa        .        .       iiijs  viijd 

Item  eo  die  apud  Tedlesworth  in  pane  jd  Item  in  ceruisia  ijd  Item 
in  pane  pro  equis  vijd  Summa  xd 


loi.  6'  Expense  forinsece  per  dictum  tempus 

In  primis  in  ij  equis  allocatis  pro  procuratoribus  iiij3  viijd  Item  in  ij 
aliis  equis  allocatis  iiij3  Item  in  allocacione  vnius  garcionis  per 
totum  tempus  ij3  Item  pro  vno  breue  in  scaccario  pro  directione 
Iohannis  laundels  19  ad  supersedendum  de  xv11  Argenti  de  assisa 
ceruisie  quod  solutum  per  prius  et  alias  petunt  dictam  summam 
xijd  Item  pro  x  breuibus  sicut  alias  ad  scaccarium  pro  baronibus 
ad  deliberandum  dictum  breue  de  supersedendo  vjd  Item  apud 
Westm.  in  vino  et  piris  viijd  Item  in  pane  jd  Item  in  emendacione 
cellarii  frenorum   et   in  aliis  negociis   ixd      Item   in  vno   equo 

19  Sheriff  of  Oxon  and  Berks,  1355,  P.B.O.  Lists  and  Indexes  ix.  p.  108. 
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conducto  pro  capellano  domini  Cancellarii  ijs    Item  in  botillagio 
per  totum  tempus  xd  Summa        .        .         xvjs  vjd 

Totalis        .        .      Summa  totalis  istius  diete  et  forinsec.     .    iiij11  vi9  xid 
Totalis  istius  libri  Summa 

Summa  totalis  istius  libri.  .    xiiju  iiij9  iiijd  qa 

[  ]  in  debito  burton        .         .         iiij8  vijd 

Summa  totalis  forinsecarum.     Summa  infra  estimacionem  .     iiju  iiij8  ijd 
xiij11  iiij8 
iiijd  et  qa  debetur  Iohanni  de  Burton 


The  Second  Council  of  State  during  the  Commonwealth 

(1650-1651). 

Gardiner  states 1  that  this  council  consisted  of  forty-two  members, 
the  original  number,  forty-one,  at  which  it  stood  in  the  first 
council,  and  again  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  councils,  being  for 
this  one  election  only  increased  by  one.  No  explanation  of  the 
assumed  increase  of  the  council  on  this  occasion  or  of  the  reversion 
to  its  original  number  at  future  elections  has  ever  been  given  or 
suggested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  council  when  completed  by 
the  elections  on  20  February  1649/50  consisted  of  forty-one.  On 
12  February2  the  forty  surviving  members  of  the  first  council, 
one,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  having  died  since  his  election,  were 
individually  renominated,  thirty-seven  being  chosen  and  three 
rejected,  as  Gardiner  correctly  states,  and  it  was  then  resolved 
*  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  best  way  of 
electing  four  persons  more  to  be  of  the  council  of  state  for  the  year 
ensuing.' 3  On  14  February  4  a  motion  that  the  election  '  of  four 
persons  more  '  should  be,  as  the  report  of  the  committee  proposed, 
by  ballot,  was  rejected  by  sixty-one  to  twenty-four  (Hesilrigge 
being  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  majority  and  Ludlow  for  the 
minority),  and  the  report  was  recommitted. 

On  16  February 5  Colonel  Morley  brought  up  a  fresh  report  as 
to  the  election  of  'four  persons  to  be  of  the  council  of  state,'  but 
on  19  February,  it  was  decided  that  'five  persons  '  should  be  chosen,6 
and  accordingly  on  20  February  five  were  chosen.7  But  this  did 
not  bring  up  the  number  to  forty-two  as  Gardiner  inferred.  For 
in  the  interim  between  the  two  elections  (of  the  thirty-seven  and 
the  five  respectively),  an  additional  vacancy  had  arisen  by  the 
death  of  Alderman  Wilson,  one  of  the  old  council,  who  had  been 
re-elected  on  12  February.  Wilson  is  said  by  Professor  Firth  8  to 
have  died  on  ]  9  February.  In  giving  that  date  he  has  followed 
Smyth's  Obituary,  and  I  have  myself,  in  reliance  on  their  combined 

1  History  of  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  vol.  i,  cabinet  edition,  pp.  244,  245. 

2  In  Gardiner  the  date  is  erroneously  printed  11.     The  number  was  fixed  at  forty 
one  on  11  February,  but  the  election  was  deferred  till  the  following  day. 

3  Commons  Journals,  vi.  363.         4  Ibid.  365.  5  Ibid.  3G7. 

a  Ibid.  368.  7  Ibid.  369.  8  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biogr.,  lxii.  132. 
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authority,  adopted  that  date  in  my  Aldermen  of  London  (p.  59). 
Wilson  was  at  the  time  sheriff  of  London  and  resident  in  the  city, 
and  his  death  may  well  have  been  known  in  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  same  day  on  which  it  occurred,  but  Smyth  is  not  always 
accurate  to  the  day,  and  the  true  date  of  Wilson's  death  may  have 
been  a  day  or  two  earlier,  but  in  any  case  between  February  16 
and  19  inclusive.  His  successor  in  the  shrievalty,  John  Dethicke, 
was  elected  on  the  same  day  (19  February)  to  which  Smyth  assigns 
his  death,  as  we  know  from  the  official  minute  in  the  Guildhall 
records.9  That  the  election  of  his  successor  should  have  taken 
place  on  the  day  of  his  death,  though  quite  possible  and  not  without 
precedent,10  seems  hardly  likely ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  the  assumed 
date  of  death  (19  February)  be  correct,  there  would  be  nothing 
more  strange  in  the  house  of  commons  deciding  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  him  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  on  the  following 
day,  at  the  same  time  that  other  vacancies  were  to  be  filled,  than 
in  the  election  of  a  new  sheriff  in  his  place  on  the  actual  day  of 
his  death.  Wilson  was  certainly  dead  before  the  election  of  the 
five  additional  members  on  20  February,  and  therefore  the  number 
of  the  council  of  state  remained  forty-one,11  as  in  the  previous  and 
subsequent  years.  Alfred  B.  Beaven. 


Pitt  and  the  Campaign  of  '1793  in  Flanders. 

Among  the  Pitt  Papers  in  the  Public  Becord  Office  (nos.  102  and  162) 
are  some  letters  that  passed  between  Pitt  and  Sir  James  Murray 
on  the  campaign  in  Flanders  of  1793.  Unfortunately  the  corre- 
spondence is  far  from  complete  ;  but  even  so  it  throws  light  on  the 
operations  in  Flanders  and  on  the  expedition  to  Toulon,  and  is 
therefore  worth  publishing. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  year  1793,  when  war  with  France 
seemed  imminent,  ministers  decided  to  send  Sir  James  Murray, 
Bt.,  to  the  Prussian  headquarters  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to 
concert  measures  in  case  of  a  rupture.1  He  remained  there  some 
six  weeks,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
duke  of  York  in  Holland.  He  conferred  with  ministers  in  London 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  returned  to  lay  before  the 
duke  important  instructions  drafted  on  the  16th,  and  to  act  as 
correspondent  and  adviser.2  At  that  time  the  Duke  had  with  him 
in  Flanders  only  4200  British  Infantry  and  2300  cavalry;  but 
13,000  Hanoverians  (in  British  pay)  were  expected,  and  a  corps  of 

9  Common  Hall  Book,  ii,  fo.  307b. 

10  There  are  one  or  two  cases  on  record  of  lord  mayors  being  elected  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  on  which  their  predecessors  had  died  in  the  morning. 

11  Mrs.  Everett  Green,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Wilson  was  dead  before  the 
new  council  took  office,  includes  his  name  in  the  list  throughout  the  year,  but  of  course 
with  blanks  in  the  attendance  columns. 

1  Dropmore  Papers,  ii.  363.  2  War  Office  Despatch  of  April  16. 
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8000  Hessians  was  being  hired  at  Cassel.  Apart  from  these, 
17,000  Dutch  troops  were  available.  The  prince  of  Coburg  with 
the  Austrian  army  had  recaptured  the  Low  Countries  after 
his  decisive  victory  at  Neerwinden ;  and  the  defection  of 
Dumouriez  on  April  5  left  the  French  armies  at  Lille  and  Valen- 
ciennes for  a  time  leaderless.  The  successes  gained  by  the  Ven- 
deans  also  imperilled  the  Eepublic.  The  first  letter  that  I  have 
discovered  is  dated  just  a  week  after  the  downfall  of  the  Girondins, 
which  heralded  a  series  of  risings  in  Normandy,  at  Lyons,  and  in 
the  South  of  France.  The  letters  are  too  long  to  give  in  full ;  but 
I  have  retained  the  important  parts  in  extenso,  also  the  whole  of 
Pitt's  letter  of  July  19  to  Murray.  Pitt's  letters  to  Murray,  except 
that  of  July  19,  are  missing.  All  the  following  letters,  except  the 
last  but  one,  are  from  Sir  James  Murray  to  Pitt. 

[Precis.] 

Private.  Estreux,  June  9,  1793. 

Murray  has  received  Pitt's  letter  of  May  30;  20,000  Bohemian 
grenadiers  are  expected  by  Coburg  as  reinforcement.  In  six  weeks  all 
his  army  would  have  arrived,  and  would  then  consist  of  70,000  Austrians, 
28,000  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians,  17,000  Dutch,  and  8000 
Prussians.  Their  actions  must  depend  on  those  of  the  French  and  on 
the  state  of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.  Their  numbers  were  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  duties  before  them.3  If,  however,  a  stronghold  on  the 
French  coast  could  be  taken,  the  case  would  be  different. 

[Precis.] 

Private.  Estreux,  June  25,  1793. 

Before  August  they  would  have  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  field. 
He  regards  the  success  of  an  attack  on  Dunkirk  as  '  infallible.' 4  Is  it 
to  be  held  for  the  Emperor,  or  as  a  British  conquest?  Possibly  the 
Hessians  might  be  withdrawn  without  harm  to  the  cause ;  but  it  is 
most  desirable  to  take  the  frontier  fortresses,  especially  Quesnoy  and 
Maubeuge,  and  the  line  of  the  Lys,  and  thus  isolate  Lille. 

At  present  there  were  9100  men  fewer  at  hand  than  was  expected ; 
the  first  division  of  Hessians  had  been  sent  to  Mainz  ;  it  was  not  known 
when  the  second  division  would  arrive.  This  absence  of  the  Hessians 
would  leave  under  the  Duke  of  York  only  a  body  of  16,000  or  17,000 
men,  far  too  small  a  number.  Could  three  regiments  of  infantry  be 
sent  ?    They  might  soon  be  withdrawn,  if  wanted  elsewhere. 

4 1  conceive  from  your  letter  that  you  have  no  idea  of  sending  a  small 
body  to  the  assistance  of  the  royalists  in  France,  which  I  confess  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  measure  of  considerable  risk.' 

1  Private  and  confidential.  Estreux,  July  2,  1793. 

1  Dear  Sir, — I  have  thrown  out  lately  in  two  letters,  one  addressed  to 
you  and  another  to  Mr.  Dundas,  some  loose  thoughts  upon  the  operations 

3  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  timidity  which  ruined  the  campaign.  The  French 
were  then  demoralised  and  inferior  in  number.  Even  in  July  Jomini  assigns  to  them 
only  100,000  men  in  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  in  Limburg.  At  present  they  can 
have  had  scarcely  more  than  70,000  men. 

4  For  George  Ill's  approval  of  the  attack  on  Dunkirk  see  Drcmiore  Papers,  ii.  387, 
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of  the  campaign ;  there  were,  however,  points  in  both  to  which  I  hope 
that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  attend.  I  shall  now  state  to  you 
with  a  little  more  precision  my  ideas  upon  the  subject,  after  further 
reflection  and  some  little  change  in  the  prospect  of  the  siege.  I  am  the 
more  disposed  to  this  as  I  understand  from  Lord  Eochester  that  the 
Court  of  Vienna  has  met  your  wishes  in  regard  to  future  political 
arrangements. 

1  The  successes  of  the  royalists  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
having  rendered  it,  as  it  appears,  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  collect 
a  formidable  army  in  this  quarter,  the  present  appeared  to  be  an 
opportunity  too  favourable  to  be  neglected  of  making  solid  and  essential 
conquests.  The  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  would  have  been  that 
of  Douay ;  but  the  strength  of  that  place  and  the  extent  of  the 
circumvallation  render  that  plan  entirely  incompatible  with  the  enter- 
prise against  Dunkirk,  as  the  one  would  leave  too  little  time  to 
undertake  these  sieges  separately  and  the  other  render  it  hazardous 
to  carry  them  on  together.  It  appeared  that  if  we  had  got  possession 
of  Valenciennes  as  soon  as  many  people  expected — that  is,  about  the  10th 
of  this  month — the  armies  might  have  remained  united  until  Quesnoy 
should  be  reduced,  or  perhaps  even  Maubeuge,  the  siege  of  which  might 
have  been  undertaken  at  the  same  time.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
siege  does  not  appear  likely  at  present  to  take  that  turn.' 

Murray  then  asks  whether  ministers  think  it  advisable  to  besiege 
Dunkirk  with  40,000  men  (that  is,  with  the  troops  in  British  pay,  and 
15,000  or  16,000  Austrians),  and  '  whether  you  will  find  any  difficulty 
in  furnishing  the  necessary  artillery  for  the  siege  from  England.' 

[Precis.] 

Estreux,  July  4,  1793. 

Colonel  Mack,  who  had  the  entire   control  of  everything,  had  been 

replaced  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  was  his  inferior  in  ability.     Things 

moved  slowly  and  his  [Murray's]  advice  was  slighted  at  headquarters. 

[Precis] 

Estreux,  July  9,  1793. 

Murray  acknowledges  Pitt's  letter  and  says  the  prolongation  of  the 

siege  of  Valenciennes  has  vitiated  their  plans.     It  cannot  now  be  taken 

till  the  7th  or  8th  of  next  month.     He  hopes  then  to  take  Dunkirk  and 

St.  Venant  (a  place   of  great  importance).     Then  winter  quarters  will 

be  secure,  covered  by  the  river  on  the  left.     The  Duke  of  York  objected  to 

the  Hessians  being  detached  from  his  command. 

•  Private  and  confidential.  Estreux,  July  9,  1793. 

'  Dear  Sir, — Upon  further  reflection  I  shall  add  a  few  words  to  my 
"  private  "  letter  of  this  day.  It  is  for  you  to  determine  upon  the  relative 
importance  of  the  objects  in  the  attainment  of  which  you  propose  to 
employ  the  Hessians  and  of  those  which  I  have  proposed.  I  am  myself 
anxious  for  the  general  success  of  the  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
40,000  men  employed  where  30,000  may  suffice.  If  therefore  it  should 
appear  that  the  objects  which  are  in  view  in  Flanders  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  smaller  force,  if  additional  exertion  or  even  a  degree 
of  risk  were  to  be  the  consequence,  provided  the  purpose  were  worthy 
of  it,  I  should  think  they  might  be  submitted  to.     Much  will  depend 
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upon  the  state  of  the  enemy ;  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  every  object 
but  St.  Venant  can  be  accomplished  without  the  Hessians.  These  are 
only  loose  ideas,  but  I  cannot  well,  without  being  master  of  all  the 
circumstances,  give  a  more  decided  opinion.  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will 
collect  from  them  enough  to  assist  you  in  forming  yours.' 

[Precis] 

Private.  Estreux,  July  12,  1793. 

Murray  could  not  publicly  allude  to  the  proposed  separation  of  the 
Hessians,  it  having  been  named  only  in  private  correspondence. 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  plan  is  not  to  undertake  anything  in  Flanders  until 
Mainz  is  taken ;  he  deems  an  enterprise  on  the  seacoast  to  be 
particularly  hazardous.  '  The  executive  arrangement  is  that,  since  a 
previous  engagement  renders  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  unavoidable,  the  best 
situation  for  the  covering  army  will  be  between  Menin  and  Ypres.  .  .  . 
You  mention  in  your  letter  of  the  5th,  that  you  wish  Dunkirk  to  be 
taken  at  all  events  by  the  end  of  August.' 

This,  he  adds,  could  hardly  be,  because  of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes 
and  the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  Custine's  army.  He  gathers,  too, 
that  Pitt  would  not  detach  the  Hessians  at  the  expense  of  the  fall  of 
Maubeuge  and  Quesnoy — 'objects  of  vast  importance.' — News  had 
arrived  from  Paris  of  a  royalist  victory  inthe  West. 

Pitt  replied  as  follows  to  Murray's  letters  : — 

'  (Private  and  confidential.)  Downing  Street,  July  19,  1793. 

'  Sir  James  Murray,  Bt. 

■  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  different  letters 
of  the  4th,  9th,  and  12th,  and  enter  perfectly  into  the  reason  which 
naturally  makes  it  desirable  that  what  you  mention  to  me  confidentially 
should  remain  secret.  Such  a  mode  of  communication  may  be  very 
useful  on  many  points  which  at  least  at  first  could  not  be  officially 


'You  will  perceive  from  Mr.  Dundas's  despatch  that  the  plan  of 
operations  which  you  have  proposed  is  fully  approved.  Our  wish,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  separate  use  of  the  Hessians  is  mentioned  only  in 
.general  terms.  My  anxiety  on  that  subject  proceeds  on  the  notion  that 
if  they  can  be  spared  without  materially  cramping  your  operations,  they 
may  enable  us  to  make  an  impression  in  other  quarters  which  may 
perhaps  tend  materially  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  war.  With  the 
same  view  I  have  been  considering  whether  we  may  not  be  able  to 
propose  to  you  to  part  with  the  three  regiments  of  the  Line,  sending  in 
exchange  an  additional  corps  of  cavalry  which  I  should  conceive  as  part 
of  any  Army  of  Observation  would  be  greatly  more  useful  to  you  than 
infantry.  If  this  could  be  managed,  I  think,  by  exertions,  we  might  be 
able,  after  sending  in  the  autumn  all  that  we  want  for  active  service  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  collect  at  home  and  for  Gibraltar  three  or  four  thousand 
British  troops  ;  and  if  they  can  be  joined  by  the  Hessians,  and  by  further 
corps  of  the  troops  of  Wirtemberg  (which  we  are  trying  to  engage)  to 
form  on  the  whole  a  force  which  might  be  sent  (before  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced)  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  might  there  be  employed  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  considering   our   naval   superiority  there,  in  some 
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material  enterprize  in  that  quarter,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of 
Sardinia  and  Naples,  and  probably  some  Austrians  from  the  Emperor's 
Italian  dominions.  The  force  so  collected  might  on  the  whole  be 
formidable  enough  to  gain  some  solid  advantage,  and  would  probably  be 
able  to  act  with  effect  at  a  later  period  than  is  practicable  on  this  side  of 
France. 

4 1  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea,  which  you  have  more  than 
once  mentioned,  of  bringing  a  respectable  force  to  act  on  the  same  point. 
But  with  such  a  confederacy  as  now  exists  this  idea  does  not  exclude 
acting  on  that  principle  against  many  points  at  the  same  time.  What 
I  now  mention  seems  to  give  a  fair  chance  of  doing  something  material 
in  the  south,  and  if  we  can  distress  the  enemy  on  more  sides  than  one 
while  their  internal  distraction  continues  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
they  can  long  oppose  any  effectual  resistance. 

1 1  state  this  quite  for  your  private  consideration,  and  in  order  to  put 
you  fully  in  possession  of  my  general  view.  At  the  same  time  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  aim  at  this  object  at  the  expense  of  retarding  or  endangering 
your  operations,  which  I  consider  as  more  essential  than  any  others.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  possible,  in  case  of  your  attacking  and  beating  Custine, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  spare  the  force  in  question  without  hazard.  It 
is  also  possible,  if  the  Austrian  reinforcements  should  turn  out  to  be 
larger  than  had  been  stated,  that  instead  of  15,000,  20  or  22,000 
Austrians  might  be  joined  to  the  army  under  the  duke  of  York's  com- 
mand. Or,  if  neither  of  them  is  the  case  at  first,  it  may  be  [i.e.  by]  good 
fortune  happen  that  your  successes  may  be  rapid  enough  to  make  one  or 
other  of  those  arrangements  practicable,  early  enough  in  the  autumn 
to  leave  time  for  effecting  the  plan  I  have  pointed  out.  Besides  these 
alternatives,  we  may  also  hope  that  the  Prussians  may  at  last  be  induced 
to  act  with  more  vigour,  the  effect  of  which  would  probably  soon  put  the 
prince  of  Cobourg  more  at  his  ease.  I  am  sure  at  all  events  you  will  turn 
the  subject  in  your  mind  with  the  view  of  suggesting  whatever  may  be 
practicable  ;  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  know  all 
that  occurs  to  you  upon  it. 

1  You  will  see  by  the  papers  which  Mr.  Dundas  sends  you  that,  with 
a  view  to  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  etc.,  we  are  able  to  supply  most  of  the 
articles  necessary,  but  are  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
artillery.  I  should  add  also  that  the  duke  of  Richmond  seems  to  con- 
sider the  number  of  246  (if  it  can  be  obtained)  in  addition  to  what  you 
now  have,  as  very  inadequate.  It  may  be  useful  to  state  on  what  grounds 
the  calculation  is  made.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  to  what  extent 
you  wish  the  aid  of  seamen,  either  in  addition  to  the  artillery  or,  in  case 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  latter  cannot  be  furnished ;  we  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  in  what  other  respects  naval  co-operation  can  be  rendered 
useful.  I  am,  etc., 

W.  Pitt. 

Private  and  confid1.  Estreux,  July  23,  1793. 

[Murray  acknowledges  receipt  of  Pitt's  letter.] 
1  There  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  campaign  will  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  independent  of  some  great  internal  revolution  upon  which 
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we  have  no  right  to  calculate  ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not 
go  beyond  the  next.  The  re- establishment  of  monarchy  in  France  is 
most  desirable.  Even  temporary  peace  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  expected 
from  the  present  wild  and  desperate  system  of  government,  at  least 
without  relinquishment  of  the  conquests  which  have  been  made.  The 
most  likely  means  of  accomplishing  a  change  appears  to  be  the  possession 
of  Paris,  which  I  should  not  conceive  to  be  at  all  impracticable  to  acquire 
in  the  course  of  the  next  campaign,  if  the  great  efforts  of  the  Powers  were 
directed  to  that  object.' 

He  adds  that  for  this  end  the  main  army  of  allies  should  be  increased 
from  110,000  to  130,000  men.  Leaving  30,000  to  cover  Flanders,  two 
armies  should  advance  into  France,  one  by  St.  Quentin,  the  other  by 
Havre  and  the  Seine  (Normandy  being  royalist). 

He  says  the  duke  of  York  mainly  agrees  with  him.  For  the  present 
the  entire  defeat  of  Custine's  army  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  Dunkirk 
might  be  taken  with  30,000  men,  and  Bergues  also ;  but  the  garrisons 
must  be  left  there.  The  great  object  is  the  blockade  of  Lille.  '  To 
maintain  this  and  to  secure  the  line  from  Dunkirk  to  Maubeuge  will 
certainly  require  a  very  considerable  force.  I  rather  think  that  a  small 
diminution  will  not  be  likely  to  affect  us  in  this  point,  but  if  it  should 
appear  to  be  otherwise,  an  object  of  such  importance  ought  certainly  not 
to  be  risked.' 

He  doubts  the  wisdom  of  sending  a  force  to  Southern  France,  and  in  any 
case  he  hopes  Pitt  will  leave  them  the  2nd  brigade  [of  Hessians]  because 
infantry  is  more  wanted  than  cavalry.  '  You  must  not  take  away  the 
brigade  of  the  Line  on  any  account'  He  would  like  800  seamen  to 
serve  the  artillery.  Colonel  Moncrieff  should  have  the  direction  of  the 
siege. — 'It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  officers  the  duke  of  Eichmond 
mentions  should  know  anything  about  the  matter  at  all.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  calculating  what  we  may  suffer  by  pedantry  and  ignorance.' 

As  has  been  stated  above,  George  III  was  very  desirous  of 
acquiring  Dunkirk  in  order  to  render  the  war  popular  in  England.5 
The  decision  was  a  disastrous  one.  For  after  the  capture  of 
Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Quesnoy,  when  an  advance  in  force 
towards  Paris  might  have  led  to  great  results,  the  allies  separated, 
the  duke  of  York  proceeding  to  besiege  Dunkirk  with  a  covering 
force  of  Austrians  and  Dutch,  while  the  main  forces  of  the 
Imperialists  scattered  for  other  siege  operations.  The  results  are 
well  known  ;  and  the  defeats  of  the  allies  at  and  near  Dunkirk  on 
5-8  September  justified  the  protests  of  Hohenlohe  against  that 
enterprise.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  British  gunboats  at  Dunkirk 
the  request  of  Pitt  to  know  what  naval  co-operation  would  be 
required  is  noteworthy.  Still  more  so  is  the  entire  ignorance  of 
the  allies  as  to  the  great  forces  which  France  was  mustering. 

J.  Holland  Rose. 

5  The  War  Office  despatch  of  16  April  to  Murray  lays  stress  on  this  consideration. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty,  the  Western  Kshatrapas, 
the  Traihutdha  Dynasty,  and .  the  '  Bodhi  *  Dynasty.  By  Edward 
James  Kapson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  (London  :  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.     1908.) 

Professor  Rapson,  by  his  numerous  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Journals  of  the  Royal  Numismatic,  the  Royal  Asiatic,  and  other  Societies, 
has  proved  himself  one  of  the  foremost  experts  in  Indian  numismatics.  His 
present  contribution  to  the  excellent  series  of  the  coin  catalogues  of  the 
British  Museum  fully  sustains  that  reputation.  His  work  forms  a 
stately  volume  of  476  pages,  212  of  which  contain  the  catalogue  itself, 
while  208  pages  comprise  an  exhaustive  introduction  into  the  history  and 
coinage  of  the  Andhra  and  Western  Kshatrapa  dynasties,  together  with 
a  sketch  map  of  their  dominions.  The  catalogue  is  illustrated  by 
eighteen  photographic  plates  of  coins  and  three  plates  of  enlarged,  hand- 
traced  facsimiles  of  coin  legends  (p.  xiii).  It  is  followed  by  a  full  table 
of  contents,  and  five  indexes  of  kings  and  rulers,  types,  symbols  and 
adjuncts,  dates  on  coins  of  the  Western  Kshatrapas,  and  historical, 
geographical,  and  miscellaneous  matters.  The  coinage  of  the  Andhras 
and  Western  Kshatrapas  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  catalogue,  but 
the  coins  of  two  minor  dynasties,  the  Traikutaka,  and  what  Professor 
Rapson  calls  the  '  Bodhi,'  are  also  noticed. 

With  regard  to  the  Andhras  a  very  striking  point  is  their  lead  coinage. 
Some  of  the  lead  coins  are  very  large,  measuring  upwards  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  across  and  weighing  about  600  grains.  This  lead  coinage  appears  to 
have  been  a  peculiarity  of  the  Andhra  home  province,  which  was  a  small 
country  on  the  east  coast,  between  the  lower  Kistna  and  Godavery  rivers. 
Thence  it  spread  with  the  growth  of  the  Andhra  dominions  over  the 
larger  part  of  the  true  peninsula.  It  formed  a  general  currency  during 
the  whole  period  of  existence  of  the  Andhra  empire,  for  about  four 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  over  the  whole  extent  of  their  wide  dominions, 
which  included  practically  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of 
Orissa  (Kalinga)  and  the  country  south  of  Mysore.  Lead  coins  referable 
to  Satakarni,  the  third  king  of  the  dynasty,  about  150  B.C.,  have  been 
found  as  far  north  as  Malwa,  and  as  far'  south  as  Chitaldrug,  in  North 
Mysore ;  and  they  are  known  in  considerable  number  and  variety  down 
to  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  By  the  side  of  the 
lead  coinage  there  existed  a  currency  of  small  coins  of  an  alloy  which 
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Mr.  Rapson,  after  M.  Babelon,  calls '  potin.'  This  potin  currency  appears 
to  have  existed  from  as  early  times  as  the  lead  currency,  but  to  have 
been  restricted  to  the  northern  and  western  half  of  the  Andhra  dominions. 
Roughly  its  area  lay  west  of  a  line  drawn  diagonally  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west  through  the  Andhra  empire.  East  of  that  line 
lead  appears  to  have  formed  the  exclusive  currency,  while  to  the  west  of 
it  both  lead  and  potin  circulated.  The  Andhra  empire  never  possessed 
a  silver  or  copper  coinage.  The  true  attribution  of  the  few  square 
copper  coins  that  have  been  found  in  its  northern  provinces  is  quite  un- 
certain. The  lead  and  potin  coins  are  invariably  round,  the  few  excep- 
tional square  pieces  being  extremely  doubtful.  As  to  the  silver  coins, 
they  form  no  true  Andhra  coinage,  but  are  either  re-issues  or  imitations 
of  foreign  coins.  They  are  restricted  to  the  short  period  of  acute  con- 
flict of  the  Andhras  with  foreign  invaders,  the  Kshaharatas  and  Western 
Kshatrapas,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  are 
limited  to  the  small  north-western  area  of  the  Nasik  and  North  Konkan 
districts,  where  that  conflict  took  place. 

The  coinage  of  the  Western  Kshatrapas,  apparently  Scythian  (&aka) 
invaders,  whose  dominions  were  much  more  restricted  than  those  of  the 
Andhras,  shows  much  less  variety.  It  is  practically  a  silver  currency,  of 
small  pieces  of  a  uniform  type,  which  persists  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  rule,  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Their  copper, 
lead,  and  potin  coins  are  quite  exceptional.  We  have  here  the  same 
phenomenon  as  that  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Andhras.  The  potin  coins 
are  restricted  to  the  period  of  the  Western  Kshatrapa  conflict  with  the 
Andhras  and  to  the  border  district  (Malwa)  where  that  conflict  took 
place.  Accordingly  it  would  seem  hardly  permissible  to  regard  them,  as 
Mr.  Rapson  seems  to  do  (§  142),  as  constituting  a  second  true  Kshatrapa 
coinage  by  the  side  of  their  silver  coins.  In  either  case — whether  of  the 
silver  coins  of  the  Andhras  or  the  potin  coins  of  the  Western  Kshatrapas — 
the  object  of  these  coins  was  only  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency. 
Neither  the  Andhras  nor  the  Western  Kshatrapas  ever  possessed  a  gold 
coinage.  The  dominions  of  the  latter,  however,  as  their  title  Kshatrapa 
(Satrap)  indicates,  originally  formed  a  satrapy  of  the  Kushana  empire, 
and  that  empire  had  a  gold  coinage.  Mr.  Rapson,  on  the  evidence 
of  an  inscription  of  a.d.  120,  shows  that  at  that  time  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  a  silver  (kdrshdparia)  and  a  gold  (suvarna= Roman 
aureus)  coin  was  as  1  to  35,  and  that  accordingly  the  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold  was  approximately  as  1  to  10  (§  150).  It  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  economic  conditions  of  those  days  when  we  learn  from  that  and 
similar  inscriptions  that  fees  of  24,000  to  70,000  kdrshdpanas  (equal  to 
about  700  to  2000  aurei)  were  paid  to  Brahman  priests  for  the  celebration  of 
certain  Vedic  sacrifices ;  and  that  Buddhist  monks  in  certain  monasteries 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  12  to  16  kdrshdpanas  each  for  clothing 
(pp.  lviii,  clxxxiii). 

The  coins  of  the  Western  Kshatrapas  have  survived  in  such  large 
numbers — a  single  hoard  in  the  Nasik  district  producing  some  13,250  silver 
coins — as  to  render  it  possible  to  trace  their  long  line  uninterruptedly  over 
a  period  of  some  270  years  (a.d.  124-388),  until  the  final  conquest  and  ab- 
sorption of  their  dominions  in  the  Gupta  empire  under  Chandragupta  II. 
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The  latter  adopted  and  continued  the  Western  Kshatrapa  silver  coinage 
with  a  modified  type  (peacock  instead  of  chaitya  with  crescent  and  star), 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  which  appears  to  be  dated  a.d.  409. 
The  Western  Kshatrapa  coins  are  dated  in  years  of  the  so-called  Saka 
era,  which  begins  with  a.d.  78.  The  foundation  of  that  era  is  still  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  Indian  history.  Mr.  Rapson  appears 
to  favour  its  ascription  to  the  '  Indo- Scythian  '  king  Kanishka.  The  early 
inscriptions,  however,  to  which  he  refers  (in  the  second  footnote  on  p.  cvi) 
as  supporting  that  theory,  really  do  him  a  disservice;  for  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked  that  they  are  spurious,  and  mostly  belong  to  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  centuries  of  our  era;  The  earliest  known  genuine  inscription  which 
is  explicitly  dated  in  the  Saka  era  is,  in  Southern  India  only  of  the  year 
500 — that  is,  a.d.  578 — and  in  Northern  India,  only  of  the  year  631,  or 
a.d.  709.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Rapson's  suggestion  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it — that  the  era  may  have  derived  its  name  not  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  founded  by  Kanishka,  who  was  not  a  &aka  but  a  Kushana, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  so  long  by  the  Western  Kshatrapas, 
who  were  known  as  Sakas  and  who  originally  were  feudatories,  or 
satraps,  of  the  Kushana  empire. 

The  period  of  the  Andhra  empire  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
obscure  in  the  history  of  early  India.  Indian  tradition,  as  recorded  in 
the  so-called  Puranas,  gives  its  total  duration  as  456  or  460  years, 
including  twenty-nine  or  thirty  reigns.  Mr.  Rapson's  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  evidence  of  the  coins  and  inscriptions  goes  to  show  that  it 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the  traditional  statement.  It  furnishes  us  with 
two  fixed  points  in  the  Andhra  period,  one  near  the  beginning,  the 
other  not  far  from  the  end.  The  former  is  the  year  168  B.C.  It  falls 
within  the  reign  of  the  third  king,  who  was  a  son  of  the  first  king, 
and  it  thus  shows  that  the  dynasty  must  have  commenced  about  210  b.c. 
The  second  point  is  a.d.  124,  being  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Gautamlputra.  The  interval  of  292  years  between  these 
two  dates  allows,  at  the  usually  accepted  average  of  fifteen  years  for 
a  reign,  of  the  accommodation  of  nineteen  reigns ;  and  this  reckoning 
fairly  accords  with  the  statement  of  the  Matsya  Pur  ana  that  Gautaml- 
putra was  the  twenty-third  member  of  the  dynasty.  Moreover  certain 
inscriptions  practically  establish  a  third  point,  that  the  Andhra  empire 
was  subverted  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  or  more  precisely 
a.d.  248.  That  year  is  the  epoch  of  the  so-called  Traikutaka  (usually 
known  as  the  Kalachuri  or  Chedi)  era,  which  not  improbably  marks 
the  passing  of  the  north-western  province  of  the  already  crumbling 
Andhra  empire  into  the  power  of  a  dynasty  of  the  Abhlras,  possibly 
identical  with  that  afterwards  known  as  the  Traikutaka.  The  period 
comprised  between  this  date,  a.d.  248,  and  the  approximate  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  in  210  b.c.  is  458  years,  which  fully 
confirms  the  statement  of  the  Puranic  tradition. 

Mr.  Rapson's  investigations  have  cleared  up  several  obscurities  in 
the  history  of  the  Andhras.  Thus  Ptolemy's  statement  that,  in  his 
day,  a  King  [Siri]  Ptolemaios  was  reigning  in  Baithana  (the  well-known 
capital  Paithan),  and  a  King  Baleokouros  in  Hippokoura,  has  hitherto 
been  understood  to  indicate  a  division  of  the  Andhra  monarchy  about 
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a.d.  130-140.  The  former  of  these  two  names  undoubtedly  refers  to 
Sri-Pulumavi,  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Gautamlputra,  The  second 
name  in  all  probability  represents  the  Indian  Vilivdyakura.  That  word 
appears  as  the  title  of  certain  of  the  Andhra  kings  on  coins  found  in 
the  southern  district  of  Kolhapur.  It  now  appears  probable  that 
Vilivdyakura  was  a  mere  local  title,  restricted  to  a  southern  province 
of  the  empire ;  and  it  thus  follows  that  Ptolemy's  two  kings  are  really 
the  same  person  under  two  different  names.  Such  a  misunderstanding 
in  the  case  of  a  distant  foreigner  need  cause  no  surprise.  But  that  the 
Andhra  empire  did  really  suffer  a  division  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
coins  and  inscriptions  :  only  it  occurred  much  later — about  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Till  then  the  Satavahana  line  of  the  Satakarni 
family  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  Andhra  dominions.  Thenceforward, 
for  three  generations,  the  Satavahanas  were  restricted  to  the  eastern 
provinces,  while  the  western  passedin  to  the  power  of  the  Chutu  branch 
of  the  Satakarnis.  This  discovery  clears  up  another  obscurity.  The 
Indian  tradition  sometimes  speaks  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty  as  the 
Andhrabhritya,  i.e.  servants  of  the  Andhras.  This  usage  is  now  seen  to 
be  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  main  line  of  the  Satavahanas  with  the 
branch  line  of  the  Chutus.  The  latter  had  been  ruling,  apparently  from 
the  beginning  of  the  empire,  in  its  southern  provinces,  as  feudatories 
(andhrabhrityas)  of  the  main  line  of  Andhras. 

Closely  connected  with  the  coins  of  the  Chutus  are  those  of  the  Munda 
feudatories.  They  are  found  in  the  same  locality,  Karwar,  in  Northern 
Kanara.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  identify,  as  the  catalogue  seems 
inclined  to  do  (§§  28,  29),  these  Mundas  with  the  Dra  vidian  tribe  of 
that  name  which  is  at  present  settled  in  the  north-east  of  India,  in  the 
Chota  Nagpore  district,  to  the  north  of  Orissa.  In  vol.  iv,  p.  5,  of 
Dr.  Grierson's  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  it  is  stated  that  '  there  is  no 
trace  of  their  having  at  any  time  been  settled  in  the  south.'  It  may 
be  suggested  that  such  a  trace  of  a  former  settlement  in  the  south 
is  now  furnished  to  us  by  the  Muddnanda  coins  described  by  Mr.  Rapson, 
whose  catalogue  of  the  Andhra  coins  thus  gains  an  additional  interest 
from  the  ethnological  point  of  view.  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoeenle. 

The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Borne.  Vol  III.  '  The  Fall  of  an  Aris- 
tocracy.' Vol.  IV.  '  Rome  and  Egypt.'  Vol.  V.  '  The  Republic  of 
Augustus.'  By  Guglielmo  Feeeeeo.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  J. 
Chaytoe,  M.A.     (London :  Heinemann.     1908-1909.) 

Characters  and  Events  of  Roman  History  from  Caesar  to  Nero ;  the 
Lowell  lectures  of  1908.  By  Guglielmo  Feeeeeo.  Translated  by 
Feances  Lance  Feeeeeo.     (New  York  :  Putnam.) 

The  translation  of  Signor  Ferrero's  monumental  work,  of  which  the 
first  two  volumes  were  noticed  by  us  in  1907  (vol.  xxii.  763  ff.),  has 
now  been  carried  as  far  as  the  original  at  present  extends.  As  a 
translation  it  compares  unfavourably  with  the  previous  instalment, 
which  was  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern.  Mr.  Chaytor's  rendering 
is  less  idiomatic  than  Mr.  Zimmern's — the  use  of  '  theatre  '  for  teatro  in 
the  sense  of  ■  drama  '  (v.  8)  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point — and  it  is 
vol.  xxiv. — no.  xcvi.  3  c 
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moreover  not  free  from  serious  inaccuracy.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  most 
readers  to  be  told  that  the  household  of  Augustus  in  27  b.c.  included 

the  five  sons  of  his  sister  Octavia  by  Marcellus  and  Antony,  namely,  the  two 
Marcelli,  the  Marcellus  who  accompanied  Augustus  to  Spain,  and  the  two 
Antonii,  born  before  the  triumvir  had  abandoned  his  wife  for  Cleopatra  (iv.  175)  ; 

but  those  who  are  familiar  with  Italian  will  recognise  the  source  of  this 
amazing  blunder  in  the  use  oifigli  in  the  common  gender.  '  Triakonta- 
schoeni,  the  Ethiopian  king '  (iv.  170),  is  a  personage  unknown  to  history — 
though  Ferrero's  Italian  text  can  hardly  be  translated  otherwise  than  it 
is  in  Mr.  Chaytor's  version ;  and  such  forms  as  Onomadensi  (iv.  227)  for 
Homonadenses  and  Lex  Cintia  for  Lex  Gincia  (iv.  190,  229)  need  recti- 
fication. Mars  Vindicator,  again,  is  not  Latin  but  Anglicised  Italian  for 
Mars  Ultor ;  and  it  was  not  '  the  son  of  Ptolemy '  (v.  340)  but  '  his 
[Juba's]  son  Ptolemy,'  who  was  the  second  king  of  Mauretania.  Signor 
Ferrero's  work  exhibits  in  these  volumes  the  same  qualities  and 
defects  which  we  have  already  noticed.  It  will  be  read  for  the  undeniable 
brilliance  of  its  style — albeit  this  hardly  receives  sufficient  justice  at  the 
translator's  hand — for  its  vivid  character-sketches,  and  for  its  acute 
diagnosis  of  social  maladies  ;  but  paradox  is  still  the  master  passion  of  its 
author,  and  paradox  is  no  fit  substitute  for  criticism.  To  startle  the 
reader  by  speaking  of  Cicero  (iii.  189)  as 

the  first  of  a  dynasty  as  corrupt,  as  vicious,  and  as  degrading  as  can  be  con- 
ceived, but  which  any  historian  must  admit,  whatever  his  disdain,  has  lasted 
longer  than  the  dynasty  of  the  Caesars, 

is  a  paltry  rhetorical  device,  and  an  unworthy  introduction  to  some  apt 
remarks  on  the  part  played  by  the  man  of  letters  in  politics  ;  and  the 
sputter  of  such  cheap  fireworks  is  heard  but  too  often  by  the  reader  of 
these  volumes. 

The  development  of  the  character  of  Augustus,  as  we  might  expect, 
furnishes  Signor  Ferrero  with  abundant  opportunity  for  the  use  of  his 
psychological— or  pathological — method.  We  meet  with  him  first  as 
*  one  of  those  nervous  and  delicate  children,  brought  forth  by  a  corrupt, 
refined,  and  exhausted  civilisation,'  who  '  quickly  developed  into  a 
thoughtful  and  studious  young  man,  careful  of  his  health,  drinking  little 
wine,  and  unwilling  to  leave  his  books  and  his  favourite  teachers.'  Then 
suddenly  thrown  by  chance  into  the  midst  of  the  revolution  ...  he  became 
what  we  should  call  at  the  present  day  a  ferocious  '  hustler,'  one  of  the  young 
men  produced  without  number  by  a  rich  and  refined  civilisation,  who  can  be 
induced  to  commit  the  utmost  cruelty  and  basest  atrocities  by  their  ambition, 
their  anxiety  to  succeed,  their  instability,  and  their  cowardice  (iii.  194). 

Not  many  pages  later,  we  read  that 

a  monster  incarnate,  with  all  the  hideous  vices  of  a  tyrant —cruelty,  pride, 
luxury,  and  treachery — Octavianus  was  the  abomination  of  Italy  (iii.  249). 

The  steps  by  which  this  fiend  in  human  shape  (aged  twenty-three)  was 
transformed  into  the  Augustus  of  thirteen  years  later,  with  whose  por- 
trait we  are  so  well  acquainted, 

cold,  prudent,  and  calculating,  undisturbed  by  vast  ambition  or  immoderate 
thirst  for  pleasure,  a  patient  worker  and  far-sighted  administrator  (iv.  122), 
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are  not  more  clearly  traced  by  Signor  Ferrero  than  by  previous  historians. 
'  Calculating,'  indeed,  seems  hardly  the  epithet  which  fits  a  ruler  raised  to 
place  of  power,  as  the  author  believes,  by  impersonal  forces,  whose  working 
he  could  not  himself  understand,  and  condemned  at  Actium  to  play  the 
part  of '  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  first  great  disaster  provoked  by  the 
struggle  between  Orientalism  and  Italian  tradition  '  (iv.  277).  It  is 
however  to  this  puppet  of  blind  forces,  '  an  old  man  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  weak  in  character  and  broken  in  health  '  (iv.  139),  that  we  owe  the 
wonderfully  contrived  fabric  of  the  Eoman  Empire  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
allow  him  the  credit  for  it,  for  Signor  Ferrero  holds  that  the  famous  '  re- 
storation of  the  republic  '  of  27  b.c.  was  no  empty  form — so  far  from  it, 
indeed,  that  what  Augustus  wished  to  restore  was  '  not  so  much  the  form 
as  the  essence  of  the  republic  '  (iv.  136)  ;  and  when  the  ius  edicendi  was 
hastily  conferred  upon  him  (as  Ferrero  conjectures)  in  23  B.C.,  no  one, 
not  even  Augustus  himself,  realised  that  this  power  was  '  the  origin  of  the 
later  despotic  monarchy '  (iv.  249).  And  the  empire  was  perhaps  not 
such  a  masterpiece  of  the  statesman's  art  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be. 
For  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  Augustus  had  no  thought  whatever. 

To  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  Eoman  empire  we  must  abandon  one 
of  the  most  general  and  most  widespread  misconceptions,  which  teaches  that 
Rome  administered  her  provinces  in  a  broad-minded  spirit,  consulting  the 
general  interest  and  adopting  wide  and  beneficent  principles  of  government  for 
the  good  of  her  subjects.  Subject  countries  have  never  been  so  governed,  either 
by  Rome  or  by  any  other  empire  ;  domination  has  never  been  advantageous  to 
subject  races  except  by  accident ;  the  dominant  race  has  invariably  attempted  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  profit  for  itself  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  risk 
and  trouble  (v.  3). 

As  for  the  pax  Bomana,  it  is 

comparable  merely  with  the  lethargy  produced  by  narcotics,  which  stifle  pain 
for  a  moment  but  rather  aggravate  the  disease. 

For  example,  Augustus'  policy  towards  Greece  (which  was  typical  of  his 
general  administration)  '  consisted,'  according  to  Signor  Ferrero, 

in  concealing  the  impotence  of  Rome  beneath  a  show  of  profound  respect  for 
Greek  liberty  and  leaving  Greece  to  the  disintegrating  influence  of  her  own  vices, 
so  that  she  would  be  forced  to  blame  rather  herself  than  Rome  for  her  own 
misfortunes  (v.  7). 

The  provinces  did,  in  fact,  benefit  by  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
but  this  was  only  because  the  efforts  made  after  the  victory  of  Actium  to 
strengthen  the  government  merely  served  to  enfeeble  it. 

Yet  it  was  precisely  this  course  of  decadence,  continued  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  that  was  to  prove  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  The  very  impotence 
of  Augustus'  government  brought  to  light  again  the  true  Rome  of  classical 
tradition.  .  .  .  Augustus'  government  was  a  weak,  unreliable,  and  insignificant 
force  when  compared  with  the  immense  empire  under  its  rule  ;  its  powers  were 
wielded  by  a  family  torn  by  discord  and  supported  by  a  most  rudimentary  system 
of  administration ;  it  was  a  monstrosity,  with  a  head  too  small  and  organs  far 
too  atrophied  or  paralysed  to  be  capable  of  pillage  or  oppression  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  it  was  unable  even  to  retain  its  grasp  of  the  prey  which  it  had  seized  in 
earlier  ages  (v.  335). 

3  c  2 
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Such  is  Signor  Ferrero's final  verdict  on  the  'timorous  and  disorganised ' 
government  of  Augustus.  To  criticise  it  adequately  would  be  to  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  time ;  and  a  writer  who  maintains,  in  defiance  of 
Augustus'  explicit  statement  in  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  that  the 
cura  morum  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  in  19  B.C.,  and  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  been  extended  to  Agrippa  in  the  following  year  (v.  55), 
has  little  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  constitutional  historian.  His 
reading  indeed  has  been  wide,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
and  he  is  gifted  with  the  fine  imagination  of  the  historical  artist  who 
can  give  to  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  the  organic  unity  of  a  finished 
picture ;  but  he  lacks  the  critical  sense  which  checks  the  licence  of  con- 
jecture, and,  it  must  be  added,  he  at  times  puts  forward  arguments 
designed  to  give  stringent  proof  of  his  hypotheses  which  will  not  bear 
examination.  Two  examples  must  suffice.  In  vol  iii.,  appendix  A, 
Signor  Ferrero  discusses  the  events  which  followed  Caesar's  murder,  and 
his  criticism  of  our  authorities  is  acute  and  worthy  of  attention.  He  shows 
for  instance  how  unfounded  is  the  statement  that  Antony  removed  the 
public  treasure  from  the  temple  of  Ops  in  the  night  of  March  15/16,  B.C.  44 ; 
but  he  must  needs  also  show  that  Lepidus  had  no  troops  at  his  disposal  after 
Caesar's  murder,  and  writes  :  '  Dion  (xliv.  22)  speaks  vaguely  of  o-rpartaJrat 
and  Appian  (B.C.  ii.  125)  of  the  o-r/oarta,  but  neither  tells  us  '  what  these 
"  soldiers  "  or  this  "  army  "  of  Lepidus  was.'  But  Appian  explicitly  tells 
us  (B.C.  ii.  118)  that  Lepidus  had  '  a  legion  '  (reXos  o-TpaTiwTw)  quartered 
on  the  island  in  the  Tiber  ;  and  this  is  of  course  the  passage  upon  which 
the  '  inaccurate  statement,'  as  Ferrero  calls  it,  of  modern  historians  is 
based.  Again,  in  the  following  appendix  Signor  Ferrero  argues  in  support 
of  the  view  which,  since  Schwarz's  article  in  Hermes,  vol.  xxxiii.,  has  been 
gaining  ground  amongst  scholars,  that  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria  had  been  assigned  by  Caesar,  not  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  to 
Antony  and  Dolabella.  His  chief  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  passage  : 

There  is,  however,  a  further  argument.  In  a  passage,  hitherto  neglected  by 
critics  so  far  as  I  know,  Cicero  clearly  says  that  Caesar  assigned  no  province  to 
the  two  conspirators.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  when  he  had  learned  on  5  June 
that  Antony  wished  to  send  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  buy  corn  in  Asia  and  Sicily,. 
Cicero  says  (A.  xv.  ix.  1)  0  rem  miseram  !  primum  nullam  ab  istis,  dein,  si 
aliquam,  Jianc  legatoriam  ptrovinciam.  Thus,  previous  to  this  provi?icia  lega- 
toria,  isti  had  given  nulla  provincia  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  word  isti 
clearly  refers  to  Caesar  and  the  Caesareans. 

The  critics  would  indeed  have  been  blind  had  they  neglected  a  passage 
so  conclusive  on  a  point  of  so  great  historical  importance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  however  the  reading  nullam  (due  to  M2)  makes  nonsense  of  the 
passage  :  if  we  read  ullam  with  M1  the  sense  is  plain  :  '  what  an  indignity 
first  of  all,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  accept  any  appointment  at  the 
hands  of  that  party ;  then — if  they  must— that  it  should  be  one  which 
lieutenants  could  discharge  !  '  So  it  is  the  critics,  not  Signor  Ferrero,  who 
are  in  the  right. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length  of  the  author's  Lowell  lectures, . 
which  are  professedly  a  r&sume  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  larger  work, 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  wider  public  and  supplemented  by  some  fresh 
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sketches  such  as  that  on  '  Wine  in  Roman  History,'  an  excellent  jeu 
d'esprit.  Signor  Ferrero  is  proud  of  the  triumph  which  he  has  achieved 
in  making  the  history  of  Rome  '  fashionable  in  Paris  salons  ' ;  but  surely 
the  delightful  passage  in  which  he  traces  the  reputation  of  champagne 
to  the  '  historic  tradition  of  France '  is  but  a  left-handed  compliment  to 
the  growers  of  '  the  delicious  effervescent  wine  that  refigures  in  modern 
civilisation  the  nectar  of  the  gods  '  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  the  lectures  were 
not  translated  by  someone  more  familiar  with  English  vocabulary  and 
idiom.  'Dean'  for  doyen,  'playing  in'  (for  ' gambling  on')  the  Stock 
Exchange,  &c,  are  a  trifle  grotesque.  H.  Stuart  Jones. 

Vie  de  Seneque.  Par  Rene  Waltz.  (Paris  :  Perrin.  1909.) 
M.  Rene  Waltz  has  produced  a  conscientious  and  painstaking  work  in 
his  Vie  de  Sdneque.  He  is  accurate  and  careful  in  dealing  with  his  data, 
and  has  studied  the  original  authorities  with  exemplary  care.  He  has, 
•as  he  tells  us,  aimed  at  something  more  than  a  mere  biography  ;  he  seeks 
rather  to  give  a  picture  of  the  political  life  of  the  times,  with  special 
reference  to  Seneca.  The  result  of  this  enterprise  is  not  specially 
instructive.  He  has  given  us  a  sensible  and  accurate,  but  not  particu- 
larly original,  exposition  of  the  political  events  of  the  period.  But  in 
many  cases  these  political  events  have  no  connexion  with  the  life  of 
Seneca  or,  if  they  have  some  connexion,  cannot  be  brought  into  precise 
or  definite  relation  with  him.  Important  as  must  have  been  the  part 
played  by  Seneca  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  princeps  during  the  quin- 
quennium Neronis,  it  is  impossible  to  define  his  influence  or  to  trace  his 
precise  share  in  the  policy  and  legislation  of  that  period.  The  Roman 
world  was  well  governed,  and  the  fact  was  attributed  universally  to  the 
influence  of  Seneca.  But  neither  the  somewhat  scanty  information  that 
we  possess  as  to  the  administration  during  that  period,  nor  the  plati- 
tudinous de  dementia,  nor  the  inaugural  speech  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  4) 
in  which  Seneca  outlined  for  Nero  the  general  policy  of  his  reign,  throw 
any  striking  light  on  the  philosopher's  personality  or  policy.  M.  Waltz 
gives  us  the  familiar  facts  at  inordinate  length,  but  adds  nothing 
material  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  by  confining  himself  to  the 
comparatively  unremunerative  field  of  Seneca's  political  activities,  and 
neglecting  him  as  a  man  of  letters  and  as  a  ■  spiritual  director,'  he  has 
cut  himself  off  from  the  main  source  to  which  we  must  turn  if  we  are  to 
form  any  vivid  conception  of  Seneca's  personality  or  character.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  read  the  philosophical  treatises  and  letters  with  care 
and  minuteness,  and  cites  them  not  infrequently  to  illustrate  his  hero's 
life.  He  does  this  aptly  on  the  whole,  though  it  is  rash  to  assert  that 
the  de  Brevitate  Vitae,  the  date  of  which  is  very  doubtful,  gives  us  the 
J  bilan  moral '  of  Seneca  in  a.d.  49.  The  personal  note  is  lacking, 
and  the  treatise  is  little  more  than  a  fine  homily  on  a  hackneyed 
theme,  full  of  platitudes  disguised  as  brilliant  paradox.  It  is  impossible 
to  draw  any  strong  inferences  from  such  a  work.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  M.  Waltz  on  other  occasions  scarcely  makes  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  fluent  facility  of  Seneca's  rhetoric.  Seneca  was 
admittedly  neither  a  great  statesman  nor,  when  tried  by  the  test  of  facts, 
a  man  of  strong  character.     But  he  was  not  far  from  being  a  great 
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writer ;  he  was,  at  least,  the  greatest  of  his  day,  and  his  after  influence 
and  fame  were  enormous.  Of  this  we  have  scarcely  a  hint  in  M.  Waltz's 
book.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  literary  life  of  Seneca  did  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  work.  In  that  case  it  should  not  have  been  entitled  Vie 
de  S&ieque.  In  any  case  our  information  as  to  the  life  of  Seneca  is  so 
scanty  that  without  prolixity  it  is  impossible  to  spend  458  pages  upon  it. 
A  far  fuller  and  more  vivid  picture  of  Seneca,  the  philosopher  and 
politician,  is  given  in  the  comparatively  few  pages  assigned  him  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Henderson  in  his  Life  and  Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
M.  Waltz  has  obscured  the  personality  of  Seneca  by  the  introduction  of 
much  that  is  irrelevant  and  by  the  excessive  length  at  which  he  treats 
the  political  history  of  the  quinquennium  Neronis. 

Seneca  is  not  really  a  very  good  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  sketch  of  the 
internal  history  of  Rome  during  the  last  half  of  the  principate  of  Claudius 
and  the  first  half  of  that  of  Nero,  and  the  biographical  method  is  not 
suited  to  the  history  of  the  early  principate.  But  M.  Waltz's  book,  if  it  is 
unduly  long  and  provides  us  with  little  save  what  is  familiar,  is  careful 
and  sensible,  full  and  accurate  in  detail.  The  main  facts  of  Seneca's 
life  are  all  to  be  found  within  its  pages,  and  the  narration  of  the  some- 
what tortuous  history  of  the  time  is  clear  and  serviceable. 

H.  E.  Butlee. 

Kirchenrechtliche  Abhandlungen,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Uleich  Stutz, 
Professor  der  Rechte  an  der  Universitat  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  Stutt- 
gart: Enke.     1902-1909. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  English  historical  students  to  draw  their  attention 
to  the  admirable  series  of  monographs  on  church  law  and  related  topics 
which  have  in  the  last  seven  years  been  produced  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Stutz  of  Freiburg,  and  this  for  two  reasons  :  first,  that  among 
these  works  there  are  few  which  will  not  prove  of  real  use  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  any  learned  work  which  touches  upon  church  law 
and  church  history;  and  second,  because  the  consideration  of  what 
has  been  achieved  by  Professor  Stutz  and  his  collaborators  will  serve 
to  bring  before  English  scholars  the  immense  possibilities  which  are 
open  to  those  who  will  seriously  enter  upon  such  a  system  of  combined 
work  of  the  right  kind.  We  have  indeed  in  England  had  plenty — 
some  of  us  perhaps  think  more  than  enough — of  compilations  of  a  more 
or  less  popular  kind  produced  by  combinations  of  writers,  but  we 
have  in  the  field  of  history  had  little  attempt  at  the  production  in  com- 
bination of  scientific  monographs  representing  original  investigation. 
And  yet  there  is  no  department  of  learning  in  which  there  is  so 
great  a  need  for  this  kind  of  work  as  in  history,  and  not  least  in  church 
history.  We  have  had  a  generally  excellent  series  of  histories  of  the 
English  church  edited  by  Dr.  Hunt  and  the  late  Dean  Stephens,  but 
the  scope  of  these  hardly  allowed,  certainly  did  not  encourage,  any- 
thing like  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  many  obscure  and  difficult 
subjects  which  are  waiting  for  serious  treatment ;  necessarily  the  writers 
had  in  the  main  to  confine  themselves  to  giving  such  general  results 
as  are  usually  accepted  by  competent  historical  students.     And  yet  how 
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fruitful  might  the  combined  labour  of  a  group  of  scholars  prove  in 
elucidating,  let  us  say,  for  example,  the  history  of  the  religious  life  of 
this  country  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  or  the  tangled 
history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  was  in  1902  that  Professor  Stutz  was  able  to  bring  out  the  first 
volume  of  this  series,  and  since  then  fifty-five  volumes  have  appeared, 
every  one  of  which  is  a  contribution  of  value  to  the  elucidation  of  some 
important  but  obscure  or  intricate  subject  of  church  law  or  history.  The 
value  of  the  series  will  be  made  most  plain  by  a  short  classified  account 
of  the  works  which  have  appeared.  For  convenience  we  may  divide  them 
roughly  into  three  sections :  those  which  deal  with  the  organisation  and 
law  of  the  church,  those  which  deal  with  questions  of  church  patronage, 
and  those  which  deal  with  the  relations  of  church  and  state. 

The  first  group  contains  sixteen  separate  works — monographs  we  have 
called  them,  but  some  of  them  are  substantive  works  of  great  scope  and 
importance ;  they  range  over  a  great  variety  of  questions  of  interest 
in  the  primitive,  the  medieval,  and  the  modern  church.  There 
are  first  four  treatises  which  deal  with  the  primitive  and  early 
medieval  church.  Vols.  23,  24  contain  a  study  of  the  diaconate  from  the 
apostolic  times  to  the  eighth  century;  the  significance  of  this  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  complexities  of  church 
order,  and  who  therefore  know  something  of  the  obscurity  which  still 
hangs  round  the  development  of  the  ministry  of  the  church.  Vol.  12 
is  a  minute  study  of  the  papal  curia  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
eighth,  with  special  reference  to  the  seven  indices  palatii.  Vol.  40  deals 
with  the  document  known  as  '  Pactum  S.  Fructuosi,'  a  document  of  the 
seventh  century  which  defines  the  authority  of  the  abbot  and  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  abbot  and  the  monks.  Vol.  22  gives  an  account  of 
the  laws  of  Justinian  with  regard  to  church  revenues,  a  study  of  great 
importance  to  those  students  of  medieval  history  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  church  claims  to  immunity  from  taxation. 

A  number  of  works  then  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  church  in  Germany  in  the  middle  ages.  Two  of  them 
deal  with  the  parish,  vol.  3  being  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  and 
character  of  parish  and  collegiate  churches,  while  vol.  20  discusses  the 
church  law  of  the  parish  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  first  is  a  contribution  of  great  value  to  the  subject  of  the  origins  of 
the  parochial  system,  while  the  second  contains  much  which  is  im- 
portant for  the  study  of  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  the  parish 
just  before  the  Reformation.  Vol.  39  treats  of  the  history  and  legal 
position  of  the  archdeaconries  in  the  dioceses  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
a  notable  study  of  a  somewhat  obscure  and  intricate  aspect  of  the 
organisation  of  the  medieval  church.  Vols.  43,  44  deal  with  the  founda- 
tions of  canonesses,  in  the  middle  ages  ;  vols.  45,  46  contain  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  parochial  organisation  of  the  diocese  of  Constance  from 
1275  to  1508.  Vols.  34-36  give  an  account  of  the  rights  of  sanctuary 
in  the  churches  and  certain  cities  of  Switzerland.  With  these  works  we 
may  place  a  careful  study  of  the  origin  and  theory  of  indulgences  in 
the  middle  ages.  This  is  contained  in  vols.  30,  31,  and  appears  to  be  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  subject.      The  author 
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traces  the  history  of  indulgences  especially  in  relation  to  the  crusades,  and 
discusses  very  carefully  the  earliest  dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
an  indulgence,  and  the  development  of  these  especially  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Another  extremely  important  work,  by  the  same 
author,  is  vol.  2,  a  study  of  the  dues  paid  by  bishops  and  other  officials 
of  the  church  on  their  appointment,  and  the  relation  of  these  dues  to  the 
finance  of  the  papal  curia. 

Another  series  of  works  deal  with  the  question  of  church  organisation 
and  law  in  modern  times.  Vol.  15  analyses  the  functions  of  the  diocesan 
officials,  the  vicar-general,  etc.,  while  vol.  9  presents  a  detailed  account  of 
the  lay  officials  of  the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg.  Vol.  42  deals  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  law  as  to  the  alienation  of  church  property  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Germany.  Vol.  21  deals  with  the  origin 
of  the  regulation  of  the  German  church,  whether  Roman  catholic  or 
protestant,  that  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  should  go  to  the  heir  of  the 
last  incumbent  for  one  year  after  his  death.  Vols.  52,  53  discuss  the 
five  years'  faculties  granted  by  the  papal  court  to  the  German  bishops 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Vol.  5  treats  of  the  history 
and  nature  of  the  power  possessed  by  church  authorities  in  the  protestant 
states  of  Germany  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  the  church  in  emergencies. 
Two  volumes  deal  with  marriage  law :  vol.  2,  with  certain  grounds  of  divorce 
recognised  in  protestant  church  law  in  Germany ;  vol.  51  with  the  history 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  consent  of  the  father  to  the  marriage  of  his 
children.  Finally,  vols.  18,  19  are  a  most  welcome  translation  of  Pavlov's 
history  of  Russian  church  law,  and  of  certain  of  the  most  important 
documents  of  church  law  in  medieval  Russia. 

To  the  second  group  of  works  belong  three  treatises.  Vols.  37,  38 
form  a  very  detailed  study  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  law  of  the 
devolution  of  the  right  of  making  ecclesiastical  appointments  :  a  study  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  aspectslof  the  great  subject 
of  appointments  to  benefices,  bishoprics,  and  abbeys.  Vol.  47  deals  with 
the  church  law  relating  to  founders  and  patrons  in  Moldavia,  a  subject 
which  might  seem  rather  remote  from  general  historical  interest,  but 
which  serves  as  a  useful  parallel  to  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  law  of  patronage  in  Western  Europe.  Vols.  10  and  11  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  system  of  patronage  existing  to-day  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden. 

The  third  group  of  works  deals  with  a  number  of  most  important 
subjects  in  the  relations  of  church  and  state.  There  are  three  ex- 
cellent studies  of  medieval  conditions.  Vol.  56  is  a  very  detailed  and 
interesting  examination  of  the  precise  meaning  and  significance  of 
investiture  in  the  eleventh  century.  We  have  of  course  already  an 
immense  literature  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  on  this  subject,  but  the  particular  question 
discussed  here  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  hitherto  received  the  detailed 
treatment  it  deserves.  Vols.  34-36  give  a  complete  account  of  the  position 
of  Hildebert  of  Lavardin  in  relation  to  the  same  question,  that  is,  with 
regard  to  the  investiture  question  in  France.  This  work  deserves  a  place 
alongside  of  those  which  deal  with  the  position  of  Ivo  of  Chartres  as  re- 
presenting a  mediating  position  between  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  powers.  Vols.  6-8  contain  an  admirable  study  of  the  controversial 
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literature  connected  with  the  struggle  between  Philip  the  Fair  and 
Boniface  VIII.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  theory  of  the  relation  of  church  and 
state  in  the  middle  ages,  and  serves  for  this  period  the  same  purpose  as 
Mirbt's  work  on  the  corresponding  literature  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  writer  presents  a  very  careful  critical  study  of  the 
authorship  and  date  of  a  large  number  of  works,  many  of  which  have 
been  hitherto  little  known,  and  an  admirable  critical  discussion  of  their 
contents. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  group  belong  to  subjects  which  are  less 
familiar  to  the  English  reader,  but  several  of  these  will  be  of  great  value 
to  students  of  modern  history.  Vol.  1  presents  a  very  careful  discussion 
of  the  '  ius  reformandi '  of  the  secular  power  in  Germany  from  the 
Keformation  down  to  the  present  time.  Vols.  16,  17,  and  49,  50,  fur- 
nish a  detailed  description  of  the  church  reforms  of  Joseph  II  in  the 
Breisgau  and  in  Upper  Austria.  Vol.  4  deals  with  the  relations  of 
Prussia  and  the  Eoman  church  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Vol.  10  describes  the  revenues  which  the  Prussian  church  receives  from 
the  state.  Vols.  25-29  contain  a  detailed  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
state  and  the  Eoman  catholic  church  in  the  small  territories  of  central 
Germany.  Vol.  41  deals  with  the  laws  regulating  the  administration  of 
secular  foundations  in  Baden  which  have  a  denominational  character. 

In  such  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  works  contained  in  this  series 
of  publications  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  deal  with  the  value  and 
importance  of  individual  works.  As  we  have  already  said,  many  of  them 
deserve  a  thorough  and  careful  individual  criticism.  But  some  useful  pur- 
pose will  be  served  if  the  attention  of  English  students  is  drawn  to  the 
really  important  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  historical  learning 
that  the  series  contains.  The  learned  editor,  Professor  Stutz,  has  carried 
out  his  task  with  the  most  admirable  breadth  of  scientific  impartiality. 
These  works,  though  dealing  often  with  matters  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  embittered  religious  controversy,  have  been  produced  by  scholars 
both  of  the  Eoman  catholic  and  protestant  churches.  The  editor  in 
his  introduction  to  Vol.  1  has  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  works  which 
he  has  accepted  only  this  condition,  that  they  must  represent  some 
real  contribution  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
deal,  and  that  they  shall  avoid  all  merely  controversial  treatment  of  their 
subjects.  He  has  once  again  illustrated  the  fact  that  in  the  cause  of 
the  advancement  of  real  learning,  even  in  matters  touching  upon  religion, 
it  is  possible  for  men  of  the  most  diverse  convictions  to  work  together  in 
the  name  of  that  truth  which  is  sacred  to  all  honest  men. 

A.  J.  Carlyle. 

Le  Tresor  du  Sancta  Sanctorum.  Par  Philippe  Lauer.  (Monuments 
et  Memoires  publUs  par  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres. 
Fondation  Eugene  Piot.     Tome  xv.  1,  2.)     (Paris  :  1906.1) 

DieBomische  Kapelle  Sancta  Sanctorum.  Von  Hartmann  Grisar,  S.J. 
(Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder,  1908.) 

The  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  the  only  part  now  remaining  of  the 

Lateran   Patriarchium,  '  caput  mundi,'  '  patriarchale   et   imperiale,'  is 

1  Though  dated  1906,  M.  Lauer's  book  includes  plates  dated  1907. 
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opened  for  a  few  minutes  only  on  six  days  of  the  year.  Seclusion  and 
secrecy  have  clung  to  this  chapel  '  ad  Sancta  Sanctorum  '  since  the  time 
when  writers  such  as  John  the  Deacon  supposed  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
and  other  contents  of  the  Jewish  temple  had  passed  to  the  Lateran.  At 
least  from  the  time  of  Leo  III  this  spot  has  been  reverenced  as  the 
Christian  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  relics  which  that  pope  buried  in  a  chest 
of  cypress  wood  under  its  altar.  Since  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Nicholas  III  they  are  only  known  to  have  been 
investigated  twice,  by  Urban  V  and  Leo  X  ;  on  one  occasion  Pius  IX 
came  to  do  so,  but  his  courage  suddenly  failed,  and  it  was  reserved  for  his 
successor  to  search  among  them  in  1903  for  the  head  of  St.  Agnes.  The 
spell  once  broken  has  disappeared,  and  while  de  Rossi,  to  whom  most 
doors  in  Rome  flew  open,  complained  of  the  great  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  gaining  admission  to  the  chapel,  all  the  contents  of  the  chest  have  now 
been  removed  from  the  hiding-place  in  which  some  of  them  had  been  kept 
a  thousand  years,  and  the  reliquaries  are  exhibited  in  the  Christian 
Museum  of  the  Vatican  Library.2 

In  his  work  on  the  subject  Father  Grisar,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
Analecta  Romano,  and  his  Geschichte  Roms  und  der  Papste  im  Mittelalter, 
tells  us  that  he  declined  to  undertake  the  verification  of  the  relics,  and  he 
frequently  uses  such  terms  as  '  die  als  Haupt  der  h.  Agnes  bezeichnete 
Reliquie,'  though  he  does  not  feel  himself  debarred  from  speaking  of 
'andere  nicht  authentische  Dinge.'  We  have  not  here  to  deal  with  the 
rights  of  priority  of  publication  which  he  claims  to  have  obtained  from 
the  Vatican  authorities ;  it  is  an  intricate  question,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  first  connected  account  with  photographs  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum  was  that  by  M.  Lauer,  which  appeared  more  than  a 
year  before  the  publication  of  Father  Grisar's  work.  The  rivalry  between 
the  German  Jesuit  and  the  French  Academy  has  led  to  the  inconvenient 
result  that  if  we  desire  a  full  account  we  have  now  to  read  two  works 
which  go  over  exactly  the  same  ground.  M.  Lauer,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted in  1900  to  excavate  the  foundations  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  with 
a  view  to  his  publications  on  the  Lateran,  has  produced  a  splendid  work 
on  its  treasures,  which  Father  Grisar's  helps  to  complete.  That  their 
conclusions  as  to  dates,  &c,  nearly  always  agree  is  a  testimony  not  only 
to  their  learning  but  to  the  advance  made  in  the  domain  of  Christian 
archaeology.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  treasury  are  the 
authenticity,  the  age,  and  the  varied  character  of  its  contents.  Here  we 
have  reliquaries  whose  history  is  recorded  by  a  succession  of  inventories 
and  whose  exact  position  was  well  known  ;  though  doubts  may  arise  as 
to  the  exact  age  of  some  of  them,  no  suspicion  can  be  thrown  on  their 
identity.  One  cross  has  the  oldest  known  piece  of  enamel  work  repre- 
senting figures  and  scenes  ;  another  one,  according  to  Father  Grisar, 
is  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  or  if  we  prefer  M.  Lauer's  suggestion,  it 
may  be  one  of  Charlemagne's  gifts  ;  a  fifth-century  fragment  of  Livy  and 
an  ivory  cup  with  a  Bacchic  representation  go  back  to  the  last  days  of 
Pagan  Rome.  The  variety  of  the  objects  described  is  as  amazing  as  it 
was  unsuspected :  reliquaries  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  wooden 

2  This  exhibition  was  made  some  time  before  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  April  1907 
had  expressed  the  wish  that  it  should  be  arranged. 
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caskets,  ivory  tablets,  maniples  or  brandia  of  known  ecclesiastical  use, 
textile  fabrics  of  Persian,  or  more  accurately  Sassanian,  manufacture 
(described  in  an  appendix  to  Father  Grisar's  book  by  Dr.  M.  Dreger), 
which  have  attracted  attention  as  probably  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
introduction  of  such  stuffs  into  the  West. 

Father  Grisar  brings  his  well-stored  knowledge  of  medieval  Rome  to 
bear  on  each  object.  He  writes  not  merely  as  an  artist  describing  the 
composition  and  technique  of  the  works  of  art,  but  as  an  historian  illus- 
trating their  origin  and  use ;  in  some  cases  (as  e.g.  the  jewelled  cross) 
this  entails  a  careful  study  of  the  early  veneration  of  the  pieces  of  the 
cross,  of  the  use  of  the  balsam  with  which  the  reliquary  was  filled,  and  of 
the  strange  relic  of  the  praeputium  which  it  is  reported  to  have  once 
contained.  The  explanation  of  the  curious  tenth-century  pilgrim's  box 
of  stones  from  the  Holy  Land  with  the  representation  on  its  cover  of  the 
appropriate  Scripture  scenes  leads  to  an  ingenious  reconstruction  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  that  time.  His  whole  work  is  very 
carefully  written  and  fully  provided  with  references  :  on  p.  59,  n.  lf 
it  might  have  been  noted  that  Georgi  rightly  reproduced  the  words 
*  et  infra  capsam'  which  are  found  in  the  Reginae  MS.  at  the  Vatican. 
The  illustrations  and  photographs  are  admirable  ;  the  latter  show  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  coloured  reproductions,  though  some  may 
prefer  the  fine  heliogravures  with  which  Dujardin  has  embellished  M. 
Lauer's  work.  The  delay  in  the  issue  of  Father  Grisar's  volume  has,  after 
all,  had  its  advantages :  it  has  enabled  him  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
reliquaries  after  cleaning,  to  Father  Jubaru's  account  of  the  head  of 
St.  Agnes,  to  Monsignor  Wilpert's  epoch-making  description  of  l'Achero- 
pita  in  L'Arte,  x.  3,  and  to  M.  Lauer's  work  itself.  Occasionally,  but  rarely, 
the  two  historians  of  the  treasures  differ  as  to  the  date  of  the  objects  which 
they  describe.  A  certain  Byzantine  painting  is  of  the  eleventh  century 
according  to  one,  while  the  other  assigns  it  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  ; 
and  they  disagree  as  to  the  reading  of  the  fragmentary  inscription  at  the 
sides  of  the  enamelled  cross.  We  must  await  the  investigation  of  the  rest 
of  the  interior  of  this  cross,  the  piecing  together  of  the  many  fragments 
of  silk  tissues  which  are  now  in  thousands  of  fragments,  and  the  palaeo- 
graphical  study  of  all  the  labels  which  date  back  as  far  as  the  sixth  century. 

If  a  final  word  may  be  added,  it  is  to  express  the  hope  that  the  grati- 
tude universally  felt  to  the  Vatican  authorities  for  revealing  these  relics 
may  induce  them  to  go  further  on  the  same  road.  It  is  now  proved  that 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  did  not  extend  to  the  treasures  buried  under  the 
altar  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum.  Monsignor  Barnes  has  shown  that  one 
wall  only  need  be  broken  through  under  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  to 
gain  access  to  the  tomb  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.  May  not  similar 
investigations  prove  that  the  Saracens  left  intact  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  ? 

H.  M.  Bannister. 

Lg  Boyaume  de  Bourgogne,  888-1038 ;  Etudes  sur  les  Origines  du 
Boyaume  d' Aries.  Par  Rene  Poupardin.  (Paris :  Champion . 
1907.) 

A  large  number  of  scattered  monographs  in  recent  years  have  explored 
the  detailed  history  of  the  heterogeneous  regions  which  made  up  the 
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kingdom  of  Burgundy  of  the  tenth  century,  and  M.  Poupardin  deserves 
our  gratitude  for  his  courageous  attempt  to  combine  their  results  into 
a  connected  narrative,  though  he  confesses  that  his  work  is  less  a  history 
than  a  series  of  studies.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  any  native  con- 
temporary chronicler  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than  piece  together 
from  the  evidence  of  charters  the  devolution  of  fiefs  and  the  names  of 
their  holders.  This  evidence  M.  Poupardin  has  studied  with  great 
industry  and  much  penetration.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  he  seems 
inclined  to  ignore  statements  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  into  harmony 
with  facts  otherwise  known.  For  example,  there  are  documents  printed 
among  the  Chartes  de  Cluny  which  are  dated  regnante  Ratio  rege,  and  it 
has  been  inferred  by  the  editors  of  that  collection  that  Charles,  the 
younger  son  of  Louis  IV,  actually  held  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  in 
952-3.  Charles  was  only  born  in  945  and  no  doubt  died  before  his 
brother  of  the  same  name  was  born  in  953 ;  and  the  charters  on  which 
the  theory  is  based  are  far  from  conclusive.  Still,  our  information  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  Conrad  the  Peaceable  is  so  extremely  defective  that 
we  cannot  say  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  months  succeeding  the  death 
of  Hugh  the  Black,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  held  large  territories  in  the 
kingdom — in  the  districts  of  Lyons  and  Besancon — some  temporary 
arrangement  was  made  in  a  part  of  that  kingdom  which  is  otherwise 
unrecorded.  In  his  care  for  the  charters  M.  Poupardin  does  not  always 
pay  due  regard  to  the  chroniclers.  On  pp.  210  f.  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  of  course  depended  on  the 
French  king  ;  and  he  speaks  of  a  certain  count  Gilbert  who  died  in  956 
4  abandonnant  a  Hugues  le  Grand,  dont  il  parait  avoir  un  peu  plus  tot 
reconnu  la  suzerainete,  le  gouvernement  des  pagi  jadis  reunis  sous  son 
autorite.'  In  a  footnote  it  is  added,  '  En  943  deja,  Louis  IV  avait  voulu 
soumettre  la  Bourgogne  a  l'autorite  de  Hugues  le  Grand  (Flodoard, 
Annales,  a.  943,  p.  90).'  But  Flodoard  says  expressly  'omnemque 
Burgundiam  ipsius  ditioni  subiecit.'  It  is  probable  that  Louis's  grant 
did  not  take  effect  in  943;  indeed  Flodoard  almost  implies  this  by 
repeating  the  statement  eleven  years  later.  But  if  the  record  was  to  be 
disputed,  it  should  have  been  directly  criticised  and  not  silently  modified. 
Again  M.  Poupardin  only  alludes  incidentally  to  the  fact  also  asserted 
by  Flodoard,  that  Hugh  the  Great's  younger  son,  Otto,  received 
Burgundy  in  960  (p.  222,  cf.  p.  211  n.  2). 

Considering  the  obscurity  of  his  materials,  M.  Poupardin  prudently 
restrains  himself  from  accepting  various  definite  statements  which  have 
passed  into  general  currency.  He  does  not  allow,  for  instance,  that  the 
treaty  between  Rodulf  II  and  Burchard  of  Suabia  in  921  or  922  involved 
the  cession  by  the  latter  of  the  lands  between  the  Aar  and  the  Reuss 
(p.  33),  but  he  omits  to  mention  the  somewhat  different  interpretation 
of  the  evidence  proposed  by  Georg  von  Wyss.  He  refuses  to  determine 
the  date  when  the  county  of  Macon  passed  into  the  dominion  of  the 
French  king  (pp.  211  ff.),  and  in  view  of  the  paralysis  of  the  royal 
government  during  the  greater  part  of  the  tenth  century  he  is  probably 
justified.  We  may  apply  to  Macon  what  he  says  on  p.  241  n.  3  with 
respect  to  another  border  country  :  'Onne  peut  attacher  une  valeur  trop 
absolue,  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  souverainete  d'un  pays  frontiere,  aux 
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formules  de  date '  in  the  charters.     On   the  other  hand,  M.  Poupardin 
seems  to  us  unduly  to  minimise  the  extent  of  the  territory  which  Hugh 
>f  Aries  handed  over  to  Rodulf  about  933  in  exchange  for  the  kingdom 
>f  Italy ;  though  on  p.  239  he  concedes  more  than  he  will  grant  on 
>p.  60  f.     It  is  a  disadvantage  of  M.  Poupardin's  mode  of  treatment  that 
luch  of  his  most  valuable  matter  is  not  contained  in  the  text  of  his 
)Ook,  but  has  to  be  exhumed  somewhat  laboriously  from  his  footnotes- 
Still  his  work  is  one  of  ripe  learning  and  acute  criticism  ;  and  the  more 
closely  we  have  examined  it,  the  more  highly  we  have  estimated  its  merits. 
M.  Poupardin  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  fixing  the  chrono- 
logy of  imperfectly  or  corruptly  dated  charters.     In  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  those  which  we  have  tested  his  calculations  are  correct ;  but  we 
have  found  some  oversights.     On  p.  30  n.  3  quinta  feria  for  29  March 
suits  neither  911  nor  916,  as  he  says  (when  the  29th  was  a  Friday),  but 
only  921.     On  p.  366,  25  April  fell  on  a  Wednesday  in  910,  not  in  911. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible,  as  is  here  stated,  that  this  day  could  be 
Wednesday  and  a  Saturday  in  two  consecutive  years.     On  p.  65  the 
leath  of  Rodulf  II  is  placed  on  12  or  13  July  937,  but  in  the  footnote  the 
evidence  is  cited  as  in  favour  of  either  the  11th  or  the  13th.     In  note  6 
to  p.  365  the  effect  of  the  calculus  Pisanus  on  the  reckoning  of  years  is 
misdescribed  :  the  Pisan  year  911  runs  from  25  March  910-911,  not 
from  25  March  911-912.     But  we  agree  with  M.  Poupardin  that  the 
discrepancies  in  the  dates  of  the  documents   examined  in  his   second 
appendix  forbid  any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  calculation  of  the  regnal 
years  of  Rodulf  II.    On  p.  52  indeed  he  speaks  of  two  charters  as  granted 
definitely  on  12  November  924.     These  are  in  Rodulf's  third  year  in 
Italy.     If  this  be  so,  as  his  first  year  included  the  months  from  February 
to  December  922  (p.  367),  it  follows  that  the  documents  5  and  6  on 
p.  368,  which  are  dated  in  September  and  October  in  Rodulf's  fourth 
year,  must  belong  to  925,  in  spite  of  their  being  dated  in  924.     And  yet 
the  September  document  bears  the  fifteenth  regnal  year  in  Burgundy, 
while  that  of  October  has  the  fourteenth.     In  the  case  of  the  former  the 
manner  of  writing  the  date,  dccccxxiv,  may  perhaps   excite  suspicion  ; 
but  the  latter  has  the  usual  dccccxxiiii.     The  fact  that  a  new  chancellor 
entered  upon  office  in  December  922  will  hardly  account  for  the  dis- 
cordances ;  more  probably,  as  might  be  assumed  on  general  grounds,  the 
chancery  was   ill- equipped  and   the   materials    for   exact  computation 
unattainable. 

There  are  a  good  many  errata  in  the  book,  some  of  which  may  be 
mentioned.  In  p.  16  n.  3  for  '  Gansheim  '  read  '  Gernsheim.'  In  p.  32 
n.  2  the  reference  to  Liudprand,  ii.  25  should  be  iv.  25  ;  in  p.  71  n.  4 
that  to  Giesebrecht,  ii.  168  should  be  i.  314.  On  p.  60  line  8  '  Hugues  ' 
should  be  *  Eudes  '  ;  p.  73  n.  1  '  Otton,'  the  second  time,  should  be 
1  Louis  ' ;  p.  151  line  6  '  demi-frere  '  should  be  '  beau-pere,'  and  on  lines 
18,  19  the  names  '  Mathilde '  and  '  Gerberge  '  are  transposed.  On  p.  209 
n.  7  for  'col.  3'  read  'col.  5';  p.  246  n.  6  for  '241'  read  '239.'  A 
clause  has  been  omitted  in  the  quotation  in  p.  439  line  3.  In  the  index 
several  entries  relating  to  Burchard  I  archbishop  of  Lyons  are  assigned 
to  Burchard  II,  and  under  '  Hugues,  comte  palatin '  the  reference  should 
be  to  p.  270,  not  170.  Reginald  L.  Poole. 
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A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Norman  Influence  on  English 
Place-names.  By  R.  E.  Zachrisson.  (Lund:  Hakan  Olilsson. 
1909.) 
This  book,  which  is  written  in  very  good  English  by  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Lund,  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  investigate  the  extent  of  Anglo-French  influence  on  the  form  of 
English  place-names.  In  most  of  the  instances  of  this  influence  that 
have  been  at  all  generally  recognised,  the  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  places  being  frequently  mentioned  in  legal  and  administrative 
documents,  the  official  written  forms  of  their  names,  due  to  Norman  mispro- 
nunciation or  sometimes,  perhaps,  merely  to  the  imperfect  Norman  notation 
of  English  sounds,  have  superseded  the  genuine  native  forms.  The  names 
of  the  important  towns  Durham,  Nottingham,  Cambridge,  and  Salisbury, 
and  the  county  name  Salop,  are  clear  examples  of  this  process.  The  term 
Riding,  as  the  designation  of  each  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  Yorkshire, 
obtains  its  present  form  from  a  wrong  analysis  oiEsttriding,  Westtriding, 
and  Norttriding  (sometimes  written  with  single  t),  the  Norman  spellings 
of  East  thrithing,  West  thrithing,  and  North  thrithing.  As  these  names 
would,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  more  commonly  used  in  writing 
than  in  speech,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  modern  pronunciation  is 
simply  an  interpretation  of  the  spelling,  especially  as  the  word  thrithing 
(with  short  i),  an  adoption  of  the  Old  Norse  pri$jung-r,  appears  never  to 
have  been  used  in  English  in  its  general  sense  of  'third  part.'  With 
regard  to  the  group  of  names  (Worcester,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  &c.)  in 
which  the  ending  Chester  has  been  superseded  in  writing  by  -cester  and 
in  pronunciation  by  -ster,  the  influence  of  Norman  spelling  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  the  written  form.  The  pronunciation,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  due  simply  to  the  general  English  habit  of  shortening 
polysyllabic  names  by  internal  contraction.  Names  like  Exeter,  Wroxeter, 
and  Mancetter,  however,  suggest  that  the  French  phonetic  reduction  of 
st  after  a  vowel  to  t  may  also  be  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  abstract 
probability  we  might  expect  to  find  that  places  in  which  there  was  a 
Norman  castle  or  a  monastery  sometimes  bear  names  showing  traces  of 
French  mispronunciation.  But  on  the  whole  little  or  no  clear  evidence 
has  hitherto  been  produced  to  show  that  Anglo-French  pronunciation  has 
permanently  affected  the  form  of  native  place-names  except  through  the 
mediation  of  writing.  Professor  Skeat,  it  is  true,  has  emphatically  main- 
tained that  the  widespread  bilingualism  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  has  very  powerfully  influenced  the  development  of  English  pro- 
nunciation. But  even  if  this  view  be  sound  (which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit),  it  does  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  specific  influence  of 
Anglo-French  pronunciation  of  local  names,  except  by  increasing  the 
abstract  probability  that  such  influence  may  have  existed.  A  place-name 
of  which  the  modern  form  shows  normal  phonetic  development  from  the 
Old  English  original  according  to  general  or  dialectal  phonetic  laws  is  not 
a  case  in  point,  even  though  the  phonetic  laws  to  which  it  conforms 
should  be  proved  to  be  the  result  of  French  influence.  What  we  are 
concerned  to  know  is  whether  among  the  place-names  of  phonetically 
abnormal  form  there  are  any  instances  in  which  the  irregularity  is  trace- 
able to  French  mispronunciation.     In  his  valuable  tracts  on  the  local 
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etymology  of  various  counties,  Professor  Skeat  has  made  frequent  use 
of  the  hypothesis  of  Norman  influence  to  account  for  the  modern  forms 
of  names,  and  the  same  thing  has  occasionally  been  done  by  others.  But 
whether  these  suggestions  are  correct  or  not  can  be  determined  only  by 
a  careful  examination  of  all  the  possible  alternatives  in  each  particular 
case,  based  on  a  wide  survey  of  the  analogies  of  English  local  nomen- 
clature. 

Mr.  Zachrisson's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  remarkably  painstaking. 
His  bibliography  includes  all  the  important  published  collections  of 
documents  containing  early  forms  of  place-names,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  works  treating  of  the  local  etymology  of  England  generally  or 
of  that  of  particular  districts,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  all 
the  available  information  relating  to  the  local  pronunciation  of  names. 
His  method  of  investigation,  also,  is  in  principle  scientific.  Starting  from 
an  analysis  of  the  features  of  sound-substitution  and  graphic  rendering — 
the  two  things  cannot  always  be  clearly  distinguished — observable  in  the 
Anglo-French  treatment  of  English  words,  he  traces  the  documentary 
history  of  a  large  number  of  names  that  occur  in  spellings  exhibiting 
these  peculiarities.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Norman  form  has 
obviously  had  no  permanent  influence ;  and  even  where  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  have  survived,  Mr.  Zachrisson  often  finds  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  appearance  is  deceptive.  In  some  instances,  however, 
he  assumes  Norman  influence  on  the  ground  of  etymologies  that  are 
at  least  very  doubtful.  The  Bedfordshire  name  Tingrith,  for  example, 
he  explains  as  containing  the  word  thing,  'judicial  assembly,'  with  the 
Norman  change  of  th  into  t.  An  obvious  difficulty,  which  he  does  not 
mention,  is  that  the  final  th  is  retained  in  the  modern  form.  The 
Domesday  spelling  is  Tingrei,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Norman 
influence,  if  it  were  real,  would  affect  only  the  initial  consonant.  Another 
objection  is  that  the  second  element  of  the  name,  rith,  has  the  sense  of 
'brook,'  and  the  meaning  '  thing- '  brook  appears  unlikely.  There  is  an 
actual  name  pingleah,  the  lea  or  field  of  the  '  thing,'  but  that  is  only  what 
we  should  have  expected  to  find.  Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  suggest  that 
as  there  is  documentary  evidence  that  Wanating  (with  palatal  g),  now 
Wantage,  and  Duluting,  now  Doulting,  were  originally  names  of  streams, 
it  is  possible  that  Ting  may  have  been  a  pre-English  name  of  the 
Bedfordshire  brook.  That  we  cannot  explain  it  etymologically  is  no 
sufficient  objection,  as  we  are  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
greater  number  of  river-names.  It  may  be  added  that  even  where  a 
change  of  initial  th  into  t  is  proved  to  have  taken  place,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  the  result  of  Norman  influence.  The  common  habit  of  pre- 
fixing the  preposition  at  to  place-names  may  account  for  some  of  the 
instances,  and  many  dialects  show  a  tendency  to  confuse  initial  th  and  t, 
especially  before  r.  Then,  too,  place-names  are  more  liable  than  other 
words  to  be  altered  by  mere  carelessness  in  utterance.  With  regard  to 
the  Hertfordshire  name  Tring,  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  Domesday 
hundreds,  and  to  a  town  in  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  author  is  right 
in  concluding,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Domesday  forms,  that  the  name 
represents  the  Norman  pronunciation  of  the  Scandinavian  ]>ri$jung-r, 
third  part  or  '  Riding.'     That  there  was  a  strong  Scandinavian  element 
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in  this  neighbourhood  is  shown  by  the  name  of  Dacorum  Hundred  (in 
Domesday  Daneis)  in  which  the  hundred  of  Tring  is  now  absorbed.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  latter  hundred  may  have  been  a  '  third  part ' 
of  some  larger  administrative  district  under  Danish  rule.  And  as  the 
name  of  a  hundred  is  an  official  term,  it  would  not  be  at  all  strange  that 
the  Norman  pronunciation  should  have  displaced  the  native  form.  On 
this  view,  of  course,  the  town  must  have  taken  its  name  from  the  hundred 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  place. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  interesting  book  that  invites  comment, 
both  favourable  and  unfavourable,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  very 
few  points.  In  claiming  the  form  Beferlic  (Beverley)  as  a  Norman 
pronunciation  of  Beoferleah,  Mr.  Zachrisson  has  apparently  overlooked 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  The  Saints  of  England,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Liebermann,  is  of  pre-Conquest  date.  The  author,  indeed,  can  hardly 
be  acquainted  with  this  document,  or  he  would  not  have  assigned  to  the 
river- name  Witham  (Wiftme)  the  same  etymology  as  to  the  Essex  village- 
names  of  identical  modern  form.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
ending  of  the  Domesday  Asmundrelac  (Osmotherly)  represents  the  Old 
English  leak.  As  the  first  element  of  the  name  is  the  Scandinavian 
genitive  Asmundar,  the  terminal  element  is  presumably  Scandinavian  also. 
We  have  observed  several  instances  in  which  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  led  astray  by  erroneous  identifications  of  places  mentioned  in  early 
documents.  Mr.  Zachrisson  rightly  rejects  the  statement  found  in  many 
popular  books  that  Eburacum  (York)  is  derived  from  Ebura,  which  is 
asserted  to  have  been  the  British  name  of  the  Ouse,  and  to  survive  in  the 
form  Ure  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  rivers  by  the  union  of  which  the 
Ouse  is  formed.  This  conjecture  was  suggested  by  the  erroneous  view 
that  the  Gaulish  Eburovices  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Eure.  The 
author  points  out  that  the  ancient  name  of  this  river  was  not  Ebura l 
but  Audura  (probably  the  original  form  was  Autura),  from  which  Eure 
normally  descends  according  to  phonetic  laws,  and  that  Ure  is  merely 
a  mispelling  of  Yore  (in  early  documents  written  lor).  Unfortunately  he 
goes  on  to  propose  the  untenable  conjecture  that  Yore  is  derived  from  a 
false  analysis  of  Eoforwic,  the  Old  English  form  of  York.  It  is  not  indeed 
inconceivable  that  the  Ouse  might  originally  have  borne  the  name  which 
is  retained  by  the  larger  of  its  two  component  streams,  but  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  assume,  without  evidence,  that  it  did  so ;  and  though  small 
rivers  have  sometimes  obtained  their  names  by  '  back-  formation '  from 
the  names  of  places  on  their  banks,  this  is  unlikely  in  the  case  of  an 
important  river  like  the  Ouse.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  ancient 
British  form  of  Yore  was  Isilra,  and  that  the  name  of  the  town  Isurium 
was  derived  from  it.  As  intervocalic  s  normally  disappeared  in  the  later 
development  of  the  British  language,  there  is  no  phonological  objection 
to  this  conjecture.  Although  many  of  Mr.  Zachrisson' s  conclusions  on 
questions  of  detail  may  be  erroneous  or  insufficiently  proved,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  English 
place-names.  His  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  himself  and 
to  the  university  to  which  he  belongs.  Henry  Bradley. 

1  This,  it  may  be  added,  would  have  yielded  Hidvre  or  Ydvre  in  modern  French. 
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Jahrbiicher  des  Deutschen  Belches  unter  Friedrich  I.  Von  Henry 
Simonsfeld.  I. :  1152  bis  1158.  (Leipzig :  Duncker  und  Hum- 
blot,  1908.) 

This  bulky  volume  only  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1158.  Much 
as  we  admire  the  thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Simonsfeld  has  conducted 
his  investigations,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  historical 
studies  that  the  Jahrbiicher  should  be  continued  on  this  scale.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  that  the  annals  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  can  hardly  be  completed,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  in 
less  than  thirty  years.  No  time  or  labour  should  be  spared  in  making 
such  a  book  definitive.  But  completeness  should  not  be  incompatible 
with  brevity.  We  do  not  know  how  many  volumes  the  editor  has  in 
view ;  but  it  seems  clear  that,  unless  he  becomes  more  economical  of 
space,  he  will  exceed  even  the  limits  allowed  to  Professor  Meyer  von 
Knonau,  hitherto  the  most  diffuse  of  the  contributors  to  the  series.  Dr. 
Simonsfeld  has  anticipated  this  criticism,  and  to  some  extent  has  answered 
it,  by  pointing  out  that  inevitable  delays  in  producing  the  revised  edition 
of  Bohmer's  Begesta  have  compelled  him  to  discuss  the  diplomas  of 
his  period  in  considerable  detail.  We  hope  that  in  this  respect  his 
labours  will  soon  be  lightened.  But  we  venture  to  think  that  he  might 
have  contented  himself  with  a  more  succinct  account  of  the  diplomas, 
reserving  his  views  upon  minor  difficulties  for  publication  in  another 
form.  Such  a  note  as  that  which  he  has  devoted  to  Frederick's  privilege 
of  1155  in  favour  of  Benediktbeuern  (pp.  311-2)  is  out  of  place  in  a  precis 
of  political  history.  Again,  there  are  a  number  of  passages  which  seem 
too  '  subjective  '  in  character.  Dr.  Simonsfeld  discusses  at  some  length 
such  questions  as  the  expediency  of  the  treaty  of  Constance  (1153),  the 
wisdom  of  Frederick's  Italian  policy,  the  significance  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
These  are  questions  of  interest  and  moment ;  but  the  editor  of  the  Jahr- 
biicher has  so  many  others  of  a  different  kind  to  handle  that  he  should, 
in  common  prudence,  avoid  usurping  the  province  of  the  literary  historians. 
His  proper  business  is  to  collect,  to  compare,  and  to  interpret  the  sources. 
With  the  larger  issues  of  historical  development  he  is  only  expected  to 
deal  in  so  far  as  a  direct  appeal  to  the  sources  will  settle  a  moot  point 
Such,  we  believe,  was  the  ideal  of  the  scholars  who,  in  planning  the 
Jahrbiicher,  prescribed  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  chronological  order  of 
events. 

In  point  of  form  Dr.  Simonsfeld  has  adhered  to  the  tradition  of  the 
series.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  his  disquisitions  upon  diplomas  and 
his  estimates  of  men  and  measures,  this  volume  constitutes  a  chrono- 
logical digest,  built  upon  an  exhaustive  itinerary  of  the  imperial  court. 
An  admirable  index  of  proper  names  does  much  to  diminish  the  incon- 
veniences inseparable  from  this  plan.  But  it  should  have  been  easy  to 
group  much  of  the  material  in  a  more  logical  order  without  doing 
violence  to  chronology.  There  is  no  good  reason,  for  example,  why  the 
reader  should  be  obliged  to  trace  the  career  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  through 
a  dozen  distinct  and  widely  separated  passages.  All  the  necessary  in- 
formation would  have  been  most  conveniently  given  under  the  year  1155, 
at   the  point   when  the  heresiarch  was  arrested  by  Frederick's  orders. 

VOL.  XXIV. NO.  XCVI.  3  D 
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As  it  is,  the  letter  of  the  Arnoldist  Wezel  to  the  emperor  is  broken  up 
and  discussed  in  two  different  contexts  (pp.  103,  131)  ;  the  relations  of 
the  Anonymus  of  Bergamo  to  Arnold  are  similarly  treated  (pp.  313, 
343).  To  take  an  instance  of  a  different  kind :  whatever  may  be  the 
date  of  Frederick's  Landfriede  ordinance,  it  would  be  most  naturally 
discussed,  as  by  Giesebrecht,  in  connexion  with  the  steps  which  Frederick 
took  to  restore  the  public  peace  in  Germany,  during  1156  and  1157; 
bat  Dr.  Simonsfeld,  having  decided  that  the  ordinance  belongs  to  1152, 
proceeds  to  deal  with  its  contents,  as  well  as  with  its  external  history, 
under  that  year. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  events  of  these  six  years  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  any  simple  scheme  of  exposition.  For  Frederick  it  was 
a  time  of  expectation  and  uncertainty,  of  political  apprenticeship  and 
preparation.  His  training  had  done  little  to  equip  him  for  the  work 
of  government.  He  came  to  his  imperial  duties  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which '  awaited  him,  and  without  any 
guiding  principles  beyond  those  which  were  afforded  by  the  code  of 
knightly  honour  and  the  romantic  legends  of  the  empire.  To  do 
justice,  to  keep  troth,  to  humble  the  rebellious,  to  protect  the  weak,  to 
honour  the  church  were  honourable  ambitions,  but  insufficient  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  a  statesman.  His  love  of  adventure  and  his  sense  of 
duty  drew  his  thoughts  persistently  to  Rome  and  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
which  had  all  but  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
But  present  dangers,  and  the  aversion  of  the  German  princes  to  distant 
enterprises,  chained  him  to  his  northern  kingdom.  The  Bomfahrt  of 
1154-5,  brilliant  as  it  seemed,  was  a  failure;  and  the  emperor  returned, 
to  consolidate  his  power  at  home,  before  running  further  risks  beyond  the 
Alps.  It  was  not  until  1157  that  the  insolence  of  Milan,  and  the  incautious 
disclosure  of  papal  ambitions,  enabled  him  to  launch  the  resources  of 
a  nation  in  arms  against  his  Italian  enemies.  But  this  new  departure, 
although  traditionally  associated  with  the  name  of  his  new  chancellor, 
Eeinald  von  Dassel,  was  only  the  consummation  to  which  his  efforts 
had  been  directed  ever  since  1152.  Busy  as  he  had  been  with  German 
questions  in  the  interval,  it  was  not  Germany  which  had  taken  the  first 
place  in  his  thoughts.  The  more  important  measures  of  this  period  are 
makeshifts,  hastily  improvised  to  palliate  evils  which  called  for  careful 
study  and  a  long  series  of  remedial  measures. 

Dr.  Simonsfeld  doubts  whether  Frederick  was  really  engrossed  by 
Italian  schemes  (p.  51),  arguing  that,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  he 
would  have  marched  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  election,  without 
waiting  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  secular  princes.  Constitutionally 
no  doubt  this  would  have  been  permissible.  But  was  it  a  practicable 
course?  Even  in  1154,  when  powerfully  reinforced  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
Frederick  could  only  muster  eighteen  hundred  knights  for  Italy.  Funds 
for  hiring  mercenaries  were  not  available ;  without  the  service  of  the 
princes  he  was  helpless ;  and  though  he  had  the  legal  right  to  demand 
service  under  pain  of  the  imperial  ban,  we  only  know  of  two  Saxon  prelates, 
out  of  all  his  contumacious  vassals,  against  whom  he  ventured  to  launch 
the  ban  in  1154,  and  these  happened  to  be  mortal  enemies  of  the  Saxon 
duke,  his  chief  supporter  (p.  250).     That  he  was  prepared,  in  1152,  to 
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purchase  troops  for  the  Bomfahrt  at  the  cost  of  extravagant  concessions, 
is  clear  from  his  treaty  with  Berthold  IV  of  Zahringen,  concluded  in 
the  first  weeks  of  the  reign.     Not  only  did  he  cede  the  Burgundies  as 
a  fief  to  the  Ziihringer,  but  he  even  promised  to  assist  in  reducing  them, 
provided  that  Berthold  would  furnish  a  substantial  contingent  for  the 
Italian  war.     Dr.  Simonsfeld  argues  (p.  79)  that   the   arrangement  re- 
specting the  Burgundies  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  German  monarchy, 
and  that  the  contract  for  troops   was   an   artifice   to   pacify  the  pope's 
supporters.     But  the  events   of   1153   show   that  Frederick  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  see  the  Zahringer  established  as  lord  of  the  Burgundies 
(p.  156).     The  military  assistance   of  Berthold  was  eventually  secured 
at  a  lower  price ;  and  Frederick  obtained  Upper  Burgundy  for  himself 
by  a  marriage  of  convenience  (p.  431).     In  this  case  the  emperor  found 
an  honourable  way  out  of  a  disadvantageous  bargain.     The  grant  of  the 
Slavonic  bishoprics  to  Henry  the  Lion  is  another  instance  of  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  Frederick  purchased  aid  for  his  Italian  schemes.     The 
authenticity  of  the  grant  has  been  disputed.     But  Dr.  Simonsfeld,  with 
some  hesitation,  takes  the  view  that  Frederick  really  made  such  a  grant, 
though,  in  this  case  also,  he  found  a  subsequent  opportunity  of  revoking 
the  compact  (p.  226).     But  the  most  decisive  proof  of  Frederick's  preoccu- 
pation with  Italy  is  afforded  by  his  settlement  of  the  dispute  regarding 
Bavaria.     To  perpetuate  the  union  of  Bavaria  with  Saxony  was  in  itself 
a  blunder ;  bad  was  made  worse  by  the  compensation  given  to  Henry 
Jasomirgott  under  the  privilegium  minus,  which  created  an  exceptionally 
privileged  duchy  of  Austria  and  gave  a  precedent  for  promiscuous  claims 
of  Landeshoheit  on  the  part  of  the  princes.     Dr.  Simonsfeld  recognises 
that   this    settlement    can    only  be  explained    with    reference  to   the 
emperor's  Italian  policy,  and  was  indefensible  on  grounds  of  national 
policy.     He   apologises   for  the  privilegium    minus   as   a   compromise, 
which  left  both  the  Henries  in  possession  of  less  than  they  had  claimed 
(p.  475).     But  the  fact  remains  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  compromise 
arose  out  of  the  emperor's  previous  mistake. 

The  Landfriede  ordinance  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  evidence  that 
Frederick  was  not,  even  at  this  period,  indifferent  to  the  wider  interests 
of  the  German  nation.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  significance  of  this 
measure  is  considerably  modified  when  we  accept  the  arguments  for 
ascribing  it  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  (pp.  59-60) ;  for  it  is  then  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Frederick  can  have  given  much  personal  attention  to  the 
framing  of  the  ordinance.  He  had  not,  in  1152,  the  legal  knowledge  or 
the  leisure  which  such  work  demanded.  The  main  idea  may  have  been 
his  ;  but,  after  all,  the  value  of  such  ideas  depends  upon  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  put  into  execution.  And  if  Frederick  left  his  sub- 
ordinates to  put  the  law  into  shape  he  was  even  more  remiss  in  providing 
for  its  execution.  New  principles  and  new  penalties  counted  for  little 
unless  new  machinery  could  be  simultaneously  created  to  enforce  them. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that  Germany  could  be  pacified,  and  all 
obstacles  to  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  removed,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  Landfriede  ordinance,  in  fact,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
new  legal  principles  which  were  shaping  themselves  in  the  minds  of 
German  statesmen  at  this  period — for  example,  the  idea  that  the  legal 
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rights  and  duties  of  the  knightly  class  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
those    of    the   peasant,  but   that  no   such  distinction  need   be   drawn 
between  the  free   and   unfree.     Following  a  hint   of  Jastrow-Winter, 
Dr.  Simonsfeld  suggests  that  the  Landfriede  edict  may  profitably  be 
compared  with    the    English  law  of    the    same    period.      He    might 
with  advantage   have   followed   up  this   train   of   inquiry.      The   sixth 
article  of  the  Landfriede  edict  anticipates,  to  some  extent,  the  measures 
of  Henry  II  against  criminous  clerks,  just  as  the  imperial  constitution 
of  1157,  restraining  appeals  to  Kome  (p.  576),  anticipates  another  clause 
in  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.     The  seventh  article,  which  provides 
for  the  extradition  of  criminals  who  escape  from  public  justice  by  fleeing 
into  a  seignorial  borough,  reminds  us  of  the  powers  given  to  the  sheriff 
in  the  assize  of  Clarendon ;  although  the  German  measure  character- 
istically shows  a  greater  respect  for  the  lord's  privilege.     The  eleventh 
article,  empowering  counts  to  fix  the  price  of  corn  at  the  Nativity  in 
each  year,  after  consultation  with  a  jury  of  seven  men  of  good  report, 
may  be  compared   with   the   English   assize  of  bread.      The  twelfth 
article,  if  understood  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  arms  by  men  of  the  non- 
feudal  classes,  corresponds  to  the  edict  of  Henry  II  '  that  no  man  should 
carry  arms   on  this  side  of  the  river  Severn.'      Dr.   Simonsfeld,  it  is 
true,  thinks  (p.  66)  that  the  German   law  forbade   the  possession   no 
less  than  the  wearing   of    arms,  in  which  case  the  difference  between 
the  views  of  the  English  and  the  German  legislator  would  be  as  great  as 
we  can  imagine.     But  we  venture  to  think  that  the  alternative  explana- 
tion (first  given  by  Planck)  is  more  consonant  with  the  context  as  well 
as  with  common-sense.     Finally,  the  ninth  article  formulates  the  leading 
principle  of  the  English  possessory  assizes  :  where  the  rightful  owner- 
ship of  a  fief  is  in  dispute,  the  count  shall  ascertain,  by  the  oath  of  two 
lawful  neighbours,  who  is  in  peaceful  possession  ;  and  shall  protect  the 
possessor  in  his  seisin  until  the  question  of  right  has  been  judicially 
determined.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  coincidences,  remarkable 
though  some  of  them  appear,  are  due  to  deliberate  imitation  on  the  part  of 
English  lawyers  ;  but  they  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  English  legal 
development  cannot  be  understood  without  the  employment  of  the  com- 
parative method.     The  principles  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of 
Henry  II  were  in  the  air  before  he  entered  upon  his  career  of  legislative 
reform. 

So  far  as  the  Italian  side  of  his  subject  is  concerned,  the  work  of  Dr. 
Simonsfeld  calls  for  less  remark.  Otto  of  Freising  remains  the  chief 
authority  for  the  Bomfahrt  of  1154-5,  and  in  the  two  chief  cases  in 
which  his  accuracy  has  been  challenged  he  is  more  or  less  vindicated. 
Dr.  Simonsfeld  successfully  disposes  (p.  294)  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Gasparolo  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  a  siege  of  Roboreto 
in  December  1154 ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  (p.  708)  that  topo- 
graphical researches  have  confirmed  Otto's  version  of  the  affray  between 
the  imperial  retinue  and  the  robber  Alberic  in  the  pass  of  Verona.  The 
Anonymus  of  Bergamo  is  naturally  discussed  at  some  length.  Dr. 
Simonsfeld  rejects  Gundlach's  hypothesis  that  the  poet  should  be 
identified  with  a  certain  Magister  Teutaldus,  precentor  of  S.  Alessandro 
in  Bergamo,  but  makes  no  alternative  suggestion  (p.  313).     His  destruc- 
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re  argument  rests  however  on  a  misconception.  He  argues  that  the 
lonymus  is  a  zealous  partisan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  But  the  Anony- 
ms, while  permitting  himself  to  show  sympathy  for  the  heresiarch's 
srsonality,  is  careful  to  disclaim  his  doctrines : 

Heu  quid  in  ecclesiam  mordacem  vertere  dentem 
Suasit  ? 

Ecce  tuum  pro  quo  penam,  dampnate,  tulisti, 
Dogma  perit,  nee  erit  tua  mox  doctrina  superstes. 

fact  the  Anonymus  is  at  one,  on  the  subject  of  Arnold,  with  that 
orthodox  but  fair-minded  critic  Gerhoh  von  Reichersberg.  This  is  not 
the  only  case  in  which  Dr.  Simonsfeld  appears  to  neglect  the  sources 
owing  to  his  preoccupation  with  their  modern  critics.  He  has  a 
habit  of  referring  to  secondary  works  where  his  plain  duty  is  to 
give  the  words  of  the  primary  authorities.  He  adopts  this  plan  even 
in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Frederick  with  the  Bolognese  jurists  (p.  315), 
and  of  Hadrian  IV  with  the  English  court  and  John  of  Salisbury  (p.  319). 
The  offence  is  the  less  easy  to  condone  in  the  second  passage,  because  the 
work  to  which  he  refers  us  is  by  no  means  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  he  has  seriously  considered  the  evidence,  when  he 
assumes  that  the  attitude  of  the  Romans  towards  Frederick  in  1155  was 
dictated  by  the  republican  party.  We  know,  from  Wezel's  letter,  that 
what  the  republican  party  desired  from  Frederick  was  the  recognition  of 
their  right  to  confer  the  imperial  crown.  If  they  had  been  uppermost  in 
the  city  when  Frederick  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  their  policy  would  have 
been  to  court  his  recognition  by  offering  to  elect  him  on  the  easiest  of  terms, 
or  on  no  terms  at  all.  The  course  which  the  citizens  actually  followed  was 
that  of  attempting  to  blackmail  the  emperor- elect ;  and  Otto  of  Freising, 
when  he  describes  the  battle  on  the  coronation  day,  insists  that  the 
quarrel  was  a  question  of  money  : — 

Cerneres  nostros  tarn  immaniter  quam  audacter  Romanos  cedendo  sternere, 
sternendo  cedere,  ac  si  dicerent  Accipe  nunc,  Boma,  pro  auro  Arabico  Teu- 
tonicum  ferrum,  Haec  est  pecunia  quam  tibi  princeps  tuus  pro  tua  offert 
corona.  Sic  emitur  a  Francis  imperium  (Gesta,  ii.  33). 
This  may  be  an  ex  parte  statement.  But  the  other  sources  say  nothing 
of  any  connexion  between  the  coronation  riot  and  a  republican  pro- 
gramme. It  does  not  even  appear  that  the  insurgents  demanded  the 
release  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

In  regard  to  the  policy  of  Hadrian  IV,  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Simons- 
feld are  well  weighed  and  carry  conviction.  He  holds  that  Hadrian  was 
elected  solely  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  importance  which  the 
curia  attached  to  the  results  of  his  Scandinavian  mission  ;  the  choice  of 
an  Englishman  at  this  juncture  had  no  political  significance.  While 
admitting  the  importance  of  the  cardinal  Roland  as  the  master  mind  of 
the  curia,  Dr.  Simonsfeld  rejects  Hauck's  view  that  Hadrian  was  a 
nonentity  (p.  275),  and  seems  to  regard  his  policy  towards  Frederick  as 
a  middle  course  between  the  outspoken  arrogance  of  Roland  and  the 
timid  subservience  of  the  imperialist  cardinals.  The  papal  letter  which 
produced  so  much  indignation  at  the  diet  of  Besancon  was  intentionally 
ambiguous.  Hadrian  wished  to  see  how  far  he  could  count  upon  the 
patience  or  the  simplicity  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  chancellor,  Rainald 
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von  Dassel,  only  fulfilled  his  official  duty  in  laying  stress  upon  the 
offensive  interpretation  of  which  the  word  beneficium  admitted  (p.  573). 
The  view  of  Ficker  that  Rainald  played  the  part  of  a  wanton  incendiary 
must  be  dismissed.  Hadrian,  of  course,  would  not  have  shown  the 
boldness  of  that  legate  (was  it  Eoland  ?)  who  replied  to  the  chancellor  that 
the  emperor  assuredly  held  of  some  lord.  But  the  pope  was  far  from 
being  ready  to  disclaim  the  pretensions  which  the  imperial  counsellors 
attributed  to  him.  He  only  stooped  to  explain,  that  beneficium  was 
nothing  else  than  bonum  factum,  after  he  had  failed  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  German  church,  and  after  it  became  clear  that  the  emperor's 
preparations  for  war  were  seriously  meant. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  points  in  an  important  work.  To 
discuss  every  interesting  topic  which  Dr.  Simonsfeld  has  raised  would 
require  special  knowledge,  such  as  he  himself  possesses  and  such  as 
a  foreign  critic  cannot  hope  to  acquire.  This  volume,  however  much 
it  may  be  criticised  in  detail,  is  a  monument  of  solid  learning  and 
disinterested  labour,  honourable  alike  to  the  author  and  to  the  academy 
at  whose  expense  it  is  published.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Brilgges  Entwichelung  zum  mittelalterlichen  Weltmarkt. 
Von  Rudolf  Hapke.     (Berlin :    Curtius.     1908.) 
This  volume,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Abhandlungen  zur  Ver- 
Jcehrs-  und  Seegeschichte  to   be   edited  for  the  Hansische  Geschichts- 
verein  by  Professor  Dietrich  Schafer,  has  grown  out  of  an  inaugural 
dissertation  on  the  early  intercourse  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  with 
Bruges.    Parallel  studies  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Bruges  with 
Flanders  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  with  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
France,   Spain,  and  Italy,  constitute  one  half  of  the  book.      They  are 
preceded  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  origins  of  the  city  and  are  supplemented 
in  a  third  portion  of  the  work  by  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  condition 
of  Bruges  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century — its  government  and 
finance,  its   commerce,   navigation,   and   industries,   its  internal   class 
divisions,  and  its  relations  with  the  foreign  traders  who  had  become 
essential  to  its   prosperity.     The   aim   of  the  series  is  to  draw  into  a 
focus  and  to   make   generally  accessible   the   ever-increasing  mass  of 
material   for  the   early  history  of  commerce  provided  by  the  publica- 
tions of  records  and  of  learned  monographs,  and  this  aim  has  been 
well  fulfilled  by  Dr.  Hapke's  book.     The  reader  who  attentively  follows 
each  of  the  streams   of  commerce  converging   upon   Bruges   from   its 
separate   source — the  beer  of  Bremen  and  the  Baltic  products  of  the 
Hanse  towns  creeping  behind  the  islands,  through  the  Zuiderzee,  and 
threading  a  maze  of  Dutch  waterways  to  avoid  the  Rhine  tolls,  the  wool 
from  England,  the  cloth  of  Picardy,  the  wine  and  salt  of  Rochelle,  the 
cordwain  of  Barbary  or  Spain  brought  to  the  fairs  of  Champagne  by 
Provencal  merchants,  and  the  eastern  argosies  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
venturing  at  length  to  face  the  perils  of  the  open  sea — will  have  become 
familiar  with  the  essential  features  of  international  trade  in  the  thirteenth 
century.     His  main  impression  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the  severe  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  expansion  of  commerce  by  the  inadequacy  and  cost 
of  transport,  by  the  risk  of  piracy  and  shipwreck,  by  the  heaviness  of  the 
imposts,  and  by  the  constant  disturbance  of  political  relations. 
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It  is  chiefly  to  the  depressing  effects  of  dynastic  struggles  on  the  trade 
of  earlier  centres  of  intercourse  that  Dr.  Hapke  attributes  the  rise  of 
Bruges.  Just  as  the  interruption  of  the  English  trade  with  Ghent  and 
Ypres  under  King  John  enabled  Bruges  to  establish  its  position  as  the 
centre  of  the  wool  trade,  so  the  later  disturbed  condition  of  the  land- 
routes  in  France  and  Flanders  assisted  it  to  displace  the  fairs  of 
Champagne  as  the  main  connecting-link  between  northern  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean.  But  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that 
Bruges  became  primarily  an  international  depot  and  its  citizens  mere 
intermediaries  in  the  transactions  of  the  foreigners  whose  permanent 
settlements  gave  their  names  to  whole  streets  and  districts  of  the  city. 
The  earlier  and,  as  Dr.  Hapke  would  seem  to  imply,  the  healthier  period 
of  its  prosperity  was  due  to  the  active  participation  of  its  citizens  in  a 
commerce  predominantly  Flemish — English  and  Spanish  wool  for  Flemish 
weavers  being  the  main  import  and  the  cloth  of  Flanders  the  main  export. 
The  degeneration  of  the  merchandise  of  the  poorters  into  mere  broker- 
age is  attributed  to  the  closeness  of  their  oligarchy.  The  brief  sections 
which  attempt  an  analysis  of  class  relations  previous  to  the  great  demo- 
cratic movement  of  1302  are  the  most  suggestive  in  the  book.  Of  9300 
enumerated  burghers  over  eight  thousand  were  ambochter  or  craftsmen, 
and  about  one  thousand  poorters.  But  the  poorters  were  divided  into  a 
main  body  numbering  about  800,  with  a  property  of  300  to  1000  lbs.,  and  a 
wealthier  class  numbering  243,  with  a  property  of  from  1000  to  3000  lbs., 
and  within  this  smaller  class  there  seems  to  have  been  a  clique  of 
some  fifty  ruling  families.  This  condition  of  things  is  so  universal  in 
the  early  history  of  the  medieval  city  that  the  fuller  account  of  it  in 
Bruges,  for  which  Dr.  Hapke  indicates  that  he  possesses  the  materials, 
would  be  most  welcome.  The  poorters  of  Bruges  dominated  the  Hanse 
of  London  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  Flemish  Hanse  trading 
in  France),  which,  with  its  two  minor  branches  of  Ypres  and  Lille,  mono- 
polised Flemish  trade  with  England,  and  whose  members  were  alone 
eligible  to  municipal  office  in  Bruges.  Their  leading  families  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  patent  rolls  of  Henry  III  as  owning  cargoes 
of  wool,  wine,  and  foodstuffs,  and  the  wealth  acquired  in  this  trade  was 
profitably  invested  at  home  in  banking,  moneylending,  tax-farming,  and 
the  purchase  of  land  or  rents.  The  less  wealthy  and  influential  majority 
of  the  poorters  were  largely  engaged  in  brewing,  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  cloth,  and  in  the  retailing  of  foreign  wares.  With  the  excluded 
craftsmen  were  ranked  a  mass  of  small  hawkers  and  peddlers.  This 
classification  might  be  applied  with  little  change  to  the  London  of 
Edward  I  (though  its  population  was  probably  not  much  more  than  one- 
third  that  of  Bruges),  and  the  implied  conflict  of  interests  lies  behind  all 
the  constitution-making  of  this  period. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Hapke's  contributions  to  the  technical  history 
of  commerce  should  not  be  overlooked.  His  book  contains  valuable 
sections  on  the  staple  and  tolls  of  Bruges,  on  its  harbour,  shipping, 
cranes,  halls,  hostels,  and  exchanges,  and  the  appendices  include  an  illus- 
trative list  of  transactions  between  Flemish  merchants  and  aliens  at  the 
fair  of  Ypres.  An  old  map  indicating  the  approaches  from  the  sea  is 
reproduced.  Geokge  Unwin. 
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The  Scottish  Grey  Friars.    By  William  Moiit  Bryce.     2  vols. 
(Edinburgh  :  William  Green.     1909.) 

These  two  portly  and  handsome  volumes  exhibit  the  outcome  of  much 
painstaking  research  in  a  field  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  which 
had  hitherto  been  scarcely  touched.  For  the  history  of  houses  of  the 
Benedictines,  Cistercians,  Premonstratensians,  Austin  Canons,  and  other 
of  the  old  religious  orders  much  matter  was  long  ago  furnished  by  the 
various  collections  of  charters  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  and  Maitland 
Clubs  ;  and  more  recently  the  Grampian  Club  and  the  Scottish  History 
Society  have  added  to  the  supply.  But  for  the  story  of  the  mendicant 
friars  in  Scotland  students  have  laboured  under  many  difficulties.  For  the 
Dominicans  Dr.  Milne  gave  us  in  1893  the  chartulary  of  one  house,  the 
Black  Friars  of  Perth  ;  and  one  or  two  other  less  important  Dominican 
records  are  known.  But  the  Franciscan  records  were  practically  virgin 
soil  till  Mr.  Bryce  took  the  matter  in  hand;  and  he  has  dealt  with 
the  subject  so  fully  and  thoroughly  that,  unless  in  the  highly  improbable 
event  of  the  discovery  of  a  considerable  body  of  fresh  material,  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  (although  scholars  may  detect  some  errors,  and  with 
reason  question  some  of  our  author's  conclusions)  no  one  will  again 
attempt  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Grey  Friars. 

The  Franciscans  seem  to  have  made  their  appearance  in  Scotland  in 
the  year  1231 ;  and  houses  were  erected  at  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and 
Haddington  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  before  1300  at 
Dumfries  and  Dundee.  Lanark  was  a  foundation  of  Robert  the  Bruce ; 
Inverkeithing  comes  next,  and  Kirkcudbright  may  be  assigned  to  1455-6. 
These  eight  houses  were  the  only  places  where  the  Conventuals  settled. 
The  Observant  reform  (Mr.  Bryce  must  excuse  us  for  declining  to  adopt 
his  peculiar  form  '  Observatine ')  was  introduced  into  Scotland  from  the 
Low  Countries.  Father  John  Hay,  who  in  1586  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Scottish  Observants  (an  account,  it  may  be  observed,  disfigured  by  many 
blunders),  alleges  that  James  I  of  Scotland  requested  that  certain 
German  fathers  of  the  order  should  be  sent  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Bryce 
again  and  again  assigns  the  appearance  of  the  Observants  in  Scotland  to 
the  year  1447.  We  think  he  is  wrong.  Our  native  records  give  no  support 
to  the  statement ;  and  the  evidence  goes  to  establish  the  view  that  it  was 
the  influence  of  Queen  Mary  of  Guelders,  the  wife  of  James  II,  which 
determined  the  mission  of  the  Observants.  Mary's  appearance  in 
Scotland,  followed  by  her  marriage,  was  in  the  summer  of  1449.  And  it 
is  expressly  stated  in  a  letter  of  Pius  II,  dated  as  late  as  9  June  1463, 
that  it  had  been  represented  to  him  that  there  was  no  house  of  the 
Observance  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  late  (nuper)  brethren  of  the 
Observants  had  been  sent  to  that  country ;  and,  despite  the  view  of  Mr. 
Bryce  that  we  must  receive  the  narrative  part  of  the  preamble  of  the  bull 
1  with  the  utmost  caution,'  we  are  not  aware  of  any  contemporary  evidence 
which  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  discrediting  what  is  there  stated. 
That  a  royal  grant  was  made  through  the  custumars  of  Edinburgh  to 
certain  Friars  Minor  in  July  1463  is  quite  consistent  with  the  view  that  as 
yet  no  house  had  been  made  over  to  them,  and  that  they  had  only  recently 
arrived.    But,  however  this  may  be,  the  Observants  soon   established 
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themselves,  first  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  Glasgow,  Elgin,  and  Ayr.  The  house  of  Stirling  was  the  founda- 
tion of  James  IV,  and  was  a  favourite  place  for  the  devotions  and 
austerities,  in  Holy  Week,  of  that  monarch,  who  was  able  to  combine 
pious  observances  and  a  very  loose  life.  Jedburgh  (1521)  came  last. 
There  were  eight  houses,  or  '  places,'  of  the  Conventuals,  and  nine  of 
the  Observants ;  and  the  story  of  each  of  these,  and  of  what,  notwith- 
standing technical  distinctions  arising  out  of  the  rule  of  the  order,  may 
for  practical  purposes  be  called  their  '  possessions  '  in  land  and  tenements, 
is  told  with  minute  particularity.  Mr.  Bryce's  records  will  furnish 
for  local  antiquaries  in  the  various  towns  mentioned  a  rich  source  of 
material  if  they  are  interested  in  small  questions  of  topography  and 
boundaries.  To  the  general  reader  of  course  these  details  are  weari- 
some ;  but  we  are  grateful  for  the  fact  that  they  are  collected  and 
preserved  here  as  a  permanent  possession  which  can  be  at  any  time 
referred  to. 

Of  the  morals  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  their 
integrity  in  dealing  with  testaments,  and  their  observance  of  the 
rule  of  chastity  Mr.  Bryce  takes  a  much  more  favourable  view 
than  that  which  has  been  generally  accepted.  And,  without  pre- 
suming here  to  moderate  judicially  in  this  dispute,  most  thoughtful 
historians  will  acknowledge  that  the  broad  satire  of  such  writings  as 
the  verses  of  Dunbar,  Sir  David  Lindsay's  plays  and  poems,  and 
George  Buchanan's  Franciscanus  must  be  read  with  many  reserva- 
tions, while  the  invective  of  John  Knox,  though  not  to  be  wholly 
disregarded,  is  obviously  the  talk  of  a  violent  and  indiscriminating 
partisan.  The  satirists  of  the  age  were  perhaps  given  their  clue  by  the 
scathing  colloquy  of  Erasmus  entitled  YlnoxoTrXovcnoL,  directed  against 
the  Franciscans,  who  seem  to  have  secured  for  themselves  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home,  more  obloquy  than  the  other  mendicants.  But  unquestionably 
a  private  quarrel  of  Buchanan  put  a  sharp  edge  upon  his  weapon.  All 
the  same  Mr.  Bryce  (i.  69)  has,  as  an  interpreter  of  literature,  quite  dis- 
regarded the  context  of  Dunbar's 

Of  full  few  freiris  that  hes  bene  Sanctis  I  reid 

when  he  glosses  '  full  few  '  as  equal  to  the  Scottish  vernacular  expression  of 
modern  times  '  a  good  few,'  i.e.  a  good  many. 

The  extraordinary  minuteness  of  Mr.  Bryce's  research  may  be 
illustrated  by  his  having  compiled  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  proper 
names  of  every  conventual  friar  in  Scotland  known  in  record,  marking 
in  almost  all  cases  the  house  to  which  each  was  attached.  This  may  be 
thought  by  some  to  be  wasted  labour,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  testimony 
to  the  affectionate  regard  which  the  whole  work  manifests  towards 
the  Friars  Minor  of  Scotland. 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  documents.  Bulls  of  erection, 
crown  charters,  royal  grants,  feu  charters,  assignations,  indentures, 
decreets  in  law,  notarial  instruments,  instruments  and  precepts  of 
sasine,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  holding  and  transfer  of  property 
relating  to  each  house  are  here  exhibited.  To  these  have  been  added 
illustrative  extracts   from  various   Burgh   Records   and  from   the  Acta 
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Dominorum  Goncilii  et  Sessionis  and  other  records  preserved  at  the 
General  Register  House.  Mr.  Bryce  has  thought  fit  to  add  (it  is  cer- 
tainly a  convenience  to  the  student)  reprints  of  a  considerable  number  of 
papal  bulls,  letters,  and  mandates  relating  to  the  Franciscans  generally, 
their  rule,  and  the  various  successive  authoritative  interpretations  of 
the  rule.  The  manuscript  obit  book  of  the  Observants  of  Aberdeen  is 
in  the  Aberdeen  University  library,  and  although  it  has  been  known  to 
scholars  for  many  years  through  the  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  it  is 
pleasant  to  possess  the  photographic  reproduction  which  Mr.  Bryce  has 
furnished  of  every  page  upon  which  an  obit  is  marked. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  that  in  a  work  like  this,  extending  over 
one  thousand  pages,  errors  of  transcription  and  of  print  should  not 
occur ;  but  the  proof-reading,  more  particularly  of  the  volume  of 
documents,  has  not  been  as  careful  as  could  be  desired.  Thus,  as 
examples,  for  '  socariam '  (ii.  20)  read  ■  focariam ' ;  for  '  cenneos '  (p.  126) 
read  '  aenneos  ' ;  for  '  campanaris  per  villam  transeunte  '  (p.  139)  read 
'  campanario  per  villam  transeunte' ;  for  *  perganimo '  (pp.  211,  214)  read 
1  pergamino  '  ;  for  '  Domine  '  (p.  264)  read  '  Domino  ' ;  for  '  fatore 
zizaniae  '  (p.  448)  read  '  satore  zizaniae  ' ;  for  'petitio  principis  '  (i.  294) 
read  'petitio  principii.'  Again,  in  the  translations  of  the  Latin  documents 
here  and  there  the  renderings  are  not  always  quite  satisfactory.  The  rule 
that  Franciscans  should  not  be  compatres  virorum  vel  mulierum  (ii.  385) 
was  a  familiar  prohibition,  common  to  monks  and  other  religious,  that  they 
should  not  stand  godfathers  at  baptism  or  confirmation  ;  and  the  render- 
ing (ii.  390),  'Let  them  not  forge  ties  of  friendship  with  men  or  women,' 
is  obviously  rather  wide  of  the  meaning.  The  four  '  deaconries '  of  the 
diocese  of  Dunkeld  are,  of  course,  the  four  '  deaneries ' — that  is,  rural 
deaneries  (i.  61).  The  sense  is  missed  at  ii.  461,  where  Alioquin  duplicent 
(p.  455)  is  rendered,  '  They  shall  also  perform  the  office  of  the  dead  twice.' 
What  is  really  meant  is  that  if  a  priest  of  the  order  did  not  each  year  say 
three  masses  for  the  weal  of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  living  and  departed, 
and  certain  other  specified  devotions,  the  penalty  was  that  the  defaulter 
should  be  required  to  double  the  number  of  prescribed  masses  or  prayers, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Again,  '  Parasceve '  is  the  normal  ecclesiastical 
term  for  Friday  in  Holy  Week— our  English  Good  Friday — and  it  is  only 
perplexing  when  we  are  told  in  the  translation  of  Father  Hay's  Chronicle 
that  James  IV  wished  to  sit  on  the  ground  and  partake  of  bread  and 
water  with  the  friars  of  Sterling  '  on  the  day  of  the  Preparation  '  (p.  188). 
The  tunica  of  a  friar  is  not  his  '  cloak  '  (p.  386) ;  and  massarius  is 
more  than  an  '  almoner  '  (p.  463).  The  pars  sanior  of  a  community  are 
the  wiser,  not  '  the  better  living  members '  (p.  462).  '  Churchman  '  is  not  a 
correct  rendering  of  religiosus  (p.  461).  When  Richard  Vaus  wishes  all  the 
sons  of  holy  mother  church  salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam  (ii.  212) 
he  means  something  more  than  '  steadfast  greeting '  (i.  308) ;  and 
Vaus's  Latin  (ii.  213)  does  not  really  speak  of  the  friars  of  Aberdeen 
1  serving  God  and  themselves '  (i.  309).  The  earl  of  Crawford's 
epitaphium  coopertum  tapeta  decenti  is  not  '  his  escutcheon  becom- 
ingly draped  with  tapestry '  (i.  220),  but  the  framework  known  as  the 
s  hearse,'  covered  with  the  hearse-cloth  or  pall,  placed  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death  upon  the  tomb.     The  escutcheon  may  or  may  not 
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have  ornamented  the  '  hearse,'  but  the  text  does  not  imply  it.  Mr.  Bryce 
shows  more  familiarity  with  the  technicalities  of  charter  lore  than  with 
those  of  ecclesiastical  institutions.  But  these  and  other  such  are  trifles 
which  make  no  counterpoise  to  the  solid  worth  of  Mr.  Bryce's  volumes. 

A  few  other  points  are  to  be  noted  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
indicated  above.  The  English  summary  of  the  charter  granted  by 
Marjory,  countess  of  Crawford,  describes  her  as  widow  of  the  third  earl, 
while  the  charter  itself  gives  the  second  earl  (ii.  125).  In  the  notarial 
obligation  by  the  magistrates  of  Haddington  dated  11  October  1559  the 
notary  had  left  the  name  of  the  pope  vacant.  Mr.  Bryce  has  supplied 
it  as  Pius  IV  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  blank,  for  though  the  decease  of  Paul  IV  (who  died  on  18  August) 
was  obviously  known  in  Scotland,  his  successor,  Pius  IV,  was  not  elected 
till  near  the  end  of  December — in  fact,  during  the  night  between  the  25th 
and  the  26th.  John  Dowden. 

Le  Pandette  delle  Gabelle  Begie  Antiche  e  Nuove  di  Sicilia  nel  Secolo 
XIV.  Da  Giuseppe  la  Mantia.  (Palermo :  Giannitrapani.  1906.) 
In  this  book  Signor  la  Mantia  prints,  in  some  cases  for  the  first  time, 
the  existing  documents  relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  Sicilian  towns 
under  the  early  Aragonese  kings,  together  with  a  valuable  intro- 
duction. He  thus  makes  another  and  considerable  addition  to  the 
eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  his 
native  island.  The  interest  of  this  book  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
period  indicated  by  the  title.  Its  contents  are  of  considerable  value  for 
the  study  of  Mediterranean  trade  relations  in  the  middle  ages,  and  are 
indeed  indispensable  for  that  of  the  financial  system  of  Sicily  itself  from 
the  time  of  the  Normans  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

So  far  as  the  documents  here  printed  are  concerned,  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction has  to  be  made  between  the  Pandects  of  the  Gabelle  Antiche 
and  those  of  the  Gabelle  Nuove.  The  latter,  or  nova  custuma, 
represent  the  new  taxes  imposed  by  the  Aragonese  kings.  They  date 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  were  'reformed '  in  1317  or  soon  after.  These  taxes,  which  fell  almost 
wholly  on  necessaries — bread,  wine,  oil,  salt — were  intended  to  provide 
for  the  repair  of  walls,  protection  of  harbours,  and  other  defensive 
measures  which  the  harassing  wars  with  Naples  entailed.  They  furnish, 
too,  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  promises  of  Peter  of  Aragon  and 
his  successors  during  the  War  of  the  Vespers.  Peace,  retrenchment, 
and  reform  were  scarcely  the  rewards  which  the  Sicilians  gained  by 
their  desertion  of  the  Angevins.  The  regulations  concerning  Palermo 
and  Messina  alone  survive  in  complete  form;  they  are  printed  here 
together  with  fragments  from  those  of  four  other  cities. 

In  the  Pandects  of  the  Gabelle  Antiche  we  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  system  of  taxation  employed  by  the  Norman,  Hohenstaufen,  and 
Angevin  kings  as  '  reformed  '  by  the  Aragonese  between  1302  and  1312. 
The  reform  of  the  antiqua  custuma  of  Messina  was  begun  as  early  as 
1286  by  King  James  II,  propter  multas  diversitates  iurum  dohanorum 
and  was  completed  about  1305.  Most  of  the  other  towns  were  'reformed' 
a  little  later  on  the  model  of  Messina ;  we  have  here  the  whole  of  the 
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pandects  of  Palermo,  Trapani,  Girgenti,  and  Terra  Nova,  and  part  of 
that  of  Syracuse.     Here  the  revenue  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  customs 
and  octroi  duties — cabella  dohanis  maris   and  terrae  respectively,  from 
monopolies,  and  from  aliens.     The  political  situation  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  well  illustrated  by  these  regulations.     Thus  the  Genoese,  whose 
alliance  was  all-important    to  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  obtain  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Catalans,  Majorcans,  and  other  direct  subjects  of  the 
king  :  they  pay  as  a  rule  one-third  of  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  the 
hostile  inhabitants  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.     A  clause  in  the  pandect  of 
Trapani  (p.  28)  shows  that  the  desire  for  an  empire  in  North  Africa  still 
subsists,  and  that  important  possessions  in  that  region  still  remain  to 
Sicily.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Pantellaria,  Gerba,  and  Kerkina 
are  exempt  from  the  heavy  duties  levied  on  those  of  Barbary,  and  pay 
secundum  quod  alii  vasselli  et  [subditi]  domini  nostri  regis.     The  trade 
with  Egypt  and  the  east  is  still  extensive,  particularly  in  spices,  '  piper, 
cannella,  zuccarum,  zinziper,'  in  dates  from  Alexandria,  &c.     Camels  are 
imported,  as  we  find  from  the  interesting  ius  uxerii  of  Messina,  which 
regulated  the  transit  dues  across  the  Straits.   The  extent  and  importance 
of  the  Sicilian  fisheries  are  shown  by  the  minute  regulations  on  pp.  16-18. 
Many  curious  details  about  private  life  and  manners  are  found  here. 
Jews  and  Saracens  are  subjected  to  all  manner  of  petty  and  even  humorous 
restraints;   the  birth   of  a   Jewish  infant   entails  a  heavy  fine  to  the 
exchequer  on  the  part  of  its  parents  ;  so  does  the  presence  of  mimes  and 
minstrels  at  weddings  secundum  ritum  Saracenorum.  .   The  peace  and 
order  of  the  community,  too,  are  safeguarded  by  almost  the  same  methods 
as  still  obtain  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     Take,  for 
instance,  the  cabella  band  iusticie  of  Trapani  (pp.  23,  24)  : 

Item  quod  dictus  Baiulus  debeat  ire  de  nocte  per  civitatem  vel  terram  cum 
aliquibus  Xurteriorum  terre  vel  loci  ipsius  .  .  .  et  ab  unoquoque  invento  per 
eum  absque  lumine,  et  iusta  causa,  post  trinam  pulsacionem  campanae,  exigere 
et  recipere  augustalem  unum  pro  pena,  suo  commodo  adquirendum. 

G.  Baskerville. 

Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England  :  an  Historical  Survey.  By 
James  Gairdner,  C.B.,  Hon.  LL.D.  2  vols.  (London  :  Macmillan. 
1908.) 
Any  work  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  commands  attention,  and  no  one  has  a  better 
right  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  early  Reformation  period.  The 
present  work  attempts  a  more  complete  elucidation  of  various  subjects 
either  left  untouched  or  not  treated  fully  in  the  author's  History  of  the 
English  Church  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  Death  of  Mary. 
One  would  have  welcomed  a  complete  history  of  the  whole  period  from 
the  pen  of  one  so  competent  as  Dr.  Gairdner ;  or  again,  a  sketch  of 
the  growth  of  ideas  and  the  moulding  of  institutions,  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  but  without  a  detailed  presentation  of 
them.  The  work  before  us  seems  to  follow  the  one  model  in  one 
place  and  the  other  elsewhere,  and  thus  it  suffers  from  a  lack  of  propor- 
tion, which  is  intensified  by  the  effort  to  supplement  the  previous  work. 
And  Dr.  Gairdner  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so  satisfactory  in  his  general 
remarks  as  in  his  criticism  of  evidence ;  here  and  there  the  work  would 
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have  gained  in  clearness  by  expansion  of  short  judgments.  On  the  other 
hand,  scattered  throughout  the  book  there  are  passages  and  notes  contain- 
ing corrections  of  accepted  dates  and  received  statements  which  give  us 
an  accomplished  authority  at  his  best.  Among  these  may  be  noted 
here  the  correction  of  an  ascription  of  a  letter  urging  Henry  VIII  to  have 
the  Bible  translated  (ii.  262-3).  Dr.  Gairdner's  judgment  that  it 
was  not  Latimer's  must  be  taken  as  final,  although  we  must  think  that 
Latimer  had  sufficient  courage  to  express  an  unpopular  opinion  if  he 
wished  to  do  so.  The  early  life  of  Alexander  Barclay  is  told  fully  and 
more  correctly  than  elsewhere  (ii.  164) ;  the  correct  dating  of  a  declara- 
tion of  bishops  and  divines,  1537  and  not  1536  (ii.  326)  ;  the  date  of 
the  appearance  of  Alesius  in  convocation  (ii.  321) ;  the  early  life  of  Cover- 
dale  (ii.  249  seq.)  ;  Cranmer's  chaplaincy  to  the  Boleyns  (i.  390)  ;  Tun- 
stall's  controversy  upon  the  royal  supremacy  (ii.  475)  ;  the  conspiracy 
of  his  canons  against  Cranmer  (iii.  393  seq.),  are  examples  of  which  a 
much  longer  list  might  be  made. 

Book  i.  deals  with  Lollardy  and  its  connexion  with  the  Reformation  ; 
chapters  L,  on  the  early  Lollards,  and  iii.,  on  the  writers  against  Lollardy 
(where  Pecock  and  Walden  are  fully  treated),  are  invaluable  for  the  English 
reader.     But  on  the  rise  of  Lollardy  two  sceptical  suggestions  might  be 
made— the  first,  whether  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  ascribing  the  rise  of 
Lollardy  solely  to  Wyclif 's  teaching  and  influence  ;  the  previous  history  of 
some   early  Lollards,   like   William   Swinderby  (concerning  whom  Dr. 
Gairdner,  i.  p.  30,  note,  rightly  corrects  Foxe's  chronology),  suggests  an 
independent  religious  history.     If  Lollardy  so  arose  from  a  general  inde- 
pendent and  inevitable  ferment  of  opinion,  both  its  later  history  and  the 
well-nigh  total  suppression  of  Wyclif 's  name  are  accounted  for.    The  other 
suggestion  is  that  Knighton's  evidence  as  to  the  great  popularity  of  Lol- 
lardy l  should  only  be  held  true  of  Leicester  and  its  neighbourhood.   In  one 
well-known  passage,  although  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  whole  country, 
he  is  indeed  speaking  only  of  Leicester.     In  the  north  of  England  (which 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes   did  not  really  include  Durham,   owing   to 
the  aloofness  and  independence  of  its  bishop)  the  bishops  had  taken  up 
the  policy  so  ably  urged  by  Pecock  of  meeting  ignorance  and  wayward- 
ness by  instruction.     Thoresby  (1367)  had  tried  to  raise  the  life  and  tone 
of  the  clergy  (they  wore  boots  of  a  boastful  make ;  yet  not  in  boots  should 
they  glory,  but  in  their  state  of  mind) ;  and  Neville  (1466)  insisted  upon 
quarterly  preaching  and  instruction.    So  successful  were  these  efforts  that 
Lollardy,  which  so  often  arose  from  individual  earnestness  misdirected, 
badly  informed  and  working  in  an  evil  atmosphere,  appeared  but  little  in 
the  north.     A  late  but  interesting  case  of  heresy  in  York,  that  of  Brother 
Thomas  Richmond,  under  Kemp  in  1426,  is   given   in  the  records  of 
the  northern  convocation,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  able  treatment  by  the 
authorities  both  of  the  view  that  mortal  sin  vitiated  dominion  and  of  the 
advantages  of  episcopal  over  parliamentary  or  lay  control  of  ecclesiastics. 
But  northern  cases  are  rare.     It  may  be  noted  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
diocese  of  Norwich,  which  Bishop  Despenser,  to  the  satisfaction  of  some 
ecclesiastics,  kept  free  from  Lollardy  by  threats  of  force,  became  afterwards 
a  victim  to  heresy.     Pecock's  method  of  meeting  heresy  and  heretics  had, 
1  Chronicon,  ii.  185  and  191. 
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when  tried,  many  and  increasing  advantages.  In  passing  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fuller  use  of  episcopal  registers,  which  some  of  his  critics  have 
suggested  to  Dr.  Gairdner,  could  not  have  altered  greatly  his  treatment 
of  Lollardy.  But  it  might  have  saved  him  from  expressing  (i.  136) 
surprise  at  Archbishop  Chichele's  proclaiming  an  indulgence  without 
reference  to  the  pope.  Episcopal  registers  give  frequent  instances  of 
episcopal  indulgences,  and  the  right  to  issue  them  was  originally  episcopal. 
There  was,  however,  a  growing  tendency — partly  as  a  check  upon  abuses, 
partly  in  the  interests  of  a  high  theory  of  papal  power— to  gather  all 
such  rights  into  the  hands  of  the  pope ;  bishops  were  held  to  act  as  his 
deputies,  and  the  council  of  Trent 2  completed  a  long  and  interesting 
process  of  change. 

Passing  from  details  to  broader  views  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  gather 
Dr.  Gairdner's  view  as  to  the  connexion  of  Lollardy  with  the  Reformation  ; 
indeed  he  seems  at  times  to  contradict  himself  (i.  287,  ii.  478,  i.  517  com- 
pared with  the  general  inferences  from  book  i.).  The  permanent  influence 
of  Lollardy — apart  from  its  mere  use  as  a  name— is  an  interesting  and 
difficult  question.  The  dates  1381,  1388,  1395,  1401,  1415  mark  crises  in 
the  history  of  Lollardy,  and  then  there  is  a  long  silence  ;  when  heresy, 
labelled  as  Lollardy,  reappears  in  early  Tudor  days,  some  of  its  conclusions 
and  most  of  its  local  centres  are  the  same  as  those  of  early  Lollardy, 
but  then  those  conclusions,  true  or  untrue,  were  very  obvious  results  of 
independent  thought  in  revolt  against  an  authority  not  always  showing 
itself  at  its  best,  and  those  centres  were  often  places  marked  by  vigorous 
local  life  working  under  inefficient  ecclesiastical  guidance.  Further,  the 
Reformation  on  its  literary  side,  and  in  its  treatment  of  early  English 
Scriptures,  does  not  seem  to  have  owed  much  to  the  Lollards  ;  such 
cases  as  George  Constantine's  adaptation  of  Thorpe's  Testament  and '  The 
Ploughman's  Tale '  3  are  rare,  although  more  of  them  may  yet  be  found 
to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tantalising  likeness  in  character 
and  methods  between  Purvey  and  Tindale.4  But  the  origin  of  the  school 
to  which  Tindale,  Barnes,  Bilney,  and  indeed  Cranmer,  belonged  is  to  be 
found  at  Cambridge  and  traced  to  Erasmus'  influence.  There  is,  there- 
fore, much  to  be  said  for  the  use  of  the  later  designation,  the  'New 
Learning,'  which  gradually  and  naturally  superseded  the  term  Lollardy. 
The  essence  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  view  would  seem  to  be  that  Henry  VIII 
for  his  own  purposes  played  with  this  popular  force  of  heresy,  call  it 
Lollardy  or  call  it  New  Learning  ;  this  we  think  he  proves  quite  fully, 
perhaps  more  fully  than  anyone  else  could.  But  this  opinion  does  not 
involve  the  existence  of  any  historic  connexion  between  early  Lollardy 
and  the  Reformers,  although  the  large  space  given  to  Lollardy  in  this 
work  seems  to  suggest  that  as  a  definite  conclusion. 

Dr.  Gairdner's  view  as  to  the  manner  of  man  that  Henry  VIII  was, 
familiar  to  readers  of  his  earlier  book,  is  enlarged  upon  in  the  present  one. 
His  view  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Pollard,  and  just  because 
we  think  Dr.  Gairdner's  view  the  one  historically  most  sound,  we  are 

2  Sess.  xxi.  c.  9  and  Sess.  xxv.  c.  21. 

3  See  Cambridge  Hist,  of  Engl.  Lit.  ii.  39. 

4  The  spelling  '  Tindale  '  is  preferable  to  that  of  '  Tyndale ' :  see  H.  Bradshaw's 
Collected  Papers,  p.  355. 
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sorry  to  find  it  presented  with  a  strength  of  expression  that  really  lessens 
the  force  of  the  documentary  evidence.  Such  an  expression  as  that 
Henry  was  '  in  a  more  fiendish  disposition  than  ever '  really  prejudices 
the  ordinary  reader,  who  can  judge  a  writer's  feelings  better  than  he  can 
judge  the  evidence  he  presents.  Upon  the  question  of  the  popularity  of 
the  policy  of  Henry  VIII  Dr.  Gairdner  is,  again,  decided,  and  we  think 
decisive.  One  side  issue  here  is  a  discussion  of  the  execution  of  Bishop 
Fisher  5  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  latter  especially  being  very  fully 
treated.  All  should  share  Dr.  Gairdner's  sympathy  with  them,  but  he  lets 
himself  be  carried  further,  and  asks, '  Were  not  these  great  Christian  heroes 
altogether  in  the  right  ? '  It  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  say  in  answer 
(i.  506  seq.)  that  royal  supremacy  at  present  produces  'results  in  which 
we  may  fairly  trust  that  good  predominates  over  evil,'  but  that  its  en- 
forcement at  the  outset  '  was  a  wilful  destruction  of  the  best  existing 
guarantees  for  public  morality.'  It  is  necessary  for  our  judgment  to  keep 
the  theological  argument  apart  from  the  historical  study.  Dr.  Gairdner 
does  not  always  seem  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  consequently  while 
his  statement  of  facts  is  always  what  we  have  learned  to  expect  from 
him,  his  treatment  of  characters,  causes,  and  movements  is,  at  times, 
less  satisfactory.  Thus  he  is  probably  right  in  laying  stress  upon  the 
arrogancy  of  heretics  who  denied  church  authority,  and  upon  their  slip- 
pery dealings,  although  he  speaks  of  them  somewhat  often.  But  there 
were  other  moral  factors  to  be  considered  as  well ;  earnestness  and  devo- 
tion were  found  among  them  also,  and  indeed  Dr.  Gairdner  does  ample 
justice  to  their  love  of  the  Scriptures. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  Dr.  Gairdner  expresses  his  dissent 
from  Creighton's  view  of  the  Keformation  as  the  culmination  of  England's 
assertion  of  its  national  independence  against  the  papacy :  he  would 
rather  regard  the  continued  struggle  as  one  of  the  king  and  government 
against  Eome.  This  is  true :  but  the  trend  of  history  was  towards 
identifying  the  government  and  the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  while  upon 
the  other  hand  the  papacy  was  becoming  consciously  or  not  more  and 
more  anti-national.  The  conciliar  movement,  with  its  vast  literature  and 
its  permanent  influence  upon  thought,  illustrates  one  side  of  this  process  : 
the  papal  policy  after  Trent  illustrates  the  other.  The  ordinary  reader 
would  carry  away  from  this  book  an  impression  that  the  whole  papal 
system  was  in  working  what  it  was  intended  to  be  :  yet  in  practice  it  was 
hardly  the  best  existing  guarantee  for  public  morality.  The  theory  of 
the  papacy  was  generally  accepted,  but  its  jurisdiction  was  often  objected 
to.     And  as  regards  the  medieval  view  of  royal  supremacy  (which  after 

5  In  connexion  with  Fisher's  alleged  treason  I  might  perhaps  correct  a  reference 
by  Mr.  Pollard  in  his  Henry  VIII  (p.  332,  note)  to  a  former  review  of  mine  (ante,  vol. 
(xii.  p.  353).  He  takes  the  word  'charge'  in  my  sentence  'nothing  Chapuys  says 
justifies  the  charge  against  Fisher '  to  refer  to  the  charge  of  treason ;  but  it  was  used 
in  reference  to  Froude's  charge  of  '  hotly  and  eagerly '  leading  a  party  of  insurrection. 
Fisher's  own  denial  that  he  had  wished  to  compass  the  hurt  of  the  king  may  be 
weighed  against  Chapuys'  statement ;  but  even  assuming  the  truth  of  what  Chapuys 
says  (which  the  late  Lord  Acton  once  told  me  he  could  not  get  over,  although  he,  '  as  a 
whig  of  1688  slightly  padded,'  thought  all  the  better  of  Fisher  for  it),  Mr.  Pollard's 
'  charge '  of  treason  is  a  very  different  thing  from  Froude's  other  '  charge,'  conveyed  in 
his  picturesque  style.     Mr.  Pollard's  note  is,  therefore,  founded  upon  a  misapprehension. 
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all  was  the  germ  of  Henry's  exaggerated  and  soon  discarded  theory), 
thought  was  not  all  one-sided.  The  Franciscan  Mardisle  in  the  council 
of  1374  had  strongly  defended  royal  authority  against  Owtrede,6  and, 
oddly  enough,  a  later  Franciscan,  Standish,  shared  his  views  (1515). 
Henry's  theory,  apart  from  his  personal  tyranny,  was  thus  not  without 
some  justification  from  medieval  thought  or  partial  precedents  in 
medieval  life.  The  question  was  not  one  in  which  the  good  men  were 
all  upon  one  side ;  Tunstall's  championship  of  Henry  (see  ii.  76)  and 
Gardiner's  De  Vera  Obedientia  must  claim  some  weight  as  against  More. 
The  light  and  shade  of  the  book  thus  appears  defective.  Further,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Gairdner's  work  loses  something  by  its 
abstinence,  as  a  rule,  from  a  European  outlook.  Foreign  ecclesiastical 
history  is  only  treated  (as  in  the  excellent  chapter  iv.  of  book  hi.) 
with  reference  to  English  affairs.  The  uniqueness  of  Henry's  position, 
and  the  fixed  conditions  of  German  religious  thought,  are  a  trifle 
over-estimated :  other  kings  before  him  had  gone  far  in  denying  papal 
authority,  and  so  in  disregarding  the  international  morality  upon  which 
Dr.  Gairdner  lays  such  stress  :  rather  the  permanent  effects  of  his  action 
than  its  uniqueness  distinguishes  Henry  from  them.  And  it  was  difficult 
to  say,  even  when  Henry  died,  that  Lutheranism  would  be  finally  irre- 
concilable with  the  papacy. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  adequately  with  a  work  that  really  says 
so  much  and  implies  so  much  more.  In  book  ii.,  chapter  ii.  contains  a 
criticism,  interesting  but  almost  superfluous,  of  Foxe ;  chapters  iv.  and 
v.  deal  with  '  the  martyrs  for  Eome '  and  More's  writings.  In  book  iii., 
chapters  ii.  and  iii.,  dealing  with  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  are 
excellent  and  interesting,  but  not,  after  Dr.  Gairdner's  earlier  work, 
so  essential  as  chapter  i.  of  book  ii.  ('  The  Story  of  the  Bible ')  and 
the  admirable  chapter  ii.  ('  The  making  of  formularies  '),  both  of  which 
fill  up  gaps  in  his  more  condensed  earlier  work.  In  the  first  of  these 
chapters  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Gairdner  follows  Mombert's 
untenable  view  about  the  place  of  printing  of  Tindale's  English  Testa- 
ment, but  this  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  his  treatment  of  the  lives 
of  the  translators  and  the  many  interesting  details. he  adds.  Chapter  iii. 
sketches  the  time  of  Katharine  Parr,  and  chapter  iv.  sums  up  the 
results  under  Henry  VIII  with  reflexions  upon  royal  supremacy  and 
some  trenchant  remarks  upon  Cranmer — '  a  spiritual  despot,  supported 
by  the  despotism  of  the  king.'  The  chapter  contains  much  matter  for 
controversy :  it  brings  in  some  things,  such  as  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  church  (p.  469),  which  might  be  left  out,  and  it  leaves  out  some 
things,  such  as  continental  illustrations,  which  many  historians  might 
perhaps  bring  in.  The  most  valuable  and  striking  part  of  the  book  is 
the  view  of  Henry  VIII's  character  and  his  methods,  often  tortuous  and 
always  arbitrary.  Dr.  Gairdner,  who  as  a  master  has  taught  us  much, 
possibly  forgets  at  times  how  much  he  has  already  taught  us  and  how 
well  the  lesson  has  been  learnt ;  he  seems  to  be  writing  a  little  too  con- 
sciously for  those  who  still  need  to  be  shown  what  Henry  VIII  really  was. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  escape  conversion,  but  we  must  think 
that  Dr.  Gairdner,  contaminated  perhaps  by  Henry's  violence,  is  a  little  too 
drastic  in  his  attempts  to  convert  them.  J.  P.  Whitney. 

6  See  Eulogium  Hist.,  iii.  337-9. 
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\  Die  Sage  von  Heinrich  V.  bis  zu  Shakespeare.'  Von  Paul  Kabel. 
('  Palaestra '  ;  Untersuchungen  und  Texte  aus  der  deutschen  und 
englischen  Philologie.  LXIX.)  (Berlin  :  Mayer  und  Miiller.  1908.) 
The  examination  of  the  sources  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  is  of 
the  greatest  interest,  both  for  history  and  for  literature  :  but  it  is  an 
essential  condition  that  the  investigation  should  be  both  accurate  and 
complete.  Unfortunately,  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  present 
work.  It  is  not  perhaps  of  great  moment  that  Dr.  Kabel  does  not 
appear  to  be  acquainted  with  anything  which  has  been  published  in 
England  on  his  subject  of  later  date  than  the  article  on  Henry  V 
which  appeared  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  eighteen  years 
ago.  The  omission  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  author  quotes 
Dr.  Emmerig's  Bataile  of  Agyncourt,  in  which  he  might  have  found 
some  useful  references.  It  is  however  a  more  serious  matter  that 
Dr.  Kabel  has  made  little  or  no  use  of  the  two  series  of  fifteenth-century 
sources  which  are  for  his  purpose  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and  has 
devoted  to  them  no  detailed  examination  whatever.  Of  the  London 
Chronicles  Gregory's  Chronicle  is  quoted  (p.  70)  incidentally  for  the 
1  hurlyng  in  Estchepe,'  and  in  the  same  place  Stow's  longer  account  of 
that  incident  is  quoted  from  the  Annales.  But  the  other  versions  of  the 
London  Chronicles  l  are  not  quoted  at  all,  neither  is  Stow's  longer  story 
in  the  Survey  of  London.2  The  last  named  was  first  given  by  Stow  in 
his  Summary  for  1575,3  and  is  there  referred  specifically  to  the  '  Eegister 
of  Mayors '  ;  it  is  thus  clear  that  it  comes  from  a  lost  Chronicle  of 
London,4  probably  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  the  versions  now  extant. 
This  story  is  of  peculiar  interest,  since  it  introduces  Gascoigne,  though  he 
appears  as  censuring  the  mayor  and  citizens,  and  not  the  king's  son. 
The  Chronicle  of  London  (ed.  Nicolas  and  Tyrrel,  1827)  is  once  mentioned 
as  published  by  the  Camden  Society ;  presumably  Dr.  Kabel  has  never 
seen  it.  The  Cleopatra  Chronicle  is  quoted  only  from  Wright's  Political 
Poems.  Naturally  Dr.  Kabel  is  not  aware  that  the  detail  of  Chichele's 
speech  in  Henry  V,  act  i,  scene  1,  comes  from  the  Lollards'  Bill  in 
a  London  chronicle  5  (through  the  medium  of  Fabyan).  The  versions  of 
the  Brut  receive  some  notice  through  their  inclusion  among  the  authorities 
of  the  Chronicle  edited  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Davies  for  the  Camden 
Society  ;  but  this  Chronicle,  which  is  quoted  for  the  events  of  1411,  is  of 
less  value  at  that  point  than  the  other  versions  of  the  Brut,  the  London 
Chronicles  (especially  Nicolas')  or  the  Eulogium  Historiarum.6  With 
the  Brut,  of  course,  goes  Caxton's  Chronicle,  the  omission  of  which  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  since  in  it  we  find  the  first  suggestion  that  the 
French  war  was  due  to  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  who  thus  hoped  to 
divert  attention  from  projects  of  church  reform ;  consequently  this  idea 
was  not,  as  Dr.  Kabel  supposes,  due  to  the  anti-clericalism  of  sixteenth- 
century  writers,  although,  no  doubt,  they  were  glad  to  develop  it.     To 

1  See  Chronicles  of  London,  pp.  268,  341. 

2  i.  217.  3  p.  339. 

4  No  doubt  the  one  which  Holinshed  (iii.  82)  quotes  under  the  same  title. 

5  Chronicles  of  London,  pp.  65-7. 

8  Eulogium,  iii.  421;    Nicolas,  London  Chronicle,  p.  94 ;  Kingsford,  Henry  V 
p.  75  n. 
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the  same  source  also  must  be  traced  Henry's  speech  in  scene  14  of  The 
Famous  Victories  :  '  Then  is  it  good  time  no  doubt,  for  all  England 
praieth  for  us.' 

In  his  discussion  of  those  authorities  whom  Dr.  Kabel  deals  with  he 
is  not  always  happy.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  author  of  the  Gesta 
Henrici  (the  true  Elm  ham),  who  was  present  in  the  campaign  of 
Agincourt,  should  have  borrowed  from  Lydgate,  who  was  not ;  the  debt, 
if  any,  was  the  other  way  about.  The  Vita  of  the  Pseudo-Elmham  is 
3tated  to  have  been  written  not  before  1428,  since  John  Somerset  first 
occupied  the  position  of  King's  physician  in  that  year  ;  but  Somerset  had 
in  February  1428  been  in  the  royal  service  since  the  previous  Easter 7 ; 
however,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out,  the  Pseudo-Elmham  can  be  shown 
on  internal  evidence  to  have  been  written  after  1435.8  Fabyan  is  said  to 
have  *  opened  the  series  of  citizen-chroniclers  of  London  ' ;  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  he  closed  it,  and  he  has,  of  course,  no  other 
importance  than  as  the  principal  medium  through  which  the  old  London 
Chronicles  were  known  to  later  writers.  The  chief  passage  which 
Dr.  Kabel  quotes  from  Fabyan  describing  how  Henry  'anone  and 
sodaynly  became  a  new  man,'  is  manifestly  derived  from  Caxton's 
Chronicle.  Under  Holinshed  Dr.  Kabel  quotes  the  story  of  how  the 
prince  appeared  before  his  father  '  in  a  gowne  of  blue  satten,  full  of 
oylet  holes'.'  Afterwards  he  notes  quite  correctly  that  Holinshed 
borrowed  this  story  from  Stow's  Summary,  but  describes  that  work  as 
written  in  1561  (and  in  another  place  in  1562)  :  that  Stow  published  his 
Summary  in  1561  is  an  error  which  has  long  been  exploded.  Moreover, 
the  story  does  not  appear  in  either  of  the  first  two  editions  of  the 
Summary — viz.  those  of  1565  and  1566 ;  it  does  appear  in  the  Summary 
for  1575  9 :  whether  it  appeared  in  the  editions  of  1570  and  1574  we  cannot 
say,  since  there  are  no  copies  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Kabel  is 
naturally  puzzled  by  '  Stow's  translator  of  Livius  ' ;  he  has  overlooked 
Holinshed's  statement,  '  One  there  was  that  translated  the  said  historie 
into  English  ....  a  copie  whereof  I  have  seene  belonging  to  John 
Stow.'  l0  This  translation  is  no  doubt  the  one  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  among  Stow's  collections  in  the  Harleian  MS.  530, 
ff.  19-30 ;  it  is  however  a  curtailed  translation  of  the  Pseudo-Elmham  ; 
unhappily  the  earlier  part,  which  probably  contained  this  story,  is  miss- 
ing. It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Kabel  wrote  his  monograph  before  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Emmerig's  article  *  Dariusbrief  und  Tennisball- 
geschichte '  in  Englische  Studien  last  year,  since  otherwise  he  would  no 
doubt  have  made  use  of  the  contemporary  story  (introducing  both 
tennis  balls  and  carpet)  from  the  Chronicle  of  John  Strecche,  which  is 
there  quoted ll  from  the  Additional  MS.  35295,  f.  266. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  latter  part  of  the  monograph  in  which 
Dr.  Kabel  deals  carefully  with  the  contents  of  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V,  and  the  Shakespearian  plays.  It  suffers,  however,  unavoidably 
from  the  defects  in  the  groundwork.     The  existence  of  these  defects 

*  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  i.  460.  8  Preface  to  Henry  V,  p.  vi. 

9  p.  340.  10  Chronicles,  iii.  136. 

11  On  p.  400.  Dr.  Wylie  first  directed  my  attention  (and,  I  believe,  Dr.  Emmerig's) 
to  this  Chronicle. 
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points  to  some  lack  of  supervision,  since  Dr.  Schmidt's  admirable 
Margareta  von  Anjou  in  Palaestra,  liv.,  should  have  indicated  that 
there  were  other  sources  and  authorities  which  required  to  be  taken 
into  account.  C.  L.  Kingsford. 

The  Maid  of  France  ;  being  the  Story  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne 
D'Arc.     By  Andrew  Lang.     (London :  Longmans.     1908.) 

Mr.  Lang  is  a  doughty  champion.  His  eloquence  and  the  force  of  his 
enthusiasm  go  far  to  carry  conviction,  and  one  can  hardly  rise  up  from 
reading  his  pages  without  something  more  than  a  natural  sympathy  for 
his  subject.  The  brave  spirit,  which  could  not  only  turn  the  tide  of  war  in 
her  own  time,  but  stir  such  fervour  in  the  hearts  of  her  advocates  long  after, 
must  indeed  have  possessed  some  quality  of  inspiration  outside  the  common 
run  of  human  experience.  '  To  see  her  and  hear  her  speak,  she  seems  a 
thing  wholly  divine.'  These  were  the  words  which  Guy  de  Laval  used 
when  he  saw  her  mount,  a  small  steel  sperth  in  her  hand.  It  is  not,  we 
think,  unfair  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  Mr.  Lang  tells  of 
Jeanne's  brief  triumphant  career,  from  the  fairy  childhood  at  Domremy 
to  the  pathos  of  the  tragedy  at  Eouen.  He  himself  concludes  :  '  My  own 
bias  is  obvious  enough.  I  incline  to  think  that,  in  a  sense  not  easily  defined, 
Jeanne  was  "  inspired,"  and  I  am  convinced  that  she  was  a  person  of  the 
highest  genius,  of  the  noblest  character.  Without  her  genius  and  her 
character,  her  glimpses  of  hidden  things  (supposing  them  to  have  occurred) 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  in  the  task  of  redeeming  France.' 

Mr.  Lang's  volume  is  however  much  more  than  an  eloquent  apology. 
He  claims  with  justice  to  be  the  first  British  author  who  has  yet  attempted 
to  write  a  critical  biography  of  the  Maid.  It  is  pitiable  that,  as  Mr.  Lang 
says,  to-day  the  quarrel  over  Jeanne's  character  and  career  should  be 
especially  bitter ;  that  the  church  should  canonise  her,  and  that  anti- 
clericals  should  make  her  the  unconscious  tool  of  fraudulent  priests.  It 
is  well  for  English  readers  at  all  events  to  have  a  Life  written  by  one  who 
can  stand  apart  from  this  conflict.  Mr.  Lang  has  many  qualities  for  his 
task:  the  poetic  sense  which  is  necessary  for  a  biography  that  must 
transcend  the  ordinary  rules  of  history ;  the  sympathy  for  the  spiritual 
phenomena  which,  regard  them  as  one  will,  cannot  be  put  aside  in  a 
study  of  Jeanne's  career  ;  and  an  historic  knowledge  which  supplies  very 
effective  illustrations  and  contrasts  for  Jeanne's  environment  from  Scottish 
history.  His  pages  give  us  a  double  picture  :  that  of  the  inspired  heroine, 
and  the  other  of  her  work.  Those  who  wish  can  distinguish  the  two 
without  injury  to  the  one  on  which  they  would  prefer  to  dwell.  Some,  no 
doubt,  like  Beaupere  at  Rouen  in  1431,  will  find  in  Jeanne's  'Voices' 
natural  hallucinations,  and  will  not  be  ready  to  follow  Mr.  Lang  in 
accepting  her  as  divinely  inspired  with  a  gift  of  prophecy.  Yet  even  they 
must  recognise  how  narrowly  such  mental  exaltation  hovers  between 
insanity  and  genius.  This  nevertheless  is  scarcely  matter  for  history. 
Still,  in  whatever  degree  the  Maid  may  be  regarded  as  inspired,  her  moral 
power  is  a  fact  to  be  accepted  without  question,  and  this  is  demonstrated 
by.  Mr.  Lang  with  no  less  clearness  than  his  own  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  phrase,  must  be  called  her  supernatural 
quality.     It  is  permissible  to  doubt  the  absolute  military  genius  of  Jeanne, 

3  e  2 
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concerning  which  Mr.  Lang  writes  :  '  Her  skill  is  a  marvel,  like  that  of 
the  untutored  Clive,  but  no  one  knows  the  limits  of  the  resources  of 
nature.'  Still  it  is  very  truth  that  she  instantly  transferred  the 
moral  advantage  to  her  own  side  ;  and  the  argument  that  she  was 
practical  in  her  tactics  and  realised  her  own  power  seems  sound,  and 
shows  that  she  did  at  all  events  possess  some  of  the  greatest  qualities  of 
leadership. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lang  does  not  always  make  enough  allowance  for  English 
demoralisation  as  a  factor  in  explaining  her  success.  It  is  this  feeling 
which  seems  to  underly  the  popular  English  description  of  Jeanne  as  '  a 
woman  called  Pucell  de  Dieux,  a  false  witche,  for  through  her  power  the 
dolphyn  and  all  our  adversaries  trusted  hoolly  to  have  conquered  again  all 
France,  and  never  to  have  had  the  worse  in  place  that  she  had  been  in, 
for  they  helden  her  amongst  them  for  a  prophetess  and  a  worthy  goddess.'1 
This,  which  Mr.  Lang  has  overlooked,  is  the  one  genuinely  contemporary 
reference  in  English  authorities  outside  official  documents.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  very  much  in  evidence  in  England  at  the  time,  and  that 
may  help  to  explain  though  it  cannot  palliate  the  English  share  in 
Jeanne's  death.  Without  allowance  for  that  belief  one  cannot  understand 
how  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lang's  suggestions  to  the 
contrary,  was  a  man  of  noble  qualities,  should  have  played  the  part  he  did 
as  Jeanne's  gaoler.  One  Englishman  at  all  events  could  recognise 
Jeanne's  greatness,  for  when  Suffolk  yielded  to  her  at  Jargeau  he  declared 
that  he  did  so  only  to  the  bravest  woman  on  earth.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Lang 
rightly  points  out,  nothing  to  support  the  Chanoine  Dunand's  theory  of 
an  English  legend  of  the  Maid.  The  story  which  the  English  historians 
of  the  sixteenth  century  made  popular  in  this  country  was  drawn  by  them 
from  Burgundian  sources.  How  little  there  was  of  an  English  legend  is 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  Stow  and  Holinshed  introduce  Jeanne  as  a 
character  who  would  be  scarcely  familiar  to  their  readers. 

Much  of  Mr.  Lang's  volume  is  controversial  in  tone,  since  it  was 
avowedly  written  in  part  to  combat  the  scepticism  of  the  recent  Life  by 
M.  Anatole  France.  Upon  this  controversy  we  need  not  here  enter  more 
than  to  note  that  Mr.  Lang  successfully  convicts  his  opponent  of  inaccu- 
rate quotations,  and  of  building  conclusions  on  too  vague  a  foundation. 
Whether  Mr.  Lang's  own  conclusions  always  find  acceptance  or  not,  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  they  are  based  will  command  attention. 
Upon  the  larger  question  of  the  true  character  of  Jeanne's  spiritual 
power  it  is  not  likely  that  there  ever  will  be  agreement. 

To  touch  in  conclusion  one  small  point :  when  referring  to  the  use 
of  leather  boats,  which  were  transported  on  the  backs  of  horses  (p.  145), 
Mr.  Lang  says,  '  I  know  no  other  example  of  this  device,  which  may 
have  been  evolved  long  after  1429.'  But  Livius  speaks  of  vessels  of 
woven  wickerwork  covered  with  ox-hide  as  used  by  Henry  V  at  Pont  de 
l'Arche  in  1418,2  and  the  copy  of  the  Brut  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Claudius 
A.  viii,  mentions  '  Brigges  of  lether  '  (i.e.  no  doubt  pontoons)  among  the 
military  appliances  which  Henry  took  with  him  to  France  in  the  previous 
year.  C.  L.  Kingsford. 

1  Chronicles  of  London,  p.  96.  -  Vita  Henrici  Quinti,  p.  59. 
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Gentlemen-Errant;  being  the  'Journeys  and  Adventures  of  Four 
Noblemen  in  Europe  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 
By  Mrs.  Heney  Oust.     (London:  Murray.     1909.) 

Thebe  is,  perhaps,  no  book  in  English  which  gives  so  vivid  an 
impression  of  German  life  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  as 
this.  Not  indeed  that  the  interest  is  confined  to  Germany,  for  two  of 
the  gentlemen-errant,  the  lord  of  Rozmital  and  the  palsgrave 
Frederick,  journeyed  to  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  Wilwolt  of 
Schaumburg  did  much  of  his  fighting  in  Burgundian  territories,  while 
Henry  XI  of  Liegnitz  varied  his  futile  visits  to  German  capitalists  by  a  raid 
into  Lorraine  under  the  leadership  of  John  Casimir.  Mrs.  Cust's  first 
difficulty  lay  in  the  width  of  her  reading.  Not  only  had  she  reluctantly 
to  excise  much  of  the  attractive  material  which  the  selected  biographies 
contained,  but  it  was  no  easy  task  to  decide  upon  her  heroes.  Felix 
Faber  and  Sastrow  were  perhaps  excluded  because  they  have  already 
been  Englished.  Pero  Tafur  and  Antonio  de  Beatis  are  admirable  in 
their  description  of  the  strange  countries  which  they  traverse,  but,  for 
Mrs.  Cust's  purpose,  the  one  was  probably  too  Spanish  and  the  other 
too  Italian.  The  final  choice  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  one.  The  four 
gentlemen- errant  form  in  great  measure  a  connected  chronological 
series.  Rozmital  turned  his  face  towards  his  native  Bohemia  in  1467, 
while  Wilwolt  set  forth  with  the  emperor  Frederick  III  for  Rome  in 
1468.  Wilwolt's  story  ends  practically  with  the  death  of  Albert  of 
Saxony  in  1500,  and  it  was  in  1499  that  the  palsgrave  Frederick,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  was  sent  to  learn  foreign  tongues  and  manners  at 
the  Burgundian  court.  Frederick  died  in  1556,  but  his  biography  by 
Hubertus  Thomas  of  Li£ge  almost  closes  with  his  succession  to  the 
electorate  in  1544,  and  thus  there  is  a  gap  between  this  and  the  epic 
of  debts,  which  opens  with  1562.  The  reader  will  in  fact  find  a 
difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  last  two  biographies.  Frederick 
was  not  a  hero,  but  he  lived  in  what  was  almost  an  heroic  age ;  Henry 
of  Liegnitz  belongs  essentially  to  the  low  levels  of  the  waning  century. 

All  Mrs.  Gust's  four  heroes  are  emphatically  men  of  movement,  if 
not  of  action,  and  they  have  this  in  common,  that  not  one  of  them  is  his 
own  biographer.  No  very  high  literary  praise  can,  indeed,  be  assigned 
to  Schaschek  of  Mezihortz  and  Tetzel  of  Nuremberg,  who  described  the 
travels  of  Rozmital,  but  Ludwig  von  Eyb,  Hubertus  Thomas,  and  Hans 
von  Schweinichen  stand  very  high  among  biographers,  the  last  named 
being  perhaps  the  freshest  and  most  original.  The  interest  of  each 
biography  is  quite  distinct.  Rozmital  is  a  traveller  pure  and  simple, 
though  his  high  rank  and  near  relationship  with  George  Podiebrad 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  monarchs  of  Europe  and  gave  his 
journeys  some  little  political  significance.  Nevertheless  it  is  the 
description  of  foreign  customs  and  legends  that  gives  the  chapter  its 
high  value.  The  thoroughly  Bohemian  character  of  his  suite  stimulates 
the  curiosity  of  the  modern  reader,  as  it  did  that  of  the  more  normal 
Europeans  among  whom  he  travelled.  Wilwolt  is  essentially  a  fighter, 
an  admirable  example  of  the  more  loyal  and  respectable  of  landsknecht 
captains.     His  exploits  ranged  from  Lorraine   to   Friesland  and  from 
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Franconia  to  Sluys,  and  thus  the  chapter  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
military  history  at  the  turn  of  the  medieval  and  modern  ages.  If 
Wilwolt  had  his  compromising  episode  with  *  the  lady  rich  in  virtue,' 
the  palsgrave's  adventures  might  almost  be  described  as  the  Comedy  of 
the  Incomplete  Amorist.  From  his  early  love  affair  with  Charles  V's 
sister  Eleanor  to  his  marriage  with  her  Danish  niece  he  was  for  ever 
offering  hand  and  heart  to  princesses  who  might  improve  his  fortunes. 
Handsome,  athletic,  and  attractive  as  he  was  he  never  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  youth  either  in  war,  politics,  or  even  love.  The  records 
of  the  court  of  Liegnitz  and  the  journeys  of  Duke  Henry  in  search 
of  loans  amount  to  pure  farce,  but  they  give  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  coarser  side  of  princely  life  in  Germany,  and  the  duke  is  but  an 
extreme  type  of  many  impoverished  German  lords,  always  at  their 
wits'  end  to  maintain  a  shabby  stateliness  on  resources  dwindling  or 
non-existent. 

If  Mrs.  Cust's  subject  is  full  of  life  and  interest  her  workmanship  is 
supremely  good.  Sound  scholarship  and  delicate  humour  step  hand  in 
hand  throughout  her  pages.  While  she  has  the  keenest  of  eyes  for 
the  picturesque,  she  exercises  severe  self-restraint,  and  resists  the 
temptation,  to  which  most  writers  on  these  centuries  succumb,  of  an 
excess  of  pageantry  and  millinery.  Though  we  are  told  what  clothes 
the  major  and  minor  heroes  wear,  they  are  always  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  action  of  the  play.  The  book  is  one  which  may  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  and  even  the  latter  should 
be  warned  by  no  means  to  skip  the  illustrative  notes  with  which  the 
volume  closes.  They  form  a  rich  storehouse  of  contemporary  customs 
and  beliefs,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  closeness  and  width  of  Mrs.  Cust's 
studies.  We  have  in  vain  tried  to  think  of  a  useful  writer  who  has  not 
been  utilised.  A  little  more  might  possibly  have  been  made  of  Aeneas 
Sylvius,  and,  as  Mrs.  Cust  travels  down  so  far  as  Madame  d'Aulnoy  and 
Swinburne,  she  might  possibly  have  gleaned  an  illustration  or  two 
from  Montesquieu's  notes  of  travel.  Not  one  of  Mrs.  Cust's  four  heroes 
would  ever  have  asked  for  drinking  water  in  Germany,  but,  had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  shared  the  Frenchman's  experience. — 

Quand,  a  une  auberge  ou  poste  d'Allemagne,  vous  demandez  de  l'eau  a 
boire,  on  vous  porte  de  l'eau  bourbeuse  pour  vous  laver  les  mains.  Quand 
vous  faites  comprendre  que  c'est  pour  boire,  soudain  l'hote  vient  vous  dire  que 
cela  vous  fera  du  mal,  et  qu'il  vaut  mieux  que  vous  buviez  du  vin  ou  de  la 
biere.  Comme  vous  persistez  on  vous  apporte  un  peu,  mais  tres  peu,  comme 
pour  satisfaire  votre  opiniatrete.  Des  que  vous  en  buvez  tout  le  village  se  met 
a  rire. 

E.  Abmstkong. 

Martin  Behaim  ;  His  Life  and  his  Globe.    By  E.  G.  Kavenstein. 
(London:  G.  Philip.     1908.) 

This  is  both  the  latest  and  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  geography,  from  a  writer  whose  previous  work  in  this  and 
other  fields  had  already  won  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  subject 
is  one  which  has  engaged  Mr.  Eavenstein's  attention  for  many  years,  and 
he  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  successful  completion  of  a  task 
which  has  involved  no  ordinary  amount  of  painstaking  research.     Its 
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value  is  twofold,  for  not  only  are  we  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
with  a  trustworthy  representation  of  the  famous  Nuremberg  globe,  made 
in  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  America,  but  we  have  in  the  accompanying 
memoir  the  first  critical  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  life  of  its  maker, 
Martin  Behaim,  or  '  of  Bohemia.'  A  comparison  of  Mr.  Eavenstein's 
work  with  those  of  previous  writers  shows  at  once  the  many  points  on 
which  he  has  been  able  to  throw  new  and  valuable  light.  Perhaps  no 
geographical  personage  of  the  period  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
misconception  as  Behaim,  who  has  been  looked  upon,  not  only  as 
occupying  a  distinguished  place  as  a  cartographer  and  mathematical 
geographer,  but  as  almost  equally  meritorious  in  the  sphere  of  actual 
discovery.  This  has  been  due  less  to  claims  made  by  the  Nuremberger 
himself  than  to  the  ill-judged  efforts  of  writers  to  enhance  the  glory 
of  his  birthplace  by  exaggerating  the  merits  of  one  of  its  sons.  The 
statements  of  the  earlier  biographers  have  been  repeated  without  due 

(examination  in  later  times,  with  the  result  that  the  character  and  career 
of  Behaim  have  become  involved  in  a  mist  of  error.  Mr.  Eavenstein's 
investigations  have  cleared  this  away,  and,  if  some  points  may  be  still 
disputable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  picture  he  presents  is  in  its 
main  outlines  correct. 

Although  Behaim  is  not  to  be  held  wholly  responsible  for  the  undue 
measure  of  fame  which  has  been  his,  there  are  various  statements  of  his 
own  which  are  open  to  suspicion,  especially  the  claim,  made  in  a  legend 
on  the  globe  itself,  that  its  author  had  been  with  Diogo  Cao  on  one 
or  other  of  this  navigator's  voyages  to  the  Congo  and  other  parts  of  the 
south-west  coast  of  Africa.  No  living  writer  is  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
Kavenstein  to  deal  with  questions  connected  with  the  early  Portuguese 
voyages  to  these  coasts,  and  the  verdict  reached  by  him  after  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  will  carry  weight  with  all  students  of  the 
subject.  He  holds  that  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  in  support  of 
the  claim,  but  that  if,  as  is  quite  possible,  Behaim  did  take  part  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  west  Africa,  it  was  much  more  probably  that  of 
Joao  Alfonso  d'Aveiro  to  Benin  in  1484-85  than  either  of  Cao's  more 
famous  voyages.1  As  regards  Behaim's  qualifications  as  a  mathematician 
and  cartographer  the  verdict  is  equally  unfavourable.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  Behaim  had  profited  by  instruction  supposed  to  have  been 
given  him  by  the  astronomer  Eegiomontanus,  or  that  he  had  any  special 
qualifications  for  serving  on  the  '  Junta  dos  Mathematicos  '  appointed  by 
King  Joao  at  Lisbon  in  1484  or  1485.  Nor  does  Mr.  Eavenstein  allow 
that  the  Nuremberger  exercised  any  influence  on  the  ideas  of  Columbus 
or  Magellan,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  The  study  of  the  globe 
itself  likewise  shows  him  to  have  been  anything  but  an  expert  cartographer, 
for  he  failed  to  make  use  of  much  material  that  would  have  been  ready 
to  his  hand  had  he  cared  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  globe  still  possesses  much  interest  as  indicating, 
however  roughly,  the  current  ideas  as  to  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 

1  An  interesting  piece  of  negative  evidence  has  been  supplied  by  the  recent 
discovery,  on  the  lower  Congo,  of  an  inscription  recording  the  arrival  of  Cao's  ships 
and  giving  the  names  of  many  of  his  companions.  Here  there  is  no  hint  at  Behaim's 
presence  in  the  expedition. 
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surface  at  the  date  of  Columbus'  first  voyage.  Such  ideas,  as  Dr.  Raven- 
stein  brings  out  clearly  by  the  aid  of  sketch-maps,  were  based  mainly  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy  and  Marco  Polo,  who  between  them  supplied 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  data,  at  least  for  the  extra-European  parts 
of  the  world,  though  the  use  made  of  Polo's  information  was  far  from 
intelligent.  Some  other  sources  were  of  course  drawn  upon.  The 
influence  of  portolani,  of  which  so  many  already  existed  at  the  time,  can 
be  traced  here  and  there,  as  in  the  delineation  of  northern  Europe,  which 
shows  some  improvement  on  Ptolemy's  version,  and  in  the  Italian  forms 
which  occasionally  occur.  As  regards  the  representation  of  the  western 
ocean  stretching  round  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  Mr.  Ravenstein  hesitates 
to  pronounce  whether  or  not  Behaim  copied  the  lost  chart  of  Toscanelli, 
said  to  have*  been  used  by  Columbus,  though  he  thinks  it  possible  that  this 
may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  through  Regiomontanus,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  friend  of  Toscanelli.  Certain  of  the  sources  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  efforts  at  discovery.  Thus  in  regard  to  eastern  Asia,  inner 
Africa,  and  some  other  regions,  there  are  traces,  both  in  the  globe  and 
one  or  two  other  contemporary  documents,  of  the  influence  of  a  type  of 
map,  probably  of  Italian  origin,  of  which  no  example  is  now  known.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  legendary  lore  of  the  period  is  drawn  upon  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  e.g.  in  regard  to  the  ■  three  holy  kings,'  the  Asiatic 
Prester  John,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  and  other  subjects  referred 
to  in  the  globe.  Mr.  Ravenstein  supplies  an  elaborate  analysis  of,  and 
commentary  on,  the  whole  of  the  data,  showing,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the 
precise  sources  for  each  statement.  The  admirable  copy  of  the  original, 
given  in  gores,  with  all  the  colours  correctly  reproduced,  supplies  for  the 
first  time  a  satisfactory  and  generally  accessible  basis  for  its  study. 
The  replica  made  at  Jomard's  suggestion  in  1847,  though  correct  in 
its  general  features,  was  inaccurate  in  many  details,  and  by  careful  colla- 
tion with  the  original  Mr.  Ravenstein  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  a 
number  of  emendations,  which  render  his  reproduction  a  far  nearer 
approach  to  the  original  than  any  previously  produced.  The  technical 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Griggs,  whose  skill  in  colour  lithography  is 
widely  known.  The  enterprise  shown  by  Messrs.  Philip  in  incurring  the 
expense  thus  involved  deserves  the  warmest  praise.  E.  Heawood. 

The  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews.    By  John   Herkless  and  Robert 
Kerr  Hannay.     Vol.  II.     (Edinburgh :  Blackwood.     1909.) 

In  the  notice  of  the  first  volume  in  this  Review  (vol.  xxiii.  564-5),  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  the  authors  was  to  provide  a  number 
of  special  studies  in  preparation  for  a  larger  work  on  Scotland  and  its 
church  in  the  last  generations  before  the  Reformation.  Unless  the 
student  keeps  this  in  mind,  the  title  of  the  series  is  apt  to  mislead.  The 
present  instalment,  which  embraces  the  life  of  only  one  archbishop,  that 
of  Andrew  Forman,  covering  a  period  of  some  six  years,  1515-21,  is  not 
confined  to  the  history  of  his  archiepiscopate  or  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
while  he  ruled  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  but  it  purports  to  be  a  discussion 
of  ecclesiastical  and  political  events  in  the  northern  kingdom  throughout 
the  whole  career  of  tEat  prelate.     The  authors  make  no  secret  of  their 
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aim.  In  addition  to  the  narrative  of  Forman's  administration  of  St. 
Andrews,  considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  politics  of  Scotland, 
domestic  and  foreign,  while  he  was  bishop  of  Moray,  though  the  authors 
acknowledge  that  '  as  bishop  of  Moray,  Forman  did  nothing  for  his 
diocese  or  for  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  his  episcopal  office 
served  mainly  to  give  him  high  rank  and  to  provide  him  with  a  salary 
in  his  political  career.'  It  is  therefore  open  to  question  whether  the 
title  of  the  book  is  an  accurate  description  of  its  contents.  Scotland  and 
St.  Andrews  are  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  jungle  of  European  politics. 
Little  fresh  light  is  thrown  by  this  volume  on  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Scottish  church,  except  what  may  be  gleaned  from  a  sympathetic 
review  of  the  contents  of  the  Formulare,  a  sort  of  chartulary  or  deed- 
book  in  manuscript  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  which  is  here  fully 
used  for  the  first  time.  It  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  draw  inferences 
from  the  synodical  constitutions  of  any  diocese  on  the  moral  condition 
of  the  clergy  or  people  at  so  late  a  period.  The  custom  of  diocesan 
legislation  is  well  known.  The  archbishop  had  no  other  alternative  than 
to  re-enact  the  laws  of  his  predecessor  in  order  to  keep  them  operative  in 
his  diocese,  with  perhaps  some  modification  to  meet  special  needs.  All 
diocesan  constitutions  have  a  family  likeness  dating  back  to  the  legatine 
decrees  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  for  this  reason  they  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  reflexion  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  particular  places.  It  is 
pleasant  to  notice  that  the  authors  take  a  just  and  charitable  view 
of  the  private  character  of  the  subject  of  their  biography.  Mistakes 
are  too  common  about  the  continence  of  medieval  ecclesiastics.  Was 
clerical  celibacy  ever  universally  accepted  in  Scotland  as  a  matter  of 
religion  and  conscience  ?  Was  it  not  rather  acquiesced  in  under  papal 
pressure  as  a  high  discipline  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance  ?  ,  Cases  of  alleged  betrayal  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
must  be  received  with  suspicion  till  the  canons  of  morality  as  .held  by 
the  culprits  and  enacted  by  papal  law  are  settled.  The  woman,  pro- 
nounced a  concubine  by  the  canonists,  may  have  been  regarded  as  an 
honest  wife  in  the  parsonage  or  even  in  the  palace.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  how  the  'natural'  children  of  priests  and  bishops 
stood  before  the  common  law  of  Scotland  in  the  succession  of  property 
and  worldly  possessions,  and  wherein  they  differed  from  those  of  the 
laity.  It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  the  Scottish  clergy  were  ever 
wholly  purged  of  the  old  leaven  of  Celtic  sentiment  and  tradition  on 
clerical  celibacy. 

Some  documents  in  the  Formulare  are  so  interesting  in  the  history 
of  diocesan  administration  that  one  regrets  that  specimens  were  not 
transcribed  and  printed  in  the  appendix.  An  epitome  in  English  only 
tantalises  the  reader  and  is  of  slender  historical  value.  For  instance,  we 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  constitutional  place  occupied  by  the  rural 
dean  in  diocesan  affairs — whether  his  office  was  a  benefice  like  that  of 
an  archdeacon,  a  patent  office  like  that  of  a  vicar-general,  or  a  mere 
appointment  at  pleasure  like  that  of  the  chamberlain,  chaplain,  or  other 
personal  officer  of  the  bishop.  As  records  of  appointments  to  English 
rural  deaneries  are  scanty,  their  occurrence  north  of  the  Tweed  should 
be  particularly  noticed.    From  what  we  are  told  of  this  class  of  document 
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in  the  Formulare,  it  would  appear  that  the  custom  of  Scotland  was  not 
different  from  that  of  England :  that  the  rural  deans  were  personal  officers  of 
the  diocesan,  acting  under  his  commission  in  special  contingencies,  but  that 
there  was  no  inherent  power  in  the  office  to  undertake  duties  of  supervision, 
correction,  or  visitation  of  the  parochial  clergy  without  his  deputation  in 
scriptis.  The  many  important  points  of  ecclesiology  discussed  in  the  ap- 
pendix, which  emanate  from  the  Formulare,  make  one  wonder  that  such 
a  valuable  collection  of  ecclesiastical  instruments  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  unprinted  in  an  ancient  university.  Joseph  Eobertson  first  whetted 
the  appetite  of  students  with  a  desire  to  know  more  of  it.  The  present 
volume  makes  it  imperative,  for  the  honour  of  St.  Andrews,  that  its 
contents  should  be  given  to  the  world.  James  Wilson. 

La  Politique  Orientale  de  Francois  I,  1515-1547.     Par  J.  Ubsu. 
(Paris:  Champion.     1908.) 

This  is  a  monograph  dealing  with  the  negotiations  between  Francis  I 
of  France  and  Sultan  Suliman  during  the  years  1515-1547.  The 
principal  European  struggle  of  the  period  was  between  France  and  the 
Empire.  Ultimately  France  so  far  succeeded  as  to  obtain  the  leading 
position  among  European  nations  at  the  Turkish  court,  to  increase  her 
reputation,  and  to  hold  the  Empire  in  check.  The  period  was  well  worth 
study.  The  obstacles  which  France  had  to  encounter  were  many,  and  the 
story  is  characteristic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  intrigues  and  its 
sudden  changes  of  side.  The  chief  difficulty  which  faced  Francis  was  that 
his  subjects  were  shocked  that  the  most  Christian  king  was  allying  him- 
self with  the  leader  of  the  infidels.  Francis  I  had  aspired  to  the  imperial 
throne  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  but  while  professing  his  desire  to  aid 
Leo  X  in  a  new  Crusade  he  was  plotting  with  the  Hapsburg  for  the 
conquest  of  England  and  the  partition  of  Italy.  When  Maximilian  died, 
in  January  1519,  the  king  of  France  and  Charles  of  Spain  became  candi- 
dates for  the  imperial  throne.  Francis,  while  avowing  his  desire  to  serve 
the  pope,  sent  envoys  to  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Hungary  to  obtain  their 
support  for  his  claims  to  the  Empire.  When,  in  1521,  Suliman  threatened 
Ehodes,  Francis  was  already  at  war  with  Charles  and  unable  to  send  re- 
inforcements to  the  knights,  who  were  under  a  French  grand  master  and 
who  were  thus  compelled  in  the  following  year  to  surrender  their  magnificent 
fortress.  The  new  pope,  Adrian  VI,  favoured  the  candidature  of  his  old 
pupil  Charles.  Thereupon  Francis  sought  alliance  with  Suliman.  The 
shock  to  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  west  was  great.  The  young 
Suliman  had  already  captured  what  Mahomet  II  had  declared  to  be  the 
keys  to  Turkish  progress,  Belgrade  on  the  north  and  Ehodes  in  the 
Mediterranean.  A  further  shock  was  to  come.  An  alliance  was  made, 
and  France  saw  the  most  Christian  king  paying  regal  honours  to  Barba- 
rossa,  or,  as  the  Turks  called  him,  Haireddin,  who  after  capturing 
thousands  of  Christian  slaves  from  every  shore  on  the  Mediterranean 
had  made  himself  king  in  Algiers. 

Eeaders  who  wish  to  follow  the  policy  of  intrigue  and  suspicion  during 
the  years  which  followed  will  find  an  excellent  guide  in  this  book.  When,  in 
1534,  Suliman  determined  to  make  war  on  Persia  he  secured  his  position 
against  Europe  by  making  a  treaty  with  Francis  against  Charles  V,  now 
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crowned  emperor,  and  by  giving  Barbarossa  a  free  hand  with  his  fleet.  In 
return  for  the  support  of  Francis,  the  sultan  accepted  in  1536  the  treaty 
of  capitulations,  which,  though  modified  on  various  occasions,  still  remains 
in  force.  Of  all  the  successes  gained  in  the  long  negotiations  with 
Suliman  this  treaty  was  the  most  valuable.  Hitherto  Venice  had  been 
the  leading  European  power  in  the  Levant :  by  the  capitulations  obtained 
from  Mahomet  II  shortly  after  the  conquest,  she  had  become  the  protector 
of  Christian  traders  in  Turkish  waters  and  especially  of  the  religious 
missions.  But  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  1536  France  took  her 
place  and  maintained  it  for  more  than  a  generation.  It  was  not  until 
1591  that  England  obtained  a  capitulation,  though  certain  exceptional 
privileges  had  been  granted  in  1572.  These  were  founded  upon  those 
granted  to  France,  and  in  their  essential  features  have  been  followed  by 
similar  grants  to  all  European  States  down  to  the  present  time. 

Suliman  had  stipulated  for  a  common  attack  with  Francis  on  Italy. 
But  while  the  French  attacked  Piedmont  and  captured  it,  Suliman 
neglected  to  send  his  fleet  and  the  shores  of  Italy  escaped.  In  1538  the 
emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  Venetians  formed  the  famous  league  of  Nice 
against  the  Turks.  This  was  too  much  for  Francis,  who  made  friends  with 
the  emperor,  and  '  pour  demontrer  la  parfaite  amitie  d'entre  nous  et  son 
affection  au  bien  public  de  la  chrestiente,'  bound  himself  to  contribute 
2000  crowns  a  month  to  aid  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  further  changes  in  policy,  the  treason  first  to 
Christian  Europe  and  then  to  the  Turk,  or  to  see  how  once  more  a  quarrel 
broke  out  with  the  emperor  and  again  a  Turkish  alliance  was  entered  upon 
against  him  :  or  to  trace  how  the  most  Christian  king  while  entertaining 
Barbarossa  on  his  southern  coast  had  to  meet  in  the  north  our  own 
Henry  VIII  and  the  emperor.  The  death  of  Francis,  on  31  March  1547, 
put  an  end  to  all  the  elaborate  plans  of  both  parties. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  monograph  is  carefully  written 
and  well  supplied  with  documents.  Edwin  Pears. 

Archbishop  Parker.    By  W.  M.  Kennedy.  ('  Makers  of  National  History.') 
(London :  Pitman.     1908.) 

That  Strype's  industrious  compilation  and  Mr.  Bass  Mullinger's  article  on 
Parker  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  still  left  room  for  a  new 
life  of  the  archbishop  will  be  generally  admitted ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy's 
ecclesiological  labours  on  the  period  have  fitted  him  to  deal  with  some 
aspects  of  the  subject.  He  has  worked  at  a  considerable  number  of  sources, 
and  has  striven,  he  tells  us,  'to  eliminate  prejudice  and  to  deal  fairly 
with  all  parties.'  The  description  (on  p.  59)  of  Edward  VI's  second  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  as  '  a  base  surrender  to  protestant  influence  * 
indicates  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to  struggle  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  ideal,  and  is  a  momentary  lapse  from  this  standard  of 
impartiality.  A  no  less  serious  obstacle  is  placed  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  way 
by  the  title  of  the  series  ;  and  the  effort  to  write  up  to  it  leads  to  a  good 
deal  of  obscurity  with  regard  to  Parker's  personal  share  in  Elizabeth's 
ecclesiastical  policy,  and  to  some  neglect  of  Parker's  real  services,  especially 
to  English  scholarship.     Mr.  Kennedy  does  allude  to  Dr.  M.  E.  James's 
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paper  on  the  provenance  of  Parker's  priceless  collection  of  manuscripts  ; 
but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  himself,  and  does  not 
appear  to  realise  the  importance  of  Parker's  literary  work. 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  very  clear.  He  talks  about 
Parker's  '  acceptance  of  Anglicanism '  in  1531,  without  explaining  to 
readers  who  might  be  puzzled  to  state  exactly  what  '  Anglicanism  '  was 
at  that  date.  Again,  when  (on  p.  84)  he  describes  the  English  church 
as  '  an  integral  and  reformed  province  of  the  catholic  church '  the  use 
of  the  word  '  province '  is  confusing,  as  there  are  two  provinces  in  the 
English  church,  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Kennedy  is  anxious  to  insist  on  its 
national  character.  On  p.  12  a  reference  to  Elizabeth's  via  media  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  bold  assertion  that  'there  was  no  com- 
promise.' Many  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  statements  are  equally  startling ;  "he  says 
that  the  final  draft  of  the  1559  act  of  supremacy  ■  had  a  difficult  passage 
through  the  commons,  more  than  a  third  of  the  members  present  voting 
against  it '  (p.  101).  In  reality  it  was  read  a  first  time  on  10  April,  a 
second  on  the  12th,  a  third  on  the  13th,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
division  at  all.  On  p.  161  we  are  told  that  in  1563  *  the  house  of  lords 
was  practically  the  same  [as  in  1559,]  but  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  new.'  The  situation  in  the 
house  of  lords  had  been  entirely  changed — as  Maitland,  with  whose  work 
Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted,  has  pointed  out  —  by 
the  presence  of  twenty-four  bishops  nominated  by  Elizabeth  in  place  of 
the  Marian  prelates.  The  statement  about  the  house  of  commons  is 
quite  delusive  and  inaccurate.  For  one  thing  *  new  '  means  members 
whose  names  do  not  occur  in  the  official  return  for  1559  ;  but  425  names 
occur  in  1563  against  230  in  1559 ;  so  that  even  if  every  member  whose  name 
occurs  in  1559  had  been  re-elected  in  1563  there  would  still  be  45  percent, 
of  ■  new '  members.  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  those  230  members  about  80 
were  re-elected  in  1563,  and  the  proportion  of  old  members  who  secured 
re-election  was  nearer  40  than  30  per  cent.,  or  about  the  regular  average 
for  Tudor  times. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  grammar  also  leaves  something  to  be  desired ;  see  for 
example  pp.  252, 263.  On  p.  97  he  speaks  of  the  famous  '  &c.'  in  the  queen's 
style  as  ■  uncompromising,'  apparently  meaning  '  non-committal ' ;  and 
on  p.  3  he  talks  about  the  '  red  full  fury  of  the  Seine.'  Nor  does  he  quite 
realise  what  he  says  when  he  remarks  (p.  38)  that  Anne  Boleyn  '  laid  a  strict 
charge  on  her  [Elizabeth]  to  make  a  grateful  return  [to  Parker]  if  occasion 
offered.'  Elizabeth  was  two  years  old  when  her  mother  was  executed. 
It  is  a  similar  anachronism  to  state  on  the  same  page  that  Bacon  and 
Cecil  were  Parker's  fellow  students  at  Cambridge;  Cecil  was  sixteen 
years  junior  to  Parker.  The  bibliographical  notes  are  lengthy;  but  it 
was  hardly  necessary  to  give  repeated  references  to  Bishop  Creighton's  little 
school  book  on  the^e  of  Elizabeth  as  a  source  of  '  special  information '  ; 
nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  refer  vaguely  to  '  Henrician  State  Papers  '  (p.  38). 
Finally  we  must  recall  Mr.  Kennedy's  criticism  of  the  reformers  that 
'they  read  into  the  past  their  own  pet  theories'  (p.  33),  and  suggest 
that  he  bears  it  in  mind  when  reconsidering  his  statement  that  \  least  of 
all  did  the  church  know  anything  of  the  supremacy  of  parliament '  (p.  13). 
The  church  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  forgotten  that  there  was  an  act 
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of  supremacy,  and  that  only  parliament  gave  it  any  legal  force.  Here 
again  we  can  guess  what  Mr.  Kennedy  means,  but  it  is  not  what  he  says. 

A.  F.  POLLAED. 

Ireland  under  the  Stuarts  and  during  the  Interregnum, 
By  Kichakd  Bagwell,  M.A.,  2  Vols.     (London  :  Longmans.     1909.) 

In  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Bagwell  has  provided  a  substantial  repast 
for  those  who  are  able  to  digest  it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  he 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
his  manner  of  imparting  his  knowledge  will  not  prove  too  great  a  strain 
on  the  patience  and  goodwill  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Bagwell's  style  is 
unfortunately  not  merely  heavy  but  often  obscure.  Take  for  example  the 
following  passage  relating  to  the  Lorraine  Treaty  (ii.  253)  : — 

Ormonde  left  Ireland  in  December  1650,  and  was  destined  not  to  return  until 
1662.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  sent  Stephen  de  Henin,  Abbot  of  St. 
Catherine's,  a  person  much  in  his  confidence,  to  Ireland,  with  letters  addressed 
generally  to  the  men  in  authority  there.  Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope  claiming  to  be  the  Church's  champion,  and  asking  for  Innocent's  blessing 
and  prayers.  De  Henin  was  accompanied  by  George  Dillon,  a  Franciscan, 
who  was  Taaffe's  uncle,  and  who  brought  £5000  as  an  earnest  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  Lorraine.  They  landed  at  Galway  on  February  26,  when  Bishop 
French,  who  hated  Ormonde  above  all  created  beings,  had  sailed  for  France  with 
a  private  commission  from  some  of  the  clergy.  He  stayed  some  time  at  Paris, 
went  on  to  Brussels  about  the  end  of  April,  and  speedily  gained  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine's  ear.  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  gave  what 
help  they  could,  and  De  Henin  found  the  viceregal  authority  in  Clanricarde's 
hands,  and  being,  in  Clarendon's  words, '  a  wise  man  and  of  phlegm  enough,'  he 
refused  to  treat  with  anyone  else.  Four  of  the  Commissioners  of  Trust,  of  whom 
two  had  already  been  employed  by  Ormonde,  summoned  Clanricarde  from 
Banagher,  and  he  gave  the  Lorraine  envoy  a  public  audience  at  Tirellan.  De 
Henin  handed  him  the  Duke's  letter,  and  Dillon  the  two  last  from  Taaffe  to 
Ormonde. 

This  passage  exhibits  Mr.  Bagwell  at  his  worst,  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  examples  in  which  his  meaning  is  hardly  less  obscurely 
expressed.  It  is  superfluous  to  emphasise  the  drawbacks  which  such  a 
style  must  have  for  the  history  of  a  period  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  give  a  clear  account.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Bagwell's  new  book,  and  we  are  all  the 
freer  to  complain  since  it  is  not  from  lack  of  knowledge  that  Mr.  Bagwell 
has  erred  but  from  concentrating  his  attention  too  closely  on  points  of 
immaterial  importance.  In  a  sense  Ireland  under  the  Stuarts  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Ireland  under  the  Tudor s  ;  but  there  is  a  difference,  and  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  title  Mr.  Bagwell  has  chosen  for  his  new  book 
is  the  most  appropriate.  The  cardinal  fact  of  the  history  of  Ireland  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  the  Bebellion :  by  trying  to  write  the  history  as  he 
did  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr.  Bagwell  has  effectually  obscured 
this  fact,  and  by  constantly  shifting  his  point  of  view  in  order  to  preserve 
a  strictly  chronological  narrative  he  has  only  succeeded  in  bewildering 
and  at  the  same  time  wearying  his  readers.  The  result  is  that,  while  each 
single  paragraph  is  good,  his  book  as  a  whole  is  unsatisfactory.  Added 
to  this,  and  perhaps  because  of  it,  his  horizon  is  a  limited  one. 
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Regarding  the  Rebellion  as  essentially  an  agrarian  rising,  having  its 
origin  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  he  has  been  led,  like  other  writers,  to  attach 
an  undue  importance  to  the  massacres  with  which  that  rising  was  attended. 
Commenting  on  an  abstract  of  these  massacres  submitted  to  a  council  of 
officers  at  Kilkenny  by  Dr.  Henry  Jones  in  1652  he  remarks, '  doubtless 
the  document  which  caused  such  horror  .  .  .  contained  much  additional 
matter  *  (ii.  317  note).  We  can  assure  him  that  the  document  in  question 
is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  matter  printed  in  Sir  John  Temple's  History 
in  1646,  and  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  sincerity  of  a '  horror  '  that 
required  to  be  periodically  refreshed  every  five  years.  The  abstract  was 
of  course  printed.  But  as  we  have  long  ago  pointed  out  in  connexion 
with  Miss  Hickson's  standard  book  on  the  subject  (see  ante  i.  740)  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  massacres  as  an  historical  fact  and 
as  political  capital.  Insignificant  from  the  former  point  of  view,  they  were 
all-important  in  fanning  the  flame  of  hatred  against  Ireland.  We  may 
remark  that  if  the  total  of  British  men  in  Ulster  in  1628  amounted  to 
no  more  than  13,092,  and  if  of  these  barely  more  than  half  were  in 
the  escheated  counties  (i.  84,  cf.  87-8),  then  there  is  little  room,  even  if  we 
multiply  the  number  by  four,  for  such  figures  as  25,000,  to  say  nothing  of 
Temple's  300,000.  Mr.  Bagwell  does  right  to  say  that  '  the  number  of 
victims  cannot  be  ascertained  '  (i.  334).  In  general  he  seems  to  incline 
to  Leyburn's  sober  opinion  that 

the  cause  of  the  rebellion  and  of  its  savage  character  was  that  the  '  Irish  had  not 
enjoyed  such  a  pleasant  bondage  under  the  English,  but  that  they  had  contracted 
ill-will  enough  against  their  masters  .  .  .  they  ran  hastily  and  furiously  to  all 
kinds  of  bloody  executions,  and  as  their  rebellion  was  without  order  so  were 
their  actions  without  measure.'  The  men  of  the  Pale  joined  in  because  they 
had  no  arms,  and  were  not  trusted  by  the  Government  (ii.  143). 

The  only  question  is  why  were  not  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  trusted  by  the 
government?  Did  the  government  really  mistrust  them,  or  was  their 
mistrust  merely  a  political  move  to  involve  them  in  a  rebellion  which 
would  lead  to  fresh  confiscations  ?  Here,  when  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Bagwell  fails  us.  He  apparently  does  not  see  that  if  the 
mistrust  was  genuine,  it  was  also  mutual  and  of  long  standing ;  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  a  great  constitutional  movement  similar  to  that 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  led  to  the  establishment  of  Grattan's 
parliament ;  or  that  the  agrarian  rising  would  have  proved  a  mere  flash  in 
the  pan  had  not  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  been  harassed  by  a  long  course  of 
misgovernment  into  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  northern  rebels.  His 
partiality  for  the  great  earl  of  Cork  blinds  him  to  the  ruinous  effects  of 
his  policy  of  excluding  the  catholic  gentry  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  His  view  of  Wentworth's  character  prevents  him 
rendering  more  that  the  scantiest  justice  to  his  policy  of  ■  thorough.'  He 
has  even  a  good  word  or  at  least  an  excuse  for  Sir  William  Parsons.  We 
recognise  that  it  is  his  desire  to  be  impartial,  to  weigh  up  the  good  against 
the  bad,  that  has  led  Mr.  Bagwell  into  these  eccentricities.  True,  Cork 
was  a  good  landlord,  perhaps  an  honest  man ;  Wentworth  was  an 
apostate,  a  tyrant ;  Parsons  a  zealous  Englishman  endeavouring  to  do  his 
duty  under  particularly  trying  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of 
this  or  that  man's  character.     The  matter  lies  deeper.     We  have  here  to 
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do  with  the  constantly  recurring  problem  of  Ireland's  subjection  to 
England.  The  quarrel  was  one  that  had  been  long  brewing.  It  was 
bound  to  be  brought  to  a  decision  one  day  or  another.  What  the  Anglo- 
Irish  gentry  of  the  Pale  wanted  was  national  independence.  They 
were  Englishmen  living  in  Ireland,  and  if  they  were  catholics  they  had 
forfeited  none  of  their  civil  rights.  Ireland  was  their  country.  They 
stood  for  an  Irish  Interest  as  distinguished  from  a  native  Interest  on  the 
one  hand  and  an  English  Interest  on  the  other.  Their  position  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  Grattan's,  with  the  one  exception  of  religion.  It  was  their 
religion  that  complicated  matters  and  gave  their  enemies  of  the  English 
Interest,  which  was  also  a  Protestant  Interest,  the  advantage.  But  the 
Cromwellian  Settlement  did  not  decide  the  question  even  so  far  as  the 
gentry  of  the  Pale  were  concerned.  The  problem  itself  survived  the 
Revolution  and  gave  birth  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  new  Irish 
Interest.  It  was  a  descendant  of  that  very  Sir  William  Parsons  who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  represented  the  English  Interest  in  Ireland,  that 
headed  the  revolt  against  England  in  the  eighteenth.  Mr.  Bagwell  has 
paid  no  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  Rebellion.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  land  of  Ireland  by  the  Long  Parliament.  His 
attention  is  wholly  directed  to  the  Irish  side  of  the  question.  This  is  a 
defect ;  but  so  far  as  the  war  itself  is  concerned  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  to  award.  Perhaps  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Carte 
Papers  and  the  documents  relating  to  the  Commonwealth  would  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  book,  but  it  would  hardly  have  revealed  any 
serious  omission.  It  is  a  perplexing  period — a  period  full  of  intrigues  and 
of  problems  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  solution.  If  we  dissent  from 
some  of  Mr.  Bagwell's  views,  we  do  not  disparage  the  value  of  his  book. 
For  when  all  has  been  urged  in  the  way  of  criticism,  and  one  or  two  slips 
corrected,  the  fact  remains  that  the  student  will  turn  to  it  with  confidence 
as  to  a  well-informed  guide.  Ireland  under  the  Stuarts  is  worthy  to  be 
placed  alongside  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  and  this  is  high  praise. 

R.  Dunlop. 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.  Colonial  Series,  Vol.  I.,  1618- 
1680.  Edited  through  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  by  W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  and  James  Munro,  M.A.,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Almeric  W.  Fitzroy,  C.V.O.  (London : 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1908.) 

This  series  is  the  result  of  an  arrangement,  partly  due  to  the  generosity 
of  private  persons  and  bodies  and  partly  to  the  assistance  of  Government, 
for  publishing  a  record  of  the  colonial  activities  of  the  privy  council,  the 
published  records  of  which  body  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  down 
beyond  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  From  considerations  of  money  and  space 
the  editors  have  made  no  attempt  to  give  all  the  extracts  in  full,  nor 
would  there,  as  they  indicate,  have  been  much  advantage  in  doing  so, 
owing  to  the  continual  repetition  of  formal  matter.  They  have  however 
endeavoured,  they  say,  to  give  in  every  case  the  essentials  in  the  words 
of  the  original  and  to  condense  only  the  verbiage,  and  they  appear  to 
have  done  their  work  admirably.  Although  the  volume  covers  the  years 
1613-1680,  most  of  the  entries  belong  to  the  years  1660-1680.     There 
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are  none  for  1641-1660.  There  is  an  excellent  preface,  in  which  the 
editors  point  out  that  the  series  will  be  of  value  to  the  historian  of  the 
colonies  chiefly  as  supplementing  the  Calendars,  the  colonial  series  of 
which  has  now  reached  1699,  and  that  on  the  whole  an  examination 
of  the  Privy  Council's  Eegister  adds  more  to  our  knowledge  of  British 
colonial  policy  and  administration  than  to  that  of  the  internal  history  of 
any  British  dependency. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  volume  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 
The  council's  machinery  was  cumbrous,  for  it  was  accustomed  to  work 
through  committees,  but  considering  the  difficulties  arising  from  bad  com- 
munications and  imperfect  knowledge,  it  would  no  doubt  be  unfair  to 
describe  it  as  inefficient.  It  showed  generally  a  good  deal  of  activity,  and 
it  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
colonies,  as  the  history  of  the  English  tobacco  industry  proves.  In  this 
case  a  flourishing  English  industry  was  deliberately  crushed  for  the  sake 
of  the  plantations,  military  force  even  being  used,  as  in  1664.  This  policy 
appears  very  clearly  in  No.  148  (25  May  1625),  where  the  privy  council 
gave  strict  instructions  that  ■  all  tobacco  not  the  groath  of  the  English 
plantations  be  utterly  prohibited  to  be  imported,  that  noe  tobacco  be 
suffered  to  be  planted  in  this  kingdome,  and  that  all  tobacco  of  the 
groath  of  any  English  plantations  whatsoever  be  brought  into  this 
kingdome.'  The  episode  indicates  clearly  the  weakness  of  a  system  based 
on  the  impossible  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing  empire.  Few  people  before 
1680,  even  in  the  colonies  (excepting  perhaps  in  Massachusetts),  had  at  all 
grasped  the  ideas  of  local  independence  which  underlie  and  give  vitality 
to  what  is  familiar  to  us  as  colonial  self-government.  Such  a  system, 
therefore,  being  based  on  a  theory  of  a  far  closer  union  of  interests 
than  could  ever  exist  between  countries  so  divided  geographically  and 
economically,  led  logically,  when  it  was  put  into  practice,  to  an  amount 
of  interference  which  was,  it  may  be,  well  meaning  and  inspired  by 
the  highest  economic  wisdom  of  the  age,  but  which  could  only  tend  to 
the  break-up  of  the  empire.  Indeed,  looking  through  these  records  of 
the  council's  multifarious  activities,  there  recurs  irresistibly  to  one's 
mind  the  saying  of  the  treasury  official  that  Grenville  lost  America 
because  he  read  the  American  despatches.  H.  Lambert. 

Die  Niederlander  im  Mittelmeergebiet  zur  Zeit  ihrer  hochsten  Macht- 
stellung.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  WatJen.  (Abhandlungen  zur  Ver- 
kehrs-  und  Seegeschichte  im  Auftrage  des  Hansischen  Geschichts- 
vereins  herausgegeben  von  Dietrich  Schafer.  Band  II.)  (Berlin  : 
Curtius.     1909.) 

In  reviewing  Dr.  van  Brakel's  book  on  Dutch  trading  companies  {ante, 
p.  569)  we  pointed  out  the  importance  in  Dutch  commerce  of  the 
second  and  looser  form  of  commercial  association  called  directie.  It  is 
from  the  archives  of  the  directors  of  the  Levant  trade  at  Amsterdam 
that  Dr.  Wat j  en  has  drawn  his  most  valuable  materials.  He  gives  us  the 
first  authentic  account  of  this  body,  which,  together  with  minor  provincial 
centres  at  Hoorn,  Rotterdam,  and  Middelburg,  from  1625  onwards  for 
two  hundred  years  represented  the  interests  of  Dutch  commerce  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  a  whole.     Especially  the  levy  of   duties  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  directie,  a  tonnage  from  exports  and  imports  called  lastgeld, 
and,  from  1666,  an  additional  import  tax  called  Levantrecht,  is  here  for 
the  first  time  carefully  traced  (pp.  173-184).  The  author's  apology 
(p.  v)  for  having  taken  up  a  subject  of  minor  interest  in  the  history  of 
modern  trade  would  hardly  seem  necessary.  The  temporary  insignificance 
of  Dutch  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  as  compared  with  that  in  the 
Baltic  by  no  means  lessens  the  general  value  which  any  sound  research  on 
the  former  is  bound  to  possess  for  commercial  history.  No  single  corner 
can  be  isolated  in  this  most  universal  of  historical  departments,  but 
every  detail  immediately  leads  to  far-reaching  questions  and  points  of 
view.  Besides,  we  are  still  so  far  from  clearly  distinguishing  the  dominant 
features  in  the  action  and  organisation  of  modern  commerce  during  its 
earlier  periods,  that  every  technical  detail  as  such  is  a  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  preliminary  collection  of  facts. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  digression,  or  third  chapter,  in  which 
Dr.  Watjen  gives  a  Statistik  des  Amsterdamer  Mittelmeerverkehres 
von  1646-47.  It  is  a  tabular  arrangement  and  discussion  of  certain 
customs  registers  kept  for  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  when  this  town,  in 
common  with  others  of  North  and  South  Holland,  levied  a  duty  of 
one-half  per  cent,  on  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  support  the  mission  of  an  extraordinary  agent  to  Paris  on  the  question 
of  French  piracy.  Dr.  Watjen  deals  first  with  the  number,  qualities,  and 
cargoes  of  the  ships  returning  from  and  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean, 
then  enumerates  in  alphabetical  order  the  goods  imported  and  exported, 
with  their  packages,  weights,  values,  and  even  average  prices  calculated 
from  the  declarations.  These  statistics,  which  altogether  fill  about  a 
quarter  of  the  book,  though  they  embrace  a  very  short  period,  are  so 
useful  to  the  student  of  commercial  history  that  they  well  deserve  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  Tabeller  over  SMbsfart  og  Varetransport 
gennem  Oresund  recently  published  at  Copenhagen.  Of  the  extent  of 
the  Dutch  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  during  a  fairly  normal  year  Dr. 
Watjen's  tables,  indeed,  give  but  a  poor  idea.  The  number  of  ships 
received  into  Amsterdam  harbour  was  thirty-nine,  while  the  export  list 
contains  the  names  of  ninety  captains.  The  total  value  of  the  imported 
goods  was  about  2J  millions  florins,  that  of  the  exports  about  2^  millions 
(pp.  226,  234,  330).  Yet  these  small  amounts  in  themselves  and  in  their 
composition  are  full  of  instruction.  The  excess  of  the  exports  over  the 
imports  is  to  be  explained  from  the  difference  between  the  market 
of  Amsterdam,  where  huge  masses  of  goods  were  concentrated  to  be 
divided  as  a  rule  among  numerous  vessels  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  the  transport,  and  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  a  much 
less  regular  supply  forced  the  ships  to  take  their  chance  singly  (p.  235  f.). 
Among  the  imports  from  Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant  the  largest 
items  were,  just  as  nowadays,  agricultural  produce,  oil,  rice,  wine,  and 
fruits,  especially  currants  ;  in  the  second  rank  were  raw  materials  for  the 
Dutch  and  German  textile  industries  ;  about  a  quarter  of  the  exports 
is  made  up  by  pepper,  which,  with  other  Indian  spices,  was  now  no 
longer  brought  to  northern  Europe  from  the  south  via  Egypt,  but  im- 
ported directly  to  Holland  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  thence 
shipped  southward  to  all  quarters  of  the  Mediterranean  (pp.  834,  337). 
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The  famous  corn  export  of  Amsterdam  curiously  shows  figures  of  a 
smallness  which  it  appears  hard  to  account  for  (p.  344  f.).  An  inquiry 
into  the  homes  of  the  import  shippers  shows  that  a  third  of  the  vessels 
belonged  to  the  fleet  of  the  German  Hanse,  which  mainly  served  to  the 
Dutch  merchants  as  a  means  of  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  hostile 
Spain ;  a  disquisition  on  the  chief  Amsterdam  import  and  export  firms 
throws  light  on  the  development  of  great  exclusive  special  trades  out  of 
the  earlier  custom  of  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  goods  (pp.  238,  361). 

The  first  two  chapters  describe,  mainly  from  the  official  documents  of 
the  States-General,  the  political  and  economic  working  of  the  system  into 
the  organism  of  which  the  reader  is  led  by  the  last  chapter.  Perhaps 
here,  as  also  in  the  introductory  part  on  the  principal  contemporary 
powers  swaying  the  Mediterranean,  the  author  might  have  done  better 
to  attempt  a  broad  chronological  narrative  instead  of  adhering  to  a  geo- 
graphical arrangement  which  never  brings  the  different  elements  of  the 
situation  into  close  relation  and  constantly  occasions  tiresome  repeti- 
tions. The  relations  e.g.  of  Holland  to  Spain,  France,  and  Venice,  in 
the  period  form  one  complex  of  reciprocal  causations,  and  even  the  anti- 
Spanish  activity  of  the  Dutch  orateur,  Cornells  Haga,  at  Constantinople 
is  closely  bound  up  with  this  political  circle.  For  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  the  Persian  wars  which  destroyed  Syrian  commerce 
and  the  Candian  war  between  Turkey  and  Venice  might  well  supply 
similar  comprehensive  points  of  view.  The  omission  of  some  facts  which 
rather  belong  to  the  internal  history  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe 
would  not  have  seriously  injured  the  merit  of  Dr.  Watjen's  work.  And 
the  admirable  picture  of  the  activity  of  the  Dutch  consuls  in  the  Levant, 
the  perpetual  and  rarely  successful  contest  with  the  unruly  individualism 
of  Dutch  seamen  and  merchants,  would  have  gained  by  a  concentration 
of  the  matter  spread  over  section  6  of  chapter  i.  {Die  holldndischen 
Konsulate  im  Mittelmeergebiet)  and  sections  2  and  5  of  chapter  ii. 
(Verkehrsgebiete  und  Verkehrspldtze  der  Hollander  im  westlichen  und 
ostlichen  Mittelmeerbechen  and  Schiffahrt  und  Schiffahrtspolitik).  A 
documentary  appendix  comprises  accounts  delivered  by  the  orateur  and 
the  consuls  of  the  taxes  due  to  them  from  the  Dutch  trade,  opinions  of 
Amsterdam  merchants  on  the  import  of  Istrian  salt,  a  list  of  ships  and 
goods  plundered  by  French  pirates  between  1641  and  1657,  and  two 
specimens  of  tonnage  accounts  drawn  up  by  the  Amsterdam  directors. 

C.  Brinkmann. 

The  Diary  of  the  Bev.  Balph  Josselin.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  by  E.  Hocklifpe,  M.A.  Camden  Third  Series,  Vol.  XV. 
(London.     1908.) 

This  diary  at  once  challenges  comparison  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Giles 
Moore,  rector  of  Horsted  Keynes  from  1656  to  1680,  which  was  printed 
in  1848  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Sussex  Arch&ological  Collections. 
But  whereas  Mr.  Moore  was  a  high  churchman,  Ralph  Josselin,  who 
was  vicar  of  Earles  Colne,  in  Essex,  from  1640  to  1683,  refused  till 
1680  to  wear  the  surplice,  rejoiced  at  parliamentary  triumphs,  and  was 
himself  '  out '  with  the  Eastern  Association  from  June  to  September  1645 
as  chaplain  to  Colonel  Harlakenden's  regiment  of  militia   (pp.  26-29). 
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Moreover  Mr.  Moore's  diary  chiefly  resolves  itself  into  a  record— valuable 
enough— of  the  prices  he  paid  for  various  objects,  and  Ralph  Josselin  is 
not  solely  preoccupied  with  his  monetary  affairs,  though  they  lie  very  near 
his  heart.  Political  events  do  not  pass  him  by  unheeded  ;  he  is  *  much 
troubled  with  the  blacke  providence  of  putting  the  king  to  death '  and 
weeps  over  the  details ;  the  '  newes  of  quashing  the  levellers '  in  1649  is 
'  a  glorious  rich  providence  of  God  to  England '  (pp.  63,  65).  Laud's 
death  evokes  a  note  of  exultation,  while  3  September  1658  has  the 
brief  entry  '  Cromwell  died,  people  not  much  minding  it '  (pp.  23,  125). 
The  diarist  had  already  recorded  his  opinion  in  1651  that  Cromwell 
\  writes  not  so  like  a  servant  in  my  minde  as  when  he  was  in  Ireland,' 
and  in  February  1657  that  though  the  Protector  '  hath  outwitted  his 
coactors  in  former  designes  ....  none  can  outwitt  the  Almighty '  (pp. 
89,  120).  For  Charles  II  Mr.  Josselin  prays  that  he  may  be  '  a  nursing 
father  to  thy  people,'  encouraged  thereto  by  the  king's  '  proclamacion 
against  debaucht  courses,'  which  is  noted  as  being  '  a  cutt  to  the 
gentry  of  England'  (p.  135).  This  was  in  June  1660;  by  October  1663 
Mr.  Josselin  judges  his  sovereign  to  be  '  a  good-natured  prince,  but  sadly 
yoked  with  followers,'  and  '  his  cavaliers  very  sadly  deboist  and  unruly  ' 
(p.  143).  '  Lord,  secure  England  in  religion  from  popery  and  in  liberty 
and  from  an  army'  is  the  writer's  petition  in  1678  (p.  173).  He  re- 
membered, no  doubt,  that  thirty-one  years  earlier  troops  had  been  quartered 
on  him, '  somewhat  bold  and  vapouring,'  and  that  he  had  previously  endured 
'  rugged  words '  on  the  subject  from  a  lieutenant,  though  later  in  the 
same  year,  1647,  he  had  made  an  entry  of,  '  Troopes  among  us,  very 
erroneous  fellows,  but  otherwise  indifferent  civill '  (pp.  45,  42,  46).  His 
attitude  towards  foreign  affairs  is  well  indicated  by  a  curt  entry  that 
'  God  afflicts  the  Dutch  by  French  '  (9  June  1672,  p.  163). 

More  interesting  are  the  countless  little  glimpses  of  social  and  religious 
life  during  Mr.  Josselin's  long  incumbency ;  his  displeasure  with  those 
who  'in  imitatipn,  or  in  abuse,  sitt  with  their  hatts  on  when  we  are 
singing  psalmes  '  (p.  62  ;  cf.  76) ;  the  uproar  in  church,  and  afterwards, 
when  '  Sam  Burton  and  lame  Byat '  sat  in  '  the  maides  seate  ' ;  the 
disturbance  he  dreaded  when '  a  quaker  wench  came  boisterously  into  the 
church  up  almost  to  the  deske,'  but  '  went  out  quietly,  blessed  be  God ' 
(pp.  116,  130).  Quakers  were  evidently  a  cause  of  fear  to  Mr.  Josselin, 
for  three  years  earlier  he  records,  as  an  adventure,  being  '  sett  upon  by 
one  called  a  quaker'  in  a  lane  (p.  118).  But  it  was  not,  presumably, 
a  quaker  who  '  sat  on  the  horse  blocke  as  people  came  to  church '  and 
observed  of  his  vicar,  'There  cometh  your  deluder  '  (p.  117).  Children's 
'  profanity,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  the  indifference  of  their  parents  were  a 
trial  to  him  in  1661,  and  he  'rowted  '  the  'youth  openly  playing  at  catt 
on  the  green  '  (p.  137).  A  man  '  clamoured  on  as  a  witch  '  under  the 
Protectorate  he  took  into  a  field,  and  after  dealing  with  him  '  solemnely  ' 
concluded  that  he  was  innocent  (p.  117).  And  through  all  the  years 
runs  the  insistent  note  of  rural  life — the  price  of  pigs  and  heifers  ;  the  rise 
of  provisions  in  the  Civil  War ;  the  state  of  the  weather ;  how  a  labourer 
in  1659  is  to  have  '  10^.  per  diem  every  working  day,  and  2  meales  meate 
in  the  weeke,'  and  the  minute  arrangements  with  the  tenant  of  the  close 
as  to  the  amount  of  manure  he  is  to  lay  on  and  the  rotation  of  his  crops. 

3  f  2 
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To  all  this  valuable  information  Mr.  Josselin  adds  the  charm  of  his 
own  remarkable  mixture  of  piety  and  practicality.  In  every  detail  of 
daily  life  he  readily  and  simply  acknowledges  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
with  results  that  sometimes  touch  the  ludicrous.  '  Divine  providence 
reaches  to  the  lowest  things,'  he  writes  when  recording  that  '  stung  I 
was  with  a  bee  on  my  nose.'  *  God  good  in  preserving  An  in  a  milke 
bowle,  and  Jane  from  swouning,  who  let  her  fall  in,  and  John  in  falling 
from  the  top  of  the  schoole  staires '  (p.  108),  records  some  out  of  many 
such  preservations.  When  ■  God  left  a  young  hog  of  mine  to  be  bitten 
by  Burton's  dog '  the  good  man  piously  concludes  that  '  it  might  have 
been  worse '  (p.  113) ;  but  when  a  cow  which  he  bought  caused  him 
annoyance  by  her  ■  unquietnes,'  he  remarks  ruefully  that  '  God  enters 
mee  into  many  of  my  affayres  with  trouble '  (p.  76).  But  equally  when 
he  has  a  present  of  ■  a  lovely  breaste  of  veale '  he  acknowledges  that 
•  this  love  and  kindness  is  of  God,'  though  admitting  that '  at  night  my 
right  side  aked  very  much  '  (p.  71).  There  are  indeed  two  entries  which 
well  summarise  the  character  of  the  diary  aud  of  its  writer.  One  is  the 
record,  *  Cow  calved,  administered  the  sacrament '  (p.  161),  and  the 
other  the  petition,  '  The  Lord  remember  mee  for  good  when  my  eye 
is  not  distinctly  on  him '  (p.  151) — an  aspiration  which  holds  a  faint 
reminiscence  of  La  Hire  and  a  still  stronger  flavour  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
two  very  different  men  from  the  parson  of  Earles  Colne. 

D.  K.  Beoster. 

The  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne  to 
the  Death  of  George  II  (1702-1760).  By  I.  S.  Leadam.  (London  : 
Longmans.     1909.) 

To  compress  the  political  history  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  into  some  five  hundred  octavo  pages,  and  yet  produce  a 
readable  narrative  is  a  very  considerable  task,  and  if  success  is  to  be  obtained, 
it  is  clear  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  cargo  must  be  jettisoned. 
Mr.  Leadam  had  therefore  to  decide  how  narrow  were  to  be  the  limits  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  political,'  and  he  has  decided  that  they  must  be 
very  narrow  indeed.  Literature  is  relegated  to  a  chapter  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  prove  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  cata- 
logue and  not  too  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  This  is  the  more  tan- 
talising because  it  is  clear  from  it  that  Mr.  Leadam,  whose  great  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  the  period,  and  especially  of  the  political  pamphlets,  is 
displayed  not  only  in  this  chapter  but  throughout  the  book,  could  have 
given  us  an  interesting  and  valuable  essay  on  the  letters  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Still  harder  is  the  fate  of  the  church  ;  for  the  significance  of  a 
vital  period  in  ecclesiastical  history  has  to  be  gleaned  from  passing  allu- 
sions. The  loss  of  these  two  portions  of  the  cargo  was  not  sufficient, 
for  military  and  naval  events  receive  perhaps  less  than  their  due  share 
of  attention,  although  the  maps  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet,  and  Dettingen  do  something  to  supply  this  defect.  In  fact  it 
is  clear  from  Mr.  Leadam's  pages  that  the  church  and  war  are  not  the 
sides  of  history  which  appeal  to  him,  and  while  we  regret  that  he  has  not 
made  as  much  as  might  be  made  of  those  very  amusing  figures  Rooke  and 
Peterborough,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Leadam  was  right  in 
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confining  himself  to  the  two  aspects  with  which  he  seems  really  to  have 
been  interested — namely,  party  conflict  and  the  foreign  policy  with  which 
it  is  inextricably  wrapped  up.  The  result  is  that  we  are  able  to  welcome 
a  book  which  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  history  of  which  it  forms 
part,  and  which  is  both  learned  and  readable,  detailed  and  lucid,  and 
which  presents  on  the  whole  a  complete  picture  of  the  period  with 
which  it  deals. 

In  his  narrative  and  his  judgments  Mr.  Leadam  frankly  takes  the  side 
of  the  whigs,  and  it  is  because  he  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  states- 
men of  the  time  that  the  reigns  of  George  I  and  George  II  are  more 
satisfactorily  described  than  that  of  Queen  Anne.  The  least  convincing 
part  of  the  book  is  that  which  deals  with  the  last  four  years  of  the 
queen's  reign.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Leadam  has  given  all 
the  weight  due  to  what  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the 
ministry.  Without  in  the  least  attempting  to  '  whitewash '  either  Oxford 
or  Bolingbroke,  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  them  than  appears  in  Mr. 
Leadam's  pages.  There  is  no  doubt  they  desired  to  make  peace  in  the 
interests  of  their  party,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
to  press  on  the  war  would  have  been  the  worst  of  statesmanship,  and  by 
forcing  a  proud  king  and  people  to  accept  terms  which  they  would  have 
taken  the  first  opportunity  of  repudiating,  could  not  possibly  have  led 
to  a  permanent  peace.  Especially  was  this  the  case  when  not  only 
was  Philip  V  firmly  established  in  Spain,  but  also  the  emperor  Joseph 
was  dead.  That  the  whigs  refused  to  recognise  this  obvious  fact  in 
December  1711  shows  to  what  extent  they  were  blinded  by  party  spirit. 
Again,  that  '  Mat's  Peace '  was  dishonourable  and  contrary  to  the  Grand 
Alliance,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  deny,  but  the  statesmen  who  con- 
sented to  Stanhope's  treaties  of  1707  and  1709,  and  consequently  com- 
mitted their  country  to  the  disastrous  barrier  treaty  of  1709,  who  moreover 
wished  in  1717  to  commit  this  country  to  a  war  with  Sweden  to  please 
the  court,  these  men  were  not  the  people  to  complain  of  a  violation  of  our 
engagements  to  make  no  treaties  save  with  the  consent  of  our  allies. 
What  the  whigs  had  done  in  1707  and  1709  the  tories  did  in  1711,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  whigs  by  the  barrier  treaty  did  no  small  harm  to 
the  commerce  of  their  country,  while  the  tories  by  their  dishonourable 
dealings  effected  a  permanent  peace.  All  parties,  whig  and  tory,  British, 
Dutch,  and  Imperialist, were  tarred  with  the  same  brush ;  all  were  equally  self- 
seeking  and  equally  ready  to  violate  their  reciprocal  engagements  in  their 
own  interest.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  whigs  that 
they  never  went  so  far  as  did  the  tories  when  they  issued  the  '  restraining 
orders  '  in  May  1712.  Mr.  Leadam,  it  may  be  noted,  says  (p.  198)  these 
orders  were  '  unauthorised  by  any  council.'  It  perhaps  would  have  been 
well  to  give  the  authority  for  this  statement,  which  has  for  long  been  held 
to  be  true.  Gilbert  Parke  in  a  note  to  the  letter  says  :  '  it  seems  to  be 
now  generally  agreed,  that  her  Majesty  determined  upon  the  measure 
without  consulting  the  Council,'  which  looks  as  if  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  question  was  still  open  ;  while  Mr.  Sichel  in  his 
study  of  Bolingbroke  states  categorically,  but  also  without  authority,  that 
the  queen  initiated  the  orders  herself  in  council.  The  point  is  of  some 
importance   for  those  who   wish   to   form   an    impartial    judgment   of 
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Bolingbroke's  conduct,  inasmuch  as  these  orders  were  the  principal  article 
in  his  impeachment. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Leadam,  the  book  is  note- 
worthy for  its  general  exactness  in  point  of  detail ;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  small  matters  which  require  correction  or  elucidation  in  future 
editions.  What  authority  is  there  for  the  statement  (p.  4)  that  Queen 
Anne  took  a  '  new '  coronation  oath  ?  That  which  she  took  was  the  same 
as  that  taken  by  William  and  Mary  and  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1689.  Although  recent,  it  was  not  used  in  1702  for  the  first  time. 
The  statement  occurs  on  p.  146  that  '  the  French  overtures  for  peace 
which  had  followed  Ramillies  were  not  renewed  in  1707.'  If  by  this  is 
meant  that  the  French  did  not  actually  open  the  negotiations,  it  is 
strictly  true,  for  it  was  the  Dutch  who  began  them  in  that  year ;  but 
it  suggests  that  there  were  no  negotiations,  and  so  is  misleading,  for 
after  the  unofficial  Dutch  overtures  through  Helvetius,  Louis  XIV  sent 
an  official  representative  to  Holland,  Nicolas  Mesnager,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  which  it  was  hoped  would  detach  the  Dutch  from  the  alliance  by 
its  proferred  advantages  in  commerce.  The  negotiations  failed,  but  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1707-1708  shows  that 
the  Dutch  were  not  above  opening  negotiations  themselves  or  listening 
to  offers  of  separate  commercial  advantages.  Again,  equal  division  of 
estates  among  the  children  was  not  '  introduced '  into  France  at  the 
revolution  (p.  73) ;  it  was  common  in  northern  France  under  the  ancien 
regime :  and  has  not  the  story  of  Maria  Theresa's  letter  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour  beginning  Ma  chere  cousine  been  assailed  with  such 
strength  that  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  without  some  qualification  ? 
Finally  in  the  list  of  authorities  for  the  history  of  Scotland  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  entirely  omitted,  and  surely 
Dr.  Ottokar  Weber's  work,  Der  Friede  von  Utrecht,  deserves  more  than 
to  be  dismissed  as  'a  work  of  research.'  It  is  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  English  scholarship  that  nothing 
approaching  the  value  of  Dr.  Weber's  work  has  been  produced  in 
our  tongue  on  a  treaty  of  such  importance  in  our  national  history. 

L.  Gr.  WlCKHAM  LEGG. 

Les  Relations  commerciales  et  maritimes  entre  la  France  et  les  Cotes  de 
•  VOcean  Pacifique  {commencement  du  XVIII6  Siecle).     Par  E.  W. 
Dahlgren.     I. :  he  Commerce  de  la  Mer  du  Sud  jusqu'a  la  Paix 
d' Utrecht.     (Paris:  Champion.     1909.) 

Mr.  Dahlgren,  the  state  librarian  at  Stockholm,  was  led,  by  coming 
across  a  manuscript  account  of  a  French  voyage  in  the  Pacific,  to  explore 
a  field  of  inquiry  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  neglected.  The  part- 
played  by  French  enterprise  and  trade  in  the  Pacific  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  hardly  been  noticed  ;  while  the  French  navi- 
gators have  not  met  with  the  fame  which  their  enterprise  undoubtedly 
deserved.  But  if,  in  recalling  the  memory  of  these  forgotten  voyages, 
Mr.  Dahlgren  would,  in  any  case,  have  been  performing  a  meritorious 
action,  in  fact  his  researches  in  the  French  archives  are  of  much  wider 
importance.  It  would  be  impossible  to  set  out  a  more  terrible  indict- 
ment of  weakness  and  ineptitude  than  that  which  can  be  made  good 
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from  the  written  statements  of  the  French  officials,  Pontchartrain,  the 
minister  for  marine  affairs,  Desmaretz,  the  finance  minister,  and  the 
underling  Lempereur,  who  cynically  almost  avows  his  own  dishonesty 
and  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it  under  existing  conditions  ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  French  diplomatists  in  Spain  did  excellent  work 
in  an  impossible  situation.  The  political  question  at  issue  was  indeed 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Upon  the  one  hand  there  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  complete  unity  of  political  interests  between  the  country  of 
Louis  XIV  and  the  country  of  his  grandson  Philip  V.  Considering  the 
importance  of  making  the  French  alliance  popular  in  Spain,  much  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  a  severe  repression  of  the  unauthorised  trade, 
which  wounded  Spain  in  its  tenderest  part.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
France  was  in  sore  straits  for  money,  and  the  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies  afforded  a  mine  of  ready  money  not  to  be  despised.  It  was 
calculated  that  an  expedition  of  1706  brought  home  a  cargo  of  nearly 
two  million  piastres.  Moreover,  the  Spanish  power  was  notoriously 
incapable  of  managing  its  own  affairs,  so  that  it  might  fairly  be  main- 
tained that  the  abandonment  of  the  trade  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  good  will  of  Spain.  What  however  cannot  be  defended,  from  any 
point  of  view,  is  the  attitude  of  shilly-shally  and  venal  ineptitude  that  is 
revealed  in  the  official  French  documents.  As  Mr.  Dahlgren  points  out, 
*  French  commerce  in  the  South  Sea  involved  during  nearly  the  whole 
time  of  its  continuance  the  same  conflict  between  political  and  economic 
interests  ' ;  but  the  pity  was  that  neither  was  consistently  pursued, 
and  so,  in  the  end,  both  were  sacrificed.  It  might  be  quite  true  that 
the  pig-headed  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  ministers  would  prefer  that 
their  West  Indian  trade  should  perish  altogether  than  that  the  smallest 
share  of  it  should  go  to  their  ally ;  still  the  outcome  of  French  statesman- 
ship was  that,  in  the  negotiations  concerning  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain 
was  found  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  adversary  rather  than  to 
allow  a  trick  to  be  taken  by  France. 

The  whole  history  of  the  relations  between  the  two  powers,  as 
illustrated  by  the  material  abundantly  provided  in  this  volume,  affords 
useful  food  for  thought  with  regard  to  the  limitations  within  which 
an  autocracy  must  of  necessity  work.  We  all  know  the  ■  L'etat  c'est 
moi '  of  Louis,  and  though  in  Spain  thjs  separate  departments  of  govern- 
ment had  more  independent  power,  popular  government  of  any  sort 
was  as  conspicuously  absent ;  and  yet  we  find  in  Spain  the  deadweight 
of  ancient  prejudice,  and  in  France  the  self-interest  of  powerful  traders, 
both  so  strong  that  they  were  able  between  them,  in  effect,  to  set  at 
naught  the  dynastic  and  political  aspirations  of  either  country.  Not  only 
is  the  truth  of  Seeley's  statement,  that  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  wars  for  supremacy  of  trade,  abundantly  made  good — 
Louis  XIV  wrote  in  1709  that  the  principal  object  of  the  war  was  the 
trade  with  the  West  Indies — hut  it  appears  that  trade  considerations  pro- 
foundly modified  the  situation  between  powers  naturally  allied.  Among 
the  mass  of  evidence  proving  this  may  be  cited  the  vivid  despatch  of 
Amelot,  the  French  envoy  at  Madrid,  dated  9  July,  1708,  set  out  in 
full  by  Mr.  Dahlgren. 

lb  thus  becomes  apparent  that,  in  following  minutely  and  faithfully 
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the  course  of  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  French  trade  to  the  Pacific 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Dahlgren  has  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  writing  a  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  French  government,  between  the  allied  powers 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  between  these  and  the  British  and  Dutch, 
in  the  negotiations  for  peace — at  least,  so  far  as  the  fundamental  question 
of  trade  with  the  Spanish  Indies  was  concerned.  Mr.  Dahlgren  modestly 
suggests  that  he  has  left  to  others  to  write  the  philosophy  of  the  history, 
the  materials  of  which  he  has  so  carefully  and  ably  collected  ;  but  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  orderly  presentment  of  a  mass  of  complicated 
evidence  is  a  more  useful  and  perhaps  a  more  difficult  task.  It  remains 
only  to  add  that  the  book — the  second  volume  of  which,  relating  to  the 
years  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  will  be  awaited  with  interest— is 
translated  into  French  by  a  Swedish  lady,  who,  so  far  as  an  English- 
man, ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  original,  can  judge,  has  done  her 
work  extremely  well.  A  long  and  involved  volume  like  this  once  more 
illustrates  the  inconvenience  of  the  French  custom  of  eschewing  an 
index.  H.  E.  Egeeton. 

A  History  of  Germany,  1715-1815.     By  C.  T.  Atkinson. 
(London  :  Methuen.     1908.) 

This  portly  volume  treats  with  unmistakable  competence  a  large  and 
complicated  subject  which  has  long  demanded  such  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  latter-day  English  historian.  If,  nevertheless,  a  question  should 
suggest  itself  as  to  what  yet  this  History  of  Germany  lacks,  the  author 
has,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  himself  pointed  out  the  deficiency.  '  In 
deliberately  choosing,'  he  writes  in  his  preface,  '  the  military  aspect  of 
German  affairs  as  the  feature  on  which  to  lay  most  emphasis,  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  intellectual  and  literary  life  of  the 
period.'  Perhaps  it  might,  in  these  circumstances,  have  been  better  not 
to  touch  upon  this  side  of  the  national  advance  of  Germany  at  all  than 
to  dismiss  the  new  birth— for  assuredly  it  was  hardly  less — of  German 
university  life,  with  all  that  this  implied,  in  a  few  meagre  sentences,  and 
to  introduce  Goethe  and  Schiller  quasi-incidentally  as  ornaments  of 
Weimar,  the  *  intellectual  centre  '  of  the  country,  with  Wieland  and  Herder 
as  •  completing  the  quartette.'  Bor  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  those  readers 
are  the  best  advised  who  in  the  case  of  historical  works  designed  to  meet  a 
popular  demand  accept  what  they  can  get,  Mr.  Atkinson's  omissions  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  a  mere  paradox  to  say  that 
between  1715  and  1815  there  can  be  no  history  of  Germany  as  a  whole 
because  the  period  contained  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  German. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  War  of  Liberation  is  not  to  be  explained  only  by 
the  violent  processes  which  characterised  the  height  of  the  Napoleonic  sway 
'in  the  years  between  Wagram  and  the  retreat  from  Moscow,'  or  without 
reference  to  the  intellectual  advance  of  the  nation  from  an  earlier  date  ; 
while,  even  within  the  limited  area  of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  during 
a  very  considerable  section  of  the  period  covered  by  this  volume,  agencies 
of  culture  were  at  work  which  no  well-instructed  historian  of  the  national 
progress  ought  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  compartment  of 
inquiry  to  overlook.     The  Hofmeister  or  Hauslehrer,  for  instance,  is  a 
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factor  whose  significance  would  well  repay  investigation  in  reference  to 
the  age  of  Hamann  and  kindred  spirits. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  quarrelling  with  Mr. 
Atkinson's  choice  of  a  terminus  a  quo  for  his  political  and  military 
history.  The  present  writer,  at  least,  cannot  profess  to  be  a  stickler  for 
historical  '  epochs,'  even  when  marked  off  by  the  Briarean  efforts  of 
such  a  congress  as  that  of  Westphalia,  more  especially  when,  as  by 
means  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  lucid  introductory  chapter,  the  reader  is 
furnished  with  the  necessary  aids  to  orientation.  Indeed,  though  the 
historian  of  the  last  decadence  of  the  empire  is  on  his  favourite  ground 
in  his  accounts  of  campaigns  and  battles,  illustrated  by  a  full  series  of 
admirably  simple  and  instructive  sketch-plans,  nothing  could  in  its  way 
be  better  than  some  of  his  constitutional  and  general  political  surveys — 
such  as  his  opening  chapter  on  the  empire  and  its  institutions,  that  on 
Austrian  home  affairs  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II,  and  that  on  '  the 
Resettlement  of  1803.'  We  will  add  only  two  criticisms  of  a  general  nature 
before  noting  a  few  details  which  appear  to  require  rectification  or  recon- 
sideration. In  the  first  place,  it  seems  not  so  much  unnecessary  as  in- 
appropriate that  an  historian  should  harp  on  the  uninteresting  nature  (for 
that  is  what  it  comes  to)  of  what  to  him  seem  the  subsidiary  or  the 
outlying  portions  of  his  theme.  It  is  not  necessary  either  to  adopt 
Treitschke's  principles  or  even  to  accept  his  conclusions  in  order  to  recog- 
nise the  skill  with  which  the  experiences  of  great  states  and  small,  includ- 
ing phases  of  decay  and  even  of  seeming  stagnation,  are  brought  before 
his  readers  with  the  imaginative  power  which  conjures  them  back  into 
life.  And,  in  the  second  place,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  Habsburg  and  Hohenzollern  dynasties  respectively  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Atkinson,  while  very  rightly  refusing  to  sur- 
render his  judgment  to  that  of  Treitschke,  Hausser,  or  any  other  previous 
writer,  should  have  allowed  it  to  be  warped  by  his  own  preferences  or 
prejudices.  It  is  one  thing  to  reject  the  legend  of  the  '  German  mission '  of 
Prussia  as  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  from  the 
Great  Elector  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  from  Frederick  the  Great  to 
the  first  German  Emperor  of  our  own  times ;  it  is  another  to  suggest 
that  the  true  policy  for  Germany,  her  states,  and  her  princes  was  to 
galvanise  the  nerveless  regime  of  the  Habsburgs — these  Habsburgs 
of  whom  Mr.  Atkinson  justly  says  on  the  first  page  of  his  narrative  that 
their  true  failure  to  make  real  their  position  as  heads  of  Germany  began 
with  the  death  of  Joseph  I  in  1711 — and  to  sum  up  as  follows  the 
result  of  the  Seven  Years'  War : 

Germany  was  yet  to  drink  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs ;  but  that 
Germany  was  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Corsican  upstart  until  at  last  her  suffer- 
ings aroused  the  slumbering  sense  of  German  nationality  and  German  unity  was 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Silesian  wars  had  destroyed  all 
possibility  of  the  Hapsburg  House  reuniting  Germany  under  its  leadership  or 
breathing  new  life  into  the  moribund  fabric  of  the  empire,  and  that  the 
revolution  found  her  a  mere  geographical  expression,  no  less  devoid  of  unity 
than  Italy  itself. 

While  Mr.  Atkinson  has  throughout  made  good  use  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors — among  whom  Droysen  and  Erdmannsdorffer  are  the 
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most  notable  with  regard  to  the  earlier,  and  Hausser,  Pertz  as  digested 
by  Seeley,  Delbriick,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  and  (for  the  autumn  campaign 
of  1813)  Major  Friedrich  as  to  the  Napoleonic  period,  he  has  in  no  case 
followed  without  careful  consideration,  and  has  at  times  criticised  with 
effect.  On  occasion  he  makes  a  complicated  political  situation  remark- 
ably clear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Venetian  crisis  of  1716 — when  the 
Emperor  almost  for  the  last  time  played  a  part  in  European  affairs 
worthy  of  his  position,  unfortunately  only  to  leave  his  task  half  accom- 
plished at  Passarowitz.  He  discusses  the  question  of  the  '  Reversal  of 
Alliances  '  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  much 
acumen,  pointing  out,  as  Sorel  has  with  great  force,  how  '  the  hostility 
between  France  and  Austria  no  longer,  rested  on  any  necessary  basis,' 
and  that  because  the  Franco-Austrian  treaty  ended  in  failure  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  treaty  was  a  mistake.  To  the  controversy 
concerning  Frederick  IPs  invasion  of  Saxony  in  1756  he  contributes 
nothing  new,  accepting  the  *  moderate '  view  that  by  his  action 
Frederick  was  only  anticipating  attack.  Mr.  Atkinson  hardly  shines  in 
characterisation :  his  admiration  of  Maria  Theresa  he  indeed  makes 
good,  showing  in  what  degree  her  reforms  anticipated  those  of  Joseph  II., 
whom  he  judges,  as  he  should  be  judged,  with  the  generosity  due  to  a 
noble  purpose  ;  but  of  Kaunitz,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both,  only 
a  shadowy  notion  is  to  be  gathered  from  these  pages  ;  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  enter  closely,  with  the  aid  of  Demelitsch,  into  the  earlier  political 
proceedings  of  Metternich.  The  Prussian  kings — except  curiously  enough 
the  first  of  them — are  treated  unsympathetically  ;  in  Frederick  William  I, 
for  instance,  though  his  personality  was  certainly  not  '  attractive '  there 
were  qualities  which  may  without  much  hesitation  be  called  'edifying.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  Francis  II,  whom  more  cynical  critics 
have  been  wont  to  set  down  as  something  of  a  faux  bonhomme,  is  rather 
magnanimously  represented  to  have  been  '  anything  but  a  bad  man  or  a 
bad  king.'  On  Mr.  Atkinson's  judgment  of  the  military  achievements 
of  the  greatest  among  the  sovereigns  who  appear  in  his  pages,  we  refrain 
from  touching  on  the  present  occasion ;  he  is  probably  well  warranted  in 
regarding  Leuthen  as  the  masterpiece  of  Frederick  IPs  career  as  a 
commander ;  but  is  he  prepared  to  prove  the  assertion  that  at  Rossbach 
Frederick  gained  a  victory  over  an  army  mainly  composed  of  Germans  ? 
M.  Waddington  reckons  the  troops  of  the  Circles  who  took  part  in  the 
battle  as  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  justly  concludes  that  of  its  performance  at  Jena  the 
Prussian  army  would  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  but  for  the  debacle 
which  came  after. 

We  conclude  by  observing  that  after  very  closely  testing  the  accuracy 
of  many  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  statements  of  fact,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
this  book  deserves  very  high  praise.  Such  slips  as  the  following  are 
almost  of  the  nature  of  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule  :  '  Augustus  III 
as  Elector  of  Saxony,  but  Frederick  Augustus  II  as  King  of  Poland ' 
should  of  course  be  '  Frederick  Augustus  II  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
Augustus  III  as  King  of  Poland '  (p.  97).  Only  a  small  part  of  Anhalt- 
Bernburg,  and  none  of  the  other  Anhalt  principalities  can  be  reckoned 
in  Thuringia  (p.  33).    Scharnhorst  was  not  a  Saxon,  but  a  Hanoverian,  by 
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birth  (p.  502).  Fichte's  Beden  an  die  deutschen  Krieger  seems  a  confusion 
between  his  Beden  an  die  deutsche  Nation  and  his  Uber  den  Begriff  des 
ivahren  Krieges.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  do  justice  to  him- 
self by  his  lapses  into  carelessness  of  style,  and  splits  his  infinitives  as 
one  might  say  '  by  the  cord  ' ;  and  he  has  been  ill-served  by  his  printer. 
Such  misprints  as  Curiatstimmen,  Irridentist,  Hopfzacten  and  the  like  are 
painful  to  the  eye  ;  and  rarely  has  been  seen  so  hopeless  a  derangement 
of  diphthongs  and  vowels,  and  so  wanton  a  confusion  of  bergs  and  burgs 
(Forster  for  Forster — the  partisan  of  the  French  Kevolution,  whose 
sentiments  Mr.  Atkinson  compares  with  those  of  Charles  James  Fox 
— Herrenhausen  for  Herrenhausen,  and  Lauenberg,  Dillenberg,  and 
Hubertsberg,  &c).  A.  W.  Ward. 

Nova  Scotia  Archives  III ;  the  Original  Minutes  of  His  Majesty's 
Council  at  Annapolis,  1720-1739.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Macmechan. 
(Halifax,  N.S.     1908.) 

The  title  is  thus  printed  ;  but  the  editor,  in  his  preface,  speaks  as  if  he  was 
reproducing  the  description  in  the  Akins'  Catalogue  of  1886,  which  is 
from  '  1720  to  1742.'  He  writes,  '  To  be  exact,  the  period  covered  is 
1720-1739';  but,  in  fact,  the  last  entry  relates  to  1736,  and  there 
is  none  relating  to  the  year  1728.  The  main  interest  of  the  volume,  so 
far  as  the  general  history  is  concerned,  is  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the 
relations  between  the  British  government  and  its  French  subjects  ;  but 
the  minutes  of  the  council  were  known  to  Parkman,  and  used  by  him  in 
his  Half -Century  of  Conflict,  so  that  no  new  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  publication  of  this  volume.  Still  the  papers  are  important  as 
illustrating  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  British  executive,  and  its  natural 
desire  to  patch  up  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  French.     Thus,  on  25  September  1726, 

The  Honourable  IA  Governor  told  them  [i.e.  the  French  deputies  and  in- 
habitants] that  he  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  that  he  hoped  they  had  so  farr 
considered  their  own  and  children's  future  advantages  that  they  were  come 
with  a  full  resolution  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity.  .  .  .  Whereupon,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  a  French  translation  of  the  oath  requir'd  to  be  taken 
was  read  unto  them,  upon  which  some  of  them  desiring  that  a  clause  whereby 
they  might  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  might  be  inserted  ;  the  Governor  told 
them  yl  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  such  thing  as  y*  it  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  yl  a  Roman  Catholick  should  serve  in  the  army,  his 
Majesty  having  so  many  faithful  Protestant  subjects  first  to  provide,  and  that 
all  yl  his  Majesty  required  of  them  was  to  be  faithfull  subjects,  not  to  joyn  with 
any  enemy,  .  .  .  But  they,  upon  the  motion  made  as  aforesaid,  still  refusing 
and  desiring  the  said  clause,  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 
granted  the  same  to  be  writt  upon  the  margent  of  the  French  translation,  in 
order  to  get  them  over  by  degrees.  Whereupon  they  took  and  subscribed 
the  same. 

After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  Lieutenant  Wroth,  in  the  following 
year,  tendered  the  oath  to  the  inhabitants  in  such  a  form  as  they  could 
take,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  council  voted  his  concessions 
to  be  '  unwarrantable  and  dishonourable  to  his  Majesty's  authority  and 
Government,  and  consequently  null  and  void,'  they  also  resolved  that 
1  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  aforesaid,  having  signed  to  and  proclaimed 
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his  Majesty  and  thereby  acknowledged  his  title  to  and  authority  over  this 
province,  shall  have  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  English  subjects.'  It 
is  fair  to  recognise  that  the  Annapolis  authorities  were  quite  alive  to 
the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem — namely,  the  introduction  of 
population  from  England  or  New  England ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  settlers  from  England,  and  such  an  emigration  from  New  Eng- 
land as  went  on  preferred  the  more  favourable  conditions  of  the  provinces 
to  the  south. 

Meanwhile  the  presence  of  a  few  English,  or  probably  New  English, 
traders  reminded  the  authorities  of  the  fact  that  when  two  or  three 
Englishmen  are  gathered  together  there  will  very  soon  emerge  an  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  attempts  to  get  round  one  Mr.  William  Winniet,  by  making 
him  a  member  of  the  council,  and  the  failure  of  those  attempts,  occupy 
no  little  space  in  the  records.  Even,  without  Winniet  being  present,  it 
became  necessary  to  order 

that  the  members  of  this  Board  ...  do  speak  and  direct  their  speech  to  the 
Governor,  if  present,  or  to  the  President  or  chairman,  and  that  he  (?  to)  avoid 
all  indecency  at  the  Board,  the  members  thereof  are  not  to  find  fault 
with,  reproach  or  reprimand  one  another  for  their  discourses,  arguments  and 
opinions. 

The  government,  if  cautious  in  its  behaviour  towards  the  French,  could 
on  occasion  be  severe  enough.  Thus  in  regard  to  one  W.  Haw,  who  had 
given  liquor  to  some  crown  workmen,  and,  when  drunk  himself,  had 
abused  the  authorities,  the  sentence  was 

that  he  should  to-morrow  morning  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10  be  whip'd  at 
the  Carts  Tail,  and  receive  10  lashes  with  a  cat  of  nine  tails  on  his  bare  back 
at  the  Fort  gate,  10  at  Mr.  Blondin's  in  the  Cape,  10  more  upon  his  return 
from  Mr.  Blondin's  at  the  Fort  gate,  and  in  the  lower  town  viz.  10  lashes 
opposite  his  own  house,  10  more  between  Dr.  Douglass's  and  Dr.  Watt's  houses, 
being  in  ail  50. 

On  another  occasion  a  woman  was  ordered  to  be  ducked,  though,  on  the 
intercession  of  the  complainant,  she  was  reprieved.      H.  E.  Egekton. 

'  A  History  of  Canada,  1763-1812.     By  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1909.) 

Just  as  British  imperialism  has  materialised  in  recent  years  from  the 
spacious  but  indefinite  dreams  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  into  the  concrete  and 
detailed  arguments  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  so  the  movement  in  historical 
theory,  which  has  followed  in  its  wake,  has  changed  character.  By  their 
ardour  and  insight,  Froude  and  Seeley  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  literary 
enthusiasm  for  the  better  knowledge  of  Greater  Britain,  and  in  the  now 
abundant  outflow  of  works  containing  far  wider  and  more  closely-knit 
information  than  they  ever  possessed,  we  are  reaping  the  harvest.  In  the 
field  of  research,  which  has  thus  succeeded  that  of  somewhat  vague  in- 
spiration, no  writer  has  laboured  more  usefully  than  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
and  his  History  of  Canada  not  only  deals  adequately  with  a  critical  period 
in  colonial  history,  but  is  also  enlightening  and  convincing. 

Except  for  the  defence  of  Quebec  against  the  American  rebels  in 
1775-76  there  is  little  dramatic  in  Canadian  annals  during  the  period 
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covered  by  the  author's  present  book,  but  his  picture  of  the  time  is 
incidentally  adorned  with  admirable  vignettes  of  the  leading  actors, 
ranging  from  Lord  George  Germain  and  Joseph  Brant,  the  Mohawk 
hero,  to  Lord  Dorchester,  of  whom  he  says  :  '  Through  all  the  mire  and 
mud  in  which  England  and  English  civilians  and  soldiers  and  sailors 
wallowed  in  these  miserable  years,  he  carried  one  name  at  any  rate  which 
stood  for  dignity,  uprightness,  and  firm  prescient  statesmanship.'  No 
less  pithy  and  true  is  his  epigrammatic  description  of  Burgoyne  as 
*  a  second-rate  man  set  with  inadequate  means  to  solve  a  problem  of 
first-rate  importance.'  Few  readers  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
his  just  criticism  of  the  pro- American  party  in  England  ;  '  cross-grained 
men  and  women,  who  when  their  own  country  is  at  issue  with  another 
invariably  think  that  their  own  country  must  be  wrong.'  He  might 
have  added  that  we  have  to  attribute  to  this  element  the  long-lived  mis- 
conception of  British  colonial  policy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
still  besets  the  historical  art  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

History  has  by  no  means  recorded  a  final  judgment  on  the  larger 
questions  which  Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  discussed  in  this  work.  The 
problems  arising  out  of  the  development  of  all  self-governing  colonies  are 
still  with  us;  their  relations  with  the  mother  country  in  respect  of 
finance,  trade,  constitutional  structure,  and  defence  are  no  more  matters  of 
settled  dogma  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  George  III.  The 
author  says  truly,  '  The  main  reason  why  England  lost  her  North 
American  colonies  was  not  the  badness  of  her  cause,  but  rather  want  of 
the  right  men  when  the  crisis  came ' ;  the  Quebec  Act,  on  which  so  much 
Whig  indignation  was  lavished,  he  regards  as  'a  just  and  generous 
measure.'  He  treads  what  is  probably  more  contentious  ground  by 
suggesting  that  the  retention  of  the  revolted  colonies  would  necessarily 
have  confined  the  scope  of  British  emigration  to  North  America,  and 
that  British  success  in  the  War  of  Independence  would  have  in- 
volved our  non-appearance  in  Australia.  Such  speculation  is  always 
attractive,  but  the  ground  is  as  uncertain  as  a  quagmire.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  for  anybody  in  touch  with  the  public  life  of  to-day  to  read 
a  volume  so  full  of  politics  as  that  before  us  without  trying  to  grasp  at 
every  turn  for  some  fruitful  and  abiding  lesson.  It  seems  idle  to  talk  of 
history  as  a  science  after  reading  its  strictures  on  party  selfishness,  on 
unpreparedness  for  war,  on  want  of  system,  and  on  one-sidedness  in  the 
allocation  of  the  burden  of  imperial  defence.  On  all  these  vices  the 
writer  lays  stress ;  they  are  indeed  familiar  to  every  well-read  man,  but 
they  still  remain  most  baffling  to  conquer  in  ordinary  political  practice. 
Sir  Charles  Lucas'  pages  are  stimulating  and  suggestive,  but  with  the  wise 
opportunism  of  a  British  official  and  the  wise  reticence  of  an  historian, 
he  remembers  that  constructive  policy  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
man  of  letters. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  History  of  Canada  breaks  any  fresh 
soil  or  utilises  any  previously  unexplored  source  of  information,  it 
certainly  treats  of  men  and  affairs  with  a  breadth  of  view  often  wanting  in 
books  on  modern  colonial  history,  and  on  some  points,  such  as  the 
personal  characters  of  the  early  governors,  the  ideals  of  the  French 
Canadians,  the  geographical  controversies  that  emanated  from  the  treaty 
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of  1783,  and  the  immigration  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  it  is 
particularly  luminous  and  valuable.  An  appendix  gives  a  short  survey 
of  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  as  to  the  boundary  line  of  British  North 
America,  and  is  the  one  chapter  in  the  book  which  no  Canadian  will 
enjoy.  Gerald  B.  Hertz. 

Mirabeau  and  the  French  Revolution.  By  Fred  Morrow  Fling,  Pro- 
fessor of  European  History  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Vol.  I. : 
The  Youth  of  Mirabeau.     (New  York  :  Putnam.     1908.) 

This  book  is  the  fruit  of  the  conscientious  study  of  nineteen  years. 
Professor  Fling  has  read  everything  of  any  value  that  has  been  printed 
about  Mirabeau,  and  he  has  devoted  his  vacations  to  visiting  the  scenes  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  great  orator's  life,  and  to  investigating 
many  unpublished  sources  of  information.  For  instance,  he  has  read 
the  whole  of  the  vast  correspondence  between  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau 
and  his  brother  the  Bailli,  preserved  in  twelve  folio  volumes.  The  result 
is  a  book,  not  perhaps  equal  in  literary  quality  to  the  comprehensive 
work  Les  Mirabeau,  of  MM.  de  Lom^nie,  or  the  excellent  biography  of 
Professor  Alfred  Stern,  but,  nevertheless,  admirably  complete  and 
judicious.  The  author  has  succeeded  better,  perhaps,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  his  attempt  '  to  reach  an  objective  view  of  the  man.' 
Mirabeau's  unabashed  immorality,  mendacity,  ingratitude,  and  shameless 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  decency  and  honour  are  patent  to  every- 
one. The  amiable  qualities,  the  personal  charm,  which  won  the  faithful 
affection  of  such  a  woman  as  Henriette  de  Nehra,  which  led  men  like 
Gilbert  Elliot,  Romilly,  and  La  Marck  to  give  him  their  friendship,  which 
made  his  gaolers  his  advocates,  and  police  agents  his  partisans,  which 
disarmed  the  hostility  of  all — except  his  father — who  were  brought  into 
close  contact  with  him  must  be  taken  on  trust  by  posterity,  except  so  far 
as  some  faint  traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  his  correspondence.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  fared  with  his  biographers 
very  much  as  with  those  of  Pope :  the  more  they  have  studied  the  details 
of  his  life  the  less  their  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  their  investigations. 
To  cite  only  two  already  mentioned  :  M.  Charles  de  Lomenie  cannot 
forgive  the  slanderer  of  his  father,  alternately  the  flatterer  and  the  libeller 
of  his  mother  ;  Professor  Stern  is  too  ready  to  conclude  that  he  who  does 
scoundrelly  things  must  himself  be  a  scoundrel. 

When  completed,  Professor  Fling's  work  will  consist  of  three  hand- 
some and  well-illustrated  volumes ;  that  now  published  telling  the  story 
of  Mirabeau's  life  down  to  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Chateau 
d'lf,  a  second  dealing  with  his  career  before  1789,  and  a  third  describing 
the  part  he  played  when  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It 
may  seem  somewhat  out  of  proportion  that  one-third  of  the  biography  of 
a  public  man  should  be  devoted  to  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  life. 
But  Mirabeau  at  twenty  was  in  all  essentials  the  same  Mirabeau  as  at 
forty ;  and  what  he  was  at  the  latter  age  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
had  no  small  influence  on  the  course  of  French  history.  If  this  is  so, 
the  parentage,  the  education,  the  circumstances,  which  caused  him  to  be 
what  he  was,  deserve  careful  study.     And  even  if  it  be  not  so,  even  if 
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Mirabeau,  such  as  we  know  him,  although  a  man  born  to  lead,  who 
alone  knew  whither  and  how  far  he  meant  to  go,  neither  guided  the 
Assembly  by  his  eloquence  nor  the  court  by  his  wisdom,  and  was  only 
followed  when  he  thrust  himself  to  the  front  of  a  column  already 
hastening  to  the  assault — nay  even  if  Mirabeau  without  his  failings  and 
his  past  would  have  accomplished  but  little  in  a  vain  struggle  against  the 
double-dealing  of  the  court,  against  the  determination  of  the  king  and 
queen  not  to  accept  the  Kevolution  as  an  accomplished  fact  of  which 
it  only  remained  to  make  the  best,  against  the  folly  of  the  Right,  the 
well-meaning  pedantry  of  the  Centre,  and  the  blind  fanaticism  of  the  Left 
of  the  Assembly — yet  the  story  of  the  youth  of  a  man  of  such  exceptional 
genius  and  abnormal  character  must  be  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  social  conditions  by  which  human  nature  was 
modified  in  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Professor  Fling  is  for 
the  most  part  content  to  state  the  facts  and  to  leave  his  readers  to  form 
their  own  conclusion  about  the  relations  between  Mirabeau  and  his  father 
and  uncle  by  placing  before  them  full  and  well-chosen  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  family,  but  where  he  does  add  reflexions  of  his  own 
they  are  singularly  impartial  and  judicious  (see  e.g.  pp.  53,  174,  197,  249 
seq.).  The  reader  of  Professor  Fling's  book  will  probably  conclude  that 
not  only  was  the  great  wit  of  the  son  nearly  kin  to  the  madness  which 
tainted  his  mother's  family,  but  that  also  in  the  marquis  the  eccentricity 
on  which  the  Mirabeaus  prided  themselves  had  reached  a  pitch  barely 
consistent  with  sanity. 

The  introductory  chapter  '  on  the  struggle  against  arbitrary  govern- 
ment in  France'  is  a  somewhat  slight  porch  to  so  solid  an  edifice. 
Following  Rocquain  and  Flammermont  the  author  dwells  almost 
exclusively  on  the  resistance  of  the  lawyers  to  the  authority  of  the  crown 
and  on  their  appeals  to  popular  prejudice  and  passion  :  no  doubt  an 
important  factor  in  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution, 
but  one  only  of  many.  Nor,  perhaps,  does  Professor  Fling  recognise 
sufficiently  the  harm  done  by  the  resistance  of  the  parliaments  to  all 
changes,  however  salutary,  introduced  by  the  government.  The 
reorganisation  of  the  law  courts  by  Maupeou  was  a  wise  and  beneficial 
measure.  Had  it  been  maintained,  Turgot  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  able  by  his  administrative  and  fiscal  reforms  to  give  such 
strength  to  the  monarchy  that  for  some  generations  it  would  have  had 
little  to  fear  from  demands  for  political  privileges  which  have  never 
been  very  greatly  valued  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Nor  does 
Professor  Fling  notice  another  and  in  the  end  not  less  mischievous  result 
of  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  law  courts,  which  was,  that 
the  ease  with  which  the  king  whenever  he  was  in  earnest  bent  these 
noisy  champions  of  popular  rights  to  his  will,  fostered  that  ill-founded 
dread  of  the  great  power  of  the  Crown  which  led  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  commit  some  of  their  most  grievous  blunders.  It  was  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  Mirabeau's  clearsightedness  that  he  did  not 
share  this  delusion,  but  recognised  that  the  French  ■  while  complaining 
of  tyranny  were  really  suffering  from  the  evils  of  anarchy.'  He  wrote  in 
1788  that  he  would  be  a  zealous  royalist,  because  he  was  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  crown.     But  we  may  trust 
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that  whatever  is  here  omitted  will  be  found  in  the  following  volumes, 
and  that  the  author  will  deal  with  Mirabeau's  public  life  and  with  the 
conditions  by  which  it  was  determined  with  the  same  well-informed 
impartiality  that  he  has  shown  as  the  biographer  of  his  youth. 

P.   F.   WlLLERT. 

The  County  Lieutenancies  :  the  Army,  1803-1814. 
By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue.     (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1909.) 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  great  History  of  the 
British  Army,  of  which  this  volume  may  be  called  an  '  overflow/  has 
been  the  attention  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  institution,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  more  dramatic  and  moving  accounts  of  campaigns  and 
achievements.  Inferior  in  attraction  though  it  may  be,  the  story  of  the 
administration  of  the  army,  of  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  raised, 
organised,  and  equipped,  has  certainly  as  much  or  more  value  for  the 
present  generation  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  great  problem 
of  our  military  efficiency.  And  while  the  organisation  of  our  army  is  in  no 
period  of  history  so  well  worth  studying  as  in  that  of  the  great  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  despite  its  great  importance  and  interest  it  has  hardly 
been  touched,  still  less  at  all  adequately  treated.  Mr.  Fortescue's  ex- 
haustive researches  have  been  therefore  in  an  untouched  mine.  It  would 
have  been  a  serious  loss  if  the  exigencies  of  space  had  forced  him  to 
compress  the  results  of  his  investigations  into  some  forty  or  fifty  pages 
of  his  next  volume.  But  this  would  have  been  inevitable  had  not 
the  secretary  of  state  for  war  intervened  with  a  small  subsidy.  Mr. 
Fortescue's  readers  will  echo  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Haldane  for  having  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  expound  at  adequate  length  the  story  of  the  methods 
adopted  to  raise  troops  between  1803  and  1814. 

That  it  is  a  somewhat  depressing  story  is  not  to  be  denied.  Mr. 
Fortescue  has  triumphed  over  the  very  difficult  task  of  presenting  in 
readable  form  a  highly  technical  subject,  which  bristles  with  statistics 
and  abstracts  of  acts  of  parliament ;  he  has  marshalled  a  formidable 
array  of  details  with  great  skill,  and  one  can  see  the  wood  clearly  despite 
the  trees;  but,  after  all,  the  story  is  mainly  one  of  failure,  of  one  un- 
successful experiment  after  another — Addington's  Army  of  Reserve,  Pitt's 
Additional  Forces  Act,  Windham's  efforts  to  introduce  short  service.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  the  nation  at  large,  encouraged  no  doubt 
by  the  evil  practice  of  permitting  balloted  men  to  procure  substitutes, 
developed  a  most  unsatisfactory  anxiety  to  evade  the  burden  of  personal 
service  in  the  militia  (p.  45),  having  recourse  to  expedients  no  less 
ingenious  than  discreditable  and  unpatriotic.  One  has  heard  a  great  deal 
made  of  the  volunteers,  of  the  members  who  came  forward,  and  of  their 
zeal  and  energy ;  but  it  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  find  how  deservedly 
low  an  opinion  Windham  and  Castlereagh  held  of  them.  The  volunteers 
owed  a  large  number  of  their  recruits  to  the  desire  to  obtain  exemption 
from  the  militia  ballot,  and  their  military  efficiency  was  never  high. 
Discipline  could  not  be  properly  enforced  (pp.  105-110) ;  they  lacked  organi- 
sation ;  their  cost  was  admittedly  considerable  (p.  29),  and  once  the  menace 
of  invasion  had  ceased  to  be  serious  their  state  went  from  bad  to  worse  (cf. 
p.  198).    In  1807  they  were  little  or  more  than  ■  an  armed  rabble '  (p.  200), 
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and  Castlereagh's  drastic  treatment  of  them,  the  dissolution  of  all  corps 
which  were  not  self-supporting,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
suppressed  corps  in  his  new  local  militia  (pp.  211-216),  was  thoroughly 
justified. 

Of  the  ministers  responsible  for  the  British  army  during  this  period 
Castlereagh  certainly  comes  out  the  best  from  Mr.  Fortescue's  searching 
investigations.  If  '  the  war  ^was  brought  to  an  end  before  the  problem  of 
recruiting  the  British  army  had  been  finally  solved '  (p.  281),  one  reason 
why  it  had  been  brought  to  an  end  at  all  was  the  very  fair  measure  of 
success  which  had  attended  Castlereagh's  efforts  to  place  in  the  field  and 
maintain  there  a  force  capable  of  improving  such  an  opportunity  as  the 
Peninsula  offered.  His  reforms  did  result,  between  his  taking  office  in 
1807  and  the  end  of  March  1808,  in  the  addition  of  over  30,000  effectives 
to  the  available  '  striking  force  '  (p.  219) ;  and  even  if  in  1813  the  militia 
was  beginning  to  prove  unequal  to  the  strain  of  producing  its  annual 
draft  of  10,000  men  for  the  line  (pp.  272-281)  the  system  had  altogether 
provided  nearly  100,000  men,  and  had  done  much  to  keep  up  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  Wellington's  army.  Moreover  if  his  original  scheme 
for  the  reorganisation  of  our  forces  had  '  been  erected  and  maintained  in 
the  form  he  suggested '  the  country  would  have  found  itself  in  possession 
of  '  what  was  really  needed — national  training  in  arms,'  such  as  his  whig 
predecessor,  Windham,  had  proposed  in  his  Training  Act  (p.  168),  but  had 
failed  to  enforce.  Windham,  an  able  and  acute  critic  (cf.  pp.  124,  159, 
290),  seems  to  have  grasped  the  three  main  principles  (p.  284) — that  the 
whole  nation  ought  to  be  trained  to  arms  ;  that  a  volunteer  who  receives 
anything  from  the  state  except  arms  is  no  true  volunteer ;  and  that  the 
regular  army  is  the  ultimate  end  for  which  all  our  military  organisation 
exists,  since  it  is  the  only  offensive  force  without  which  there  can  be  na 
possibility  of  '  any  but  a  passive  and  defensive  policy,  which  must  be 
alike  ruinous  and  dishonourable'  (p.  11).'  Unfortunately  his  practice 
fell  short  of  his  theory,  and  it  was  left  to  Castlereagh  to  borrow  several 
of  his  ideas  (p.  211)  and  apply  them. 

If  Castlereagh  and  to  a  less  degree  Windham  appear  to  some  advantage 
in  Mr.  Fortescue's  pages  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Addington.  His  initial 
error  was  that  of  neglecting  the  regulars  in  favour  of  the  home  defence  forces 
of  limited  utility  ;  and  then,  having  starved  the  regulars  for  the  sake  of  the 
militia  and  reserve,  he  '  starved  the  militia  and  reserve  in  order  to  raise 
a  vast  crowd  of  volunteers  '  (p.  48),  whom  he  could  neither  organise,  dis- 
cipline, or  adequately  equip.  '  To  the  end  of  the  war  our  military  system 
never  recovered  from  the  mischief  he  wrought '  (p.  283).  Pitt  did  something 
to  improve  the  volunteers  by  his  Volunteer  Consolidation  Act,  44  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  54  (p.  134),  but  though  his  Additional  Forces  Act  (pp.  132-133) 
avoided  the  fatal  mistake  of  permitting  substitutes,  which  had  vitiated 
Addington's  Army  of  Reserve  Act,  it  produced  less  than  16,000  men. 
He  did  not  see  the  evil  of  allowing  forces  engaged  for  home  service  only 
to  compete  with  the  regulars  in  the  recruit  market,  but,  as  Robert 
Craufurd  pointed  out  (p.  131),  his  measure  was  rather  calculated  to 
increase  the  competition  ;  finally  he  had  to  fall  back  on  Castlereagh's  1799 
expedient  of  allowing  militiamen  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  line. 

Many  deductions  might  be  drawn   from  all  this  evidence,  but  we 
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would  only  mention  that  Mr.  Fortescue  has  made  it  impossible  to  allege 
that  compulsory  service  for  home  defence  is  an  innovation  in  England ;  it 
was  '  tried  and  not  found  wanting '  (p.  290)  less  than  100  years  ago.  And  it 
is  equally  clear  that  'the  admission  of  the  principle  of  substitution  in  any 
scheme  of  compulsory  service  leads  to  ruinous  expense,  demoralisation, 
and  inefficiency '  (ibid.) ;  it  was  this  which  vitiated  the  Army  of  Reserve 
Act,  which  Bunbury  hailed  (cf.  Passages  in  the  Great  War)  as '  the  boldest 
military  measure  any  British  minister  ever  ventured  to  propose.'  As  a 
minor  correction  one  may  ask  whether  20,000  men  were  added  to  the 
Peninsula  army  in  1812  exclusive  of  drafts  ;  in  all  five  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  nine  battalions  of  infantry  joined  Wellington  in  that  year,  a  force 
which,  with  the  11,000  men  sent  out  as  drafts,  would  have  amounted  to 
about  20,000.  Further  in  Appendix  XI.  11  June  1813  is  given  as  the 
date  for  the  formation  of  the  2nd  battalion,  37th  foot.  Mr.  Fortescue 
adds  '  possibly  never  formed.'  The  2nd  battalion  of  the  37th  formed  part 
of  the  force  which  went  to  Holland  with  Sir  T.  Graham  at  the  end  of 
1813 ;  on  the  day  of  Waterloo  it  was  in  garrison  at  Antwerp.  Mr. 
Fortescue  has  also  omitted  the  3rd  battalion  56th  foot,  raised  in  1812, 
when  both  the  1st  and  2nd  battalions  were  in  India  ;  it  also  was  with 
Graham,  but  was  disbanded  in  October  1814.  Finally  it  seems  an 
error  to  say  (p.  311)  that  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  60th,  was  *  not 
formed '  :  it  is  the  present  2nd  King's  Royal  Rifles,  which,  after  long 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  was  re-formed  in  the  Channel  Islands  in  1807, 
and  was  renumbered  as  the  2nd  battalion  in  1818. 

C.  T.  Atkinson. 

Heinrich  Leo.  I :  Sein  Leben  und  die  Entwichelung  seiner  religiosen, 

politischen,   und    historischen  Anschauungen   bis    zur  Hohe  seines 

Mannesalters     (1799-1844.)       Von    Paul     Keagelin.       (Leipzig: 

Voigtlander.     1908.) 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work  the  author  justifies  the  devotion  of 

so  much  study  to  the  mental  development  of  an  historian  who  never 

founded  a  school  nor  inaugurated   any  new  method  by  citing  various 

testimonies  to  the  merits  of  Leo  and  his  achievements.   Prominent  among 

the  opinions  quoted  is  that  of  Lord  Acton,  in  the  first  number  of  this 

Review,  who  says  : — 

With  other  men,  the  question  is,  how  they  came  to  succeed  :  the  wonder  in 
the  case  of  Leo  is,  how  such  abilities  contrived  to  miss  not  only  the  first  place  but 
the  first  rank.  He  scorned  the  spirit,  the  obscure  labours,  the  negative  results  of 
fleshless  scholars  whose  cares  are  bounded  by  scholarship,  who  aim  at  no  target 
and  are  incurious  of  things  to  come.  He  was  always  combative,  homiletic,  clamor- 
ous for  quick  returns,  and,  like  men  too  eager,  verbose  and  violent.  He  shed  his 
Hegelian  skin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  emerged  from  them  detesting  the  three 
last  centuries  as  an  epoch  of  selfishness  and  decay.  History  became  subservient 
to  politics,  to  a  policy  of  reaction  against  economists,  humanitarians,  and  all  men 
seeking  happiness  before  authority.  .  .  .  He  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
men  who,  being  partisans  where  partiality  is  discredit,  failed  through  the  want  of 
discipline. 

This  failure  is  the  theme  of  Dr.  Kragelin's  book,  and  its  interest  lies  partly 
in  its  psychological  analysis  of  a  powerful  but  singularly  wayward  mind, 
but  more  in  the  sketches  given  of  the  revolutionary,  philosophical,  and 
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pietistic  circles  of  which,  in  succession,  Leo  was  a  prominent  member. 
The  development  of  his  opinions,  traced  from  his  autobiography,  his 
studies  in  Italian  and  Netherland  history,  and  his  '  Universal  History,' 
which,  to  quote  Lord  Acton  again,  is  '  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  books 
that  bear  that  ambitious  title,'  may  be  a  little  tedious  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  associate  development  with  continuous  progress.  There 
certainly  was  progress  in  his  political  and  his  historical  views  between  his 
stormy  days  at  Breslau  and  Jena,  where  he  was  an  ardent  democrat,  not 
averse  to  political  assassination,  and  his  settlement  as  Professor  at  Halle 
in  1830,  but  from  that  time  onward  we  seem  to  have  retrogression  pure 
and  simple.  For  a  time  Leo  had  been  a  disciple  and  personal  friend  of 
Hegel,  and  whether  his  Hegelian  ideas  may  have  been  favourable  or  the 
reverse  to  his  actual  treatment  of  history,  they  implied  a  free  and  critical 
treatment  of  all  sources  of  historical  knowledge,  apart  from  religious  or 
traditional  authority.  But  about  1833  Leo  became  intimately  connected 
with  a  pietistic  circle  in  Halle,  laudable  in  its  ultimate  ideals,  but  borne 
in  its  intellectual  outlook.  His  new  position  involved  Leo  in  two  burning 
controversies  :  that  between  the  Prussian  state  and  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  in  1838,  and  the  opposition  of  orthodox  protestantism  to  the 
•extreme  Hegelians  which  went  on  about  the  time.  In  the  former  dispute 
Leo  gave  offence  to  both  sides,  in  that  he  maintained  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  authority  of  the  state  over  the  church,  while  at  the  same  time 
lamenting  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  among  protestants.  But 
the  other  conflict  was  far  more  serious,  not  to  say  deadly.  The  Leben 
Jesu  of  Strauss  had  lately  appeared,  and  was  taken  as  marking  the 
tendencies  of  Hegelian  principles.  Leo's  opposition  was  theological  rather 
than  historical — the  expression  of  an  outraged  piety  which  went  so  far 
in  its  indignation  and  alarm  as  to  demand  religious  tests  for  university 
professors.  At  first  directed  against  the  '  Hegelingen  '  or  young  Hegelians, 
the  animosity  led  to  an  abrupt  separation  of  orthodox  Christianity  as 
represented  by  the  l  Pietists  '  and  Hegelianism  regarding  itself  as  a  kind  of 
Christian  philosophy.  The  heated  denunciations  and  the  abusive  terms 
used  on  both  sides  in  the  controversy  hindered  any  reasonable  comparison 
of  principles  among  the  leaders. 

Dr.  Kragelin  brings  into  relief  the  more  estimable  qualities  of  Leo  :  his 
generosity,  his  power  of  stimulation,  his  great  intellectual  activity  and 
productiveness.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  represent  him  as  either  an 
amiable  or  a  reasonable  man.  As  an  historian,  he  endeavoured,  while 
following  highly  abstract  principles,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  concrete. 
But  his  prejudices  were  strong  and  his  sympathies  narrow.  He  had,  as 
already  said,  nothing  but  dislike  for  modern  tendencies.  For  the  ancients, 
•especially  the  Greeks,  he  had  less  than  no  appreciation.  The  book  before 
us  will  not  send  many  readers  to  Leo  in  search  of  illumination.  But 
the  story  of  Leo  himself,  as  Lord  Acton  would  point  the  moral,  is  by 
no  means  uninstructive.  Alice  Gardner. 
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The  manual  by  Professor  Theodor  Birt  of  Marburg,  Zur  Kultur- 
geschichte  Boms,  Gesammelte  Shizzen  (Leipzig :  Quelle  und  Meyer. 
1909),  forms  part  of  a  series  entitled  Wissenschaft  und  Bildung,  planned 
with  the  object  of  giving  the  '  layman  '  some  idea,  in  an  agreeable  form, 
of  the  results  so  far  obtained  in  various  departments  of  knowledge. 
This  little  volume  of  160  pages  has  been  entrusted  to  a  well-known  pro- 
fessor, whose  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  his  facts.  His 
choice  of  facts  and  illustrations,  in  which  lies  the  main  difficulty  of  a  book 
of  this  kind,  has  on  the  whole  been  skilfully  made.  After  a  short  introduc- 
tion he  brings  his  reader  to  Rome  by  way  of  Ostia  and  the  Tiber,  and 
then  proceeds  to  sketch  in  brief  the  housing  and  the  various  classes  and 
callings  of  the  population,  the  law-courts,  the  baths,  religious  worship 
and  belief,  education  and  culture,  games  and  public  amusements,  art  and 
social  morality.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  well  illustrated  from  literature 
and  the  monuments,  and  the  whole  is  made  fresh  and  readable  by 
reminiscences  of  a  recent  visit  of  the  author's  to  Italy,  and  especially  to 
Rome  and  Pompeii.  An  English  reader  will  however  probably  find  that 
too  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  these  chapters  interesting  by 
using  a  somewhat  ecstatic  style.  On  almost  every  page  we  find  some  para- 
graph beginning  after  this  fashion:  Aber  noch  mehr  !  Die  Ding e  des 
Kriegs  I  which  simply  introduces  a  few  words  about  weapons,  after  which 
the  narrative  subsides  into  ordinary  prose.  This  method  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  make  up  for  a  want  of  real  skill  in  the  presentation  of  a  subject 
which  is  characteristic  of  much  German  writing  of  the  day.  This  defect 
is  however  compensated  by  much  that  is  valuable  as  well  as  pleasant, 
and  it  would  probably  help  rather  than  hurt  the  ordinary  German  reader. 
With  regard  to  details,  there  are  few  to  which  exception  can  be  taken  ; 
but  a  single  one  must  be  mentioned  here  as  regrettable.  On  p.  146  Dr. 
Birt  has  a  paragraph  on  Knabenliebe,  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
omitted,  as  the  mischief  came  from  Greece  (see  the  citation  on  this  same 
page  of  Seneca,  Epist.  123);  but,  not  content  with  this,  the  author  goes  on 
thus:  'Dergrosste  Dichter  Boms,  Vergil,  wusste  von  Frauen  nichts ;  er 
war,  wie  es  scheint,  nur  Knaben  zugeneigt.'  It  is  true  that  this  statement, 
or  the  latter  part  of  it  at  least,  comes  from  one  of  the  ancient  Lives  of 
Virgil;  but  where  we  have  no  means  of  criticising  or  controlling  the 
gossip  of  the  early  empire,  surely  it  is  far  better  to  let  it  alone.  Un- 
luckily, most  of  Dr.  Birt's  readers  will  be  sure  to  remember  a  statement 
which,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  wholly  false,  W.  W.  F. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to 
the  End  of  the  Third  Century  (London  :  Murray,  1909),  is  a  translation 
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from  the  fourth  edition  of  Monsignor  Duchesne's  Histoire  ancienne 
de  VEglise.  The  original  work  was  undertaken  by  the  author  at  the 
request  of  friends  who  wished  to  have,  in  popular  form,  some  of  the 
results  of  his  profound  erudition  and  ripe  judgment  on  the  great  problems 
of  ecclesiastical  origins  and  early  developments.  At  the  same  time  he 
wished  to  supersede  a  lithographed  edition  of  some  lectures,  given  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  which  is  to  be  found  in  continental  libraries  and 
even  in  England.  The  author  begins  with  the  imperial  environment, 
including  Judaism,  and  passes  from  the  apostolic  ages  to  the  growth  of  the 
first  heresies,  the  foundation  of  the  monarchical  episcopate,  the  formation 
of  the  earliest  Christian  literature,  and  the  early  persecutions.  He 
proceeds  through  the  movements  and  controversies  of  the  second  century 
to  the  time  of  persecutions  by  special  edict  in  the  third  century ;  inter- 
vening with  attempts  at  fusion  with  the  later  paganism,  the  development 
of  Alexandrian  Christianity,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
last  struggle,  beginning  with  Diocletian's  persecution,  is  not  contained 
in  this  volume.  The  book  has  been  printed  and  reprinted  by  Roman 
Catholic  authority.  Consequently,  one  would  expect  to  see  the  traditional 
views  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  minute  acquaintance  the  author  undoubtedly 
possesses  with  all  the  material  on  which  the  most  divergent  systems 
have  been  based.  It  is  to  be  noted  however  that  when  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  authorship  of  canonical  books,  the  growth  of  Roman  supremacy,  and 
the  like)  the  traditional  opinion  is  asserted,  the  reader  has  enough 
opportunity  for  forming  his  own  judgment.  Perhaps,  for  non- specialists 
in  theology,  rather  too  many  proper  names  and  too  many  details  are 
given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  to  construct  a  life-like  picture.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  Monsignor  Duchesne  would  reduce  the  importance 
sometimes  given  to  the  influence  of  the  constitutions  of  the  pagan 
societies  on  the  church.  His  chapter  on  Gnosticism  and  Marcianism 
is  remarkably  clear  and  valuable.  The  translation  cannot  be  regarded 
as  successful.  It  may  seem  doubtful  whether  a  translation  was  needed  at 
all,  but  it  certainly  should  not  have  been  undertaken  by  anyone  who 
could  not  imitate]  the  terse  and  racy  style  of  the  author.  Humorous 
and  trenchant  statements  cannot  be  adequately  rendered  by  slang.  For 
'  J' admire  beaucoup  les  personnes  qui  veulent  tout  savoir '  we  have  '  I 
look  up  to  those  superior  persons  who  wish  to  know  everything.'  One 
is  offended  by  such  sentences  as  '  To  judge  by  the  speech  he  [Stephen]  is 
described  as  making  in  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  it  does  seem  that  his 
words  were  rather  peculiarly  vehement '  ;  or  '  The  heavenly  Jerusalem 
came  not.  But  the  Church  on  earth,  after  the  first  loss  of  balance,  pro- 
tested a  good  deal.'  We  may  take  defied  for  deified  on  p.  75  as  a  printer's 
error,  but  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  for  Severian  and  Augustian,  or 
Brittany  for  Britain  on  p.  213.  The  translator  has  however  the  admirable 
candour  to  print  the  numbers  of  the  pages  of  the  original  with  his  own, 
so  that  in  the  case  of  ambiguity  the  reader  may  the  more  easily  look  up 
the  passage.  If  the  translation  sends  many  readers  to  the  original 
work,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  entire  failure.  A.  G. 

Under  the  title  of  Populdre  Aufsdtze  (Leipzig  :  Teubner,  1909)  Pro- 
fessor K.  Krumbacher  has  collected  a  number  of  essays  and  reviews,  chiefly 
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on  Byzantine  and  modern  Greek  subjects,  which  appeared  in  various  news- 
papers and  journals,  especially  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  and  the  Miin- 
chener  neueste  Nachrichten.  Allerpopularste  Aufsatze  they  are  not ;  they 
are  popular  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  technical,  and.that,  written  in 
an  attractive  style,  they  can  be  appreciated  by  any  well-educated  person 
who  takes  a  general  interest  in  literature  and  history.  Although  there  is 
not  a  single  one  of  the  articles  which  has  not  an  interest  for  historical 
students,  only  five  of  the  twenty-four  are  expressly  described  as 
geschichtlich.  These  are  reviews  of  French,  English,  and  German  works 
dealing  with  Justinian,  the  later  Roman  empire,  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
medieval  Athens,  and  the  foundations  of  nineteenth-century  civilisation. 
The  last,  which  is  the  most  substantial,  is  a  suggestive  appreciation  of 
Chamberlain's  well-known  Grundlagen  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts, 
doing  justice  to  its  originality,  but  exposing  the  defects  of  the  author's 
theory  of  race  and  the  excessiveness  of  his  '  Germanic  '  doctrine.  Among 
the  other  essays  those  on  the  problem  of  the  modern  Greek  language  and 
the  Kulturwerth  of  Slavonic  may  specially  be  noted.  All  these  studies  show 
the  largeness  of  Professor  Krumbacher's  horizon,  the  multitude  of  his 
interests,  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and  an  historical  sense  which  never 
fails  him.  J.  B.  B. 


We  have  deferred  noticing  the  massive  collection  of  Select  Essays  in 
Anglo-American  Legal  History,  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  of  which  two  volumes  appeared  in  1907 
and  1908  (Cambridge :  University  Press),  because  we  hoped  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  third  volume,  which  is  to  conclude  the  work.  But  to 
delay  longer  might  seem  disrespectful  to  the  editors  of  an  undertaking 
which,  though  primarily  intended  for  lawyers,  is  at  the  same  time  brim- 
ful of  matter  valuable  for  historians.  The  work  indeed  does  not  call 
for  detailed  notice  in  this  Review,  since  it  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  articles  reprinted  from  periodicals  and  works  of  miscellaneous  contents, 
and  of  chapters  extracted  from  published  books.  We  regret  the  admis- 
sion of  these  chapters,  for  they  are  taken  mostly  from  works  which  the 
student  of  legal  history  ought  to  possess,  and  they  swell  these  two  large 
volumes  to  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  nearly  1700  pages.  It  is  the  reprinted 
articles  to  which  the  title  Select  Essays  properly  belongs,  and  it  is  for 
these  that  the  collection  will  be  chiefly  consulted.  To  enumerate  even  a 
few  of  them  will  indicate  the  sort  of  treasury  which  the  volumes  contain : 
Maitland's  '  Prologue  to  the  History  of  English  Law '  (i.  7),  '  Materials  for 
the  History  of  English  Law  '  (ii.  53),  and  '  The  History  of  the  Register 
of  Original  Writs '  (ii.  549) ;  Professor  Brunner's  '  Sources  of  English 
Law '  (ii.  7),  which  is  noticed  separately  below ;  Sir  F.  Pollock's '  The  King's 
Peace  in  the  Middle  Ages '  (ii.  403)  ;  Mr.  Pike's  ■  An  Action  at  Law  in 
the  Reign  of  Edward  III  '  (ii.  597) ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's  •  Early 
English  Equity '  (ii.  705).  In  the  later  ranges  of  legal  history,  English 
and  American,  the  variety  and  the  quality  of  the  essays  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous. Only  in  a  very  few  cases  do  the  editors  seem  to  have  fallen 
below  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  they  have  adopted.  They 
have   added   brief  biographical   notices    of   the    writers   and   summary 
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references  to  the  literature  illustrative  of  several  of  the  sections  into  which 
the  work  is  divided.  F. 

One  essay  in  the  collection,  Dr.  Heinrich  Brunner's  valuable  survey 
of  the  sources  and  literature  of  English  law,  which  originally  appeared 
in  Holtzendorff's  Encyclopadie,  has  been  republished,  with  some  further 
revision,  in  its  German  dress  under  the  title  Geschichte  der  Englischen 
Bechtsquellen  im  Grwidriss  (Leipzig  :  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1909).  It  is 
indispensable  to  any  student  of  English  history  who  wishes  to  make 
himself  rapidly  acquainted  with  the  latest  expert  estimate  of  the  varied 
materials  with  which  the  legal  historian  has  to  deal.  We  find  here,  for 
instance,  the  best  succinct  account  of  Dr.  Liebermann's  work  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  with  references  to  his  numerous  articles  in  legal  and  other 
periodicals.  Another  of  Dr.  Brunner's  encyclopaedia  articles,  that  on 
the  '  Sources  of  Norman  Law,'  is  usefully  added  as  an  appendix.  The 
learned  author  does  not  leave  much  scope  to  the  critic,  but  he  takes,  we 
think,  rather  too  seriously  Hoveden's  loose  description  of  Duke  Henry 
as  '  justiciar  of  England '  in  the  last  days  of  Stephen's  reign.         J.  T. 

In  Scottish  Annals  from  English  Chroniclers  (500-1286)  (London  : 
Nutt,  1908)  Mr.  Alan  O.  Anderson  carries  out  a  useful  plan  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  to  make  the  volume  valuable  to  students  and  teachers, 
though  hardly  perhaps  with  all  the  mastery  or  experience  that  is  ideally 
desirable  for  the  delicate  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  The  idea  of  the 
book  is  to  collect  and  translate  the  chief  texts  in  English  chroniclers 
bearing  on  Scottish  history  before  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  Such 
collections  are  always  scrappy  and  difficult  to  arrange,  but  at  least  for  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  Mr.  Anderson's  material  is  copious  enough 
to  enable  him  to  present  a  fairly  coherent  series  of  extracts.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  how  convenient  such  a  piece  of  work  is.  The  translations,  so  far 
as  we  have  compared  them,  are  adequate,  except  that  they  sometimes  miss 
the  force  of  technical  terms  and  give  incorrect  versions  of  geographical 
and  personal  names.  For  instance,  '  armed  men  '  is  put  where  '  men-at- 
arms  '  is  meant,  and  '  Audoen,'  '  Montisburg,'  ■  Llewellyn,'  and  '  dean ' 
where  'Owen,'  ' Montebourg,'  'Llewelyn,'  and  'deacon*  would  be  more 
proper  readings.  Praise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Anderson's  elaborate  notes, 
especially  his  references  to  parallel  passages.  Sometimes  however  he 
does  not  give  us  pieces  of  information  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 
His  book  enables  us,  for  example,  to  follow  adequately  the  turbulent 
history  of  the  principality  of  Galloway  from  the  days  of  Fergus  to  those  of 
Alan,  Devorgilla,  and  John  Balliol ;  yet  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
has  Mr.  Anderson  told  us  what  was  the  relationship  between  Alan  of 
Galloway  and  the  house  of  Fergus,  whose  sons  and  grandsons  all  figure 
by  name  in  the  narrative.  The  preface  serves  somewhat  to  darken 
counsel.  The  results  of  a  '  Carnegie  scholarship,'  this  careful  compilation 
shows  a  way  in  which  historical  students  like  Mr.  Anderson  can  be 
encouraged  to  prosecute  their  studies.  T.  F.  T. 

Dr.  C.  Pergameni's  work  on  L'Avouerie  eccUsiastique  Beige  des  Origines 
d  laperiode  Bourguignonne  (Gand  :  Volksdrukkerij,  1907)  is  an  interesting 
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and  accurate  study  of  a  highly  intricate  and  technical  subject.  He  has  with 
much  diligence  fulfilled  his  aim  :  suivre  Vavouerie  ecclesiastique  beige 
dans  son  developpement  historique,  en  discemer  les  principales  phases,  en 
determiner  la  nature.  We  have  tested  many  of  his  authorities,  and  have 
found  him  singularly  free  from  error.  But  his  book  is  overloaded  with 
evidence  and  highly  academic.  To  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
who  desires  a  full  study  of  the  office  of  advocatus  in  the  Belgian  church 
during  the  period  dealt  with,  it  will  afford  valuable  reading,  but  he  must 
be  prepared  to  grapple  with  an  unfortunate  style.  Dr.  Pergameni's 
sentences  are  often  of  interminable  length,  and  not  only  involved  but  in 
places  unclassical.  This  fault  makes  a  difficult  subject  all  the  more 
difficult.  However  it  is  a  book  that  cannot  be  overlooked  because  of  its 
research  and  accuracy.  The  appendices  contain  lists  of  valuable 
manuscript  and  printed  authorities. 

W.  M.  K. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Coleccion  de  Documentos  para  el  Estudio 
de  la  Historia  de  Aragon,  containing  documents  of  the  reign  of  Ramiro  I, 
was  noticed  by  us  in  1905  (vol.  xx.  p.  824) ;  the  second,  containing  the 
Fuero  of  Teruel,  was  reviewed  at  length  last  year  (vol.  xxiii.  pp.  766-772). 
The  third,  which  now  lies  before  us,  is  composed  of  Documentos  corre- 
spondientes  al  Beinado  de  Sancio  Bamirez,  edited  by  Senor  Don  Jose 
Salarrullana  y  de  Dios  (Zaragoza,  s.a.).  The  charters  extend  from  1063 
to  1094,  and  all  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  monastery  of  San 
Juan  de  la  Pena.  The  dating  of  the  documents  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  No.  xviii.  is  placed  under  1081,  era  1119,  though  a  note 
explains  that  the  year  is  impossible  :  as  a  fact  the  charter  has  not 
1119  but  t.  c.  viiiix.,  which  is  manifestly  blundered ;  while  the  year 
given  in  a  confirmation  of  a.d.  1120,  era  1158,  is  1128,  with  which  the 
accompanying  data  agree  except  as  to  the  day  and  month.  On  the 
other  hand  the  editor  alters  the  date  of  no.  xxix.  from  era  1120  to  era 
1124.  The  document  is  dated  on  Sunday,  1  November,  luna  vi  ;  the 
day  of  the  week  suits  era  1124,  but  the  luna  1120.  Points  like  these 
call  for  further  examination.  There  are  many  points  of  interest  about 
the  formulae  and  the  construction  of  the  documents.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Sancio's  son  Peter  regularly  signs  in  both  Latin  and  Arabic.  We  hope 
that  the  publication  of  this  series  may  lead  to  the  production  of  a  scien- 
tific treatise  on  an  obscure  department  of  diplomatic.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts  are  given  in  a  peculiarly 
inconvenient  manner.  G. 

Dr.  Alexander  Cartellieri  has  published  the  Chronicon  Universale 
Anonymi Laudunensis  for  the  years  1154  to  the  end  in  1219  (Leipzig:  Dyk, 
1909).  The  text  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Wolf  Stechele,  who  has  based 
it  upon  the  earlier  Berlin  manuscript  (once  at  Cheltenham),  and  not  upon 
the  somewhat  later  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (also  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  used  by  the  editors  of  Bouquet.  The  part  edited  con- 
tains all  the  original  matter  of  the  chronicle,  which  was  attributed  by  the 
French  editor  to  an  English  Premonstratensian  residing  in  the  diocese 
of  Laon  (Bouquet  xviii.  703).     Dr.  Cartellieri  intends  this  edition  for 
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academic  use,  and  is  content  to  give  a  critical  text  with  a  brief  biblio- 
graphical introduction  without  either  notes  or  index.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  text  is  complete  for  these  years,  and  exceedingly  handy  and  well 
printed.  As  students  of  the  period  know,  the  Laon  chronicle  is  valuable 
for  the  reigns  of  Henry  II  and  his  sons,  and  throws  light  on  several  dark 
places.  F.  M.  P. 

The  Liber  Exemplorum  ad  usum  Praedicantium  saeculo  xiii  com- 
positus  a  quodam  fratre  minore  Anglico  de  provincia  Hiberniae  secundum 
codicem  Dunelmensem  editus  per  A.  G.  Little  (Aberdeen  University 
Press,  1908)  is  the  first  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  British  Society 
of  Franciscan  studies,  and  it  is  fortunate  in  its  editor.  Mr.  Little's  work 
is  (as  students  know  well)  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  he  has  done,  as  it 
seems,  all  that  could  be  required  of  him  by  way  of  presenting  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  stories  for  use  in  sermons  to  the  limited  circle  of  folk- 
lorists  and  medievalists  (we  apologise  for  the  two  rather  clumsy  and 
distasteful  words)  to  whom  such  documents  are  primarily  interesting. 
It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  this  text  should  have  been  selected  by  the 
society  for  its  first  publication,  for  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
its  author  was  a  Franciscan,  there  is  not,  as  Mr.  Little  tells  us,  a  single 
reference  to  St.  Francis  in  the  text.  Its  principal  claim  to  occupy  the 
honourable  place  which  has  here  been  assigned  to  it  is  perhaps  this, 
that  it  is  '  the  earliest  compilation  of  the  kind,  made  by  a  Franciscan 
friar,  which  has  yet  been  printed.'  But,  whether  this  or  other  reasons 
dictated  the  choice,  the  text  is  an  interesting  one.  Mr.  Little  dates  it 
between  1275  and  1279  :  its  compiler  was  a  Warwickshire  man  who 
passed  a  good  many  years  in  Ireland — Drogheda,  Dublin,  and  Cork  were 
among  his  places  of  residence.  He  also  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  met 
Roger  Bacon.  We  do  not  think,  by  the  way,  that  the  text  of  chapter  38 
warrants  Mr.  Little  in  saying  that  the  compiler  ■  took  part '  with  Bacon 
in  a  magical  seance.  The  book  is  preserved  in  one  manuscript  in  the 
Durham  Chapter  Library  (B.  iv.  19),  and  that  is  imperfect,  wanting  the 
prologue  and  the  concluding  third  (?)  of  the  text.  Portions  of  it  were 
printed  by  M.  Paul  Meyer  in  Notices  et  Extraits  (xxxiv.  i.  399  sqq.).  The 
list  of  authorities  used  by  the  compiler  is  carefully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Little  :  its  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  Gemma  Ecclesiae  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  which  we  now  possess  in  a  single  imperfect  copy :  a  ■  boke  of 
father  John  of  Kilkenny,'  now  probably  lost,  is  also  mentioned  (cap.  136). 
There  is  little  of  historical  importance  in  the  text,  but  a  good  deal  which 
should  be  attractive  to  students  of  folk-lore  (app.  112,  192)  and  of  the 
transmission  of  tales.  All  such  points  are  fully  brought  out  by  Mr.  Little  in 
his  admirable  notes  (pp.  127-157).  There  are  two  good  indexes,  of 
names  and  of  authors.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  (a  propos  of  a  state- 
ment On  p.  v)  that  Rud's  catalogue  of  the  Durham  manuscripts,  though 
not  printed  till  1825,  was  drawn  up  quite  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

M.  R.  J. 

In  the  Exchequer  Ordinance  of  1323  we  are  told  that  'it  has  been 
found  by  evidence  in  the  present  day  that  the  Great  Rolls  are  larger  for 
one  year  of  the  time  of  the  king  that  now  is  than  they  used  to  be  for 
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three  years  or  four  of  the  time  of  his  ancestors.'  (Bed  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  iii.  p.  861.)  This  statement  is  true  in  a  much  more  general 
sense  than  is  implied  in  this  text,  and  if  all  the  records  of  Edward  II's 
reign  are  longer,  fuller,  and  more  systematic  than  those  of  his  father, 
the  records  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  are  even  more  elaborate  than 
those  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon.  For  instance,  Mr.  J.  E.  E.  S.  Sharp,  the 
careful  editor  of  the  new  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  was  able 
to  deal  with  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I  in  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  (see  ante,  xxii.  pp.  401-2).  It  needed  a 
volume  of  nearly  600  pages  to  deal  similarly  with  the  first  nine  years  of 
Edward  II.  In  the  seventh  volume  now  before  us  (London :  H.  M. 
Stationery  office,  1909)  Mr.  Sharp  has  required  a  hundred  pages  more 
to  calendar  the  Inquisitions  of  the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  abstract  is  made  with  admirable  care,  and  reveals  an 
immense  mass  of  fresh  detailed  information  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  compelled  to  use  the  hopelessly  inadequate  calendar  issued  by  the 
Record  Commission  a  hundred  years  ago.  Thus,  we  find  elaborate 
particulars  as  to  the  wife,  family,  and  possessions  of  that  John  of 
Benstede  who  so  late  as  1306  was  the  '  very  discreet  clerk  and  confi- 
dential adviser  of  Edward  I,'  and  was  as  a  clerk  keeper  of  the  wardrobe 
for  the  first  year  of  Edward  II.  A  few  years  later  Benstede  renounces 
his  clerical  status  for  knighthood  and  a  wife,  and  becomes  founder  of  a 
legitimate  landholding  family  without  apparently  the  church  having 
anything  to  say  against'  his  abandonment  of  the  clerical  career.  The 
lady's  name,  given  on  p.  230  as  Joan,  is  elsewhere  more  correctly  given 
as  Petronilla.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  where  official  records  con- 
tradict each  other,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  exact  date  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  very 
casual  way  in  which  the  inquests  show  us  that  proof  of  age  was  esta- 
blished. It  is  interesting  that  in  the  present  volume  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  towards  demanding  more  precise  evidence  of  date  of  birth. 
It  was  already  becoming  common  for  the  priest  baptising  a  child  to 
record  the  date  in  one  of  the  church  books.  An  admirable  feature  of 
these  calendars  is  the  full  index  of  subjects.  This  index  however  might 
with  advantage  have  been  extended  even  further.  There  are,  for  example, 
several  interesting  references  in  the  text  to  the  great  administrative 
departments  of  the  Chancery  and  the  Wardrobe,  neither  of  which 
names  figures  in  the  index  of  subjects.  T.  F.  T. 

In  his  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop,  Chancellor,  Cardinal  (London : 
Pitman,  1908),  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Radford  claims  justly  that  the  cardinal, 
whose  public  life  of  nearly  half  a  century  was  one  of  the  main  threads  of 
continuity  between  three  Lancastrian  reigns,  deserves  a  biography  of  his 
own.  In  no  other  career  can  we  trace  so  well  the  development  of  English 
foreign  policy,  from  the  essays  at  interference  in  France  under  Henry  IV, 
through  the  triumphs  of  Henry  V,  to  the  luckless  peace  which  Beaufort 
had  the  wisdom  to  recognise  as  necessary  in  his  latest  years.  Though 
Beaufort  might  seem  to  a  superficial  judgment,  as  he  did  to  the  popular 
prejudice  of  his  own  time,  to  have  abandoned  the  policy  of  Henry  V,  he 
was  in  his  recognition  of  facts  and  possibilities  a  better  representative  of 
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that  prince's  ideas  than  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  with  his  unreasoning 
advocacy  of  the  war  party.  The  story  of  Beaufort's  activity  must  be 
pieced  together  for  the  most  part  from  documents  and  records,  and  at 
times  it  is  difficult  to  trace  exactly  the  measure  of  his  influence.  Thus 
the  subject  lends  itself  to  treatment  within  a  moderate  compass,  and  Mr. 
Radford  has  done  his  work  well,  making  a  truthful  portrait  of  a  man 
1  who  had  striven  hard,  sometimes  mistakenly,  but  in  the  main  honestly, 
to  do  the  best  for  his  king  and  country.'  In  spite  of  its  popular  form  the 
book  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  original  sources,  without  any  undue 
exaggeration  of  the  hero's  importance.  Mr.  Radford  himself  suggests  a 
comparison  with  Mr.  Vickers'  Humphrey  of  Gloucester ;  but  whilst  he 
does  justice  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  that  work,  he  is  forced  incidentally 
to  bring  out  a  more  truthful  scheme  of  the  politics  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  and  show  Beaufort  as  the  trusted  councillor  of  Henry  V,  and 
loyal  supporter  of  John  of  Bedford.  His  book  is  a  well-balanced  vindica- 
tion both  of  the  man  and  the  politician  from  the  prejudiced  verdict  made 
popular  by  Yorkist  and  Tudor  historians.  C.  L.  K. 

Mr.  W.  Boulting's  Aeneas  Silvius  (Pius  II)  (London  :  Constable,  1908) 
is  a  straightforward,  practical  biography.  Enthusiastic  as  the  author 
is,  he  is  free  from  the  sentimentalism  which  English  writers  too 
often  think  appropriate  to  the  most  material  of  nations.  The  style  may 
indeed  be  thought  a  little  too  pedestrian  for  a  subject  which,  though 
not  romantic,  invariably  appeals  to  sympathy.  The  book  can  claim  to  be 
the  first  distinct  biography  of  the  pope  in  English,  though  the  closely 
printed  pages  of  Creighton's  second  volume,  which  cover  his  career,  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  shorter.  Mr.  Boulting  in  his  researches  in  the  Vatican 
and  elsewhere  failed  to  find  any  new  material.  This  is  not  surprising,  for 
Dr.  Pastor  is  a  harvester  who  leaves  little  for  the  gleaners.  He  is  well 
versed  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  he  rightly  bases  his  narrative 
mainly  upon  his  hero's  own  writings.  He  was  unlucky  in  being  just  too 
soon  for  Rudolf  Wolkan's  new  edition  of  the  Correspondence  of  Aeneas, 
the  first  volume  of  which  reaches  to  1445.  No  two  writers  entirely  agree 
in  their  estimate  of  the  character  of  Pius  II.  Voigt  is  his  most  bitter 
critic,  and  Mr.  Boulting  may  pass  for  his  most  fervent  panegyrist,  though 
his  conclusions  do  not  very  essentially  differ  from  those  of  Creighton. 
He  probably  goes  too  far  in  excusing  his  hero's  moral  lapses  by  the  loose 
morality  of  the  times.  His  father's  reproaches,  Pius  II's  own  repentance,, 
and  the  ill-natured  satire  of  his  opponents  go  to  prove  that  sexual  laxity 
was  even  then  regarded  with  reprobation,  even  as  it  possibly  is  now  in 
the  Wiltshire  village  which  Mr.  Boulting  pillories.  The  defence  really 
rests  rather  on  the  impressionable  temperament,  open  at  once  to  seduction 
and  repentance.  This,  taken  in  close  connexion  with  his  wonderful  gift  of 
expression,  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  character  and  career  of  Aeneas 
Silvius.  However  that  may  be,  we  prefer  Mr.  Boulting's  generous 
judgment  to  Voigt' s  verdict.  A  little  more  ingenuity  might  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  illustrations.  These  consist  solely  of  the  well-known 
scenes  from  the  cathedral  library  at  Siena,  which  are  far  from  being  con- 
temporary, and  without  the  brilliant  colouring  are  somewhat  monotonous  * 
The  buildings  of  Pius  II  at  Pienza  certainly  deserved  a  plate,  forming  as- 
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they  do  the  most  remarkable  group  of  examples  of  the  architecture, 
ecclesiastical,  domestic,  and  municipal,  of  the  earlier  Renaissance. 
Imperial  genealogy  seems  to  be  the  heel  of  Achilles  in  Mr.  Boulting's 
accuracy.  Albert  II  was  not  Sigismund's  sister's  son,  but  his  daughter's 
husband,  and  Frederick  III  was  not  Albert  II's  brother,  but  his  second 
cousin.  E.  A. 

Slavonic  Europe,  a  Political  History  of  Poland  and  Bussiafrom  1447 
to  1796,  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  (Cambridge  :  University  Press, 
1908),  furnishes  practically  the  first  English  text-book  which  traces 
the  connexion  between  Russian  and  Polish  history.  It  is  however 
scarcely  accurate  to  adopt  so  general  a  title  as  *  Slavonic  Europe,' 
even  though  the  inner  structure  of  the  book  would  undoubtedly  have 
suffered  if  Bohemia  and  the  Balkan  Slavs  had  been  included.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  clear  why  the  year  1447  was  chosen  for  the  point  of 
departure.  The  brief  introductory  chapter  is  more  likely  to  confuse 
than  to  assist  the  student,  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  Polish  history  without  some  account,  however  brief,  of  the 
reign  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  temporary  union  with  Hungary,  and 
the  more  important  and  lasting  union  with  Lithuania  (1386).  The 
chaotic  nature  of  early  Russian  history  amply  justifies  its  treatment  in 
outline  only ;  but  the  period  from  1333  to  1444  really  decided  the  fate  of 
Poland,  and  supplies  the  key  to  many  subsequent  events  of  her  history. 
For  instance,  the  agreement  of  Kaschau  (1374)  was  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  noble  privileges  which  culminated  in  the  absolute  assertion  of  the 
liberum  veto.  The  great  interest  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
lies  in  the  repeated  efforts  of  Poland  and  Hungary  to  found  a  powerful 
mid-European  monarchy,  capable  of  defying  all  invaders  from  the  East ; 
and  the  fatal  battle  of  Varna  (1444),  which  destroyed  this  dream  when  it 
was  on  the  very  point  of  realisation,  is  an  event  whose  importance  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  But  the  author  does  not  even  hint  at  this,  and 
seems  to  regard  Poland's  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights  as  far  more 
important  than  the  campaign  whose  failure  decided  the  fate  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Balkan  peninsula.  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  his  view 
that  Casimir  IV 's  policy  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  was  a  mistake.  If, 
instead  of  exhausting  itself  in  a  long  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights, 
Poland  had  supported  Hunyady  in  his  heroic  struggle  against  the  Turks ; 
if  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  had  presented  a  united  front  to  the 
invader,  instead  of  indulging  in  internecine  strife,  then  the  disaster  of 
Mohacs  would  have  been  either  averted  or  speedily  avenged,  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula  might  have  been  spared  a  long  period  of  war  and 
anarchy.  Despite  occasional  signs  of  haste,  the  book  is  far  more  agree- 
ably written  than  the  average  text-book,  and  the  character  sketches  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  Peter  the  Great,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine  II.  (to 
whom  justice  is  hardly  done)  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  It  is 
however  preposterous  to  omit  all  account  of  Peter  the  Great's  Swedish 
wars,  merely  because  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  companion  volume  on 
Scandinavia.  Even  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  is  omitted.  Nor 
is  equal  measure  always  dealt  to  the  two  countries;  in  the  first  half 
of  the  book  Poland,  in  the  second  half  Russia  predominates.      Thus  after 
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Sobieski's  death  Poland  vanishes  from  these  pages  for  forty  years,  and 
we  hear  not  a  word  of  Stanislas  Leszczynski  until  his  second  election 
to  the  throne  (1733).  In  the  same  way,  after  describing  the  new  Polish 
constitution  of  1775,  Mr.  Bain  passes  over  the  next  thirteen  years  in  a 
single  sentence,  and  plunges  into  an  account  of  the  quadrennial  diet 
of  1788,  without  giving  any  indication  of  the  events  which  preceded  it, 
A  useful  bibliography  of  five  pages  ends  the  book,  but  strangely  enough 
the  standard  Polish  histories  of  Caro  and  Bobrzyiiski  are  omitted. 

R.  W.  S.-W. 

The  second  volume  of  The  Coventry  Leet  Booh  which  is  being  edited 
by  Miss  Mary  Dormer  Harris  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  (London  : 
Frowde,  1908)  and  which  is  now  carried  down  to  1496  is  almost  as  much 
concerned  with  national  as  with  municipal  politics.  The  visit  of  Henry  VI 
and  his  gracious  speeches  in  1451  are  fully  recorded,  as  are  also  the  pageants 
prepared  for  the  welcome  of  Margaret  in  1456  when  the  prophet  Jeremy 
celebrated  the  '  mellyflue  mekenes  '  of  the  Queen's  person  and  Prudence 
confidently  declares  that  her  '  blessed  babe '  Edward  will  bring  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  the  realm.  But  all  these  amenities,  together  with  a  further 
visit  in  1457,  when  Margaret  came  to  see  the  Corpus  Christi  plays  and  was 
feasted  at  the  leading  grocers'  on  fat  pikes,  peascods,  pippins,  comfits,  and 
green  ginger,  did  not  prevent  a  ready  submission  to  Edward  IV  after 
Towton.  The  records  of  war  taxation  under  Yorkist  rule  and  of  royal  inter- 
vention in  local  disputes  illustrate  the  beginnings  of  an  increased  inter- 
action between  municipal  and  national  economy,  while  the  recurring 
controversies  between  the  prior  and  the  corporation  or  between  the  citizens 
and  the  ruling  oligarchy  on  rights  of  common  indicate  the  surviving 
influence  of  rural  conditions  even  in  such  an  industrial  centre  as  Coventry. 
On  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the  craft-gilds  to  the  muni- 
cipal authority  the  Leet  Book  continues  to  afford  valuable  light.  From 
an  ordinance  in  1457  forbidding  the  practice  it  is  clear  that  the  crafts  used 
their  fraternity  organisation  to  impose  an  oath  on  their  members,  and 
were  thus  able  to  punish  breaches  of  their  regulations  by  an  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  courts  (p.  302).  The  case  of  the  Dyers  in  1476  shows  that  the 
imposition  of  the  oath  had  continued  in  spite  of  prohibition,  and  that  it 
was  applied  to  the  enforcement  of  purely  industrial  regulations  (p.  418). 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  civic  authorities  not  only  asserting  the  right 
to  the  complete  control  of  such  secular  matters  but  gradually  assuming 
the  direction  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  fraternities.  In  1492  the 
crafts  and  mysteries  that  find  priests  to  sing  and  pray  for  them  are  ordered 
to  give  straitly  in  charge  to  their  said  priests  to  *  kepe  the  quer '  daily  as 
well  upon  the  week  days  as  upon  the  holy  days  in  increasing  of  divine 
service  daily  to  be  sung  in  the  parish  churches  (p.  544).  The  annual 
pageants  of  the  crafts  had  long  been  recognised  to  be  a  matter  for  muni- 
cipal regulation.  In  1493-4  we  find  the  city  redistributing  the  burden 
among  the  trades.  But  the  method  of  procedure  indicates  a  conscious- 
ness of  encroachment  on  the  sphere  of  voluntary  association.  The  crafts 
that  do  not  bear  any  charge  are  urged  'of  their  toward  loving  disposition  ' 
to  join  themselves  or  be  contributory  to  crafts  that  are  charged,  *  which 
their  so  doing  shall  principally  please  God  '  (p.  558).     In  response  to  this 
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appeal,  the  Girdlers  (among  other  instances)  announce  ■  that  the  Cappers 
and  the  Fullers  of  their  good  will  were  agreeable  to  pay .  .  .  yearly  13s.  4d. 
towards  the  charge  of  their  priest  and  pageant,'  whereupon  the  Leet 
record  and  authorise  the  agreement  and  fix  a  penalty  for  the  breach  of  it 
(p.  565).  Miss  Harris  reserves  her  introduction  for  the  final  instalment 
of  the  work.  A  sketch  map  of  Coventry  indicating  the  wards  and  main 
streets  would  be  very  helpful.  G.  U. 

Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas ;  his  Life,  his  Apostolate,  and  his  Writings, 
by  Mr.  Francis  Augustus  MacNutt  (New  York:  Putnam,  1909),  is  pleasantly 
written,  contains  good  portraits  and  a  map,  and  shows  careful  study 
of  the  writings  of  Las  Casas,  but  does  not  really  add  very  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  him.  While  the  author  sees  that  the  problems  involved  in 
•contact  between  two  races  at  such  different  stages  of  development  as 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  made  the  task  of  Las  Casas  almost 
impossible,  he  does  full  justice  to  his  noble  self-sacrifice,  his  unwearied 
energy,  and  his  practical  sagacity.  Indeed,  in  judging  the  methods 
and  the  results  of  Spanish  colonisation,  he  accepts  the  statements  of 
Las  Casas  with  too  little  qualification.  The  Brevissima  Belacion,  which 
he  quotes  in  full,  is  not  a  history  but  a  manifesto,  written  in  the  thick  of 
a  furious  controversy.  That  Las  Casas  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honour 
incapable  of  intentional  misrepresentation  or  deceit,  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  his  writings,  and  those  of  such  enthusiastic  biographers  as 
Mr.  MacNutt,  give  us  a  wrong  idea  of  Spanish  colonisation,  which  was 
in  some  respects  more  enlightened  than  that  of  France  or  of  England. 
Like  many  other  writers,  Mr.  MacNutt  takes  the  unrestrained  cruelty  and 
licence  of  the  early  conquistador  es,  in  their  first  few  years  of  meeting  with 
the  Caribs,  as  typical  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  islands  and 
on  the  mainland.  In  reality  even  at  the  first  such  exploits  as  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  advanced  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  career  of  Las 
Casas  himself  shows  that  the  conduct  of  the  home  government  toward  the 
Indians  was  from  the  first  enlightened  and  for  the  age  extremely  tolerant. 
It  was  on  the  economic  side  that  Spanish  colonisation  was  weak. 

W.  L.  G. 

In  The  First  Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  Margaret  of  Austria 
(London  :  Methuen.  1908),  Mrs.  Tremayne  has  written  a  serious  and 
sober  volume  fortified  by  research  in  the  archives  of  Brussels,  Malines, 
and  Lille,  to  which  however  more  definite  references  are  desirable.  The 
authorities  seem  to  have  scarcely  yielded  sufficient  material  for  a  long 
biography,  and  consequently  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  familiar 
history  of  Maximilian,  Charles  V,  and  Francis  I.  In  some  chapters 
Margaret  scarcely  appears  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
reference  to  her  administration  as  Regent,  though  this  is  an  important 
period  in  Netherland  history.  More  study  might  perhaps  have  been 
spent  on  the  works  of  modern  Netherland  historians,  and  it  seems 
doubtful  if  the  materials  collected  by  Count  E.  de  Quinsonas  have  been 
utilised,  although  he  is  quoted  in  relation  to  the  church  of  Brou.  In 
her  account  of  this  wonderful  memorial  church  Mrs.  Tremayne  is  seeu 
•at  her  best.     Genuine  enthusiasm,  partly  historical  and  partly  artistic, 
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lifts  this  part  of  the  book  to  a  higher  plane.  Many  pilgrims  will  doubt- 
less be  tempted  to  visit  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  Eenaissance  ornament  to  Gothic  forms.  The  volume  however 
is  so  overloaded  with  quotation  from  the  authorities,  original  or  secondary, 
that  Mrs.  Tremayne  scarcely  gives  herself  a  chance  of  developing  her 
own  narrative  style.  In  a  popular  biography  letters  from  such  accessible 
works  as  Bradford's  Correspondence  of  Charles  V,  or  even  unpublished 
documents,  are  not  worth  quoting  in  extenso,  unless  they  have  a  telling 
effect  upon  the  subject.  A  few  mistakes  call  for  correction.  In  the  history 
of  Margaret,  of  all  people,  a  careful  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  Duchy  and  County  of  Burgundy.  Yet  Margaret's  dowry  is  described 
as  Burgundy,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Senlis  Maximilian  is  stated  to  have 
received  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy.  Philip  and  Juana  are 
described  as  being  heirs  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  the  Empire.  Philip, 
to  say  nothing  of  Juana,  could  not  be  called  heir  to  the  Empire,  for  no 
one  knew  better  than  his  father  that  election  was  no  mere  form,  and 
his  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  was  purely  titular.  A  geographical 
error  makes  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  separate  Liege  from  the  Nether- 
land  provinces,  whereas  it  is  the  interposition  of  Liege  which  gave  the 
two  duchies  their  peculiar  history.  It  is  premature  to  speak  of  the 
Seventeen  Provinces  in  1507.  Minor  slips  are  the  mention  of  Anne  of 
Beaujeu  and  her  husband  as  the  lord  and  lady  of  Beaujeu,  and  of 
Charles  VIII,  the  only  living  son  of  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  as  the  eldest 
son.  Adrian  IV  should  be  Adrian  VI.  In  giving  the  signatories  of  the 
league  of  Cambray  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  Duke  of  Milan 
was  really  Louis  XII  of  France.  When  it  is  stated  that  Maximilian  had 
no  deniers,  it  gives  a  false  impression  to  add  in  brackets  '  Old  Roman 
coins,'  with  which  indeed  he  could  well  dispense.  In  the  index  William 
de  Croy  and  Guillaume  de  Croy  are  given  as  different  persons.  Medicis 
and  Vendome  would  be  improved  by  an  accent,  and  Orchies  and  Inns- 
bruck by  its  omission.  Logrono  should  be  Logrono.  The  index  might 
be  fuller,  and  in  a  work  of  this  character  a  bibliography  seems  essential. 
The  admirable  illustrations  will  form  for  many  readers  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  Bruges  in  1907. 
Major  Martin  Hume  in  his  introduction  has  made  good  use  of  the 
Fuensalida  correspondence,  published,  unfortunately,  after  Mrs.  Tremayne's 
book  was  in  print.  For  a  first  work,  Margaret  is  a  subject  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  because,  while  she  is  almost  always  important,  she  scarcely 
ever  takes  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Mrs.  Tremayne's  book  is  meritorious, 
and  the  next  will  with  tolerable  certainty  be  better.  H. 

Staat  und  Gesellschaft  der  neuern  Zeit>  by  F.  Bezold,  E.  Gothein, 
and  R.  Koser  (Leipzig  :  Teubner,  1908),  forms  the  fifth  division  of  the 
second  part  of  the  work  edited  by  P.  Hinneberg,  Die  Kultur  der 
Gegemvart.  It  possesses  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  composite  under- 
taking, but  the  portions  assigned  to  each  author  are  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  him  to  follow  his  own  lines,  and  there  is  no  evident  effort  to  obtain 
homogeneity.  In  fact  the  attention  paid  to  the  political,  religious, 
economic,  and  other  sides  of  the  periods  dealt  with  varies  very  much  in 
the  three  several  portions  of  this  book.     In  the  first,  Staat  und  Gesell- 
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schaft  des  Beformationszeitalters,  the  author,  Dr.  Bezold,  begins  with 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  describes  the  religious  and  intellectual 
movements  at  greater  length,  though  still  broadly,  and  without  more 
detail  than  clearness  demands.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  time  of 
the  Counter-Reformation,  and  the  author,  Dr.  Eberhard  Gothein,  con- 
fines himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  theological,  ethical,  and  intellectual 
interests  of  his  subject.  This  section  has  consequently  more  unity  than 
the  others,  and  will  perhaps  be  found  more  generally  interesting.  The 
third  part  treats  of  the  Hohezeit  des  Absolutismus,  and  here  the  writer, 
Dr.  Reinhold  Koser,  though  he  devotes  some  sections  to  social  conditions, 
and  sets  himself  rather  to  explain  conditions  than  to  narrate  events, 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  into  writing  a  concise  summary  of  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  period  of  European  history.  The  book  is  apparently 
intended  neither  for  specialists — who  would  find  it  deficient  in  biblio- 
graphy and  in  references  to  authorities — nor  yet  for  persons  unread  in 
history,  to  whom  great  parts  would  be  unintelligible,  but  for  those  who 
have  been  through  such  a  course  of  general  history  as  the  German 
schools  profess  to  give,  and  who  are  ready  to  take  in  the  idea  of  modern 
civilisation  as  the  outcome  of  various  historical  processes.  A.  G. 

The  Guanches  of  Tenerife;  the  Holy  Image  of  our  Lady  of  Candelaria 
and  the  Spanish  Conquest  and  Settlement,  by  the  Friar  Alonso  de  Espinosa, 
of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  translated  and  edited,  with  notes  and  an 
introduction,  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B.  (London :  Hakluyt 
Society,  1907),  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  volume  published  in  1872. 
That  was  the  work  of  Bethencourt,  and  dealt  with  most  of  the  Canary 
Islands  at  their  first  conquest  and  settlement  from  Europe.  This  is  the 
account  written  by  Alonso  de  Espinosa,  1580-1590,  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Tenerife.  The  book  is  partly  descriptive,  partly  historical,  partly 
miraculous.  It  was  first  published  at  Seville  in  1594.  Sir  Clements  has 
translated  the  original  in  his  usual  bold  and  vigorous  style,  he  has  written 
an  interesting  introduction,  and  he  has  added  a  vocabulary  of  such  words 
of  the  Guanche  language  as  are  extant  in  literature.  The  ethnological 
side  of  the  problem  of  early  Canarian  history  awaits  further  investigation  ; 
meanwhile  Sir  Clements  Markham's  interesting  volume,  which  is  clearly 
a  labour  of  love,  may  well  direct  attention  to  it.  The  useful  bibliography 
which  he  appends  will  be  of  much  service.  Historically  the  most  valu- 
able, because  the  most  original,  part  of  the  book  is  a  brief  report  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Image  of  our  Lady  of  Candelaria,  written  by  Miss 
Ethel  Trew  in  February  1907,  which  contains  a  description  which  will 
hereafter  be  valuable.  W.  H.  H. 

The  letters  published  by  M.  J.  Nouillac  in  Un  Envoy e"  Hollandais  a 
la  Cour  de  Henri  IV;  Lettres  inedites  de  Francois  d'Aerssen  a  Jacques 
Valcke  (1599-1603)  (Paris  :  Champion,  1908)  are  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  three  very  troublous  years.  Aerssen  was  secretary  to  the 
important  mission  of  Oldenbarnevelt  and  Justin  of  Nassau  in  1598,  and 
though  only  twenty-six,  was  left  behind  as  charge  d'affaires  of  the  States- 
General.    The  letters  here  printed,  whole  or  in  part,  were  written  to  Jacob 
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Valcke,  treasurer-general  of  Zealand,  an  intimate  friend,  and  are  therefore 
more  outspoken  than  the  official  despatches.  Aerssen's  sources  were  good, 
for  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Duplessis  Mornay,  Bouillon,  Louise  de 
Coligny,  and  the  English  embassy,  while  Henri  IV  had  a  personal  liking 
for  him.  The  main  object  was  to  obtain  the  repayment  of  the  king's 
debts  to  the  States -General,  and  further  subsidies  for  the  support  of  the 
war  against  Spain.  But  also  Aerssen  was  eager,  now  and  hereafter,  to 
draw  France  into  the  war  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  and  hence  his 
letters  are  full  of  information  on  the  two  crises,  the  Savoyard  War  and 
the  conspiracy  of  Biron,  which  nearly  provoked  a  rupture.  He  regarded 
the  peace  with  Savoy  as  very  disgraceful,  and  most  injurious  to  the 
States-General.  In  this  matter,  and  perhaps  in  this  alone,  he  was  in 
accord  with  Villeroy  as  against  Sully,  though  for  a  different  reason. 
Several  letters  bear  on  the  jealousy  between  France  and  England  with 
respect  to  the  Netherlands,  on  the  negotiations  of  Philip  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  for  a  peace  on  national  lines,  and  on  the  project  for  the  forma- 
tion of  two  kingdoms  or  principalities,  a  forecast  in  fact  of  modern  Belgium 
and  Holland,  under  the  protection  of  France  and  England.  Aerssen 
was  pessimistic  on  the  condition  of  France,  the  discontent  of  the 
nobility  at  the  monopoly  of  power  by  Sully  and  Villeroy,  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  suspected  hostility  of  the  king  towards 
them.  He  was  seriously  alarmed  at  the  negotiations  for  the  reception  of 
the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  ;  he  believed  that  the 
pope's  influence  both  in  internal  and  external  affairs  was  excessive 
Among  other  causes  for  the  difficulty  of  extracting  subsidies  he  cites  the 
king's  extravagance  in  building  and  amours.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  government  is  the  demonstra- 
tion made  by  thousands  of  Parisians  at  the  grave  of  Biron,  though 
Aerssen  admits  that  the  sane  opinion  of  the  kingdom  regarded  his 
execution  as  not  only  just  but  necessary.  It  is  noticeable  that  friends  of 
France  were  already  shuddering  at  the  likelihood  of  the  king's  assassina- 
tion. E.  A. 

Mr.  William  Foster  has  published  a  further  volume  of  The  English 
Factories  in  India,  dealing  with  the  years  1624-1629  (Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press,  1909).  The  capture  of  Ormuz  produced  a  ground  swell  of  trouble 
from  the  Portuguese,  which  can  be  marked  in  this  volume ;  while  the 
attack  upon  the  Indian  junks,  which  was  part  of  the  same  policy,  provoked 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Mogul.  Moreover,  when 
this  trouble  was  satisfactorily  settled,  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1626 
further  complicated  matters.  Considering  all  this,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  during  the  years  here  dealt  with  the  position  of  the  English 
traders  at  Surat'  steadily  improved,  though  the  attempts  to  develop  trade 
on  the  east  coast  and  in  the  islands  met  with  failure.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  occupation  of  Bombay  was  discussed  as  early  as  1626,  and  a 
proposal  was  made  to  the  Dutch  for  the  two  powers  to  fortify  it  in  common. 
Happily  for  the  interests  alike  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  the 
offer  was  at  once  rejected.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  their  editor  that  the 
letters  in  this  volume  are,  for  the  most  part,  less  interesting  than  those 
contained  in  some  of  its  predecessors.  H.  E.  E. 
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Ever  since  Voltaire  accepted  and  amplified  the  rumours  which  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  had  circulated  about  a  mysterious  prisoner  who 
at  Pignerol,  in  the  island  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  and  in  the  Bastille  was 
never  allowed  to  show  himself  unmasked,  the  question  who  this  man 
might  be  has,  as  Monsignor  Stapleton  Barnes  says,  been  discussed 
usque  ad  nauseam.  We  should  therefore  gladly  welcome  his  book  entitled 
The  Man  of  the  Mask  :  a  Study  in  the  By-ways  of  History  (London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1908)  if  it  seemed  likely  to  close  the  controversy. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  solution  he  offers  is  not  one  to  be  easily  ac- 
cepted. It  rests  on  two  gratuitous  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  because 
James  Stuart  or  de  la  Cloche,  supposed  to  be  the  eldest  of  Charles  IPs 
many  bastards,  whose  career  can  be  traced  until  December  1668,  then 
suddenly  disappears,  he  must  be  the  same  man  as  an  Abbe  Preg- 
nani  who  makes  his  appearance  at  Whitehall  in  January  1669,  and 
who  appears  to  have  concealed  his  real  business,  that  of  a  secret 
agent  between  the  French  and  English  courts,  by  posing  as  an  astro- 
loger and  fortune-teller.  Monsignor  Barnes  quotes  (p.  235)  the  account 
of  Pregnani  given  by  Lionne  to  the  French  ambassador  in  London  :  '  A 
Theatine  taken  by  the  king  from  the  cloister  and  made  an  abbe.  He 
was  skilled  in  astrology  and  had  got  a  great  name  in  Paris  among  the 
ladies,  who  are  always  curious  about  the  future.'  Monsignor  Barnes  does 
not  produce  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  description  of  Pregnani 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  anything  written  about  the  abbe"  by  Charles  II  in  the  letters  to 
his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  quoted  by  the  author.  The  second 
assumption  is  that,  because  nothing  further  is  heard  of  Pregnani 
after  he  left  London  on  5  July,  he  must  be  the  man  whom  M.  de 
Vauroy,  major  of  the  fortress  of  Dunkirk,  brought  to  Pignerol  in  August 
1669,  and  who  subsequently  was  known  as  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask. 
Monsignor  Barnes  is  more  successful  in  showing  who  and  what  the  Man 
in  the  Mask  was  not.  Among  other  things — and  this  tells  against  his  own 
case — he  proves  that  he  was  not  of  exalted  rank,  for  he  was  allowed  to  act 
as  valet  to  Fouquet ;  and  Louvois,  or  an  official  in  Louvois'  name,  wrote 
of  him  and  another  prisoner  '  that  clothes  for  people  of  this  hind  ought 
to  last  three  or  four  years  at  the  least.'  Certainly  neither  Louvois  nor 
Lewis  XIV  would  have  exposed  a  king's  son,  though  illegitimate,  to  the 
indignity  of  menial  service,  nor  would  he  have  been  spoken  of  in  such 
terms.  P.  F.  W. 

Nelson's  tactics  at  Trafalgar  have  often  been  the  theme  of  controversy, 
enough  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  old  account  of  a  perpen- 
dicular attack  in  line  ahead  was  obviously  at  variance  with  the  facts ;  no 
alternative  suggestion  however  had  been  generally  accepted  before  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Thursfield's  Trafalgar  centenary  articles  in  the 
Times  of  October  1905.  These  were  recognised  at  the  time  as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  to  have  them  in  a 
collected  form  is  most  welcome  (Nelson,  and  other  Naval  Studies.  London : 
Murray,  1909).  The  conclusions  he  advances  bid  fair  to  hold  the  field; 
they  are  lucidly  put  and  well  supported  with  evidence  and  argument. 
To  set  them  forth  properly  without  diagrams  is  hardly  possible,  but  one 
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may  perhaps  say  that  he  maintains  that,  partly  owing  to  the  convexity 
of  the  Franco- Spanish  line,  the  attack  was  delivered  at  an  angle  of  about 
56  degrees  with  the  line  of  the  enemy's  van,  and  the  enormous  risks 
of  the  perpendicular  attack  were  not  incurred.  Collingwood's  division 
indeed  came  up  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  allies'  rear,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  a  study  of  the  logs  of  his  ships  in  Admiral  Sturges 
Jackson's  Logs  of  the  Great  Sea  Fights  (cf.  ante,  vol.  xvi.,  1901,  p.  607). 
The  Trafalgar  articles  do  not  exhaust  the  interest  or  value  of  this  volume. 
The  greater  part  of  the  preface  and  three  of  the  articles — those  on  '  The 
Strategy  of  Positions,'  'The  Attack  and  Defence  of  Commerce,'  and  'The 
Higher  Policy  of  Defence ' — while  using  historical  evidence,  deal  with 
their  problems  from  the  strategical  rather  than  the  historical  point  of  view, 
though  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  substitution  of  steamers  for 
sailing  ships  has  not  done  more  than  Mr.  Thursfield  perhaps  allows  to  put 
out  of  court  the  historical  arguments  against  the  possibility  of  invasion. 
Among  other  articles  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  sketch  of  Paul  Jones,  the 
'  father  of  the  American  navy,'  of  whom  Mr.  Thursfield  writes  in  terms 
of  the  highest  appreciation.  The  article  is  most  interesting,  but  not,  it 
must  be  confessed,  altogether  convincing,  even  apart  from  the  disputed 
authenticity  of  the  Life  by  Buell  on  which  it  is  largely  based.  No  doubt 
Jones  was  a  man  of  considerable  capacity  and  courage,  and  so  far  as  the 
insurgent  colonies  had  anything  worthy  of  being  called  a  navy  he  was 
their  best  naval  officer.  But  Mr.  Thursfield  seems  to  have  failed  to  avoid 
the  usual  pitfall  which  waits  those  who  would  modify  a  received  version ; 
he  goes  a  good  deal  further  in  his  eulogy  of  Jones  than  seems  reasonable. 
One  cannot  reckon  Paul  Jones  among  the  great  seamen  of  history  on  the 
strength  of  the  hard- fought  action  between  the  'Bonhomme  Eichard'  and 
the  '  Serapis,'  a  minor  episode  in  naval  history  which  it  is  unreasonable 
to  describe  in  terms  befitting  a  decisive  fleet  action.  The  memorandum 
and  letter  which  Mr.  Thursfield  quotes  (pp.  247-256)  afford  proof  of 
considerable  insight  and  study,  but  one  is  not  given  any  real  proof  that 
his  teaching  exercised  any  great  influence  or  produced  any  effect,  and  it 
may  be  objected  that  his  remarks  on  the  battle  of  Malaga  display  more 
imagination  than  accurate  knowledge.  If  a  man's  place  in  history  is  to 
be  judged  by  what  he  achieved,  one  can  only  class  Paul  Jones  with  Jean 
Bart  and  Duguay  Trouin,  not  with  Tromp,  or  de  Euyter,  or  Suffren,  or 
Tourville.  C.  T.  A. 

In  1907  M.  Aulard  published  a  trenchant  and  detailed  onslaught  on 
Taine  as  an  historian  of  the  French  Revolution  (Taine  Historien  de  la 
Revolution  Frangaise.  Paris  :  Colin).  The  attack  has  not  gone  without 
an  answer,  for  we  have  M.  Augustin  Cochin  defending  Taine  in  La  Crise 
de  I'Histoirertvolutionnaire,  Taine  etM. Aulard  (Paris:  Champion,  1909). 
M.  Cochin  follows  close  on  M.  Aulard's  tracks,  and  if  M.  Aulard  accuses  Taine 
of  inaccuracy  M.  Cochin  does  his  best  to  vindicate  Taine,  and  carries  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camp  by  asserting,  with  examples,  that  in  his  quo- 
tations from  Taine  M.  Aulard  is  even  more  inaccurate  than  Taine  himself. 
The  main  portion  however  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  difference  in  method  between  Taine  and  M.  Aulard.  Taine  only  used 
a  small  number  of  documents,  says  M.  Aulard,  and  built  up  a  fallacious 
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theory  upon  them  :  true,  says  M.  Cochin,  he  used  his  documents  as  illus- 
trations, just  as  M.  Aulard  uses  only  the  official  Jacobinical  authorities  to 
prove  his  own  theories.  Taine  however,  says  M.  Cochin,  partially  saw 
what  M.  Aulard  does  not  see  at  all,  that  the  Revolution  was  a  great 
psychological  movement ;  the  horrors  of  those  years  came  not  from  a  plot, 
as  the  old  noblesse  said,  nor  from  external  circumstances,  as  the  Jacobin 
historians  of  to-day  hold,  but  from  these  and  a  great  number  of  other 
influences  at  work  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  during  and  even  long 
before  the  Revolution.  Hence,  although  Taine  did  not  see  this  fullyy 
although  he  fell  into  absurdities  and  paradoxes,  he  was  clearer  sighted  than 
M.  Aulard  and  his  school,  and  to  the  historians  of  the  future,  the  writers 
of  the  social  history  of  the  Revolution,  '  F  effort  du  premier  sera  un  exemple, 
le  livre  du  second  un  document.'  L.  G.  W.  L. 

In  his  Legislative  and  Judicial  History  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History,  Political  Economy  and 
Political  Science,  xxvii.  6-7,  Baltimore,  1909)  Mr.  J.  M.  Mathews  gives 
an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  introduction  and  the  working 
of  the  article  of  the  American  constitution  which  forbids  the  denial  or 
abridgment,  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state,  of  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  ;  and 
gives  the  congress  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation, 

H.  E.  E. 

Miss  G.  G.  Griffin  has  compiled  a  Bibliography  of  Boohs  and  Articles 
on  United  States  and  Canadian  History  published  during  1907  (New 
York  :  Macmillan,  1909)  which  continues  the  useful  work  of  the  preceding 
volume.  H.  E.  E. 
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